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ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  RA1)I^\JS"T  HEAT  TO  CHEMICAL 
CONSTITUTION,  COLOUR,  AND  TEXTURE. 

A  Lectire,  delivered  in  the  koyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  on  Friday 

Evening,  19th  J.vnuary,  186G. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  functions  of  physical  science,  considered 
as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  is  to  enable  us  by  means  of  the  tangible 
processes  of  nature  to  appreliend  the  intangible.  The  tangible  pro- 
cesses give  direction  to  the  line  of  thought ;  but  this  once  given,  the 
length  of  the  line  is  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  senses. 
Indeed,  the  domain  of  the  senses  in  ^Nature  is  almost  infinitely  small 
in  comparison  ^vith  the  vast  region  accessible  to  thought  which 
lies  beyond  them.  From  a  few  observations  of  a  comet,  when  it 
comes  within  the  range  of  his  telescope,  an  a^stronomer  can  calculate 
its  path  in  regions  which  no  telescope  can  reach  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
bv  means  of  data  furnished  in  the  narrow  world  of  the  senses,  wo 
make  ourselves  at  home  in  other  and  wider  worlds,  which  can  be 
traversed  by  the  intellect  alone. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  questions,  "  what  is  light  ?"  and  "  what 
is  heat  ?  "  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  these  questions 
never  would  have  been  answered  had  they  not  been  preceded  by  the 
question,  "  what  is  soimd?"  Amid  the  grosser  phenomena  of  acoustics 
the  mind  was  first  disciplined,  conceptions  being  there  obtained  from 
direct  observation,  which  were  afterwai'ds  applied  to  phenomena  of  a 
character  far  too  subtle  to  be  observed  directly.  Sound  we  know  to 
be  due  to  vibratory  motion.  A  vibrating  tuning-fork,  for  example, 
moulds  the  air  around  it  into  midulations  or  waves,  which  speed 
away  on  all  sides  with  a  certain  measured  velocity,  impingfc  upon 
the  drum  of  the  ear,  shake  the  auditory  nerve,  and  awake  in  the 
brain  the  sensation  of  somid.  When  sufficiently  near  a  sounding 
body  we  can  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  A  deaf  man,  for 
example,  plunging  his   hand  into  a  bell  when  it  is  sounded,  feels 
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throujrli  the  common  nerves  of  Lis  bodv  those  tremors  which,  wlien 
imparted  to  the  nerves  of  healthy  ears,  are  translates!  inio  <:jund. 
There  are  various  ways  of  rendering  those  sonorous  vi]>n;tiuns  not 
only  tangible  but  visible ;  and  it  was  not  until  numlxrless  exj^ri- 
ments  of  this  kind  had  Ix'en  executed,  that  the  scientitie  invest  ietj tor 
abandoned  himself  whollv,  and  without  a  shadow  of  inufrraiiitv, 
to  the  conviction  that  what  is  sound  in  us  is,  out^-ide  of  u^,  a  niution 
of  the  air. 

But  once  having  establishefl  this  fact — once  having  prove<l  boy-  aid 
all  doubt  that  the  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  by  i\n  airitation 
of  the  nerve  of  the  ear,  the  thought  soon  suggested  itself  that  liglit 
might  Ix-  due  to  an  .agitation  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye.  This  wa^  a 
great  slop  in  advance  of  that  ancient  notion  which  regardcl  iiirht  as 
someiliing  emitted  by  the  eye,  and  not  as  anything  imparted  to  it. 
But  if  light  Ix  produced  by  an  agitation  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina, 
what  is  it  that  produces  the  agitation  ?  Xewton,  you  know,  su])- 
posetl  minute  particles  to  be  shot  through  the  humours  of  the  eye 
against  the  retina,  which  hangs  like  a  target  at  tlie  back  of  the  eye. 
The  impact  of  these  particles  against  the  target,  Xewton  believed 
to  Ix*  the  cause  of  light.  But  Xewton's  notion  has  not  held  its 
ground,  Ixing  entirely  driven  from  the  field  by  the  more  wonderful 
and  far  more  philosopliical  notion  that  light,  like  sound,  is  a  product 
of  wave-motion. 

Tlie  domain  in  which  this  motion  of  light  is  can*ie<l  on  lies  entirely 
bevond  the  reach  of  our  senses.  The  waves  of  lij^ht  require  a  medium 
for  their  fonnaticm  and  propagation,  but  we  cannot  see,  or  feel,  or 
taste,  or  smell  this  medium.  Still,  though  thus  apparently  cut  oii' 
from  all  investigation,  its  existence  has  been  established.  IIow  has 
this  been  done?  By  showing  that  all  the  phenomena  of  optics 
are  accounted  for  with  a  fulness  and  clearness  and  conclusiveness 
which  leave  no  desire  of  the  intellect  imfulfilled,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  this  wonderful  intangible  ether.  ^\Tien  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion first  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Newton,  what  did  he  do  ? 
He  set  himself  to  examine  whether  it  accounted  for  all  the  facts. 
He  determined  the  courses  of  the  planets  ;  he  calculated  the  rapidity 
of  the  moon's  fall  towards  the  earth  ;  he  considered  the  pi^cession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  found  all  explained 
by  the  law  of  gravitation.  He  therefore  regarded  this  law  as  esta- 
blished, and  the  verdict  of  science  subsequently  confirmed  his  con- 
clusion. On  similar,  and,  if  possible,  on  stronger  grounds,  we  found 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  universal  ether.  It  explains  facts 
far  more  various  and  complicated  than  those  on  which  Kewton 
based  his  law.  If  a  single  phenomenon  could  be  pointed  out  which 
the  ether  is  proved  incompetent  to  explain,  w^e  should  have  to  give 
it  up ;  but  no  such  phenomenon  has  ever  been  pointed  out.     It  is, 
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therefore,  at  least  03  certain  tliat  space  is  filled  with  a  medium  by 
means  of  which  suns  and  stars  difiuse  their  radiant  powers  as  that  it 
is  traversed  by  that  force  which  holds,  not  only  our  planetary  system, 
but  the  immeasurable  heavens  themselves,  in  its  unconquerable  grasp. 

There  is  no  more  wonderful  instance  than  this  of  the  production  of 
a  line  of  thought  from  the  world  of  the  senses  into  the  region  of 
pure  imagination.  I  mean  by  imagination  here,  not  that  play  of 
fancy  which  can  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
but  that  power  which  enables  the  mind  to  conceive  realities  which  lie 
beyond  the  range  of  the  senses — to  present  to  itself  distinct  physical 
images  of  processes  which,  though  mighty  in  the  aggregate  beyond 
all  conception,  are  so  minute  indi\'idually,  as  to  elude  all  observation. 
It  is  the  waves  of  air  excited  by  this  tuning-fork  which  render  its 
vibrations  audible.  It  is  the  waves  of  ether  sent  forth  from  those 
lamps  overhead  which  render  them  luminous  to  us ;  but  so  minute 
are  these  waves,  that  it  would  take  frcto  30,000  to  60,000  of  them 
placed  end  to  end  to  cover  a  single  inch.  Their  number,  however, 
compensates  for  their  minuteness.  Trillions  of  them  have  entered 
your  eyes  and  hit  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye  in  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  utt<?rance  of  the  shortest  sentence  of  this  discourse. 
This  is  the  steadfast  result  of  modem  research ;  but  we  never  could 
have  reached  it  without  previous  discipline.  We  never  could  have 
measured  the  waves  of  light,  nor  even  imagined  them  to  exist,  had 
we  not  previously  exercised  ourselves  among  the  waves  of  soimd.  Sound 
and  light  are  now  mutually  helpful,  the  conceptions  of  each  being 
expanded,  strengthened,  and  defined  by  the  conceptions  of  the  other. 

The  ether  which  conveys  the  pulses  of  light  and  heat  not  only  fills 
the  celestial  spaces,  bathing  the  sides  of  suns  and  planets,  but  it  also 
encircles  the  atoms  of  which  these  suns  and  planets  are  composed. 
It  is  the  motion  of  these  atoms,  and  not  of  any  sensible  parts  of 
either  planets  or  stars,  that  the  ether  conveys  ;  it  is  this  motion  that 
constitutes  the  objective  cause  of  what  in  our  sensations  are  light  and 
heat.  An  atom,  then,  sending  its  pulses  through  the  infinite  ether, 
resembles  a  tuning-fork  sending  its  pulses  through  the  air.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  thrilling  ether,  and  briefly  consider  its 
relation  to  the  bodies  whoso  \abrations  it  convoys.  Different  bodies, 
when  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  possess  very  different  powers 
of  agitating  the  ether:  some  are  good  radiators,  others  are  bad 
radiators ;  which  means  that  some  are  so  constituted  as  to  commu- 
nicate their  motion  freely  to  the  ether,  producing  therein  powerful 
imdulations ;  while  others  are  unable  thus  to  communicate  their 
motion,  but  glide  through  the  ether  without  materially  affecting  its 
repose.  Experiment  has  proved  that  elementary  bodies,  except  under 
certain  anomalous  conditions,  belong  to  the  class  of  bad  radiators.  An 
atom  vibrating  in  the  ether  resembles  this  naked  tuning-fork  vibrating 
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in  the  air.  The  amount  of  motion  communicated  to  the  air  by  these 
thin  prongs  is  too  small  to  evoke  at  any  distance  the  sensation  of 
sound.  But  if  we  permit  the  atoms  to  combine  chemically  and  form 
molecules,  the  result  in  many  cases  is  an  enormous  change  in  the 
power  of  radiation.  The  amount  of  ethereal  disturbance  produced 
by  a  compound  molecule  may  be  many  thousand  times  that  produced 
by  its  constituent  atoms  when  uncombiued.  The  eSect  is  roughly 
typified  by  this  tuning-fork  when  connected  with  its  resonant  case. 
The  fork  and  its  case  now  swing  as  a  compound  system,  and  the  vibra- 
tions which  were  before  inaudible,  are  now  the  source  of  a  musical  sound 
so  powerful  that  it  might  be  plainly  heard  by  thousands  at  once.  The 
fork  and  its  case  combined  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  radiator  of  sound. 

A  single  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  vast  influence  of  the 
coalescence  of  atoms  to  oscillating  systems  upon  the  radiation  of  heat. 
Supposing  a  pound  of  dry  oxygen,  and  also  a  pound  of  the  trans- 
parent vapour  of  water,  to  be*  taken  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
where  the  air  is  too  attenuated  to  offer  any  sensible  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  radiant  heat  towards  stellar  space ;  suppose  the  gas  and 
the  vapour  to  be  there  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
and  afterwards  exposed  beneath  the  cloudless  heaven.  By  the 
heating  of  the  gas  and  vapour  a  more  vigorous  motion — a  greater 
amount  of  vis  viva,  as  we  term  it — is  imparted  to  the  idtimate  particles 
of  both.  Will  the  oxygen  impart  its  motion  as  freely  to  the  ether  as 
the  aqueous  vapour  ?  No.  The  difference  between  them  in  this  respect 
is  enormous.  When  their  temperatures  are  alike,  the  amount  of  hcxit 
radiated,  or,  in  other  words,  of  molecular  motion  lost  by  the  vapour  in 
a  given  time,  is  at  least  nine  thousand  times  the  amoimt  lost  in  the  same 
time  by  the  oxygen.  So  great  is  this  power  on  the  i)art  of  the  vapour, 
that  I  profoundly  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  simple  formula  assigned 
to  it  by  chemists.  The  molecule  of  water  represents  a  sound-board 
of  vast  dimensions,  otherwise  it  never  could  generate  waves  of  the 
extraordinary  magnitude  that  experience  has  proved  it  competent  to 
produce.^ 

The  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  its 
vibrations,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  length  of  its  waves.  Now,  tlic 
pitch  of  a  note  answers  to  the  colour  of  light.  Taking  a  slice  of  white 
light  from  the  beam  of  an  electric  lamp,  I  cause  that  light  to  pass 
through  an  arrangement  of  prisms-  It  is  decomposed,  and  we  have 
the  effect  obtained  by  Newton,  who  first  unrolled  the  solar  beam  into 
the  splendours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  At  one  end  of  this  spectrum 
we  have  red  light,  at  the  other  violet,  and  between  those  extremes 

(1)  Bulk  for  bulk,  that  [wonderful  substance    ozono  probably  transcends  ordinary 
oxygen  in  radiant  power  a  hundred  thousand  times.     This  shows  that  the  atoms  of  an 
•element  can  be  so  grouped  as  to  behavo  towards  the  ether  as  a  highly  compkx  compound. 
May  not  the  molecule  of  water,  from  which  its  vast  radiant  power  is  derived,  bo  a  mole- 
cule of  molecules,  the  chemical  formula  stamping  only  a  single  member  of  tho  group  ? 
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lie  the  other  prismatic  coloui's.  As  we  advance  along  the  spectrum 
jfrom  the  red  to  the  violet,  the  pitch  of  the  light — if  I  may  use  the 
expression — ^heightens,  the  sensation  of  violet  being  produced  by  a 
more  rapid  succession  of  impulses  than  that  which  produces  the  im- 
pression of  red.  The  vibrations  of  the  violet  are  not  quite  twice  as 
rapid  as  those  of  the  red ;  in  other  words,  the  range  of  the  visible 
spectrum  is  not  quite  equal  to  an  octave. 

There  is  no  solution  of  continuity  in  this  spectrum ;  one  colour 
changes  into  another  by  insensible  gradations.  It  is  as  if  an  infinite 
number  of  tuning-forks,  of  gradually  augmenting  pitch,  were  vibrating 
at  the  same  time.  But  turning  to  another  spectrum — that,  namely, 
obtained  from  the  incandescent  vapour  of  silver — you  observe  that  it 
consists  of  two  narrow  and  intensely  luminous  green  bands.  Here  it 
is  as  if  two  forks  only,  of  slightly  different  pitch,  were  vibrating. 
The  length  of  the  waves  which  produce  this  first  band  is  such  that 
47,460  of  them,  placed  end  to  end,  would  fill  an  inch.  The  waves 
which  produce  the  second  band  are  a  little  shorter ;  it  would  take  of 
these  47,920  to  fill  an  inch.  In  the  case  of  the  first  band,  the  nimiber 
of  impulses  imparted  in  one  second  to  every  eye  which  now  sees  it,  is 
577  millions  of  millions ;  while  the  number  of  impulses  imparted  in 
the  same  time  by  the  second  band  is  600  millions  of  millions.  I  now 
cast  upon  the  screen  before  you  the  beautiful  stream  of  green  light  from 
which  these  bands  were  derived.  This  luminous  stream  is  the  incan- 
descent vapour  of  silver.  You  cannot  by  any  possibility,  render  that 
vapour  white  hot.  The  rates  of  vibration  of  its  atoms  are  as  rigidly 
fixed  as  those  of  two  tuning-forks ;  and  to  whatever  height  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vapour  may  be  raised,  the  rapidity  of  its  vibrations, 
and  consequently  its  colour,  which  wholly  depends  upon  that  rapidity, 
remain  unchanged. 

The  vapour  of  wator,  as  well  as  the  vapour  of  silver,  has  its  definite 
periods  of  vibration,  and  these  are  such  as  to  disqualify  the  vapour 
from  being  raised  to  a  white  heat.  The  oxyhydrogen  flame,  for 
example,  consists  of  hot  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  scarcely  visible  in 
the  air  of  this  room,  and  it  would  be  still  less  visible  if  we  could 
bum  the  gas  in  a  clean  atmosphere.  But  our  atmosphere,  even  at 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  dirty ;  in  London  it  is  more  than 
dirty  ;  and  the  burning  dirt  gives  to  this  flame  the  greater  portion 
of  its  present  light.  But  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  enormous.  Cast 
iron  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  2,000°  Fahr. ;  the  temperature  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  6,000°  Fahr.  A  piece  of  platinum  is 
heated  to  vivid  redness  at  a  distance  of  two  inches  beyond  the  visible 
termination  of  the  flame.  The  vapour  which  produces  incandescence 
is  here  absolutely  dark.  In  the  flame  itself  the  platinum  is  raised  to 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  is  finally  pierced  by  the  flame.  When  this 
flame  impinges  on  a  piece  of  lime,  we  have  the  dazzling  Drummond 
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light.  But  the  light  is  here  due  to  the  fact  that  when  it  inipingos 
upon  the  solid  body,  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  flame  are  of  periods 
different  from  its  own. 

Thus  far  we  have  fixed  our  attention  on  atoms  and  molecules  in 
a  state  of  vibration,  and  surrounded  by  a  medium  wliich  accepts  their 
vibrations,  and  transmits  them  through  infinite  space.  But  suppose 
the  waves  generated  by  one  system  of  molecules  to  impinge  upon 
another  system,  how  will  the  waves  be  aflected?  Will  tlioy  be 
stopped,  or  will  they  be  permitted  to  pass  ?  Will  they  transfer  their 
motion  to  the  molecules  on  which  they  impinge,  or  will  they  glide 
roTind  the  molecules,  through  the  intermolecular  spaces,  and  thus 
escape?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  a  condition 
which  may  be  beautifully  exemplified  by  an  experiment  on  sound. 
These  two  tuning-forks  are  tuned  absolutelv  alike.  Tliev  vibrate 
with  the  same  rapidity,  and  mounted  thus  u2K)n  their  resonant  stands, 
you  hear  them  loudly  sounding  the  same  musical  note.  I  stop  one 
of  the  forks,  and  throw  the  other  into  strong  vibration.  I  now 
bring  that  other  near  the  silent  fork,  but  not  into  contact  with  \\, 
Allowing  them  to  continue  in  this  position  for  four  or  five  seconds, 
I  stop  the  vibrating  fork;  but  the  sound  has  not  ceased.  The 
second  fork  has  taken  up  the  -Nabrations  of  its  neighbour,  and  is 
now  soimding  in  its  turn.  I  dismount  one  of  the  forks,  and  permit 
the  other  to  remain  upon  its  stand.  I  throw  the  dismounted  fork 
into  strong  vibration,  but  you  cannot  hear  it  sound.  Detached 
firom  its  stand  the  amoimt  of  motion  which  it  can  communicate  to 
the  air  is  too  small  to  make  itself  sensible  to  the  ear  at  any  distance. 
I  now  bring  the  dismounted  fork  close  to  the  mounted  one,  but  not 
into  actual  contact  with  it.  Out  of  the  silence  rises  a  mellow  sound. 
Whence  comes  it  ?  From  the  transferred  vibrations  of  the  dis- 
mounted fork.  That  the  motion  should  thus  transfer  itself  through 
the  air  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  forks  should  be  in  perfect  unison. 
If  I  place  on  one  of  the  forks  a  morsel  of  wax  not  larger  than  a 
pea,  it  is  rendered  thereby  powerless  to  affect,  or  to  be  affected  by, 
the  other.  It  is  easy  to  understand  this  experiment.  The  pulses 
of  the  one  fork  can  affect  the  other,  because  they  are  pcrfeciUj  iimctL 
A  single  pulse  causes  the  prong  of  the  silent  fork  to  vibrate  through 
an  infinitesimal  space.  But  just  as  it  has  completed  this  small 
vibration,  another  pulse  is  ready  to  strike  it.  Thus,  the  small  im- 
pulses add  themselves  together.  In  the  five  seconds  during  which 
the  forks  were  held  near  each  other,  the  vibrating  fork  sent  1,280 
waves  against  its  neighbour,  and  those  1,280  shocks,  all  delivered 
at  the  proper  moment,  all,  as  I  have  said,  perfectly  timed,  have  given 
such  strength  to  the  vibrations  of  the  moimted  fork  as  to  render 
them  audible  to  you  all. 
Let  me  give  you  one  other  illustration  of  the  influence  of  synchronism 
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on  musical  vibrations.  Here  are  three  small  gas-flames  inserted  in 
three  glass  tubes  of  different  lengths.  Each  of  these  flames  can 
be  caused  to  emit  a  musical  note,  the  pitch  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  the  tube  surrounding  the  flame.  The  shorter  the 
tube  the  higher  is  the  pitch.  The  flames  are  now  silent  within  their 
respective  tubes,  but  each  of  them  can  be  caused  to  respond  to  a 
proper  note  sounded  any^vhere  in  this  room.  I  have  here  an  instnunent 
called  a  syren,  Ly  which  I  can  produce  a  powerful  musical  note. 
Beginning  with  a  low  pitch,  and  ascending  gradually  to  a  higher 
one,  I  finally  reach  the  note  of  the  flame  in  the  longest  tube.  The 
moment  it  is  reached,  the  flame  bursts  into  song.  I  stop  and  re- 
excite  the  syren,  to  enable  you  to  hear  that  its  note  and  the  flame's 
not€  are  identical.  But  the  other  flames  are  still  silent  within  their 
tubes.  I  urge  the  instrument  on  to  higher  notes ;  the  second  flame 
has  now  started,  and  the  third  alone  remains.  But  a  still  higher 
note  starts  it  also.  Thus,  as  the  sound  of  the  syren  rises  gradually 
in  pitch,  it  awakens  every  flame  in  passing,  by  striking  it  >vith  a 
series  of  waves  whose  periods  of  recurrence  are  similar  to  its  own. 

Let  us  apply  these  facts  to  radiant  heat,  taking  as  before  the 
vapour  of  water  as  a  representative  case.  The  molecules  of  this 
vapour  have  definite  periods  of  vibration  to  which  they  are  as  rigidly 
bound  as  a  timing-fork  is  to  its  periods.  Recurring  then  to  our 
experiment  on  the  mountain  top :  instead  of  exposing  our  hot  vapour 
in  the  manner  described,  with  nothing  above  it,  let  us  suppose  a 
stratum  of  aqueous  vapour  to  be  spread  out  between  it  and  the 
firmament.  The  Ught  of  the  stars  is  unaffected  by  this  stratum,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  true  vapour,  and,  therefore,  perfectly  transparent. 
But  the  case  is  different  as  regards  the  rays  issuing  from  the  hot 
vapour  imdemeath.  The  molecules  of  this  vapour  and  of  the  stratum, 
overhead  are,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  tuned  to  precisely  the  same 
note,  and  instead  of  the  direct  transference  of  the  vibratory  motion  into 
space,  we  have  it  transferred  to  the  molecules  of  the  vapour  above. 
The  motion  is  thus  intercepted  —  in  technical  language  the  heat  is 
absorbed.  The  upper  stratum  of  vapour  having  thus  become  warmed, 
first  at  its  imder  surface,  and  then,  by  a  gradual  progression,  through 
its  entire  mass,  it  would  radiate  in  all  directions,  returning  a  portion 
of  the  heat  commimicated  to  it  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived. 
We  are  here  manifestly  dealing  with  that  gi-eat  principle  which  lie=i 
at  the  basis  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  which  has  enabled  scientific 
men  to  determine  the  substances  of  which  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  even 
the  nebuloB,  are  composed  : — the  principle,  namely,  that  a  body  which 
is  competent  to  emit  any  ray,  whether  of  heat  or  light,  is  com- 
petent in  the  same  degree  to  absorb  that  ray.  The  absorption 
depends  on  the  synchronism  which  exists  between  the  vibrations  of 
the  atomB  from  which  the  rays,  or  more  correctly  the  leaves^  issue, 
and  those  of  the  atoms  against  which  these  waves  impinge. 
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To  its  mconipetencc  to  emit  white  light,  aqueous  vapour  adds 
incompetence  to  absorb  white  light.  It  cannot,  for  example,  absorb 
the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  though  it  can  absorb,  and  that  with 
mighty  power,  the  non-luminous  rays  of  the  earth.  This  incom- 
petence of  aqueous  vapour  to  absorb  liuninous  rays  is  shared  by 
water  and  ice — in  fact,  by  all  really  transparent  substances.  Their 
transparency  is  duo  to  their  inability  to  absorb  luminous  rays.  The 
molecules  of  such  substances  are  in  dissonance  with  the  luminous 
waves,  and  hence  such  waves  pass  through  transparent  substances 
without  disturbing  the  molecular  rest.  A  purely  luminous  beam,  how- 
ever intense  may  be  its  heat,  is  sensibly  incompetent  to  melt  the 
smallest  particle  of  ice.  I  can,  for  example,  converge  a  powerful 
luminous  beam  upon  a  surface  covered  with  hoar  frost  without  melting 
a  single  spicula  of  the  ice  crystals.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the 
snows  of  the  Alps  swept  away  by  the  sunshine  of  summer?  I 
answer  they  are  not  swept  away  by  sunshine  at  all,  but  by  solar 
rays  which  have  no  shine  whatever  in  them.  The  luminous  rays  of 
the  sun  fall  upon  the  snow-fields  and  are  flashed  in  echoes  from 
crystal  to  crystal,  but  they  find  no  lodgment  within  the  crystals. 
They  are  not  absorbed,  and  hence  they  cannot  produce  fusion.  But 
a  body  of  powerful  dark  rays  are  emitted  by  the  sun,  and  it  is  these 
rays  thai  cause  the  glaciers  to  shrink  and  the  snows  to  disappear ;  it 
is  they  that  fill  the  banks  of  the  Arve  and  Arveyron,  and  liberate 
firom  their  captivity  upon  the  heights  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 

Placing  a  concave  silvered  mirror  behind  the  electric  light  I 
converge  its  rays  to  a  focus  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  I  place  in  the 
path  of  the  rays,  between  the  light  and  the  focus,  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  now  introduce  at  the  focus  a  piece  of  ice.  The  ice  is  not  melted 
by  the  concentrated  beam  which  has  passed  through  the  water, 
though  matches  are  ignited  at  the  focus  and  wood  is  set  on  fire.  The 
powerful  heat  then  of  this  luminous  beam  is  incompetent  to  melt  the 
ice.  I  withdraw  the  cell  of  water ;  the  ice  immediately  liquefies, 
and  you  see  the  water  trickling  from  it  in  drops.  I  re-introduce  the 
cell  of  water;  the  fusion  is  arrested  and  the  drops  cease  to  fall.  The 
transparent  water  of  the  cell  exerts  no  sensible  absorption  in  the  lumi- 
nous rays,  still  it  withdraws  something  from  the  beam,  which,  when 
permitted  to  act,  is  competent  to  melt  the  ice.  This  something  is  the 
dark  radiation  of  the  electric  light.  Again,  I  place  a  slab  of  pure  ice  in 
front  of  the  electric  lamp ;  send  a  luminous  beam  first  through  our  cell 
of  water  and  then  through  the  ice.  By  means  of  a  lens  I  cast  an  image 
of  the  slab  upon  a  white  screen.  The  beam,  sifted  by  the  water,  has  no 
power  upon  the  ice.  But  observe  what  occurs  when  the  water  is 
removed :  we  have  here  a  star  and  there  a  star,  each  star  resembling  a 
flower  of  six  petals,  and  growing  visibly  larger  before  your  eyes.  As 
the  leaves  enlarge  their  edges  become  serrated,  but  there  is  no  deviation 
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from  the  six-rayed  type.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  the  crystallisation 
of  the  ice  inverted  by  the  invisible  rays  of  the  electric  beam. 
They  take  the  molecules  down  in  this  wonderful  way,  and  reveal  to 
us  the  exquisite  atomic  structure  of  the  substance  with  which  nature 
every  winter  roofs  our  ponds  and  lakes. 

Numberless  effects,  apparently  anomalous,  might  be  adduced  in  illus- 
tration of  the  action  of  these  lightless  rays.  Here,  for  example,  are  two 
powders,  both  white,  and  undistinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  eye. 
The  luminous  rays  of  the  lamp  are  imabsorbed  by  both  powders, — from 
those  rays  they  acquire  no  heat ;  still  one  of  the  substances  is  heated 
80  highly  by  the  concentrated  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  that  it  first 
smokes  violently  and  then  inflames,  while  the  other  substance  is 
barely  warmed  at  the  focus.  Here,  again,  are  two  perfectly  trans- 
parent liquids  placed  in  a  test  tube  at  the  focus ;  one  of  them  boils  in 
a  couple  of  seconds,  while  the  other  in  a  similar  position  is  hardly 
warmed.  The  boiling  point  of  the  first  liquid  is  78^  C,  which  is 
speedily  reached ;  that  of  the  second  liquid  is  only  48*^  C,  which  is 
never  reached  at  all.  These  anomalies  are  entirely  due  to  the  imseen 
element  which  mingles  with  the  luminous  rays  of  the  electric  beam, 
and  indeed  constitutes  90  per  cent,  of  its  calorific  power, 

I  have  here  a  substance  by  which  these  dark  rays  may  be  detached 
from  the  total  emission  of  the  electric  lamp.  This  ray-filter  is  a 
black  liquid — that  is  to  say,  black  as  pitch  to  the  luminous,  but  bright 
as  a  diamond  to  the  non-limiinous  radiation.  It  mercilessly  cuts  off 
the  former,  but  allows  the  latter  free  transmission.  I  bring  these 
invisible  rays  to  a  focus  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  electric 
lamp ;  the  dark  rays  form  there  an  invisible  image  of  the  souirce 
from  which  they  issue.  By  proper  means  this  invisible  image 
may  be  transformed  into  a  visible  one  of  dazzling  brightness.  I 
could,  moreover,  show  you,  if  time  permitted,  how  out  of  those  per- 
fectly dark  rays  we  might  extract,  by  a  process  of  transmutation,  all 
the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  I  could  also  prove  to  you  that 
those  rays,  powerful  as  they  are,  and  sufficient  to  fuse  many  metals, 
may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  eye  and  to  break  upon  the  retina 
without  injury  to  the  eye,  without  producing  the  least  luminous 
impression.  The  dark  rays  are  now  collected  before  you ;  you  see 
nothing  at  their  place  of  convergence;  with  a  proper  thermometer  it 
coidd  be  proved  that  even  the  air  at  the  focus  is  just  as  cold  as  the 
surrounding  air.  And  mark  the  conclusion  to  which  this  leads.  It 
proves  the  ether  at  the  focus  to  be  practically  detached  from  the  air, 
and  that  the  most  violent  ethereal  motion  may  there  exist  without  the 
least  aerial  motion.  But  though  you  see  it  not,  there  is  sufficient 
heat  at  that  focus  to  set  London  on  fire.  The  heat  there  at  the 
present  moment  is  competent  to  raise  iron  to  a  temperature  at  which  it 
throws  off  bnUiant  scintillations.     It  can  heat  platinum  to  whitenes3 
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and  almost  fuse  that  refractory  metal.  It  actually  can  fuse  gold, 
silTcr,  copper,  and  aluminium.  The  moment,  moreover,  that  wood  Ls 
placed  at  the  focus  it  bursts  into  a  blaze. 

It  has  been  already  affirmed  that  whether  as  regards  radiation  or 
absorption  the  elementary  atoms  possess  but  little  power.  This  might 
be  illustrated  by  a  long  array  of  facts  ;  and  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  these  is  furnished  by  the  deportment  of  that  extremely  combustible 
substance  phosphorus,  when  placed  at  this  dark  focus.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ignite  there  a  fragment  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  But 
ordinary  phosphorus  is  a  far  quicker  combustible,  and  its  deportment 
to  radiant  heat  is  still  more  impressive.  It  may  be  exposed  to  the 
intense  radiation  of  an  ordinary  lire  without  bursting  into  flame.  It 
may  also  be  held  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  at  an  obscure  focus  of 
sufficient  power  to  raise  platinum  to  a  white  heat,  without  ignition. 
Notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  ethereal  waves  here  concentrated, 
notwithstanding  the  extremely  inflammable  chamcter  of  the  elemen- 
tary body  exposed  to  their  action,  the  atoms  of  that  body  refuse  to 
share  in  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  consequently  cannot  be  power- 
ftdly  afiected  by  their  heat. 

The  knowleSge  which  we  now  possess  will  enable  us  to  analyse 
with  profit  a  practical  question.  White  dresses  are  worn  in  summer 
because  they  are  found  to  be  cooler  than  dark  ones.  The  cele- 
brated Benjamin  Franklin  made  the  following  experiment :  —  Ho 
placed  bits  of  cloth  of  various  colours  upon  snow,  exposed  them  to 
direct  sunshine,  and  found  that  they  sank  to  different  depths  in 
the  snow.  The  black  cloth  sank  deepest,  the  white  did  not  sink 
at  all.  Franklin  inferred  from  his  experiment  that  black  bodies 
are  the  best  absorbers,  and  white  ones  the  worst  absorbers,  of 
radiant  heat.  Let  us  test  the  generality  of  this  conclusion.  I  have 
here  two  cards,  one  of  which  is  coated  with  a  very  dark  powder,  and 
the  other  with  a  perfectly  white  one.  I  place  the  powdered  surfaces 
before  the  fire,  and  leave  them  there  \mtil  they  have  acquired  as  high 
a  temperature  as  they  can  attain  in  this  position.  Which  of  the  cards 
is  most  highly  heated  ?  It  requires  no  thermometer  to  answer  this 
question.  Simply  pressing  the  back  of  the  card,  on  which  the  white 
powder  is  strewn,  against  my  cheek  or  forehead,  I  find  it  intolerably 
hot.  Placing  the  other  card  in  the  same  position  I  find  it  cool.  The 
white  i)owder  has  absorbed  far  more  heat  than  the  dark  one.  This 
simple  result  abolishes  a  hundred  conclusions  which  have  been  hastily 
drawn  from  the  experiment  of  Franklin.  Again,  here  are  suspended 
two  delicate  mercurial  thermometers  at  the  same  distance  from  a  g£is- 
flame.  The  bulb  of  one  of  them  is  covered  by  a  dark  substance,  the 
bulb  of  the  other  by  a  white  one.  Both  bulbs  have  received  the 
radiation  from  the  flame,  but  the  white  bulb  has  absorbed  most,  and 
its  mercury  stands  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  thermometer. 
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I  might  vary  this  experiment  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  show  you  that 
you  can  draw  no  safe  conclusion  from  the  darkness  of  a  body  regarding 
its  power  of  absorption. 

The  reason  of  this  simply  is,  that  colour  gives  us  intelligence  of 
only  one  portion,  and  that  the  smallest  one,  of  the  rays  impinging  on 
the  coloured  body.  Were  the  rays  all  luminous  we  might  with 
certainty  infer  from  the  colour  of  a  body  its  power  of  absorption ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  radiation  from'^our  fire,  our  gas-flame,  and 
even  from  the  sun  itself,  consists  of  invisible  calorific  rays,  regarding 
which  colour  teaches  us  nothing.  A  body  may  be  highly  transparent 
to  one  class  of  rays,  and  highly  opaque  to  the  other  class.  Thus  the 
white  powder,  which  has  shown  itself  so  powerful  an  absorber,  has 
been  specially  selected  on  account  of  its  extreme  perviousness  to  the 
visible  rays,  and  its  extreme  imperviousness  to  the  invisible  ones ;  while 
the  dark  powder  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  extreme  transparency 
to  the  invisible,  and  its  extreme  opacity  to  the  visible  rays.  In  the 
case  of  the  radiation  from  our  fire,  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
emission  consists  of  invisible  rays ;  the  body,  therefore,  which  was 
most  opaque  to  these  triumphed  as  an  absorber,  though  that  body 
was  a  white  one. 

I  would  here  invite  you  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  we  obtain 
from  natural  fects  what  may  be  called  their  intdlectual  value. 
Throughout  the  processes  of  nature  there  is  interdependence  and 
harmony,  and  the  main  value  of  our  science,  considered  as  a  mental 
discipline,  consists  in  the  tracing  of  this  interdependence  and  the 
demonstration  of  this  harmony.  The  outward  and  visible  phenomena 
are  with  us  the  coimters  of  the  intellect ;  and  our  science  would  not  be 
worthy  of  its  name  and  fame  if  it  halted  at  facts,  however  practi- 
cally useful,  and  neglected  the  music  of  law  which  accompanies 
the  march  of  phenomena.  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  extract  from 
flie  experiment  of  Franklin  its  full  intellectual  value,  calling  to  our 
aid  the  knowledge  which  our  predecessors  have  already  stored.  Let 
TSB  imagine  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  texture,  the  one  black  and 
flie  other  white,  placed  upon  sunned  snow.  Fixing  our  attention  on 
the  white  piece,  let  us  inquire  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  sink  into  the  snow  at  all.  There  is  knowledge  at  hand 
which  enables  us  to  reply  at  once  in  the  negative.  There  .is,  on  the 
wmtrary,  reason  to  expect  that  after  a  sufficient  exposure  the  bit  of 
cloth  will  be  found  on  an  eminence  instead  of  in  a  hollow ;  that 
instead  of  a  depression,  we  shall  have  a  relative  elevation  of  the  bit  of 
cloth.  For,  as  regards  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  the  cloth  and 
the  snow  are  alike  powerless ;  the  one  cannot  be  warmed,  nor  the 
oAer  melted,  by  such  rays.  The  cloth  is  white  and  the  snow  is  white, 
because  their  confusedly  mingled  particles  are  incompetent  to  absorb 
kminouB  rays.     Whether,  then,  tlie  cloth  will  sink  or  not  depends 
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entirely  upon  the  dark  rays  of  the  sun.  Now  the  substance  which  of 
all  substances  absorbs  the  dark  rays  of  the  sun  with  the  greatest 
avidity  is  ice, — or  snow,  which  is  merely  ice  in  powder.  A  less 
amount  of  heat  will  be  lodged  in  the  cloth  than  in  the  surrounding 
snow.  The  cloth  must  therefore  act  as  a  shield  to  the  snow  on  which 
it  rests ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  fusion  of  the  exposed 
snow,  the  cloth  must  in  due  time  be  left  behind,  perched  upon  an 
eminence  like  a  glacier-table. 

But  though  the  snow  transcends  the  cloth  both  as  a  radiator  and 
absorber  it  does  not  much  transcend  it.  Cloth  is  very  powerful  in 
both  these  respects.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  piece  of 
black  cloth,  the  texture  and  fabric  of  which  I  assume  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  white.  For  our  object  being  to  compare  the  eflfccts  of 
colour,  we  must,  in  order  to  study  this  effect  in  its  purity,  preserve 
all  other  conditions  constant.  Let  us  then  suppose  the  black  cloth 
to  be  obtained  from  the  dyeing  of  the  white.  The  cloth  itself, 
without  reference  to  the  dye,  is  nearly  as  good  an  absorber  of  heat 
as  the  snow  aroimd  it.  But  to  the  absorption  of  the  dark  solar  rays 
by  the  undyed  cloth  is  now  added  the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  the 
luminous  rays,  and  this  great  additional  influx  of  heat  is  far  more  than 
suflScient  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  black  cloth.  The  sum 
of  its  actions  on  the  dark  and  limiinous  rays  exceeds  the  action  of  the 
snow  on  the  dark  ravs  alone.  Hence  the  cloth  will  sink  in  the  snow, 
and  this  is  the  philosophy  of  Franklin's  experiment. 

Throughout  this  discourse  the  main  stress  has  been  laid  on  chemical 
constitution,  as  influencing  most  powerfully  the  phenomena  of  radia- 
tion and  absorption.  With  regard  to  gases,  ^-apours,  and  to  the  liquids 
from  which  these  vapours  are  derived,  it  had  been  proved  by  the  most 
varied  and  conclusive  experiments  that  the  acts  of  radiation  and 
absorption  were  molecular — that  they  depended  upon  chemical  and 
not  upon  mechanical  condition.  In  attempting  to  extend  this  prin- 
ciple to  solids  I  was  met  by  a  multitude  of  facts  obtained  by  celebrated 
experimenters,  which  seemed  flatly  to  forbid  such  extension.  Melloni, 
for  example,  found  the  same  radiant  and  absorbent  power  for  chalk 
and  lampblack.  MM.  Masson  and  Court^p^e  performed  a  most  ela- 
borate series  of  experiments  on  chemical  precipitates  of  various  kinds, 
and  found  that  they  one  and  all  manifested  the  same  power  of 
radiation.  They  concluded  from  their  researches,  that  where  bodies 
are  reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division  the  influence  of 
this  state  is  so  powerful  as  entirely  to  mask  and  override  whatever 
influence  may  be  due  to  chemical  constitution. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  through  the  whole  of  these  researches 
a  serious  oversight  has  run,  the  mere  mention  of  which  will  show 
what  caution  is  essential  in  the  operations  of  experimental  philosophy. 
Let  me  state  wherein  I  suppose  this  oversight  to  consist.      I  *  have 
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here  a  metal  cube  with  two  of  its  sides  brightly  polished.  I  fill  the 
cube  with  boiling  water  and  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted 
by  the  two  bright  surfaces.  One  of  them  far  transcends  the 
other  as  a  radiator  of  heat.  Both  surfaces  appear  to  be  metallio. 
What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  observed  difference  in  their  radiative 
power  ?  Simply  this  :  I  have  coated  one  of  the  surfaces  with 
transparent  gum,  through  which,  of  course,  is  seen  the  metallio 
lustre  behind.  Now  this  varnish,  though  so  perfectly  transparent 
to  luminous  rays  is  as  opaque  as  pitch 'or  lampblack  to  non-luminous 
ones.  It  is  a  powerfid  emitter  of  dark  rays ;  it  is  also  a  powerful 
absorber.  While,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment  it  is  copiously 
pouring  forth  radiant  heat  itself,  it  does  not  allow  a  single  ray  hojXL 
the  metal  behind  to  pass  through  it.  The  varnish  then,  and  not  the 
metal,  is  the  real  radiator. 

Now  Melloni,  and  Masson,  and  Courtepee  experimented  thus: 
they  mixed  their  powders  and  precipitates  with  gum-water,  and 
laid  them  by  means  of  a  brush  upon  the  surfaces  of  a  cube  like  this. 
True  they  saw  their  red  powders  red,  their  white  ones  white,  and 
their  black  ones  black,  but  they  saw  these  colours  through  the  coat  of 
vanush  which  encircled  every  particle  of  their  powders.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  colour  had  no  influence  on  radiation, 
no  chance  had  been  given  to  it  of  asserting  its  influence ;  when  it 
was  found  that  all  chemical  precipitates  radiated  alike,  it  was  tho 
radiation  from  a  varnish  common  to  them  all  which  showed  the 
observed  constancy.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  experiments 
on  radiant  heat  have  been  performed  in  this  way  by  various  inquirers, 
but  I  fear  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  over  again.  I  am  not, 
iudeed,  acquainted  with  an  instance  in  which  an  oversight  of  so 
trivial  a  character  has  been  committed  in  succession  by  so  many  able 
men,  and  vitiated  so  large  an  amount  of  otherwise  excellent  work. 

Basing  our  reasonings  then  on  demonstrated  facts,  we  arrive  at  the 
extremely  probable  conclusion  that  the  envelope  of  the  particles, 
and  not  the  particles  themselves,  was  the  real  radiator  in  the 
experiments  just  referred  to.  To  reason  thus,  and  deduce  their  more 
or  less  probable  consequences  from  experimental  facts,  is  an  incessant 
exercise  of  the  student  of  physical  science.  But  having  thus  followed 
for  a  time  the  light  of  reason  alone  through  a  series  of  phenomena, 
and  emerged  from  that  series  with  a  purely  intellectual  conclusion^ 
our  duty  is  to  bring  that  conclusion  to  its  crucial  test.  In  this  way 
we  fortify  our  science,  sparing  no  pains,  shirking  no  toil  to  secure 
sound  materials  for  the  edifice  which  it  is  our  pri\alege  to  build. 
If,  then,  our  alleged  facts  be  real,  and  if  our  inference  from  these 
be  just,  we  ought  to  find  that  inference  ratified  by  experiment.  For 
the  purpose  of  testing  it  I  take  two  powders  of  the  same  physical 
appeai^nce ;  one  of  them  is  a  compound  of  mercury  and  the  other  a 
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eompound  of  lead.  On  two  surfaces  of  tliis  cube  are  spread  these 
bright  red  powders  without  varnish  of  any  kind.  Filling  the  cube 
with  boiling  water,  and  determining  the  radiation  from  the  two 
surfaces,  one  of  them  is  found  to  emit  thirty-nine  rays,  while 
the  other  emits  seventy-four.  This,  surely,  is  a  great  difference. 
Here,  however,  is  a  second  cube,  having  two  of  its  surfaces  coated 
with  the  same  powders,  the  only  difference  being  that  now  the 
powders  arc  laid  on  by  means  of  a  transparent  gum.  Both  sur- 
faces are  now  absolutely  alike  in  radiative  power.  Both  of  them 
emit  somewhat  more  than  was  emitted  bv  either  of  the  im varnished 
powders,  simply  because  the  gum  employed  is  a  better  radiator  than 
either  of  them.  Excluding  all  varnish,  and  comparing  white  with 
white,  I  find  vast  differences  ;  comparing  black  with  black  I  find  them 
also  different ;  and  when  black  and  white  are  compared,  in  some  cases 
the  black  radiates  far  more  than  the  white,  while  in  other  cases  the 
white  radiates  far  more  than  the  black.  Determining  the  absorptive 
power  of  those  powders,  it  is  found  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  their 
radiative  power.  The  good  radiator  is  a  good  absorber,  and  the  bad 
radiator  is  a  bad  absorber.  From  aU  this  it  is  e\'ident  that  as  regards 
the  radiation  and  absorption  of  non-luminous  heat,  colour  teaches  us 
nothing ;  and  that  even  as  regards  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  consisting 
a9  it  does  mainly  of  non-lmninous  rays,  conclusions  as  to  the  influence 
of  colour  may  bo  altogether  delusive.  This  is  the  strict  scientific 
upshot  of  our  researches.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  in  the  case 
of  wearing  apparel — and  this  for  reasons  which  I  have  given  in 
analysing  the  experiment  of  Franklin — ^black  dresses  are  more 
potent  than  white  ones  as  absorbers  of  solar  heat. 

Thus,  in  brief  outline,  I  have  brought  before  you  a  few  of  the 
results  of  recent  inquiry.  If  you  ask  me  what  is  the  use  of  them,  I 
can  hardly  answer  you,  unless  you  define  the  term  use.  If  you 
meant  to  ask  me  whether  those  dark  rays  which  clear  away  the  Alpine 
snows  will  ever  be  applied  to  the  roasting  of  turkeys  or  the  driving 
of  steam-engines,  while  afiirming  their  power  to  do  both,  I  would 
frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  think  them  capable  at  present  of 
competing  profitably  with  coal  in  these  particidars.  Still  tlicy  may 
have  great  uses  unknown  to  me ;  and  when  our  coal-fields  are 
exhausted,  it  is  possible  that  a  more  ethereal  race  than  ourselves 
may  cook  their  victuals  and  perform  their  work  in  this  transcen- 
dental way.  But  is  it  necessary  that  the  student  of  science  should 
have  his  labours  tested  by  their  possible  practical  applications  ?  A\Tiat 
is  the  practical  value  of  Homer's  Iliad  ?  You  smile,  and  possibly 
think  that  Homer's  Iliad  is  good  as  a  means  of  culture.  There's  the 
rub.  The  people  who  demand  of  science  practical  uses,  forget,  or  do 
not  know,  that  it  also  is  great  as  a  means  of  culture ;  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  universe  is  a  thing  profitable  in  itself. 
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and  requiring  no  practical  application  to  justify  its  purauit.  But 
while  the  student  of  nature  distinctly  refuses  to  have  his  labours 
judged  by  their  practical  issues,  unless  the  term  practical  be  made  to 
include  mental  as  well  as  material  good,  he  knows  ftdl  well  that  the 
greatest  practical  triumphs  have  been  episodes  in  the  search  after 
natural  truth.  The  electric  telegraph  is  the  standing  wonder  of  this 
age,  and  the  men  whose  scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill 
have  made  the  telegraph  what  it  is  are  deserving  of  all  honour.  In 
fact,  they  have  their  reward,  both  in  reputation  and  in  those  more 
substantial  benefits  which  the  direct  service  of  the  public  always 
carries  in  its  train.  But  who,  I  would  ask,  put  the  soul  into  this 
telegraphic  body  ?  Who  snatched  from  heaven  the  fire  that  flashes 
along  the  line  ?  This,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  done  by  two  men, 
the  one  a  dweller  ia  Italy,^  the  other  a  dweller  in  England,  and 
therefore  not  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  I  now 
stand,^  who  never  in  their  inquiries  consciously  set  a  practical  object 
before  them, — whose  only  stimulus  was  the  fascination  which  draws 
the  climber  to  a  never-trodden  peak,  and  would  have  made  Caesar 
quit  his  \dctories  to  seek  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  That  the  knowledge 
brought  us  by  those  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  of  science  is  what 
the  world  calls  useful  knowledge,  the  triumphant  application  of  their 
discoveries  proves.  But  science  has  another  function  to  fulfil,  in  the 
atoring  and  the  training  of  the  human  mind ;  and  I  would  base  my 
appeal  to  you  on  the  poor  specimen  which  has  been  brought  before 
you  this  evening,  whether  any  system  of  education  at  the  present 
day  can  be  deemed  even  approximately  complete  in  which  the 
IcQowledge  of  nature  is  neglected  or  ignored. 

John  Tyndall. 


(1)  Volta.  (2)  Foradaj-. 


TirE  OLD  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 

It  18  a  common  saying  that  Ireland  is  the  battle-field  of  parties. 
But  of  what  ia  it  not  the  battle-field  ?  Is  there  anv  class  of  human 
belligerents  that  ever  fought  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
did  not  fight  also  on  the  Irish  soil  ?  On  no  other  soil,  perhaps,  have 
factions  and  sects  so  often  spilled  each  other's  blood.  Among  the  rest, 
Ireland  has  witnessed  some  of  the  fiercest  contests  of  antiquaries, — 
a  race  scarcely  less  combative  than  politicians  or  theologians,  and 
certainly  not  more  sparing  in  the  use  of  vituperation. 

An  immense  number  of  learned  works  have  been  written  on  the  life 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  nature  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  founded.  Some  ecclesiastical  historians  have  denied  his  existence 
altogether ;  others  have  contended  that  there  were  several  saints  who 
bore  the  name  of  Patrick,  and  that  in  dark  and  barbarous  times  it  was 
natural  that  popular  legends  should  magnify  one  of  those  primitive  mis- 
sionaries into  a  great  national  apostle.  The  orthodox  Roman  Catholic 
idea  is  that  St.  Patrick  received  his  commission  from  Pope  Celestine  in 
the  fifth  ccniuvy,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  organise  into  properly 
regulated  churches  the  Christians  whom  previous  missionaries  had 
converted,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  to  establish  a 
National  Church  in  strict  connection  with  the  See  of  Rome  and  com- 
plete subjection  to  Papal  jurisdiction.  To  prove  that  he  did  all  this, 
and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Irish  Church  from  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  it  in  the  twelfth  century  by  English  writers,  who  deceived 
the  Pope  and  persuaded  him  to  authorise  the  invasion  by  Henry  II., 
was  the  great  object  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan  had  in  view  in 
writing  his  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  Irish  to  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.*'  Dr.  Lanigan  was  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
some  eminence,  formerly  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  His  work  has  been  always  held  in  high  estimation  for  its 
learning.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  think  so  well  of  it  that 
one  of  their  number,  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Carew,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
tlio  College  of  Maynooth,  has  published  an  Epitome  of  it  as  a  text- 
book for  tlie  students  in  that  institution. 

The  orthodox  Protestant  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  St.  Patrick, 
the  apostle  of  Ireland,  went  to  that  country,  converted  the  natives, 
and  est^iblishcd  a  National  Church  quite  independent  of  the  Pope  and 
his  jurisdiction — a  Church  which  always  repudiated  Papal  authority 
and  resisted  the  influx  of  Papal  errors  till  subjugated  by  Henry  II., 
who  caused  the  Irish  Church  for  the  first  tune  to  pass  under  the  Papal 
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yoke.  Tills  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  many  Protestant  writers  contend, 
was  truly  and  essentially  an  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Anglican  type, 
with  which  the  present  Established  Church  of  Ireland  is  really 
identical.  The  identity  is  assumed  to  be  a  fact  cleariy  demonstrated; 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  assumption,  the  Boman  Catholic 
hierarchy  is  regarded  as  an  alien  institution  imposed  upon  the 
country,  and  possessing  no  right,  human  or  divine,  for  persisting  in 
its  very  offensive  intrusion.  Now,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  old  Church  which  existed  in  Ireland  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  century  was  an  institution  essentially  different  from  the  Papal 
hierarchy  which  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  been  finally 
established  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Boman  empire,  within 
which  the  Island  of  Saints  was  never  included.  There  can,  I  think, 
be  as  little  doubt  that  the  same  old  Irish  Church  was  totally  different 
from  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  law  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation.  Many  able  works  have  been  written  upon  this  subject, 
but  I  know  of  none,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  that  can  be  for  one 
moment  compared,  for  learning,  research,  accuracy,  candour,  and 
sound  judgment,  with  the  recently  published  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd.^  Fully  one-half  this  most  valuable  work  is 
devoted  to  "  an  introductory  dissertation  on  some  early  usages  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  its  historical  position  from  the  establishment 
of  the  English  colony  to  the  present  day.'' 

Enlightened  and  candid  as  Dr.  Todd  is,  he  assumes  upon  his  very 
title-page  that  the  old  Celtic  Church  and  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment are  one  and  the  same  body,  although  he  himself  has  proved  by 
irresistible  historical  testimony,  and  in  express  words  asserted,  that 
the  old  Church  in  question  had  become  "practically  extinct"  before 
the  Reformation.  "The  Church  of  the  native  Irish,'*  he  writes, 
"  was  discountenanced  and  ignored  by  Rome  as  well  as  by  England.  It 
consisted  of  the  old  Irish  clergy  and  inmates  of  the  monasteries 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  English  pale,  who  had  not  adopted  the 
English  manners  or  language,  and  who  were,  therefore,  dealt  with 
as  rebels,  and  compelled  to  seek  for  support  from  the  charity  or 
devotion  of  the  people.  Many  of  these  took  refuge  in  foreign  coimtries, 
or  connected  themselves  with  foreign  emissaries  hostile  to  England  at 
home  ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  had 
accepted  the  Reformation,  the  mere  Irish  clergy  were  found  to  have 
become  practically  extinct."^ 

When  foreign  writers  in  the  interest  of  the  Pope  came  to  deal  with 
the  native  Irish  Church,  they  were  shocked  with  what  they  regarded 

(1)  *'  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland.    A  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Mission,  &c."     By 
James  Henthom  Todd,  D.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University,  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.* 
.  (2)  life  of  St  Patrick,  p.  241. 
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as  its  gross  Irregularities.  St.  Bernard,  in  his  "Life  of  Malachy/' 
for  example,  complains  that  up  to  his  own  times  there  had  been  "  a 
dissolution  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a  relaxation  of  censure,  a 
making  void  of  religion,  and  that  a  cruel  barbarism,  nay,  a  sort 
of  Paganism,  were  substituted  under  the  Christian  name."  In  proof 
of  this  he  adds  that  "  bishops  were  changed  and  multiplied  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Metropolitan,  a  thing  unheard  of  since  the  beginning 
of  Christianity ;  without  order,  without  reason,  so  that  one  bishop- 
rick  was  not  content  with  a  single  bishop,  but  almost  every  congre- 
gation had  its  separate  bishop."  It  is  quite  evident  that  St.  Bernard 
was  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  churches,  and  equally 
ignorant  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Continental  nations  in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity. 

An  Oxford  champion  of  Apostolic  Succession  speaks  of  "  the 
minuteness  of  the  dioceses  into  which  many  parts  of  Christendom 
were  divided  in  the  first  ages.  Some  churches  in  Italy  were  more 
like  our  rural  deaneries  than  what  we  now  consider  dioceses,  being 
not  above  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  extent,  and  their  sees  not  above  five 
or  six  miles  from  each  other."  ^  When  Christians  were  but  a  fraction 
of  the  population,  and  their  bishops  lived  ^vithin  five  or  six  miles  of 
each  other,  it  is  manifest  that  those  bishops  could  have  been  nothing 
more  than  congregational  ministers.  In  Bingham's  time  the  king- 
dom of  ^Naples  contained  147  sees,  of  which  twenty  were  archbishop- 
rics. Asia  Minor,  a  country  about  twice  the  size  of  Ireland,  had 
nearly  400  dioceses.  This  refers  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  hitter 
end  of  the  fourth  century ;  a  period  at  which  many  of  the  village 
and  rural  bishoprics  had  been  abolished  in  the  process  of  centralisation, 
in  order  to  aggrandise  and  enrich  the  prelatic  order.  Yet  at  that 
time  there  still  remained  400  bishops  in  a  territory  not  much  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  and  in  which  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  population 
had  been  evangelised.  "  Some  that  appear  to  be  our  pastors,"  wrote 
Eusebius,  "  deserting  the  law  of  piety,  were  inflamed  against  each 
other  with  mutual  strifes,  accumulating  quarrels  and  threats, 
rivalship,  hostility,  and  hatred  to  each  other,  only  anxious  to 
assert  the  government  as  a  kind  of  sovereignty  for  themselves."  The 
city  bishops  had  from  their  position  gradually  acquired  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  rural  bishops,  and  when  Christianity  was  established 
by  Constantino  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  metropolitan  prelates 
were  vastly  increased.  Neander,  speaking  of  the  earliest  Apostolic 
churches,  says  : — "  It  is  certain  that  every  Church  was  governed  by 
a  number  of  the  elders,  or  overseers,  chosen  from  among  themselves, 
and  we  find  among  them  no  individual  distinguished  above  the  rest, 
who  presided  as  a  primus  inter  pares;  though  probably  in  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostolic,  of  which  we  have  unfortu- 

(1)  Tracts  for  the  Times.    No.  33. 
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nately  so  few  authentic  memorials,  the  practice  was  introduced  of 
applying  to  such  a  one  the  name  episcopoSy  by  way  of  distinction."  ^ 
Mosheim  and  Milner,  in  their  Church  histories,  Dr.  Hinds,  in  his 
**  Early  Progress  of  Christianity,"  and  a  host  of  the  most  learned 
Episcopalian  historians,  allow  that  there  were  no  diocesan  bishops 
in  the  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate 
followers.  And  Hooker,  admitting  the  fact,  observes : — "  The 
necessity  of  polity  and  regimen  may  be  believed  without  holding 
any  certain  form  to  be  necessary  in  them  all.  And  the  general 
principles  are  such  as  do  not  particularly  apply  to  any  one;  but 
simdry  forms  of  discipline  may  be  equally  consistent  with  the  general 
maxims  of  Scripture."  Churchmen,  who  would  base  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  and  even  the 
salvation  of  souls  upon  an  Apostolic  succession,  whict  cannot  be 
proved,  and  a  form  of  Church  government  which  the  Apostles  never 
established,  but  which  was  borrowed  from  Paganism,  should  learn  a 
lesson  of  toleration  from  "  the  judicious  Hooker."  Du  Pin  tells  us 
that  in  the  fourth  century  the  form  of  Church  polity  was  settled ; 
and  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  according  to  the  form  of  the  civil 
government.  The  civil  province  formed  the  body  of  the  eccle- 
siastical province.  The  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  was  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  bishop  of  the  province.  Some  rights  and  preroga- 
tives were  assigned  to  him,  and  to  him  was  conmiitted  the  care  of 
overseeing  the  whole  province.  Those  "metropolitans,"  thus 
enriched  and  exalted,  and  imitating  the  grandeur  of  the  civil 
rulers  in  the  same  city,  naturally  looked  down  with  contempt  on 
their  ]X)or  and  unpolished  coimtry  brethren,  whoso  presence  wounded 
their  oflBlcial  pride  when  they  met  them  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Church,  and  found  them  sitting  as  their  equals  in  synods  and  councils. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  empire  declined  and  the  Church 
rose  in  power  and  influence,  the  civil  arrangements  of  the  states  with 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  oflBlcial  jurisdiction,  were  adopted  by  the 
Church,  until  a  territorial  hierarchy  became  fully  developed,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  Papal  tiara.  Ireland,  which  lay  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  in  the  far  West,  remained  for  centuries  exempt 
from  those  changes,  and  the  Church  there  cltmg  with  strong  tenacity 
to  the  system  that  had  been  planted  by  the  first  missionaries. 

If,  then,  every  congregation  in  that  coimtry  had  its  own  bishop, 
instead  of  proving  that  the  Irish  Christians  were  corrupt,  disorderly, 
and  heathenish,  it  would  prove  only  that  they  had  adhered  with 
fidelity  to  the  primitive  system  of  Church  polity,  modified  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  by  the  genius  of  the 
Celtic  race.  The  word  "  bishop,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
by  Cburchmen,  and  generally  understood,  means  a  prelate  who  rides 

(1)  "Hifltoiy  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  of  the  Church,"  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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over  a  number  of  parochial  clergy,  be  the  same  more  or  less.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Ireland  till  it  was  imported  by  the 
Norsemen,  and  imposed  by  the  Pope.  During  six  or  seven  centuries 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or  about  half  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick,  the  word  "  parish,"  or 
its  equivalent,  does  not  once  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church. 
But  the  parish  we  know  is  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  now 
established  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  old  Irish  Church  was 
built  without  this  foundation  stone  of  Episcopacy ;  and  the  first  thing 
that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Todd  can  find  which  at  all  resembles  a  "  diocese  " 
is  indicated  in  the  following  words: — "The  district  which  owed 
allegiance  to  the  chieftain,  and  was  inhabited  by  his  followers,  became 
the  proper  field  of  labour  to  hi$  bishops  and  clergy,  and  this  was  the 
first  approdch  made  to  a  diocese  or  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland."  ^  But  let  not  Presbyterians  or  Independents 
take  comfort  from  the  non-episcopal  character  of  that  Church.  Its 
ecclesiastical  polity,  if  the  word  be  applicable  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  was  neither  Presbyterian  nor  Congregational.  We  look  in 
vain  for  either  model  in  the  old  Church  of  Ireland ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  futile  than  the  attempt  of  controversialists  to  torture  its 
ancient  ecclesiastical  records  into  proofs  in  favour  of  their  respective 
systems  of  Church  government. 

^Vhen  St.  Bernard  and  other  assailants  charged  the  Irish  Churches 
with  having  a  bishop  for  every  congregation,  they  did  not  state  the 
whole  truth,  nor  half  the  truth.  The  "  Four  Masters  "  make  the 
number  of  churches  established  by  St.  Patrick  700,  with  700  bishops 
and  3,000  priests.^  Dr.  Petrie  has  published  a  later  record,  A.p.  664, 
in  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  consecrated  350  bishops,  300 
priests,  and  700  churches.  But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  those 
numbers.  The  early  MS.  records  were  manipulated,  modified,  and 
mixed  with  legends  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages.  What  is  ccrt^iin 
is,  that  almost  every  religious  community  worshipping  in  one  place 
had  not  only  one  bishop,  but  several  bishops,  the  prevailing  number 
being  sevetiy  to  which  the  Irish  Christians  evidently  attached  a  mystic 
import.  Thus  the  MartjTology  of  Donegal  mentions  no  less  than 
six  groups  of  seven  bishops  each,  living  together.  In  three  of  those 
cases  the  seven  bishops  are  said  to  have  been  brothers — sons  of  one 
father.  "  But  this  list,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  is  completely  eclipsed  by 
the  141  groups  of  seven  bishops  of  various  churches  and  places  in 
Ireland,  who  are  invoked  in  the  Irish  Litany,  attributed  to  Aengus 
Cele  De,  or  the  culdee,  and  probably  composed  in  the  ninth 
century."^  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  seven  was  deemed 
necessary,  or  was  general  in  the  churches.     Dr.  Todd  thinks  that  the 

(1)  St.  Patrick,  p.  38.  (2)  O'Donovan's  Translation,  a.d.  493. 

(3)  St  Patrick,  p.  32. 
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institution  of  seven  bishops  was  only  temporary.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  there  was  generally  a  plurality  of  bishops  in 
each  church  or  religious  community,  or  that  the  bishop  was  ordained 
**per  saltum,"  that  is,  without  passing  through  any  intervening 
orders,  and  that  this  was  done  by  a  single  bishop  with  the  simple 
formality  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  often  with  little 
attention  to  personal  qualifications.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  was 
implied  by  the  title  of  "  bishop  '*  than  that  the  bearer  was,  as  we 
should  now  say,  in  "  holy  orders,"  that  he  was  a  "  clergyman  "  or 
"  minister ;  "  it  gave  him  a  certain  clerical  status,  being,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  our  term  "  Hevercnd."  The  title  conferred  no  juris- 
diction whatever.  Dr.  Todd  has  made  this  quite  plain  and  perfectly 
undeniable,  by  proofs  drawn  from  the  original  records,  admitted  by 
such  writers  as  Lanigan  and  Colgan.  The  learned  dignitary  gives 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  the  following  words  : — "  From  the 
foregoing  facts  and  anecdotes,  no  doubt  can  remain  in  the  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  normal  state  of  Episcopacy  in 
Ireland  was,  as  we  have  described,  noii'diocemn,  each  bishop  acting 
independently,  without  any  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and  either 
entirely  independent,  or  subject  only  to  the  ahbat  of  his  monastery, 
or  in  the  spirit  of  clanship  to  his  chieftain.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  necessarily  a  great  multiplication  of  bishops.  There  was  no 
restraint  upon  their  being  consecrated.  Every  man  of  eminence  for 
piety  or  learning  was  advanced  to  the  order  of  a  bishop  as  a  sort  of 
degree  or  mark  of  distinction.  Many  of  these  lived  as  solitaries  or 
in  monasteries.  Many  of  them  established  schools  for  the  practice 
of  religious  life  and  the  cultivation  of  sacred  learning,  having  no 
diocese  or  fixed  episcopal  duties  ;  and  many  of  them,  influenced  by 
missionary  zeal,  went  forth  to  the  Continent,  to  Great  Britain,  or  to 
other  heathen  lands,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.'* 
Again,  **  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Christian  empire,  both  in 
ihe  East  and  in  the  West,  was  divided  into  episcopal  provinces  and 
dioceses,  based  upon  the  ancient  civil  divisions,  and  the  canonical 
regulations  in  question  were  closely  connected  with  the  institution  of 
metropolitan  and  diocesan  jurisdiction.  In  Ireland,  where  there 
were  no  metropolitans,  no  dioceses,  and  no  fixed  or  legally  recognised 
civil  divisions  of  the  country,  these  canonical  rules  were  inapplicable, 
and  therefore  were  disregarded.'*  ^ 

The  word  "  archbishop,"  it  is  true,  occurs  in  Irish  Church  history, 
but  Dr.  Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  used  in  a  sense  totally  different 
from  its  present  meaning.  The  Irish  word  ard-episcop  is  not  equi- 
valent to  archbishop;  it  denotes  simply  an  eminent  or  celebrated 
bishop,  and  there  might  be  several  of  such  archbishops  in  the  same 
town  or  district.^ 

(1)  St.  Patrick,  pp.  27-79.        (2)  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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Dr.  Todd  has  justly  remarked  that  the  clan  is  the  true  key  to  Irish 
historj^  political  and  ecclesiastical.  Upon  the  clan  Christianity  was 
grafted  in  the  monastic  form,  and  this  vital  connection  was  main- 
tained indissolubly  till — after  a  struggle  which  endured  for  nearly 
four  centuries — the  clan  system  itself  was  destroyed  by  the  power  of 
England.  "When  the  Christian  missionaries  first  went  to  Ireland, 
they  found  the  clans  existing  as  the  primitive  form  of  government, 
with  numerous  chieftains  virtually  independent,  and  one,  two,  or 
three  nominal  kings.  St.  Patrick  and  his  followers  alwa}'s  applied 
themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  the  chieftain,  and  with  his  con- 
version followed  that  of  the  clan  or  sept.  At  or  near  his  head- 
quarters in  the  town,  village,  or  station,  they  obtained  permission  to 
erect  a  church,  and  school,  and  a  dwelling  house,  in  which  they  and 
their  leading  converts  lived  in  community,  cultivating  the  land  they 
had  obtained,  teaching  those  who  came  to  them  for  instruction,  and 
thus  forming  centres  of  civilisation.  They  selected  almost  invariably 
the  sacred  sites  of  Paganism,  and  built  their  wooden  churches  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Roiuid  Towers — then  as  mvsterious  and  inscrutable 
as  they  are  to-day.  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  "  Historj'^  of  Ireland," 
follows  the  Abbe  M'Geoghegan  and  other  Irish  writers  in  describing, 
with  poetic  colouring,  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross.  "  In  Ireland,"  he 
says,  *'  by  the  influence  of  one  humble  but  zealous  missionary,  and 
with  little  previous  preparation  of  the  soil  by  other  hands,  Christianity 
burst  forth  at  the  first  ray  of  apostolic  light,  and  with  the  sudden 
ripeness  of  a  northern  summer,  covered  the  whole  land.  Kings  and 
princes,  when  not  themselves  among  the  ranks  of  the  converted,  saw 
their  sons  and  daughters  joining  in  the  train  wfthout  a  murmur. 
Chiefs,  at  variance  in  all  else,  agreed  in  meeting  under  the  Christian 
banner ;  and  the  proud  Druid  and  Bard  laid  their  superstitions  meekly 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ;  nor,  by  a  singular  disposition  of  Providence, 
imexampled  indeed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  was  there  a 
single  drop  of  blood  shed  on  account  of  religion,  through  the  entire 
course  of  this  mild  Christian  revolution,  by  which,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  all  Ireland  was  brought  tranquilly  under  the  influence  of 
"the Gospel."^  And  so  IPGeoghegan  says :  "  On  pent  dire  avec  verity 
que  nuUe  autre  nation  dans  toute  la  Chretiennete  ne  recut  les  nouvelles 
du  royaume  de  Dieu,  et  la  foi  de  Jesus  Christ,  avec  tant  de  joie." 
The  only  defect  of  this  beautiful  picture  is,  that  it  is  not  true  ;  and, 
indeed,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country  or  with  human  nature, 
nothing  can  seem  more  unlike  the  truth.  St.  l*atrick's  life  was  often 
in  danger  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Druids.  His  ecclesiastical 
establishments  were  surrounded  by  fortifications  for  the  protection  of 
the  inmates  ;  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  as  Armagh, 
Cashel,   Downpatrick,  Clogher,  were  built   in   situations  possessing 

(1)  "Hiatorj-  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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natural  advantages  for  defence,  or  near  the  already  fortified  habita- 
tions of  the  converted  chieftains.    Whole  tribes  persisted  in  rejecting 
Christianity  for  ages.    Even  where  the  greatest  success  was  obtained, 
it  was  secured  by  a  prudent  tolerance  of  the  national  superstitionSj 
or  by  even  turning  them  to  account,  in  order  to  graft  upon  them 
Christian  ceremonies.     It  was  only  in  "some  rare  instances"  that 
the  missionary  ventured  upon  the  destruction  of  an  idol,   or  the 
xemoval  of  a  pillar-stone ;  sometimes  he  contented  himself  with  in- 
scribing upon  such  stones  the  sacred  names  or  symbols  of  Christianity, 
and  ultimately  they  were  changed  into  crosses.     The  very  festivals  of 
the  heathen  were  respected,  and  converted  into  Christian  solemnities 
or  holidays.     The  Beltim  and  the  Sam/tain  of  our  Pagan  forefathers 
are  still  observed  in  the  popular  sports  of  May  Day  and  All  Hallow's 
Eve ;  while  the  bonfires  on  St.  John's  Eve,  through  the  flames  of 
which  children  are  accustomed  to  jump,  and  from  which  till  lately 
cools  were  taken  to  the  corn-fields  to  secure  them  from  blight,  are  a 
rcnmant  of  the  worship  of  Baal.     "  Nothing  is  clearer,"  says  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  "  than  that  Patrick  engrafted  Christianity  on  the  Pagan 
superstitions  with  so  much  skill,  that  he  won  the  people  over  to  the 
Christian  religion  before  they  understood  the  exact  difierence  between 
the  two  systems  of  belief ;  and  much  of  this  half-Pagan,  half-Christian 
religion  will  be  found  not  only  in  the  Irish  stories  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  in  the  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  to  the  present  day."^     Dr. 
O'Donovan  has  translated  an  ancient  poem,  in  which  the  Christian 
bard  contrasts  his  faith  with  Druidism  thus : — 

**  Our  fate  depends  not  on  sneezing ; 
Nor  on  a  bird  perched  on  a  twig ; 
Nor  on  the  root  of  a  knotted  tree. 
I  adore  not  the  voice  of  birds, 
Nor  sneezing,  nor  lots  in  this  world ; 
Nor  a  boy,  nor  chance,  nor  woman : 
My  Druid  is  Christ,  the  Son  of  God — 
Christ,  son  of  Mary !  the  great  Abbat, 
The  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  &c. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  from  childhood  to  old  age,  even  at  the  present 
day,  an  Irish  peasant  never  sneezes  without  exclaiming,  **  God  bless 

USi 

Not  only  was  the  old  Irish  Church  from  the  earliest  times  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  gross  forms  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil,  but  in  hiter  times  it  was  exposed  to  corrup- 
tion from  the  Pagan  rites  of  the  Danes  or  Norsemen,  who  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  country.  In  order,  therefore,  that  it  might 
be  able  to  withstand  "  a  lawless  and  savage  paganisiu,"  in  the  midst 
ot  which  neither  life  nor  property  was  secure,  monastic  institutions 
become  a  necessity.     The  head  of  each  of  these  coenobitic  associations, 

(1)  "  Four  Masters,"  p.  131.' 
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was  the  abbat,  wlio  was  often  a  layman,  and  sometimes  the  head  of 
the  institution  was  a  woman,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Bridget  of  Kildare.* 
Within  the  abbey  or  monastery  the  bishops  lived  and  laboured, 
subject  to  the  abbat  so  long  as  they  chose  to  remain,  but  free  to 
go  where  they  pleased  if  they  became  discontented  with  their  posi- 
tion, and  aspired  to  be  founders  of  similar  institutions  in  other  lands, 
which  many  of  them  did,  winning  great  fame  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  becoming  saints  in  the  Roman  calendar.  At  home 
the  bishops  assisted  in  cultivating  the  soil,  ploughing,  digging, 
reaping,  &c.,  unless  the  wealth  of  the  institution  rendered  them 
independent  of  such  toil,  and  enabled  them  to  devote  their  energies 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  art,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  people  around  them.  These  communities  were  in  some  cases 
so  numerous  and  prosperous  that  they  became  the  nuclei  of  consi- 
derable towns. 

In  a  document  first  published  by  Archbishop  Usher,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
Irish  "  saints  "  are  classed  in  three  orders.  The  first  were  all  famous 
and  holy  bishops,  who  rejected  not  the  services  and  society  of  women, 
"  because,  founded  on  the  rock  of  Christ,  they  did  not  fear  the  blast 
of  temptation."  They  had  but  one  head,  Christ,  but  ono  chief, 
Patrick,  but  one  mass,  and  one  tonsure,  from  ear  to  ear.  The  second 
order  had  also  one  head  and  lord,  but  different  masses  or  liturgies  ; 
they  refused  the  services  of  women,  separating  them  from  the 
monasteries.  The  third  order  dwelt  in  desert  places,  lived  on  herbs 
and  Vater,  and  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  despising  property  of  all 
sorts.  They  were,  in  fact,  hermits.  Dr.  Lanigan  accounts  for  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  monasteries,  by  the  fact  that  it  became 
necessary  when  they  were  crowded  with  young  students;  and  he  asks 
how  would  Dr.  Ledwich  like  to  see  boarding-schools  composed  indis- 
criminately of  grown-up  boys  and  girls.  On  this  document  Dr. 
Todd  makes  the  remark,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  catalogue 
there  is  not  the  smallest  allusion  to  diocesan  or  archiepiscopal  juris- 
diction. Not  a  word  is  said  of  a  primacy  in  Armagh,  or  any  pecidiar 
authority  vested  in  the  successors  of  St.  Patrick,  except  this,  that 
the  first  order,  having  their  one  head  Christ,  followed  Patrick  as  their 
leader  or  guide,  retained  in  the  celebration  of  their  mass  the  liturgy 
introduced  by  him,  adopted  the  same  tonsure  and  the  same  Easter, 
which  he  had  taught,  and  were  so  far  united  in  discipline  **  that  what 
one  of  their  churches  excommunicated,  all  excommunicated."  The 
second  order  of  saints  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  connection 
with  Armagh  or  the  institutions  of  St.  Patrick.  They  had  received  a 
mass  or  liturgy  from  David,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Menevia,  now 

(1)  Dr.  Todd  spells  tho  word  "  abbat,"  not  "  abbot,"  following  the  primitive  and  more 
correct  practice. 
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St.  David's,  in  "Wales.  This  order  was  also  connected  with  the 
Ck)lomban  churches  of  North  Britain,  Cumberland,  and  Durham.  It 
was  from  this  order  proceeded  "  that  great  stream  of  Irish  missionaries 
who  went  forth  to  evangelise  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and 
during  some  following  centuries."  Dr.  Todd  adds  the  following 
remarkable  passage : — *'  From  them  the  venerable  Bede  must  have 
derived  his  information  respecting  the  Scotic  or  Irish  churches. 
From  them  must  have  been  obtained  all  the  information  respecting 
Ireland  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  continental  authors. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  writings  of  Bede  we  find  no  mention 
of  St.  Patrick  or  of  Armagh.  He  speaks  only  of  Colimiba  and  the 
presbyters  or  bishops  of  the  second  order  of  saints.  Adamnan  also, 
the  biographer,  although  he  once  incidentally  mentions  St.  Patrick, 
is  silent  as  to  Armagh.  The  continental  missionaries  of  the  sixth 
and  following  centuries  seem  to  have  carried  with  them  to  Europe  no 
traditions  of  Armagh  or  of  Patrick.  This  remarkable  silence  has 
appeared  to  some  unaccountable,  and  even  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  St.  Patrick.  But  the  explanation  of  it  is  obvious ;  the 
Irish  saints  of  the  second  order  were  connected  with  the  British 
Church,  and  not  with  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick.  They  were  dis- 
posed to  emigration,  and  their  religious  zeal  carried  them  to  the 
Picts  of  North  Britain  and  to  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  There  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  say  anything  to  their  converts  about  Armagh  or  the  successors 
of  St.  Patrick.  They  were  in  all  probability  more  anxious  to  connect 
the  churches  and  monasteries  which  they  had  founded  on  the 
Continent  with  Home  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  from  whom 
more  effectual  support  might  be  obtained.  But  that  they  did  not 
altogether  ignore  St.  Patrick  is  evident  from  the  great  collection  of 
canons,  from  which  D'Achery  has  published  extracts,  in  which 
Patrick  and  the  sjmods  said  to  have  been  held  by  him  are  frequently 
referred  to.  This  collection  has  been  preserved  in  continental 
libraries  only,  and  was  evidently  compiled  in  one  of  the  continental 
monasteries  connected  with  Ireland."  ^ 

Referring  to  Wales,  Dr.  Lanigan  states  that  in  those  times  a  great 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  reh'gious  persons  of  Ireland  and 
those  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Brittany ;  so  that  while  Irishmen 
repaired  to  either  of  the  latter  coimtries,  many  pious  Britons  used  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  Ireland.  Among  many  instances, 
he  mentions  St.  Renan,  an  Irish  bishop,  who  retired  to  Brittany 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  led  a  solitary  life  in 
the  Forest  of  Nivet.^  Could  this  be  an  ancestor  of  the  author  of 
"LaViede  J^sus?" 

The  original  taint  of  paganism  was  never  fully  worked  out  of  the 

(1)  St  Patrick,  pp.  95,  96.  (2)  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  vol;  i.  p  492, 
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Celtic  Church.  With  the  old  customs,  the  old  religion  survived. 
An  English  Governor  once  complained  bitterly  that  the  very  soil 
of  Connaught  was  "  Popish."  The  Christian  reformers  of  the  middle 
ages  might  have  said  of  all  Ireland  that  the  very  soil  was  Pagan. 
The  festive  gatherings,  in  honour  of  the  saints  called  "patrons," 
held  around  the  "  holy  wells,"  differed  little  forty  years  ago  from 
what  St.  Patrick  found  them  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  The 
saints  succeeded  to  the  gods.  There  was  the  same  belief  in  miraculous 
powers,  magic,  and  charms,  the  same  mortifying  self-inflictions,  the 
same  riotous  self-indulgence,  the  same  grotesque  mixture  of  devotion 
and  revelry,  of  piety  and  immorality. 

The  Magi,  or  Bards,  contributed  powerfidly  to  keep  alive  the  old 
superstitions.  They  were  a  sort  of  scribes,  a  literary  priesthood, 
antiquaries,  chroniclers,  conveyancers,  historians,  and  poets,  who  kept 
the  national  records  and  celebrated  the  fame  of  kings,  chiefs,  and 
heroes,  whose  delight  was  to  glorify  the  past,  and  thrill  their  hearers 
with  the  recitals  of  the  warlike  achievements  of  their  pagan  ancestors;. 
This  class  became  extremely  numerous.  There  was  a  round  of  festivities 
from  the  1st  of  November,  a  great  pagan  festival,  which  became  "  All 
Saints'  Day,"  to  Easter,  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth — and  May  Day,  the  festival  of  Baal,  or  the  sun  god, 
whose  name  is  still  borne  by  innumerable  places  in  Ireland.  During 
the  whole  half  year  the  Bards  were  quartered  upon  the  people, — 
**  coshering," — and  became  such  a  burden  at  last,  that  a  proposal  was 
seriously  entertained  by  the  abbats  and  chiefs  to  banish  the  whole 
tribe.  Thcv  were  the  more  inclined  to  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bards  were  to  a  great  extent  sceptics  and  scoffers — a  sort  of  mixture 
of  the  scribe  and  the  sadducee,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  the  old 
idolatry.  But  the  proposal  was  overnded.  The  bards  were  indis* 
pensable  as  record-keepers,  transcribers,  and  interpreters  of  the 
Brehon  laws,.  &c.,  and  instead  of  being  abolished,  the  order  was 
reformed  and  curtailed.  The  complaint,  however,  was  often  made 
that  the  bardic  class  had  contributed  materially  to  the  corruption 
in  faith  and  morals  of  the  Irish  Churches,  and  that  they  formed  a 
party  hostile  to  the  clergy.  At  all  events  there  was  "  a  general 
disorganisation  of  discipline,  a  dissolution  of  morals,  a  partial  apostacy 
from  the  faith,  a  return  to  the  superstitions  of  paganism."  But  a 
body  of  reformers  sprang  up,  the  chief  of  whom  was  St.  Gildas,  who 
went  over  from  Wales  to  assist  in  the  good  work  of  evangelisation. 
Another  great  reformer  was  St.  Dissibod,  whose  biographer,  the 
Abbess  Hildegardis,  describes  the  state  of  morals  then  prevailing 
in  Ireland  "as  making  men  resemble  beasts,  more  than  rational 
moral  beings."  But  in  those  charges  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  exaggeration;  and  we  find,  in  the  collection  of  old  Irish 
canons,  a  sort  of  apology  for  "  holy  abbats,  whose  only  fault  is  that 
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they  possess  castles  and  ride  in  chariots,  either  &om  the  custom  of 
the  country  or  because  of  infirmity.  Por  these  things  are  less  inju- 
rious if  they  are  possessed  in  humility  and  patience  than  labouring 
at  the  plough,  and  driving  stakes  into  the  earth  with  presmnption 
and  pride.  When  the  ship  is  wrecked  let  him,  swim  who  can 
swim.  ' 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  old  Irish  Church  was  its  clanship,  and 
the  facts  that  many  of  its  abbats,  or  chief  rulers,  were  not  in  holy 
orders  ;  and  when  they  were  in  holy  orders,  the  rights  of  chieftaincy 
were  transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  landlords,  who  enjoyed  them  in 
hereditary  succession.  Thus  the  land  granted  in  fee  to  St.  Patrick, 
or  any  other  ecclesiastic,  conveyed  to  the  clerical  society  of  which  it 
became  the  endowment,  all  the  rights  of  a  chieftain  or  head  of  a  clan. 
The  com-arb,  or  co-arb— -that  is  to  say,  the  heir  or  successor  of  the 
original  saint — ^who  was  the  founder  of  the  religious  society,  whether 
bishop  or  abbat,  became  the  inheritor  of  his  spiritual  and  of&cial  in- 
fluence in  religious  matters.  The  descendants  in  blood,  or  "  foimder's 
kin,"  were  inheritors  of  the  temporal  rights  of  property,  although 
bound  to  exercise  those  rights  in  subjection,  or  subordination,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  co-arb.  There  was  sometimes  a  double  succession,  or 
progenies^  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  both  connected  by  blood  with  the 
original  founder  or  donor  of  the  lands.  The  tendency  of  this  system 
was  to  throw  the  ecclesiastical  succession  into  the  hands  of  the  lay 
soccession,  and  so  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  founder,  by  transferring 
the  endowment  to  the  laity.  This  is  what  actually  took  place  in 
Armagh,  and  continued  for  two  hundred  years,  the  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  community,  or  monastery,  whose  successor  afterwards 
claimed  to  be  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  being  actually  a  layman,  and 
employing  others  to  do  the  clerical  duty.  The  rank  of  the  feudal 
kfrd,  or  chieftain,  absorbed  the  co-existing  episcopal  or  sacerdotal 
character  in  the  co-arb,  or  spiritual  chieftain.  The  ^^Jamily  "  of  a 
monastery  comprehended  not  only  the  bishops,  friars,  or  monks,  and 
oiher  religious  inmates,  but  included  also  in  many  cases  the  vassals, 
8er&,  or  clansmen  who  lived  on  the  lands  around  the  abbey,  and 
other  dependencies.  Sometimes  an  abbat  was  a  pluralist,  and  had 
under  his  rule  several  monasteries.  For  example,  the  Abbat  of  Hy 
was  the  conunon  head  of  the  .monasteries  of  Durrow,  Kells,  Swords, 
DrumcJiff,  and  other  houses  in  Ireland,  founded  by  Columba,  whose 
successor  he  was.  Hence  the  "  family  "  of  Columbkill  was  composed 
of  the  congregations,  or  inmates,  and  dependants  of  all  those  monas- 
teries, together  with  the  mother-monastery  of  the  island  of  Hy.  The 
feudal  abbat,  therefore,  was  often  able  to  turn  out  a  large  body  of 
fighting  men  to  defend  his  establishments  and  his  estates,  in  which 
they  had  a  joint  property.     In  general,  however,  the  family  of  the 

(1)  Todd,  p.  144. 
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monastery  consisted  only  of  the  monk-bishops  and  their  assistants. 
This  mixture  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  has  been  a  source  of  the 
utmost  confusion  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  looked  at  the  old 
Irish  Church  through  the  modem  hierarchical  system,  and  laboured 
to  trace  the  line  of  apostolical  succession  from  St.  Patrick  down  to 
their  own  time.  **  Even  Ussher,  Ware,  and  Lanigan,'*  says  Dr. 
Todd,  "  led  away  by  their  preconceived  opinions,  as  to  the  existence 
of  diocesan  succession  from  the  age  of  St.  Patrick,  were  unable  to 
realise  to  themselves  the  strange  state  of  society  indicated  by  our 
ancient  records,  and  the  still  more  strange  state  of  the  Church,  when 
bishops  were  without  dioceses  or  territorial  jurisdiction.  Hence  it  is 
that  these  eminent  writers  took  the  modern  state  of  the  Church,  since 
the  establishment  of  dioceses,  as  the  model  of  what  they  conceived 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of 
Patrick  and  Columbkill,  and  thus  they  have  confounded  the  ancient 
corbes  with  chorepiscopi,  and  erenachs  with  archdeacons.  Even 
Colgan,  influenced  by  the  same  prejudices,  fell  into  the  same 
mistakes."^ 

The  latter  office  mentioned  had  reference  to  the  Church  lands,  and 
was  also  hereditary  in  the  same  families.  There  are  ancient  lists  of 
the  co-arbs  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  Dr.  Todd,  the  most  learned  man  in 
the  Irish  Established  Church,  and  probably  the  most  competent  of 
living  judges  in  such  matters,  affirms  that  they  all  bear  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  drawn  up  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  "  when,"  he  adds,  "  archi- 
episcopal  and  diocesan  jurisdiction  were  introduced — and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  authors  were  influenced  by  a  wish  to  establish  a  claim 
to  a  regular  episcopal  succession — at  least  at  Armagh,  and  thus  to 
escape  so  far  the  reproach  of  irregularity,  which  the  Roman  party 
amongst  the  Norsemen  and  English  of  that  period  had  brought 
against  the  Irish  Church." 

We  know  how  eager  some  noisy  champions  of  the  Irish  Esta- 
blishment at  the  present  day  are  to  prop  up  apostolical  succession, 
and  to  claim  it  for  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  hierarchy,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  antiquaries  of  his  time,  himself  a  zealous  Churchman, 
has  demonstrated,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  claim  has  not  a  shadow 
of  foundation  in  history.  In  reference  to  a  regular  succession  in 
Armagh,  or  elsewhere.  Dr.  Todd  says,  emphatically,  **  The  Truth  is, 

THERE  WAS  NO  SUCH  THING."^ 

The  monastic  institutions  or  clan-churches  were  mutually  in- 
dependent and  perfectly  free  from  external  authority,  although 
they  made  repeated  attempts  to  establish  common  rules  of  discipline, 

(1)  St.  Patrick,  p.  182.  (2)  Ibid.  p.  172. 
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and  to  be  so  &r  united  that  what  one  church  excommunicated,  all 
should  excommunicate.  But  the  Church  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  sept  to  which  it  belonged,  and  its  establishments  were  plundered 
and  burned  without  scruple,  in  the  course  of  the  almost  internecine 
war  which  the  chiefs  and  tribes  waged  against  each  other.  The 
Celtic  abbeys  had  been  demolished  by  the  Danes  for  centuries  before 
the  Conquest ;  they  were  devastated  by  Anglo-Norman  settlers  for 
centuries  after  the  Conquest ;  and  they  often  became  the  prey  of  those 
native  chiefs  who  should  have  united  to  a  man  in  their  defence.  Thu^ 
Glendalough  and  its  "Seven  Churches,"  situated  in  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  on  the  border  of  that  gloomy  lake  celebrated  by  Moore, 
had  in  the  twelfth  century  become  a  stronghold  of  robbers.  Nothing 
aeems  to  have  survived  the  violence  of  the  times  but  the  Kound 
Tower,  which  sphinx-like  looks  down  upon  the  ruins  of  the  rudely 
constructed  ecclesiastic  buildings  ;  and  when  we  examine  both,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  how  any  man  could  believe  that  they  were  erected 
by  the  same  race  of  people,  and  for  the  same  religious  purposes. 

This  leads  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  old  Church  of  Ireland  was  "housed."  Lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  I  disparage  the  Irish  Church  unfairly  on  this  point,  I  will  give 
the  description  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  time  in  tho 
Words  of  Catholic  historians.  Father  Malone  writes,  "  In  nothing 
jras  the  Irish  Church  so  indebted  to  the  stranger  as  in  architecture. 
The  buildings  in  the  service  of  religion,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
English,  were  of  a  very  unpretending  character  in  Ireland.  The 
door  was  generally  to  the  west ;  the  windows  were  narrow,  splayed 
inwardly,  and  always  unglazed,  because  glass  for  glazing  purposes 
was  almost  unkno>vn.  .  .  .  The  churches  were  small  in  dimensions, 
seldcnn  did  they  reach  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  never  more.  Poverty 
of  spirit  was  displayed  even  in  the  service  of  God."  ^ 

The  writer  speaks  of  stone  buildings.  But  these  were  compara- 
tively modem.  The  Irish  churches  were  nearly  all  wooden  structures. 
Dr.  Lanigan  ^;iiakes  very  light  of  this  matter,  and  says,  "  In  building 
these  churches  of  wood,  the  Irish  had  no  peculiar  motive  imaginable 
except  that  they  were  very  little  in  the  habit  of  erecting  any  sort 
of  edifices  of  stone  or  other  materials.  Accordingly  nothing  can 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  assertion  of  a  silly  presuming  author 
that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Irish  Church  were  averse 
to  stone  fabrics.  Even  before  the  twelfth  century  some  stone  churches 
had  been  erected  in  Ireland,  although  it  was  not  until  that  period 
that  this  fashion  was  introduced  into  some  of  the  northern  parts."  ^ 
The  learned  Doctor  makes  the  very  natural  remark,  that  it  caimot 
be  expected  there  should  be  any  remains  of  such  wooden  structures 

(1)  "A  Church  History  of  Ireland,"  &c.    By  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone. 

(2)  Vol.  iv.  p.  393.    _, 
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at  present.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  wooden  churches  thrown  up  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  disruption.  In  the  Irish  churches,  no  doubt, 
the  workmanship  was  much  more  rough ;  but  feome  of  them  were 
so  ornament^  as  to  present  a  splendid  appearance.  The  finest, 
perhaps,  of  these  was  at  Kildare,  founded  and  richly  endowed  by 
St.  Bridget,  who  employed  as  many  bishops  as  she  thought  necessary 
to  do  the  clerical  part  of  the  work,  and  held  them  in  far  stricter 
submission  to  her  authority  than  Queen  Elizabeth  could  by  any 
possibility  enforce  in  her  bishops.  The  church  of  Kildare,  as  described 
by  Cogitosus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  was  large  and 
lofty,  and  adorned  with  paintings.  It  was  composed  entirely  of 
wood, — cruciform  like  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  At 
the  head  of  the  cross  was  placed  the  altar ;  and  this  part  was  entered 
by  a  door  at  each  end.  The  right  door  was  for  the  bishop  and 
those  who  were  to  assist  in  the  service ;  the  left  was  for  the  abbess 
and  the  nuns.  The  body  of  the  church  was  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  wooden  partition,  in  order  to  separate  the  sexes,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  mix  in  anv  of  the  Irish  churches.  For  the 
men  there  was  a  large  door,  not  in  the  front,  but  in  the  side ;  and 
for  the  women,  a  corresponding  door  at  the  opposite  side.  As  this 
was  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  churches,  a  sort  of  cathedral,  which 
vied  with  Armagh,  we  may  easily  infer  the  style  of  those  which 
existed  in  inferior  places. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  reverence  for  places  of 
worship  among  the  ancient  Irish,  nor  was  the  sacerdotal  spirit'  much 
cultivated.  This  was  manifested  particularly  by  the  clerical  costume, 
or  more  properly  speaking  the  absence  of  clerical  eostimie.  If  there 
was  primitive  simplicity  in  their  church  architecture,  there  was  still 
greater  simplicity  in  the  episcopal  dross.  This  has  been  graphically 
described  by  Dr.  Lanig^n.  All  the  clergy  were  distinguished  from 
the  laity  by  the  tonsure ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  sole 
distinction.  "  They  wore  a  long  timic  made  of  wool,  over  which  they 
sometime  wore  the  cuculla,  or  mantle  of  the  same  material.  Not- 
withstanding the  variety  of  monastic  rules  that  existed  in  Ireland, 
there  was  no  difference  as  to  the  colour  of  their  garments  ;  for  they 
left  the  wool  in  the  natural  colour  it  had  received  from  the  sheep. 
Accordingly,  some  of  them  were  clad  in  white,  some  in  black ;  for 
besides  white  sheep  there  were  also  black  ones  in  Ireland,  but  there 
was  no  obligation  as  to  using  any  particular  colour.'*  ^ 

Dr.  Ledwich  had  irreverently  suggested  that  the  clergy  wore 
black  dresses,  because  the  bogs,  their  constant  retreats,  were  black  ; 
but  Qiraldus  Cambrensis  assigned  the  more  natural  reason,  namely, 
the  blackness  of  the  sheep. 

(1)  Lanigan,  vol.  iv.  p.  357. 
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Dr.  Lanigan  indignantly  denounces  "  a  beastly  assertion  of  Led- 

wich,  tliat  not  only  the  Irish  laity,  but  even  their  ecclesiastics  of  old 

times,  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  no  other  dress  than  a  short  sort 

of  mantle,  that  covered  the  shoulders  and  reached  only  to  the  elbows, 

leaving  the  rest  of  the  body  absolutely  naked."    This,  he  says,  was  a 

vile  misrepresentation  of  a  canon   forbidding  that  any  ecclesiastic 

Should  appear  without  having  all  his  person  properly  covered.     Dr. 

Lanigan  proceeds  to  give  the  reasons  why  the  canon  was  enacted. 

Its  object,  he  says,  was  that  "  the  clergy  should  not  appear  dressed 

in  a  iashion  which  was  very  general  with  young  and  military  men, 

particularly  of  the  lower  orders,  who,  below  their  upper  dress,  reaching 

to  the  elbows  or  the  waist,  wore  a  sort  of  pantaloons  covering  in  one 

piece  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  but  so  tight,  and  fitted  so  close  to  the 

limbs,  ajs  to  discover  every  muscle  and  motion  of  the  parts  which  it 

covered.     Pantaloons  of  this  kind  were  justly  considered  an  indecent 

article  of  dress,  and  particularly  imbecoming  ecclesiastics ;  on  which 

account  the  impropriety  of  it  was  marked  in  the  strong  terms  which 

oecar  in  the  canon,  representing  it  as  tantamount  to  real  nakedness."^ 

In  a  note  he  slily  adds :  "  The  practice  of  Protestant  bishops,  who, 

when  appearing  in  public  in  the  short  drees  used  in  our  times,  wear 

a  kind  of  apron,  might  have  taught  him  to  explain  the  words  of  the 

canon  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  ho  has  done." 

But  I  must  bring  to  a  close  a  paper  already  too  long.  I  cannot  do 
so  without  quoting  a  tew  sentences  from  Dr.  Todd,  on  the  monastic 
or  collegiate  churches  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  for  the  double  object 
of  providing  education  and  perpetuating  divine  worship.  He  says, 
"  Hence  it  was  that  in  Ireland  Christianity  became  at  once  a  national 
institution.  It  was  not  looked  upon  as  coming  from  foreigners,  or  as 
representing  the  manners  and  civilisation  of  a  foreign  nation.  Its 
priests  and  bishops,  the  successors  of  St.  Patrick  in  their  missionary 
labours,  were  many  of  them  descendants  of  the  ancient  kings  and 

ciueftains^  so  venerated  by  a  clanish  people By  his  judicious 

management,  the  Christianity  which  he  founded  became  self-support- 
ing. It  was  endowed  by  the  chieftains  without  any  foreign  aid. 
It  was  supplied  with  priests  and  prelates  by  the  people  themselves, 
and  its  fruits  were  soon  seen  in  that  wonderfid  stream  of  zealous 
misdbnaries,  the  glory  of  the  Irish  Church,  who  went  forth  in  the 
arth  and  seventh  centuries  to  evangelise  the  barbarians  of  central 
Europe."^ 

Such  was  the  old  Church  of  Ireland,  which  perished  three  centuries 
ago,  after  enduring  for  a  thousand  years  !  How  it  perished,  and  how 
its  place  has  since  been  occupied,  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  show  in  a 
future  number. 

James  Gtodkin. 

(1)  Lanigan,  vol.  ir.  p.  360.  (2)  St.  Patrick,  p.  614. 
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Chapter  VIIL 

The  Lettek. 

The  importance  of  the  matters  extracted  from  Luigi  does  not  lie  on 
the  surface  ;  it  will  have  to  be  seen  through  Barto  Rizzo's  mind. 
This  man  regarded  himself  as  the  mainspring  of  the  conspiracy ; 
specially  its  guardian  ;  its  wakeful  Argus.  He  had  conspired  sleep- 
lessly  for  thirty  years  ;  so  long  that,  having  no  ideal  reserve  in  his 
nature,  conspiracy  had  become  his  professional  occupation, — the 
wheel  which  it  was  his  business  to  roll.  He  was  above  jealousy ; 
he  was  above  vanity.  -No  one  outstripping  him  cast  a  bad  colour 
on  him ;  nor  did  he  object  to  bow  to  another  as  his  superior.  But 
he  was  prepared  to  suspect  every  one  of  insincerity  and  of  faithless- 
ness ;  and,  being  the  master  of  the  machinery  of  the  plots,  he  was 
ready,  upon  a  whispered  justification,  to  despise  the  orders  of  his 
leader,  and  act  by  his  own  h'ght  in  blunt  disobedience.  For  it  was 
his  belief  that  while  others  speculated  he  knew  all.  He  knew  where 
the  plots  had  failed  ;  he  knew  the  man  who  had  bent  and  doubled. 
In  the  patriotic  cause,  perfect  arrangements  are  crowned  with  perfect 
success,  unless  there  is  an  imperfection  of  the  instruments ;  for  the 
cause  is  blessed  by  all  superior  agencies.  Such  was  his  governing 
idea.  His  arrangements  had  always  been  perfect ;  hence  the  deduc- 
tion was  a  denunciation  of  some  one  particular  person.  He  pointed 
out  the  traitor  here,  the  traitor  there ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  he 
did  so  with  a  mildness  that  made  those  fret  at  their  beards  vaguely 
who  imderstood  his  character.  Barto  Rizzo  was,  it  was  said,  bom  in 
a  village  near  Forli,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  ;  according  to  the 
rumour,  he  was  the  child  of  a  veiled  woman  and  a  cowled  paternity. 
If  not  an  offender  against  Government,  he  was  at  least  a  wanderer 
early  in  life.  None  could  accuse  him  of  personal  ambition.  He 
boasted  that  he  had  served  as  a  common  soldier  with  the  Italian 
contingent  furnished  by  Eugene  to  the  Moscow  campaign ;  he  showed 
Bears  of  old  wounds ;  brown  spots,  and  blue  spots,  and  twisted  twine 
of  white  skin  dotting  the  wrist,  the  neck,  the  calf,  the  ankle,  and, 
looking  up  from  them,  he  slapped  them  proudly.  Nor  had  he  per- 
gonal animosities  of  any  kind.  One  sharp  scar,  which  he  called  his 
shoulder-knot,  he  owed  to  the  knife  of  a  friend,  by  name  Sarpo,  who 
had  things  ready  to  betray  him,  and  struck  him,  in  anticipation  of 
that  tremendous  moment  of  surprise  and  wrath  when  the  awakened 
victim  frequently  is  nerved  with  devil's  strength ;  but  striking,  like 
a  novice,  on  the  bone,  the  stilet  stuck  there ;  and  Barto  coolly  got 
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him  to  point  the  outlet  of  escape,  and  walked  off,  carrying  the  blade 
where  the  terrified  assassin  had  planted  it.  This  Sarpo  had  become 
a  tradesman  in  Milan — a  bookseller  and  small  printer  ;  and  he  was 
unmolested.  Barto  said  of  him  that  he  was  as  bad  as  a  few  odd 
persons  thought  himself  to  be,  and  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  great 
traitor ;  but  that,  as  Sarpo  hated  him  and  had  sought  to  be  rid  of 
him  for  private  reasons  only,  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  on  such  a  fellow 
steel  that  should  serve  the  Cause.  **  While  I  live,"  said  Barto,  "  my 
enemies  have  a  tolerably  active  conscience."  The  absence  of  personal 
animosity  in  him  was  not  due  to  magnanimity.  He  doubted  the 
patriotism  of  all  booksellers.  He  had  been  twice  betrayed  by  women. 
He  never  attempted  to  be  revenged  on  them ;  but  he  doubted  the 
patriotism  of  all  women.  "  Use  them ;  keep  eye  on  them,"  he  said. 
In  Venice  he  had  conspired  when  he  was  living  there  as  the  clerk  of 
a  notary ;  in  Bologna  subsequently  while  earning  his  bread  as  a 
petty  schoolmaster.  His  evasions,  both  of  Papal  sbirri  and  the 
Austrian  polizia,  furnished  instances  of  astonishing  audacity  that 
made  his  name  a  by-word  for  mastery  in  the  hour  of  peril.  His 
r^idence  in  Milan  now,  after  seven  years  of  exile  in  England  and 
Switzerhind,  was  an  act  of  pointed  defiance,  incomprehensible  to  his 
own  party,  and  only  to  be  explained  by  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
authorities  feared  to  provoke  a  collision  with  the  people  by  lajdng 
hands  on  him.  They  had  only  once  made  a  visitation  to  his  house, 
and  had  appeared  to  be  satisfied  at  not  finding  him.  At  that  pei'iod 
Austria  was  simulating  benevolence  in  her  Lombardic  provinces,  with 
the  half  degree  of  persuasive  earnestness  which  makes  a  Govern- 
ment lax  in  its  vigilance,  and  leaves  it  simply  open  to  the  charge  of 
effeteness.  There  were  contradictory  rumours  as  to  whether  his  house 
had  ever  been  visited  by  the  polizia ;  but  it  was  a  legible  fact  that 
his  name  was  on  the  window,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was  not 
without  elusive  contrivances  in  the  event  of  the  authorities  declaring 
war  against  him.  Of  the  nature  of  these  contrivances  Luigi  had  just 
learnt  something.  He  had  heard  Barto  Rizzo  called  *  The  Miner ' 
and  'The  Great  Cat,'  and  he  now  comprehended  a  little  of  the 
quality  of  his  employer.  He  had  entered  a  very  different  service 
from  that  of  the  signer  Antonio  Pericles,  who  paid  him  for  nothing 
more  than  to  keep  eye  on  Vittoria,  and  recount  her  goings  in  and 
out;  for  what  absolute  object  he  was  unaware,  but,  that  it  was  not  for 
a  political  one,  he  was  certain.  "  Cursed  be  the  day  when  the  lust 
of  gold  made  me  open  my  hand  to  Barto  B>izzo !  "  he  thought ;  and 
eoold  only  reflect  that  life  is  short  and  gold  is  sweet,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  claws  of  the  Great  Cat.  He  had  met  Barto  in  a  wine- 
shop. .  He  cursed  the  habit  which  led  him  to  call  at  that  shop  ;  the 
thisst  .which  tempted  him  to  drink ;  the  ear  which  had  been  sauced 
tolisten^     Yet  as  all  his  expenses  had  been  paid  in  advance,  and  his 
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reward  at  the  instant  of  his  application  for  it ;  and  as  the  signorina 
and  Barto  were  both  good  patriots,  and  he,  Liiigi,  was  a  good  patriot, 
what  harm  could  be  done  to  her  ?  Both  she  and  Barto  had  stamped 
their  different  impressions  on  his  waxen  nature.  He  reconciled  his 
service  to  them  separately  by  the  exclamation  that  they  were  both 
good  patriots. 

The  plot  for  the  rising  in  Milan  city  was  two  months'  old.  It 
comprised  some  of  the  nobles  of  the  city,  and  enjoyed  the  good  wishes 
of  the  greater  part  of  them,  whose  payment  of  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
to  the  Government  on  the  revenue  of  their  estates  was  sufficient 
reason  for  a  desire  to  change  masters,  positively  though  they  might 
detest  Republicanism,  and  dread  the  shadow  of  anarchy.  These 
looked  hopefully  to  Charles  Albert.  Their  motive  was  to  rise,  or  to 
countenance  a  rising,  and  summon  the  ambitious  Sardinian  monarch 
with  such  assurances  of  devotion,  that  a  Piedmontese  army  would  be 
at  the  gates  wlien  the  banner  of  Austria  was  in  the  dust.  Among 
the  most  acti\'e  members  of  the  prospectively  insurgent  aristocracy 
of  Milan  was  Count  Medole,  a  young  nobleman  of  vast  wealth  and 
possessed  of  a  reliance  on  his  powers  of  mind  that  induced  him  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  opening  deliberations,  and  speedily 
necessitated  his  hire  of  the  friendly  offices  of  one  who  could  supply 
him  with  facts,  with  suggestions,  with  counsel,  with  fortitude,  with 
ever}i:hing  to  strengthen  his  pretensions  to  the  leadership,  excepting 
money.  lie  discovered  his  man  in  Barto  Rizzo,  who  quitted  the 
ranks  of  the  republican  section  to  serve  him,  and  wield  a  tool  for  his 
own  party.  By  the  help  of  Agostino  Balderini,  Carlo  Ammiani,  and 
others,  the  aristocratic  and  the  republican  sections  of  the  conspiracy 
were  brought  near  enough  together  to  permit  of  a  common  action 
between  them,  though  the  maintaining  of  such  haimony  demanded 
an  extreme  and  tireless  delicacy  of  management.  The  presence  of 
the  chief,  whom  we  have  seen  on  the  Motterone,  was  claimed  by  other 
cities  of  Italy.  Unto  him  solely  did  Barto  Rizzo  jaeld  thorough 
adhesion.  He  being  absent  from  Milan,  Barto  undertook  to  repre- 
sent him  and  carry  out  his  views.  How  far  he  was  entitled  to  do  sa 
may  be  guessed  when  it  is  stated  that,  on  the  ground  of  his  general 
contempt  for  women,  he  objected  to  the  proposition  that  Vittoria. 
should  give  the  signal.  The  proposition  was  Agostino's.  Count 
Medole,  Barto,  and  Agostino  discussed  it  secretly :  Barto  held  reso- 
lutely against  it,  until  Agostino  thrust  a  sly-handed  letter  into  his 
fingers  and  let  him  know  that  previous  to  any  consultation  on  the 
subject  he  had  gained  the  consent  of  his  chief.  Barto  then  fell  silent. 
He  despatched  his  new  spy,  Luigi,  to  the  Motterone,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  a  schooling,  on  the  expedition,  and  on  his 
returii,  and  so  getting  hand,  and  brain,  and  soul  service  out  of  him. 
He  expected  no  such  a  report  of  Vittoria's  indiscretion  as  Luigi 
had  spiced  with  his  one  foolish  lie.    That  she  should  tell  the  relatives 
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of  an  Austrian  officer  tliat  Milan  was  soon  to  be  a  dangerous  place 
for  them ; — and  that  she  should  write  it  on  paper  and  leave  it  for  the 
officer  to  read, — ^left  her,  according  to  Barto's  reading  of  her,  open 
to  the  alternative  charges  of  idiotcy  .or  of  treachery.  Her  letter  to 
the  English  lady,  the  Austrian  officer's  sister,  was  an  exaggeration 
of  the  offence,  but  lent  it  more  the  look  of  heedless  folly.  The  point 
was  to  obtain  sight  of  her  letter  to  the  Austrian  officer  himself.  Barto 
was  baffled  during  a  course  of  anxious  days  that  led  closely  towards 
the  fifteenth.  She  had  written  no  letter.  Lieutenant  Pierson,  the 
officer  in  question,  had  ridden  into  the  city  once  from  Verona,  and 
had  called  upon  Antonio  Pericles  to  extract  her  address  from  him ; 
the  Greek  had  denied  that  she  was  in  Milan.  Luigi  could  tell  no 
more.  He  described  the  officer's  personal  appearance,  by  saying  that 
he  was  a  recognisable  Englishman  in  Austrian  dragoon  uniform ; — 
white  tunic,  white  helmet,  brown  moustache  ; — ^ay  !  and  eh !  and 
oh  !  and  ah  !  coming  frequently  from  his  mouth ;  that  he  stood  square 
while  speaking,  and  seemed  to  like  his  own  smile  ; — an  extraordinary 
touch  of  portraiture,  or  else  a  scoff  at  insular  self-satisfaction ;  at  any 
rate,  it  commended  itself  to  the  memorv.  Barto  dismissed  him,  tell- 
ing  him  to  be  daily  in  attendance  on  the  English  lady. 

Barto  Rizzo's  respect  for  the  chief  was  at  war  with  his  intense  con- 
viction that  a  blow  should  be  struck  at  Vittoria  even  upon  the  narrow 
information  which  he  possessed.  Twice  betrayed,  his  dreams  and 
haunting  thoughts  cried,  "  Shall  a  woman  betray  you  thrice  ?  ^'  In 
his  imagination  he  stood  identified  with  Italy :  the  betrayal  of  one 
meant  that  of  both.  Falling  into  a  deep  reflection,  Barto  counted 
over  his  hours  of  conspiracy :  he  coumted  the  chief's  ;  comparing  the 
two  sets  of  figures,  he  discovered  that,  as  he  had  suspected,  he  was 
the  elder  in  the  patriotic  work :  therefore,  if  he  bowed  his  head  to 
the  chief,  it  was  a  voluntary  act,  a  form  of  respect,  and  not  the  sur- 
rendering of  his  judgment.  He  was  on.  the  spot :  the  chief  was 
absent.  Barto  reasoned  that  the  chief  could  have  had  no  experience 
of  women,  seeing  that  he  was  ready  to  trust  in  them.  "  Do  I  trust  to 
my  pigeon,  my  sling-stone  ?  "  he  said,  jovially,  to  the  thick-browed, 
splendidly  ruddy  young  woman,  who  was  his  wife ;  "  do  I  trust  her  ? 
Not  half  a  morsel  of  her  !  "  This  young  woman,  a  peasant  woman 
of  remarkable  personal  attractions,  served  him  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
fascinated  animal,  and  the  meekness  of  a  wooden  vessel.  She  could 
have  hanged  him,  had  it  pleased  her.  She  had  all  his  secrets  :  but  it 
was  not  vain  speaking  on  Barto  Rizzo's  part ;  he  was  master  of  her 
will ;  and  on  the  occasions  when  he  showed  that  he  did  not  trust  her, 
he  was  careful  at  the  same  time  to  shock  and  subdue  her  senses.  Her 
report  of  Vittoria  was,  that  she  went  to  the  house  of  signora  Laura 
Piaveni,  widow  of  the  latest  heroic  son  of  Milan,  and  to  that  of  the 
maeBtio  Booco  Bicci ;  to  no  other.     It  was  also  Luigi's  report. 

D  2 
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"  She's  true  enough,"  the  woman  said,  evidently  permitting  her- 
self to  entertain  an  opinion  ;  a  sign  that  she  required  fresh  schooling. 

"  So  are  you,"  said  Barto,  and  eyed  her  in  a  way  that  made  her 
ask  :  "  Now,  what's  for  mc  to  do  ?  " 

He  thought  awhile. 

"  You  will  sec  the  colonel.  Tell  him  to  come  in  coi^porars 
uniform.  What's  the  little  wretch  twisting  her  body  for  ?  Shan't  I 
embrace  her  presently  if  she's  obedient  ?  Send  to  the  polizia.  You 
believe  your  husband  is  in  the  city,  and  will  visit  you  in  disgui:>e  at 
the  corporal's  hour.  They  seize  him.  They  also  examine  the  house 
up  to  the  point  where  we  seal  it.  Your  object  is  to  learn  whether 
the  Austrians  are  moving  men  upon  Milan.  If  they  are — I  learn 
something.  When  the  house  has  been  examined,  our  court  here  will 
have  rest  for  a  good  month  ahead ;  and  it  suits  me  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Do  this,  and  we  will  have  a  red-w^e  evening  in  the  house, 
shut  up  alone,  my  snake  !  my  pepper- flower !  " 

It  happened  that  Luigi  was  entering  the  court  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  Barto  when  he  saw  a  handful  of  the  polizia  enter  the  house 
and  drag  out  a  soldier,  who  was  in  the  uniform,  as  he  guessed  it  to 
be,  of  the  Prohaska  regiment.  The  soldier  struggled  and  ofiered 
money  to  them.  Luigi  could  not  help  shouting :  "  You  fools  !  don't 
you  see  he's  an  ofl&cer?"  Two  of  them  took  their  captive  aside. 
The  rest  made  a  search  through  the  house.  While  they  were  doing 
so  Luigi  saw  Barto  Rizzo's  face  at  the  ^vindows  of  the  house  opposite. 
He  clamoured  at  the  door,  but  Barto  was  denied  to  him  there.  When 
the  polizia  had  gone  from  the  court,  he  was  admitted  and  allowed 
to  look  into  every  room.  Not  finding  him,  he  said,  "  Barto  Rizzo 
does  not  keep  his  appointments,  then !  "  The  same  words  were 
repeated  in  his  ear  when  he  had  left  the  court,  and  was  in  the  street 
running  parallel  with  it.  "  Barto  Rizzo  does  not  keep  his  appoint- 
ments, then ! "  It  was  Barto  who  smacked  him  on  the  back,  and 
spoke  out  his  own  name  with  brown-faced  laughter  in  the  bustling 
street.  Luigi  was  so  impressed  by  his  cunning  and  his  recklessness 
that  he  at  once  told  him  more  than  he  wished  to  tell : — The  Austrian 
officer  was  with  his  sister,  and  had  written  to  the  signorina,  and 
Luigi  had  delivered  the  letter ;  but  the  signorina  was  at  the  maestro's, 
Eocco  Ricci's,  and  there  was  no  answer ;  the  officer  was  leaving  for 
Verona  in  the  morning.  After  telling  so  much,  Luigi  drew  back, 
feeling  that  he  had  given  Barto  his  full  measure  and  owed  to  the 
signorina  what  remained.  Barto  probably  read  nothing  of  the  mind 
of  his  spy,  but  understood  that  it  was  a  moment  for  distrust  of  him. 
Vittoria  and  her  mother  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  Zotti,  a  confec- 
tioner, dwelling  between  the  Duomo  and  La  Scala.  Luigi,  at  Barto's 
bidding,  left  word  with  Zotti  that  he  would  call  for  the  signorina's 
answer  to  a  certain  letter  about  sunrise.  "  I  promised  my  Rosellina, 
my  poppy-headed  sipper,  a  red- wine  evening,  or  I  would  hold  this 
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fellow  under  my  eye  till  the  light  comes/*  thought  Barto,  mis- 
givingly,  and  let  him  go.  Luigi  slouched  about  the  English  lady's 
hotel.  At  nightfall  her  brother  came  forth.  Luigi  directed  him  to 
be  in  the  square  of  the  Duomo  by  sunrise,  and  slipped  from  his  hold ; 
the  officer  ran  after  him  some  distance.  "  She  can't  say  I  was  false 
to  her  now/'  said  Luigi,  dancing  with  nervous  ecstacy.  At  simrise 
Barto  Rizzo  was  standing  imder  the  shadow  of  the  Duomo.  Luigi 
passed  him  and  went  to  Zotti's  house,  where  the  letter  was  placed  in 
his  hand  and  the  door  shut  in  his  face.  Barto  rushed  to  him,  but 
Luigi,  with  a  vixenish  coimtenance,  standing  like  a  himiped  cat, 
hissed :  "  Would  you  destroy  my  reputation  and  have  it  seen  that  I 
deliver  up  letters,  imder  the  noses  of  the  writers,  to  the  wrong 
persons  ? — ha !  pestilence !  "  He  ran,  Barto  following  him.  They 
were  crossed  by  the  officer  on  horseback,  who  challenged  Luigi  to 
give  up  the  letter,  which  was  very  plainly  being  thrust  from  his 
hand  into  his  breast.  The  officer  found  it  no  difficidt  matter  to 
catch  him  and  pluck  the  letter  from  him ;  he  opened  it,  reading  it  on 
the  jog  of  the  saddle  as  he  cantered  off.  Luig^  turned  in  a  terror  of 
expostulation  to  ward  Barto's  wrath.  Barto  looked  at  him  hard, 
while  he  noted  the  matter  down  on  the  tablet  of  an  ivory  book.  All 
he  said  was,  "  I  have  that  letter !  "  stamping  the  assertion  with  an 
oath.  Half  an  hour  later  Luigi  saw  Barto  in  the  saddle,  tight- 
legged  about  a  rusty  beast,  evidently  bound  for  the  south-eastern 
gate,  his  brows  set  like  a  black  wind.  "  Blessings  on  his  going  !  " 
thought  Luigi,  and  sang  one  of  his  street-songs : — 

"  O  lemons,  lemons,  what  a  taste  you  leave  in  the  mouth !  I  desire 
you,  I  love  you,  but  when  I  suck  you,  I'm  all  caught  up  in  a  bundle 
and  turn  to  water,  like  a  wry- faced  fountain.  Why  not  be  satisfied 
by  a  sniff  at  the  blossoms  ?  There's  gratification.  Why  did  you 
grow  up  from  the  precious  little  sweet  chuck  that  you  were,  Marietta  ? 
Lemons,  O  lemons !  such  a  thing  as  a  decent  appetite  is  not  known 
after  sucking  at  you." 

His  natural  horror  of  a  resolute  man,  more  than  fear  (of  which  he 
had  no  recollection  in  the  sunny  Piazza),  made  him  shiver  and  gave 
his  tongue  an  acid  taste  at  the  prospect  of  ever  meeting  Barto  Rizzo 
again.  There  was  the  prospect  also  that  he  might  never  meet  him 
again. 


Chapter    IX. 

IX  VERONA. 

The  lieutenant  read  these  lines,  as  he  clattered  through  the  quiet 
streets  towards  the  Porta  Tosa  : — 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  am  glad  that  you  remind  me  of  our  old  affection, 
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for  it  assures  me  that  yours  is  not  dead.     I  cannot  consent  to  see 
you  yet.     I  would  rather  that  we  should  not  meet. 

"  I  thought  I  would  sign  my  name  here,  and  say,  *  God  bless  you, 
Wilfrid;  go!' 

"  Oh  !  why  have  you  done  this  thing !  I  must  write  on.  It 
seems  like  my  past  life  laughing  at  me,  that  my  old  friend  should 
have  come  here  in  Italy,  to  wear  the  detestable  imiform.  How 
can  we  be  friends  when  we  must  act  as  enemies  ?  We  shall  soon 
be  in  arms,  one  against  the  other.  I  pity  you,  for  you  have  chosen 
a  falling  side  ;  and  when  you  are  beaten  back,  you  can  have  no  pride 
in  your  country,  as  we  Italians  have ;  no  delight,  no  love.  They 
will  call  you  a  mercenary  soldier.  I  remember  that  I  used  to  have 
the  fear  of  your  joining  our  enemies,  when  we  were  in  England, 
but  it  seemed  too  much  for  my  reason. 

"  You  are  with  a  band  of  butchers.  If  I  could  see  you  and  tell 
you  the  story  of  Giacomo  Piaveni,  and  some  other  things,  I  believe 
you  would  break  your  sword  instantly. 

"  There  is  time.  Come  to  Milan  on  the  fifteenth.  You  will  see 
me  then.  I  appear  at  La  Scala.  Promise  me,  if  you  hear  me,  that 
you  will  do  exactly  what  I  make  you  feel  it  right  to  do.  Ah,  you 
will  not,  though  thousands  will !  But  step  aside  to  me,  when  the 
curtain  falls,  and  remain — oh,  dear  friend !  I  write  in  honour  to 
you ;  we  have  sworn  to  free  the  city  and  the  country — remain  among 
us :  break  your  sword,  tear  off  your  uniform ;  we  are  so  strong 
that  we  are  irresistible.  I  know  what  a  hero  you  can  be  on  the 
field ;  then,  why  not  in  the  true  cause  ?  I  do  not  understand  that 
you  should  waste  your  bravery  under  that  ugly  flag,  bloody  and  past 
forgiveness. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  news  of  you  all,  and  of  England.  The 
bearer  of  this  is  a  trusty  messenger,  and  will  continue  to  call  at 
the  hotel.  A.  is  offended  that  I  do  not  allow  my  messenger  to  give 
my  address ;  but  I  must  not  only  be  hidden,  I  must  have  peace,  and 
forget  you  all  until  I  have  done  my  task.  Addio.  We  have  both 
changed  names.  I  am  the  same.  Can  I  think  that  you  are  ?  Addio, 
dear  friend." 

"  VlTTORIA." 

Lieutenant  Pierson  read  again  and  again  the  letter  of  her  whom 
he  had  loved  in  England,  to  get  new  lights  from  it,  as  lovers  do 
when  they  have  lost  the  power  to  take  single  impressions.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  a  verbal  despatch  from  the  commandant  in  Milan  to  the 
Marshal  in  Verona.  At  that  period  great  favour  was  shown  to 
Englishmen  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  the  lieutenant's  uncle  being 
a  general  of  distinction,  he  had  a  sort  of  semi-attachment  to  the 
Marshal's   staff,   and  was   hurried   to   and   fro,  for  the  purpose  of 
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keeping  him  out  of  duelling  scrapes,  as  many  of  his  friendKer  com- 
rades sui-mised.  The  right  to  the  distinction  of  exercising  staff- 
duties  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  gained  by  stout  competitorship  in  the 
Austrian  service ;  but  favour  may  do  something  for  a  young  man 
even  in  that  rigorous  school  of  apns.  He  had  to  turn  to  Brescia 
on  his  way,  and  calculated  that  if  luck  should  put  good  horses 
under  him,  he  would  enter  Verona  gates  about  sunset.  Meantime, 
there  was  Vittoria's  letter  to  occupy  him  as  he  went. 

We  will  leave  him  to  his  bronzing  ride  through  the  mulberries 
and  the  grapes,  and  the  white  and  yellow  and  red  arid  hues  of  the 
September  plain,  and  make  acquaintance  with  some  of  his  comrades 
of  that  proud  army  which  Vittoria  thought  would  stand  feebly 
against  the  pouring  tide  of  Italian  patriotism. 

The  fairest  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  had  long  been  a  nest  of 
foreign  soldiery.  The  life  of  its  beauty  was  not  more  visible  then 
than  now.  Within  the  walls  there  are  glimpses  of  it,  that  belong 
rather  to  the  haunting  spirit  than  to  the  life.  Military  science  has 
made  a  mailed  giant  of  Verona,  and  a  most  silent  one,  save  upon 
occasion.  Its  face  grins  of  war,  like  a  skeleton  of  death  ;  the  salient 
image  of  the  skidl  and  congregating  worms  waa  one  that  Italian 
lyriste  applied  naturally  to  Verona. 

The  old  Field-Marshal  and  chief  commander  of  the  Austrian 
forces  in  Lombardy,  prompted  by  the  counsels  of  his  sagacious 
adlatus,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  was  engaged  at  that  period  in  adding 
some  of  thoje  ugly  round  walls  and  flanking  bastions  to  Verona, 
upon  which,  when  Austria  was  thrown  back  by  the  first  outburst 
of  the  insurrection  and  the  advance  of  the  Piedmontese,  she 
was  enabled  to  plant  a  sturdy  hind-foot,  daring  her  foes  as  from 
a  rock  of  defence. 

A  group  of  officers,  of  the  cavalry,  with  a  few  infantry  uniforms 
skirting  them,  were  sitting  in  the  pleasant  cooling  evening  air, 
fanned  by  the  fresh  springing  breeze,  outside  one  of  the  Piazza  cafiSs, 
close  upon  the  shadow  of  the  great  Verona  amphitheatre.  They 
were  smokiug  their  attenuated  long  cigars,  sipping  iced  lemonade 
or  coffee,  and  talking  the  common  talk  of  garrison  officers,  with 
perhaps  that  additional  savour  of  a  robust  immorality  which  a 
Viennese  social  education  may  give.  The  roimded  ball  of  the  brilliant 
September  moon  hung  still  aloft,  lighting  a  fathomless  sky  as  well 
as  the  fair  earth.  It  threw  solid  blackness  from  the  old  savage 
walls  almost  to  a  junction  with  their  indolent  outstretched  feet. 
Itinerant  street  music  twittered  along  the  Piazza ;  officers  walked 
arm-in-arm ;  now  in  moonlight  bright  as  day,  now  in  a  shadow  black 
as  night :  distant  figures  twinkled  with  the  alternation.  The  light 
lay  like  a  blade's  sharp  edge  around  the  massive  circle.  Of  Italians 
of  a  superior  rank,  Verona  sent  none  to  this  resort.    Even  the  melon- 
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seller  stopped  beneath  the  arch  ending  the  Stradone  Porta  Jfuova,  as 
if  he  had  reached  a  marked  limit  of  his  popular  customers. 

This  isolation  of  the  rulers  of  Lombardy  had  commenced  in  Milan, 
but,  owing  to  particular  causes,  was  not  positively  defined  there  as  it 
was  in  Verona.  War  was  already  raging  between  the  Veronese 
ladies  and  the  officers  of  Austria.  According  to  the  Gallic  Terpsi- 
chorean  code,  a  lady  who  pennits  herself  to  make  election  of  her 
partners  and  to  reject  applicants  to  the  honour  of  her  hand  in  the 
dance,  when  that  hand  is  disengaged,  has  no  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint if  a  glove  should  smite  her  cheek.  The  Austrians  had  to 
endure  this  sort  of  rejection  in  ball-rooms.  On  the  j^romenade  their 
features  were  forgotten.  They  bowed  to  intolerant  statues.  Now, 
the  officers  of  Austria  who  do  not  belong  to  a  Croat  I'cgiment  or  to 
one  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  extreme  east  of  the  empire  are 
commonly  gentlemanly  men  ;  and  though  they  can  be  vindictive  after 
much  irritation,  they  may  claim  as  good  a  reputation  for  forbearance 
in  a  conquered  country  as  our  officers  in  India.  They  are  not  ill- 
humoured,  and  they  are  not  peevishly  arrogant,  except  upon  provoca- 
tion. The  conduct  of  the  tender  Italian  dames  was  vexatious.  It 
was  exasperating  to  these  knights  of  the  slumbering  sword  to  hear 
their  native  widtzes  sounding  of  exquisite  Vienna  while  their  legs 
stretched  in  melancholy  inactivity  on  the  Piazza  pavement  and  their 
arms  encircled  no  ductile  waists.  They  tried  to  despise  it  more  than 
they  disliked  it,  called  their  female  foes  Amazons,  and  their  male  by 
a  less  complimentary  title,  and  so  waited  for  the  patriotic  epidemic 
to  pass.  A  certain  Captain  Weisspriess,  of  the  regiment  named 
after  a  sagacious  monarch  whose  crown  was  the  sole  flourishing 
blossom  of  diplomacy,  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  insisting 
that  a  lady  should  remember  him  in  public  places.  He  was  famous 
for  skill  ^vith  his  weapons.  He  waltzed  admirably ;  erect  as  under 
his  Field  Marshal's  eye.  In  the  language  of  his  brother  officers, 
he  was  successful;  that  is,  even  as  god  Mars  when  Bellona  does 
not  rage.  Captain  Weisspriess  (Johann  Nepomuk,  Freiherr  von 
Scheppenhausen)  resembled  in  appearance  one  in  the  Imperial- 
Royal  service,  a  gambling  General  of  Division,  for  whom  Fame  had 
not  yet  blown  her  blast.  Rumour  declared  that  they  might  be 
relatives ;  a  little  scrupulous  society  did  not  hesitate  to  mention  how. 
The  captain's  moustache  was  straw-coloured ;  he  wore  it  beyond  the 
regulation  length  and  caressed  it  infinitely.  Surmounted  by  a  pair 
of  hot  eyes,  wavering  in  their  direction,  this  grand  moustache  was  a 
feature  to  be  forgotten  with  difficulty,  and  Weisspriess  was  doubtless 
correct  in  asserting  that  his  face  had  endured  a  slight  equal  to  a  buflet. 
He  stood  high  and  square- shouldered;  the  flame  of  the  moustache 
streamed  on  either  side  his  face  in  a  splendid  curve;  his  \dgilant 
head  was  loftily  posted  to  detect  what  he  chose  to  construe  as  insult, 
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or  gather  the  smiles  of  approbation,  to  wliich,  owing  to  the  unerring 
judgment  of  the  sex,  he  was  more  accustomed.  Handsome  or  not,  he 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  masculine  beauty. 

This  captain  of  a  renown  to  come  pretended  that  a  superb 
Venetian  lady  of  the  Branciani  family  was  bound  to  make  response 
in  public  to  his  private  signals,  and  publicly  to  reply  to  his  salutations. 
He  refused  to  be  as  a  particle  in  space  floating  airily  before  her 
invincible  aspect.  Meeting  her  one  evening,  ere  sweet  Italy  had 
exiled  herself  from  the  Piazza,  he  bowed,  and  stepping  to  the  front 
of  her,  bowed  pointedly.  She  crossed  her  arms  and  gazed  over  him. 
He  called  up  a  thing  to  her  recollection  in  resonant  speech.  Shame- 
ful lie,  or  shameful  truth,  it  was  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  many  of 
his  brother  officers,  of  three  Italian  ladies,  and  of  an  Italian  gentle- 
man. Count  Broncini,  attending  them.  The  lady  listened  calmly. 
Count  Broncini  smote  him  on  the  face.  That  evening  the  lady's 
brother  arrived  from  Venice,  and  claimed  his  right  to  defend  her. 
Captain  Weisspriess  ran  him  through  the  body,  and  attached  a 
sinister  label  to  his  corpse.  This  he  did  not  so  much  from  brutality  ; 
the  man  felt  that  henceforth  while  he  held  his  life  he  was  at  war  with 
every  Italian  gentleman  of  mettle.  Count  Broncini  was  his  next 
victim.  There,  for  a  time,  the  slaughtering  business  of  the  captain 
stopped.  His  brother  officers  of  the  better  kind  would  not  have 
excused  him  at  another  season,  but  the  avenger  of  their  irritation 
and  fine  vindicator  of  the  merits  of  Austrian  steel,  had  a  welcome 
truly  warm,  when  at  the  termination  of  his  second  duel  he  strode 
into  mess,  or  what  serves  for  an  Austrian  regimental  mess. 

It  ensued  naturally  that  there  was  everywhere  in  Verona  a  sharp 
division  between  the  Italians  of  all  classes  and  their  conquerors.  The 
great  green-rinded  melons  were  never  wheeled  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  whitecoats.  Damsels  were  no  longer  coquettish  under 
the  military  glance,  but  hurried  by  in  couples;  and  there  was 
much  scowling,  mixed  with  derisive  servility,  throughout  the  city, 
hard  to  be  endured  without  that  hostile  state  of  the  spirit  which  is 
the  militarj'  mind's  refuge  in  such  cases.  Itinerant  musicians,  and 
none  but  this  fry,  continued  to  be  attentive  to  the  dispensers  of 
scddi. 

The  Austrian  army  prides  itself  upon  being  a  brotherhood.  Dis- 
cipline is  very  strict,  but  all  commissioned  officers,  when  ofi"  duty, 
are  as  free  in  their  intercourse  as  big  boys.  The  general  accepts  a 
cigar  from  the  lieutenant,  and  in  return  presents  his  glass  to  him. 
The  general  takes  an  interest  in  his  lieutenant's  love-aflairs:  nor 
is  the  latter  shy  when  he  feels  it  his  duty  modestly  to  compliment 
his  superior  officer  upon  a  recent  conquest.  There  is  really  good 
feUowship  both  among  the  officers  and  in  the  ranks,  and  it  is  syste- 
maticaUy  encouraged. 
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The  army  of  Austria  was  in  those  days  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Outside  the  army  the  empire  was  a  jealous  congery  of  intriguing, 
disaffected  nationalities.  The  same  policy  which  played  the  various 
States  against  one  another  in  order  to  reduce  all  to  subserviency 
towards  the  central  Head,  erected  a  privileged  force  wherein  the 
sentiment  of  union  was  fostered  till  it  became  a  nationalitv  of  the 
sword.  Nothing  more  fatal  can  be  done  for  a  countrj-^ ;  but  for  an 
army  it  is  a  simple  measure  of  wisdom.  Where  the  password  is 
MAKCH,  and  not  devej.op,  a  body  of  men,  to  be  a  serviceable  instru- 
ment, must  consent  to  act  as  one.  Hannibal  is  the  historic  example 
of  what  a  general  can  accomplish  with  tribes  who  are  thus  enrolled 
in  a  new  citizenship  ;  and  (as  far  as  we  know  of  him  and  his  fortunes) 
he  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  necessity  of  the  fusing  fire  of 
action  to  congregated  aliens  in  arms.  When  Austria  was  fighting 
year  after  year,  and  being  worsted  in  campaign  after  campaign,  she 
lost  foot  by  foot,  but  she  held  together  soundly  ;  and  more  than  the 
baptism,  the  atmosphere  of  strife  has  always  been  required  to  give 
her  a  healthy  vitality  as  a  centralised  empire.  She  knew  it ;  this 
(apart  from  the  famous  promptitude  of  the  Hapsburgs)  was  one 
secret  of  her  dauntless  readiness  to  fight.  War  did  the  work  of  a 
smithy  for  the  iron  and  steel  holding  her  together  ;  and  but  that  war 
costs  money,  she  would  have  been  an  empire  distinguished  by  aggres- 
siveness. The  next  best  medicinal  thing  to  war  is  the  military  occu- 
pation of  insurgent  provinces.  The  soldiery  soon  feel  where  their 
home  is,  and  feel  the  pride  of  atomies  in  unitive  power,  when  they  are 
sneered  at,  hooted,  pelted,  stabbed  upon  a  gross  misinterpretation  of 
the  slightness  of  moral  offences,  shamefully  abused  for  doing  their 
duty  with  a  considerate  sense  of  it,  and  too  accurately  divided  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  they  hold.  In  Italy,  the  German,  the 
Czech,  the  Magyar,  the  Croat,  even  in  general  instances  the  Italian^ 
clings  to  the  standard  for  safety,  for  pay,  for  glory,  and  all  become 
pre-eminently  Austrian  soldiers ;  little  besides. 

It  was  against  a  power  thus  bound  in  iron  hoops,  that  Italy,  dis- 
membered, jealous,  corrupt,  with  an  organisation  promoted  by  passion 
chiefly,  was  preparing  to  rise.  In  the  end,  a  country  true  to  itself 
and  determined  to  claim  God's  gift  to  brave  men  will  overmatch  a 
mere  army,  however  solid  its  force.  But  an  inspired  energy  of  faith 
is  demanded  of  it.  The  intervening  chapters  will  show  pitiable  weak- 
ness, and  such  a  schooling  of  disaster  as  makes  men,  looking  on  the 
surface  of  things,  deem  the  struggle  folly.  As  well,  they  might  say, 
let  yonder  scuffling  vagabonds  up  any  of  the  Veronese  side-streets 
fall  upon  the  patrol  marching  like  one  man,  and  hope  to  overcome 
them  !  In  Vienna  there  is  often  despair :  but  it  never  exists  in  the 
Austrian  camp.  Vienna  is  frequently  double-dealing  and  time- 
serving :  her  force  in  arms  is  like  a  trained  man  feeling  his  muscle. 
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Thus,  when  the  Government  think  of  temporising,  they  issue  orders 
to  generals  whose  one  idea  is  to  strike  the  blow  of  a  mallet. 

At  this  period,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  any  grand  revolt  being  in 
process  of  development.  The  abounding  dissatisfaction  was  treated 
as  nothing  more  than  the  Italian  disease  showing  its  symptoms  here 
and  there,  and  Vienna  counselled  measures  mildly  repressive  ; — "  con- 
ciliating," it  was  her  pleasure  to  call  them.  Her  recent  commands 
with  respect  to  turbulent  Venice  were  the  subject  of  criticism  among 
the  circle  outside  the  Piazza  caflFe.  An  enforced  inactivity  of  the 
military  legs  will  quicken  the  military  wits,  it  would  appear,  for  some 
of  the  yoimger  ofl&cers  spoke  hotly  as  to  their  notion  of  the  method 
of  ruling  Venezia.  One  had  bidden  his  Herr  General  to  "  look  here," 
while  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  declared  that  ItaKans  were 
like  women,  and  wanted — yes,  icanterl— {their  instinct  called  for  it) 
a  beating,  a  real  beating — as  the  emphatic  would  say  in  our  vernacu- 
lar, a  thundering  thrashing — once  a  month  : — "  Or  so,''  the  general 
added  acquiescingly.  A  thundering  thrashing,  once  a  month  or  so, 
to  these  unruly  Italians,  because  they  are  like  women  !  It  was  a 
youth  who  spoke,  but  none  doubted  his  acquaintance  with  women,  or 
cared  to  suggest  that  his  education  in  that  department  of  knowledge 
was  an  insufficient  guarantee  for  his  fitness  to  govern  Venezia.  Two 
young  dragoon  officers  had  approached  during  the  fervid  allocution, 
and  after  the  salute  to  their  superior,  caught  up  chairs  and  stamped 
them  down,  thereupon  calling  for  the  loan  of  anybody's  cigar-case. 
Where  it  is  that  an  Austrian  officer  ordinarily  keeps  this  instrument 
so  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  obnoxious,  one  would  suppose,  to  the 
rigid  correctness  of  his  shapely  costume,  we  cannot  easily  guess.  None 
can  tell  even  where  he  stows  away  his  pocket-handkerchief,  or 
haply  his  purse.  However,  these  things  appear  on  demand.  Several 
elongated  cigar-cases  were  thrust  forward,  and  then  it  was  seen  that 
the  attire  of  the  gallant  youngsters  was  in  disorder. 

"  Did  you  hunt  her  to  earth  P"  they  were  asked. 

The  reply  trenched  on  philosophy,  and  consisted  in  an  inquiry  as 
to  who  cared  for  the  whole  basketful — of  the  like  description  of 
damsels,  being  implied.  Immoderate  and  uproarious  laughter  burst 
around'  them.  Both  seemed  to  have  been  clawed  impartially.  Their 
tight-fitting  coats  bulged  at  the  breast  or  opened  at  the  waist,  as  though 
buttons  were  lacking,  and  the  whiteness  of  that  garment  cried  aloud 
for  the  purification  of  pipeclay.  Questions  flew.  The  damsel  who 
had  been  pursued  was  known  as  a  pretty  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  no  prolonged  resistance  was  expected  from  one  of  her 
class.  But,  as  it  came  out,  she  had  said,  a  week  past,  "  I  shall  be 
stabbed  if  I  am  seen  talking  to  you  ; "  and  therefore  the  odd  matter 
was,  not  that  she  had,  in  tripping  down  the  Piazza  with  her  rogue- 
eyed  cousin  from  Milan,  looked  away  and  declined  all  invitation  to 
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moderate  her  pace,  and  to  converse ;  but  that,  after  doubling  down 
and  about  lonely  streets,  the  leno^th  of  which  she  ran  as  swiftlv  as  her 
feet  would  carrs'  her,  at  a  corner  of  the  Via  Colomba  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  caught — wilfully,  beyond  a  doubt,  seeing  that  she  was 
not  a  bit  breathed — allowed  one  quick  taste  of  her  lips,  and  then 
shrieked  as  naturally  as  a  netted  bird,  and  brought  a  hustling  crowd 
just  at  that  particular  point  to  her  rescue :  not  less  than  fifty,  and 
all  men.  **  Not  a  woman  among  them  ! "  the  excited  young  officer 
repeated. 

A  veteran  in  similar  affairs  could  see  that  he  had  the  wish  to  remain 
midisturbcd  in  his  bewilderment  at  the  damsel's  conduct.  Profound 
belief  in  her  partiality  for  him  perj^lexed  his  recent  experience  rather 
agreeably.  Indeed,  it  was  at  this  epoch  an  article  of  faith  with  the 
Austrian  militarj'  that  nothing  save  terror  of  their  males  kept  sweet 
Italian  women  from  the  expression  of  their  preference  for  the  broad- 
shouldered,  thick- limbed,  yellow-haired  warriors — the  contrast  to 
themselves  which  is  supposed  greatly  to  inspirit  genial  Cupid  in  the 
selection  from  his  quiver. 

"What  became  of  her?  Did  you  let  her  go?'' came  pestering 
remarks,  too  absurd  for  replies  if  they  had  not  been  so  persistent. 

**  Let  her  go  ?  In  the  de^^^8  name,  how  was  I  to  keep  my  hold 
of  her  in  a  crowd  of  fifty  of  the  fellows,  all  mowing,  and  hustling, 
and  elbowing — every  rascal  stinking  right  under  my  nose  like  the 
pit?" 

"  'Hem  ! "  went  the  General  present.  "  As  long  as  you  did  not 
draw  !     Unsheathe,  a  minute." 

He  motioned  for  a  sight  of  their  naked  swords. 

The  couple  of  young  officers  flushed. 

**  Herr  General !     Pardon  ! "  they  remonstrated. 

"  No,  no.  I  know  how  boys  talk ;  I've  been  one  myself.  Tutt ! 
You  tell  the  truth,  of  course ;  but  the  business  is  for  me  to  know  in 
what !  how  far  !     Your  swords,  gentlemen." 

"  But,  General ! " 

"  Well  ?     I  merely  wish  to  examine  the  blades." 

"  Do  you  doubt  our  words  ?" 

"  Hark  at  them  !  Words  P  Are  you  lawyers  ?  A  soldier  deals  in 
acts.  I  don't  want  to  know  your  words,  but  your  deeds,  my  gallant 
lads.  I  want  to  look  at  the  blades  of  your  swords,  my  children. 
What  was  the  last  order  ?  That  on  no  account  were  we  to  provoke, 
or,  if  possibly  to  be  avoided,  accept  a  collision,  &c.  &c.  The  soldier 
in  peace  is  a  citizen,  &c.  No  sword  on  any  account,  or  for  any 
excuse,  to  be  drawn,  &c.  You  all  heard  it  ?  So,  good  !  I  receive 
your  denial,  my  children.  In  addition,  I  merely  desire  to  satisfy 
curiosity.     Did  the  guard  clear  a  way  for  you  ?" 

The  answer  was  affirmative. 
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"  Your  swords ! " 

One  of  them  drew,  and  proffered  the  handle. 

The  other  clasped  the  haft  angrily,  and  with  a  i*esolute  smack  on 
it,  settled  it  in  the  scabbard. 
**  Am  I  a  prisoner,  General  ?  " 
*'  Not  at  aU  !  " 

"  Then  I  decline  to  surrender  my  sword." 

Another  general  officer  happened  to  be  saimtering  by.  Applauding 
^vith  his  hands,  and  choosing  the  Italian  language  as  the  best  form 
of  speech  for  the  enunciation  of  ironical  superlatives,  he  said : — 

"  Eccellentemente  !  most  admirable  !  of  a  distinguished  loftiness 
of  moral  grandeur :  '  Then  I  decline,'  &c. :  you  are  aware  that  you 
are  quoting?  *flf«  tJie  dnimmer-bof/  said  to  Ncqyoleon,^  I  think  you 
forgot  to  add  that  ?  It  is  the  same  young  soldier  who  utters  these 
immense  things,  which  we  can  hardly  get  out  of  our  mouths.  So 
the  little  fellow  towers !  His  moral  greatness  is  as  noisy  as  his 
drum.     What's  wrong  ?  " 

"  General  Pierson,  nothing's  ^vrong,"  was  replied  by  several 
voices ;  and  some  explained  that  Lieutenant  Jenna  had  been  called 
upon  by  General  Schoneck  to  show  his  sword,  and  had  refused. 

The  heroic  defender  of  his  sword  shouted  to  the  officer  with  whom 
General  Pierson  had  been  conversing :  "  Here !     Weisspriess  !  " 
**  What  is  it,  my  dear  fellow  ?     Speak,  my  good  Jenna  !  " 
The   explanation   was   given,    and   full    sympathy   elicited    from 
Captain  Weisspriess,  while  the  two  generals  likewise  whispered  and 
nodded. 

"  Did  you  draw  ?  "  the  captain  inquired,  yawning.  "  You  needn't 
say  it  in  quite  so  many  words,  if  you  did.  I  shall  be  asked  by  the 
General  presently ;  and  owing  to  that  duel  pending  'twixt  you  and 
his  nephew,  of  which  he  is  aware,  he  may  put  a  bad  interpretation 
on  your  pepperiness." 

"  The  devil  fetch  his  nephew  !  "  returned  the  furious  Lieutenant 
Jenna.  **  He  comes  back  to-night  from  Milan,  and  if  he  doesn't 
fight  me  to-morrow,  I  post  him  a  coward.  Well,  about  that  business ! 
My  good  Weisspriess,  the  fellows  had  got  into  a  thick  crowd  all 
round,  and  had  begun  to  knead  me.  Do  you  understand  ?  I  felt 
their  knuckles." 

"  Ah,  good,  good !  "  said  the  captain.  "  Then,  you  didn't  draw, 
of  course.  What  officer  of  the  Imperial  service  would,  imder  similar 
circumstances !  That  is  my  reply  to  the  Emperor,  if  ever  I  am 
questioned.  To  draw,  would  be  to  show  that  an  Austrian  officer 
relies  on  his  good  sword  in  the  thick  of  his  enemies ; — against 
which,  as  you  know,  my  Jenna,  the  Government  have  issued  an 
express  injunction.  I  see  you  have  lost  a  button.  Did  you  sell 
it  dear?" 
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"  A  fellow  parted  with  his  ear  for  it/' 

Lieutenant  Jenna  illustrated  a  particular  cut  from  a  turn  of  his  wrist. 

"  That  oughtn't  to  make  a  noise?''  he  queried  somewhat  anxiously. 

"  It  won't  hear  one  any  longer,  at  all  events,"  said  Captain 
Weisspricss  ;  and  the  two  officers  entered  into  the  significance  of  the 
remark  with  enjoj-ment. 

Meantime  General  Pierson  had  concluded  an  apparently  humorous 
dialogue  witli  his  brother  genei*al,  and  the  latter,  now  addressing 
Lieutenant  Jenna,  said  :  **  Since  you  prefer  surrendering  your  person 
rather  than  your  sword — it  is  good !  Report  yourself  at  the  door 
of  my  room  to-night,  at  ten.  I  suspect  that  you  have  been  blazing 
your  steel,  sir.     They  say,  'tis  as  readj'  to  flash  out  as  your  temper." 

Several  voices  interposed :  "  General !  what  if  he  did  draw  !  " 

"  Silence.  You  have  read  the  recent  order.  Orlando  may  have 
his  Durindarda  bare ;  but  you  may  not.  Grasp  that  fact.  The 
Government  wish  to  make  Christians  of  you,  my  children.  One 
cheek  being  smitten,  what  slioidd  you  do?  " 

*'  Shall  I  show  you.  General  ?  "  cried  a  quick  little  subaltern. 

**  The  order,  my  children,  as  received  a  fortnight  since  from  our 
old  Wien,  commands  you  to  offer  the  other  clieek  to  the  sniitcr." 

"  So  that  a  pro])er  balance  may  be  restored  to  both  sides  of  the 
face,"  General  Pierson  appended. 

"  And  mark  me,"  he  resumed.  "  There  may  be  doubts  about  the 
policy  of  anything,  though  I  shouldn't  counsel  you  to  cherish  them  : 
but  there^s  no  mortal  doubt  about  the  punishment  for  this  thing." 
The  general  spoke  sternly ;  and  then  relaxing  the  severity  of  his 
tone,  he  said,  "  The  desire  of  the  Government  is  to  make  an  army  of 
Christians." 

"  And  a  precious  way  of  doing  it !  "  interjected  two  or  three  of 
the  younger  officers.  They  perfectly  understood  how  hateful  the 
Viennese  domination  was  to  their  chiefs,  and  that  they  would  meet 
perfect  sympathy  and  tolerance  for  any  extreme  of  irony,  pro^aded 
that  they  showed  a  disposition  to  be  subordinate.  For  the  bureau- 
cratic order,  whatever  it  was,  had  to  be  obeyed.  The  anny  might, 
and  of  course  did,  know  best :  nevertheless  it  was  bound  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  didl  closeted  men  in 
Vienna,  who  judged  of  difficidties  and  plans  of  action  from  a  calcula- 
tion of  numbers,  or  from  foreign  journals — from  heaven  knows  what ! 

General  Schoneck  and  General  Pierson  walked  away  laughing, 
and  the  younger  officers  were  left  to  themselves.  Half-a-dozen  of 
them  interlaced  arms,  striding  up  towards  the  Porta  Nuova,  near 
which,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Trinita,  they  had  the  pleasant 
excitement  of  beholding  a  riderless  horse  suddenly  in  mid  gallop 
sink  on  its  knees  and  roll  over.  A  crowd  came  pouring  after  it, 
and  from  the  midst  the  voice  of  a  comrade  hailed  them.     "  It's  Pier- 
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son,"  cried  Lieutenant  Jenna.  The  officers  drew  their  swords,  and 
hailed  the  guard  from  the  gates.  Lieutenant  Pierson  dropped  in 
among  their  shoulders,  dead  from  want  of  breath.  They  held  him 
up,  and,  finding  him  sound,  thumped  his  back.  The  blade  of  his 
sword  was  red.  He  coughed  with  their  thumpings,  and  sang  out  to 
them  to  cease ;  the  idle  mob  which  had  been  at  his  heels  drew  back 
before  the  guard  could  come  up  with  them.  Lieutenant  Pierson  gave 
no  explanation  except  that  he  had  been  attacked  near  Juliet's  tomb 
on  his  way  to  General  Schoneck's  quarters.  Fellows  had  stabbed  his 
horse,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  torn  the  coat  off  his  back. 
He  complained  in  bitter  mutterings  of  the  loss  of  a  letter  therein 
during  the  first  candid  moments  of  his  anger ;  and,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  engaged  to  the  Countess  Lena  von  Lenkenstein,  it  was  conjec- 
tured by  his  comrades  that  this  lady  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  ravishment  of  the  letter.  Great  laughter  surroimded  him, 
and  he  looked  from  man  to  man.  Allowance  is  naturally  made  for 
the  irascibility  of  a  brother  officer  coming  tattered  out  of  the  hands 
of  enemies,  or  Lieutenant  Jenna  would  have  construed  his  eye's 
challenge  on  the  spot.  As .  it  was,  he  cried  out,  "  The  letter !  the 
letter  !  Charge,  for  the  honour  of  the  army,  and  rescue  the  letter ! " 
Others  echoed  him :  "  The  letter !  the  letter !  the  English  letter.!  " 
A  foreigner  in  an  army  can  have  as  much  provocation  as  he  pleases ; 
if  he  is  anything  of  a  favourite  with  his  superiors,  his  fellows  will 
task  his  forbearance.  Wilfrid  Pierson  glanced  at  the  blade  of  his 
sword,  and  slowly  sheathed  it.  "  Lieutenant  Jenna  is  a  good  actor 
before  a  mob,"  he  said.  *^  Gentlemen,  I  rely  upon  you  to  make  no 
noise  about  that  letter ;  it  is  a  private  matter.  In  an  hour  or  so  if 
any  officer  shall  choose  to  question  me  concerning  it,  I  will  answer 
him." 

The  last  remnants  of  the  mob  had  withdrawn.  The  officer  in 
comm£fnd  at  the  gates  threw  a  cloak  over  Wilfrid's  shoulders  ;  and 
taking  the  arm  of  a  friend  Wilfrid  hurried  to  barracks,  and  was 
quickly  in  a  position  to  report  himself  to  his  general,  whose  first 
remark,  "Has -the  dead  horse  been  removed?"  robbed  him  of  his 
usual  readiness  to  equivocate.  "  When  you  are  the  bearer  of  a 
verbal  despatch  come  straight  to  quarters,  if  you  have  to  come  like 
a  fig-tree  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall  in  winter,"  said  General 
Schoneck,  who  was  joined  presently  by  General  Pierson. 

"  What's  this  I  hear  of  some  letter  you  have  been  barking  about 
all  over  the  city?"  the  latter  asked,  after  returning  his  nephew's 
on-duty  salute. 

Wilfrid  replied  that  it  was  a  letter  of  his  sister's  treating  of  family 
matters. 

The  two  generals,  who  were  close  friends,  discussed  the  attack  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.     Wilfrid  had  to  recount  it  with  cir- 
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cumstance  :  how,  as  he  was  nearing  General  Schoneck's  quarters  at 
a  military  trot,  six  men  headed  by  a  leader  had  dashed  out  on  him 
from  a  narrow  side-street,  unhorsed  him  after  a  struggle,  rifled  the 
saddle-bags,  and  toni  the  coat  from  his  back,  and  had  taken  the  mark 
of  his  sword,  while  a  gathering  crowd  looked  on,  hooting.  His  horse 
had  fled,  and  lie  confessed  that  he  had  followed  his  horse.  General 
Schoneck  spoke  the  name  of  Countess  Lena  suggestively.  "  Not  a 
bit,"  returned  General  Pierson ;  **  the  fellow  courts  her  too  hotly. 
The  scoundrels  here  want  a  bombardment ;  that's  where  it  lies. 
A  dose  of  ii'on  pills  will  make  Verona  a  healthy  place.  She  must 
have  it." 

General  Schoneck  said,  '^  I  hope  not,"  and  laughed  at  the  heat  of 
Irish  blood.  He  led  Wilfrid  in  to  the  Marshal,  after  which  Wilfrid 
was  free  to  seek  Lieutenant  Jenna,  who  had  gained  the  right  to  a 
similar  freedom  by  pledging  his  honour  not  to  fight  within  a  stipu- 
lated term  of  days.  The  next  morning  Wilfrid  was  roused  by  an 
orderly  coming  from  his  uncle,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a  copy  of 
Vittoria's  letter  ;  at  the  end  of  it  his  imcle  had  WTitten,  "  Rather 
astonishing.  Done  pretty  well;  but  by  a  foreigner.  'Affection* 
spelt  with  one  '  f.'  An  Italian ;  you  will  see  the  letters  are  emphatic 
at  '  ugly  flag ; '  also  '  bloody  and  past  forgiveness  '  verj^  large  ;  the 
coppst  had  a  diish  of  the  feelings  of  a  commentator,  and  did  his 
(or  her)  best  to  add  an  oath  to  it.  "Who  the  deuce,  sir,  is  this  opera 
girl  calling  herself  Vittoria  ?  I  have  a  lecture  for  you.  German 
women  don't  forgive  diversions  during  courtship  ;  and  if  you  let 
this  Countess  Lena  slip,  your  chance  has  gone.  I  compliment  you 
on  your  power  of  lying  ;  but  you  must  learn  to  show  your  right  face 
to  me,  or  the  very  handsome  feature,  your  nose,  and  that  useful  box, 
your  skull,  will  come  to  grief.  The  whole  business  is  a  mystery. 
The  letter  (copy  of)  was  directed  to  you,  brought  to  me,  and  opened 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  necessary  to  commanding  uncles  who  are 
trying  to  push  the  fortunes  of  young  noodles  pretending  to  be 
related  to  them.  Go  to  Countess  Lena.  Count  Paul  is  with  her 
from  Bologna.  Speak  to  her,  and  observe  her  and  him.  He  knows 
English — ^has  been  attached  to  the  embassy  in  London  ;  but,  pooh ! 
the  hand's  Italian.  I  confess  myself  puzzled.  We  shall  possibly 
have  to  act  on  the  intimation  of  the  fifteenth,  and  profess  to  be  wiser 
than  others.  Something  is  brewing  for  business.  See  Countess 
Lena  boldly,  and  then  come  and  breakfast  with  me." 

Wilfrid  read  the  miserable  copy  of  Vittoria's  letter,  utterly  unable 
to  resolve  anything  in  his  mind,  except  that  he  would  know  among  a 
thousand  the  leader  of  those  men  who  had  attacked  him,  and  who 
bore  the  mark  of  his  sword* 

George  Meredith. 


PRACTICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    ON    THE    REPRE- 
SENTATION OF  MINORITIES. 

Ox  the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  while  its 
various  possible  provisions  are  topics  of  discussion,  there  is  one  sug- 
gested improvement  in  our  representative  system  which  stands  in  a 
singular  position.  The  Representation  of  Minoritips  has  been  pro- 
posed by  very  able  men,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  some 
whose  judgment  is  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  an 
exceedingly  important  and  perfectly  practicable  principle.  It  has 
been  actually  adopted  by  Denmark,  and  has  been  seriously  debated 
by  Australian  legislatures,  and  in  a  minor  degree  it  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Reform  Bill  proposed  in  this  country  by  Earl  Russell 
in  18o4.  Yet  the  full  acceptance  of  the  principle,  and  practical 
consideration  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  seem  as  far 
off  as  ever.  Our  statesmen,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet 
faced  the  question.  Earl  Russell  says  only  that  he  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  dangers  of  democracy  averted  by  contrivances  altogether 
imknown  to  our  habits,  such  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hare.  Earl  Grey 
rejects  it  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  would  give  aid  to  the  best  party 
organisation ;  Mr.  Bright  dismisses  it  as  "  childish ; "  Mr.  Forster 
says  it  well  deserves  examination,  but  contributes  nothing  him- 
self to  the  examination.  In  these  circumstances  the  public  naturally 
declines  to  do  what  its  leaders  give  it  no  aid  in  doing.  And  thus,  in 
spite  of  the  eminent  authority  by  which  the  principle  has  been  recom- 
mended, it  remains  still  without  the  pale  of  questions  of  practical 
interest. 

It  is  not  satisfactory,  however,  that  it  should  be  laid  aside  on  no 
better  grounds  than  these.  We  ought  not  to  reject  what  so  many 
profound  thinkers  believe  to  be  a  valuable  improvement  in  our  institu- 
tions, without  being  quite  sure  that  its  evils  or  inconveniences  would 
outweigh  its  advantages.  On  so  important  a  question  our  decision 
should  rest  on  reason,  not  on  either  prejudice,  or  disinclination  to  give 
it  candid  (5onsideration.  For  even  if  we  are  right  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  proposal,  its  rejection  without  reasons,  when  so  many  have 
been  adduced  in  its  favour,  will  lay  us  open  to  the  reproach  of  indif- 
ference to  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom  respect  is  due,  and  will 
almost  suffice  to  establish  their  case  by  proving  that  while  the 
minority  can  reason,  the  majority  either  will  not  or  cannot. 

I  offer,  therefore,  the  following  reflections  as  a  contribution  to  the 
better  examination  of  the  subject.  Although  their  tenor  is  adverse 
to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  representation  of  minorities  in  its 
completest  form,  they  wiU  be  of  service  even  to  the  advocates  of  that 
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principle,  by  indicating  some  arguments  with,  which  they  must 
grapple  before  they  can  claim  its  triumph  over  criticism.  These 
gentlemen  have,  in  fact,  from  the  comparative  absence  of  opposition, 
hitherto  devoted  themselves  rather  to  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
their  scheme  than  to  meeting  tangible  objections.  And  since  this  is 
so,  I  must  admit  in  advance  that  the  objections  I  bring  forward  may 
be  very  capable  of  being  shown  to  be  unfoimded  or  exaggerated. 
But,  meanwhile,  they  seem  at  least  to  deserve  consideration,  and  till 
they  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  they  certainly  seem  to  me  to  pre- 
ponderate over  the  undoubted  advantages  which  belong  to  the 
principle. 

The  supporters  of  the  proposal  for  the  representation  of  minorities 
belong  to  two  classes,  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  schemes 
which  they  respectively  prefer.  The  one  class  advocate  only  such 
comparatively  slight  development  of  the  principle  as  may  be  attained 
by  the  apportionment  of  three  or  more  members  to  a  single  consti- 
tuency, while  either  allowing  each  elector  to  give  all  his  votes  to  a 
single  candidate,  or  restricting  the  number  of  votes  to  be  given  by 
each  elector  to  a  smaller  number  than  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected.  This  proposal  would  involve  no  serious  change  in  our  exist- 
ing system  or  customs,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  been,  in  one  form,  proposed 
by  Lord  Russell.  The  character  and  limitations  of  its  operation  will 
be  hereafter  considered.  But  a  far  greater  change  is  recommended 
by  the  other  class  of  supporters  of  the  principle.  They  desire  to 
introduce  a  system  which  shall  secure  to  every  voter,  who  happens  to 
be  in  accord  with  such  a  number  of  other  voters  as  form  the  quota 
to  which  a  representative  is  apportioned,  the  power  of  uniting  with 
them  to  form  a  special  constituency,  no  matter  in  what  locality  each 
of  the  constituents  may  be  resident.  They  propose  to  effect  this  by 
ascertaining  firstly  the  proper  quota  of  electors  who  should  have  a 
representative,  by  means  of  dividing  the  total  number  of  electors  in 
the  kingdom  by  the  number  of  representatives.  We  will  suppose  Smt 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  what  would  at  present  be  not  verj'-  far  from  the 
truth,  that  this  process  would  give  a  constituency  of  2,000  electors  to 
each  member  of  ParKament.  Then  they  authorise  each  elector  tovot^?  fiir 
a  candidate  who  has  offered  himself  to  any  constituency  in  the  king- 
dom. But  he  may  not  merely  vote  for  any  one  candidate,  but  may 
send  in  a  voting  list  containing  the  names  of  any  number  of  candi- 
dates in  succession,  so  that  if  his  vot«  for  the  first  named  in  his  list 
becomes,  through  any  cause,  ineffectual,  his  vote  for  the  second 
named  shall  tako  effect,  and  so  on  till  one  of  his  nominations  does 
take  effect  or  his  list  of  names  is  exhausted.  But,  in  order  that  a 
superfluous  number  of  votes  shall  not  be  accumulated  on  a  favourite 
candidate,  and  so  "  thrown  away,"  as  fer  as  choice  of  a  representative 
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is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  provided  that  no  vote  above  the  requisite 
number  of  2,000  shall  bo  counted  for  any  candidate,  but  that  his 
name  on  all  the  other  lists  on  which  it  occurs  shall  then  ]^  cancelled, 
and  so  these  lists  shall  be  made  available  to  the  oth^  candidates 
successively  named  on  them,  and  who  have  not  already  secured  the 
number  of  2,000  votes. 

Thia  arrangement  seems  in  outline  free  from  difficxdty.  But  the 
moment  it  comes  to  be  put  in  practice  puzzling  questions  will  arisa 
When  a  superfluous  niunber  of  votes  is  given  to  one  candidate,  for 
instance,  on  what  principle  are  those  which  are  to  be  applied  to  make 
up  his  quota  to  be  selected  from  the  whole  number  given  for  him  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  on  this  a  great  deal  will  depend  as  far  as  other 
candidates  are  concerned.  The  papers  actually  used  for  one  candidate 
are  destroyed,  and  the  subsequent  names  on  them  gain  no  benefit, 
while  on  those  not  so  used  the  subsequent  names  gain  the  benefit  of 
the  votes.  •  Thus,  if  an  eminent  man,  such  as  Lord  Stanley,  receives 
votes  from  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  the  Whig  papers  are  used  for  him, 
the  Tories  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  their  votes  for  another  candi- 
date ;  while  if  the  Tory  votes  had  been  used  for  Lord  Stanley,  it 
would  be  the  Whig  votes  that  would  have  been  eflectual  to  another 
candida«te.  The  same  contingency  would  probably  often  occur  in 
regard  to  the  local  votes  given  for  a  person  in  much  local  favour.  To 
decide  this  delicate  question  various  methods  have  been  proposed. 
The  simplest  is  that  of  lot ;  but  the  return  of  members  by  lot  woidd 
certainly  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
to  select  the  votes  last  tendered  for  a  candidate  as  those  which  should 
be  first  applied  for  his  return,  and  to  select  the  localities  of  which 
the  votes  are  first  to  be  applied  according  to  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment ;  but  both  thesQ,  as  depending  upon  accident,  are  not  very 
difierent  in  principle  from  selection  by  lot.  To  select  for  use  the 
lists  containing  fewest  names  of  candidates  has  been  also  proposed. 
Mr.  Hiore,  in  his  complete  plan,  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the  pur- 
pose,  in  which  in  certain  cases  these  three  last-mentioned  methods  are 
to  be  employed ;  while  in  certain  other  contingencies  the  principle  of 
geogzaphical  vicinity  is  to  be  regarded.  He  provides,  moreover, 
that  when  all  the  candidates  who  have  thus  had  their  full  quota  made 
up  have  been  returned,  but  the  tale  of  members  to  be  elected  is  still 
incomplete,  the  remaining  members  shall  be  taken  from  among  the 
candidates  who,  according  to  these  rules,  have  the  greatest  niunber  of 
votesy  though  less  than  the  quota.  Finally,  as  he  gives  a  certain 
preference  to  a  candidate  in  the  special  constituency  for  which  he 
offers  himself,  Mr.  Hare  contemplates  the  possibility  of  some  candi- 
dates making  up  their  quota  by  a  few  votes  from  a  great  number  of 
coustitaencies,  in  none  of  which  they  have  a  majority  ;  and  he  pro- 
vides a  clause  for  enabling  Parliament  to.  admit  such  representatives 
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of  no  particular  places  as  extra  members,  above  the  regular  nimiber 
of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 

In  cousiilermg  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  which,  the  fore- 
going sketou  aflbrds  a  general  idea,  it  will  be  proper,  in  tho  first 
place,  to  clear  away  certain  collateral  recommendations  which  its 
supporters  have  advanced  in  its  favour,  but  which  are  not  fairly 
admissible,  because  not  exclusively  attainable  by  such  means.  Mr. 
Hare,  in  his  work  on  the  subject,  claims  that  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  woidd  obviate  the  evil  of  large  outlay  in 
elections.  He  proposes  to  effect  this  by  requiring  each  candidate 
to  deposit  only  £'50  on  dcclarin*i;  his  candidature;  by  laying  all 
further  necessarj'  expense  on  the  local  tax-payers;  and  by  for- 
bidding any  other  expenditure  by  tho  candidate.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  every  one  of  these  proposals  might  quite  as  easily  and  effec- 
tually bo  applied  to  the  existing  system  of  elections,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  form  a  pecuhar  merit  of  the  represemtation 
of  minorities.  So  also  he  enlarges  on  the  benefits  to  follow  from 
the  A'otes  being  recorded  by  voting  papers.  But  this  also,  it .  need 
not  be  observed,  is  (if  wo  grant  it  to  be  an  advantage)  equally  prac- 
ticable, and  it  has  often  been  proposed,  as  an  adjunct  to  our  present 
system.'  It  does,  in  fact,  already  exist  in  the  Universities, •without 
any  provision  for  securing  the  representation  of  minorities.  So  also 
it  is  argued  that  this  system  would  most  eflectually  bring  about, 
without  express  legislation,  the  result  of  equal  electoral  districts. 
But  it  may  be  remembered  that  as  soon  as  public  opinion  comes  to 
be  in  favour  of  equal  electoral  districts,  they  may  be  estabhshed 
by  direct  legislation,  and  that  a  sj*stem  which  has  indirectly  such  an 
effect  is  sure  to  be  as  vehemently  opposed  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  resisting  it  as  if  it  was  avowedly  framed  for  that  single  purpose. 

-  (1)  Mr.  Hare's  plan,  embodied  in  a  draft  Bill,  is  exceedingly  ingcnioiiB  and  wm- 
plcte;  but  if  I  btive  in  any  point  not  correctly  represented  it,  tho  erpor.  has  been 
unwitting,  for  I  confess  that,  after  a  great  many  hours  of  patient  study,  I  have  failed 
to  satisfy  myself  that  I  fully  understand  it.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  com- 
plexity' is  in  itself  a  serious  objection.  But  I  do  not  press  it  in  the  t^xt,  but  assume 
that  til©  scheme  could  bo  worked,  because  several  persons  of  great  ability  have  piro- 
nouncod  it  to  be  of  easy  comprehension,  and  ^Ir.  Hare  is  entitled  therefore  to  reply  that 
indi\'idual  failure  to  comprehend  it,  is  only  proof  of  individual  stupidity.  Yet  if  one 
whose  profession  is  to  understand  and  interpret  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  who  hhs  hap- 
pened himself  [to  be  the  draftsman  of  some  consolidation  statutes  of  extensive  and 
difficult  branches  of  the  law,  now  ^or  many  years  in  successful  operation,  is  oblig^  to 
confess  such  failiure,  the  argument  seems  fair  that  the  ordinary  public  would  at  least 
find  the  matter  involved  in  ver>-  great  difficulty.  And  perhaps  persons  who  are  not 
trained  as  lawyers  somotimee  think  a  legal  principle  free  from  possible  difficulty,  when 
the  lawyer  sees  that  in  certain  contingencies  numberless  disputes  may  arise  respecting 
its  meaning  or  its  application.  But  to  avoid  any  question  as  to  comprehonsibality,  I 
have  not  dealt  with  anything  which  might  bo  called  a  cavil  on  matter  of  detiiU  or 
ihachiner}'',  but  Have  considered  the  operation  of  the  broad  piinciple,  on  the  attrtiitiytion 
that  it  could  be  put  in  flucoessfol  practic:.  / : 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  direct  legislation  cannot  practically  make  all 
electoral  districts  always  exactly  equal  while  merely  local  divisions 
are  kept  up.  But  neither  does  the  system  of  personal  representation 
independently  of  localities.  For  while  a  certain  number  of  candi- 
dates will  by  that  system  poll  an  equalised  quota  of ,  votes,  there  will 
be  a  number  of  other  candidates  among  whom  the  remaining  votes 
arfe  so  divided  that  even  those  who  have  most,  and  who  are  therefore 
returned,  will  have  less  than  a  full  quota — or,  in  other  words,. will 
be  returned  by  a  smaller  constituency.  This  result  is,  as  we  have 
6een,  expi-essly  acknowledged  in  the  machinery  provided  for  carrying 
tie  sysftem  into  ^eet.  i     . 

Again^  there  are  some  advantages  claimed  as  resulting  from  the 
system,  which  we  may  find  on  examination  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
thb  introdudion  of  peculiar  evils.     Thus  it  has  been  credited  with 
thcradrit  of  putting  an  end  to  bribery,  or  the  indirect  influence  of 
wealth  in  procuring  a  seat.     For  it  is  argued  that  there  will  be  such 
a  preponderance  of  votes  given  by  upright  and  thoughtful  electors 
in  favour  of  the  best  class  of  candidates,  that  the  man  who  relies 
on  the  mere  fact  of  local  influence,  or  the  influence  of  lavish  expen- 
diture, in  a  small  or  corrupt  constituency,  will  be  nowhere.     It  must, 
'however,  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  combining  to  elect  a 
noD-local  candidate  will  cut  both  ways.     Any  one  who  secures  his 
^,000  \x)ters,  no  matter  whence  or  how,  must  be  returned.     Now 
-will  it  not  be  even  easier  for  the  metropolitan  agent  to  whom  a  rich 
candidate  commits  himself,  to  procure   from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  a  sufficient  number  of  corrupt  votes  to  be  given  to  his 
candidate,  and  so  secure  his  election,  than  it  is  now  to  iind  a  borough  . 
•  within  which,  alone  and  exclusively,  a  majority  can  be  so  secured? , 
In  a  circumscribed  local  constituency  there  are  always  local  influences 
which  make  the  triumph  of  mere  wealth  doubtful.     And  if,  in  any, 
the  clear  majority  is  honest,  wealth   is  j^owerless.     But  when  the 
purehasable  votes  of  every  constituency  are  allowed  to  be  scraped 
togetlier,  no  local  influence  will  prevent  or   neutralise   their   sale. 
Ev^ry  vpte  will  then  have  its  price  in  the  market,  because  it  will 
be  equally  valuable  to  the  purchaser  although  the  constituency  in 
which,  it  is  locally  situated  is,  as  a  body,  incorruptible.     No  better 
means  could  in  fact  be  devised  for  securing  the  certain  return  of 
the  highest  bidders ;  and  it  might  well  be  feared  that  the  number 
6f  electors  accessible  to  such  influences  would  every  year  increase. 
Mr.  Hare,  indeed,  argues  that  only  a  limited  nmnber  of  members 
eould   be    thus    returned    by  purchase,    because  only   a  few   men 
oouM  buy  2,000  voters;    that,  after   all,  they  might  not  turn  out 
fei  mtobers;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  their  election  by  2,000  rogues 
.^ouH  npt.  interfere  with  the   election   of  other  members  by   the 
honest.     But  he  forgets  that   under  his  system,  exactly  as  under 
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the  present,  a  candidate  miglit  need  to  buy  only  a  few  distant  votes 
to  complete  his  local  majorit}%  and  therefore  could  give  a  good  pric« 
for  each ;  that  his  retui-n  necessarily  displaces  an  honest  man ;  and 
that  the  only  change  would  be  that  he  would  be  able  to  buy  and 
use  any  purchasable  votes  that  are  in  the  market  in  any  part  of 
England. 

There  is  yet  another  qualification  to  be  made  in  the  merits  of  the 
system.  Mr.  Mill  commends  it  emphatically  as  not  merely  the 
representation  of  minorities,  but  the  representation  of  all.  But  it 
is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  it  is  only  the  representation  of  all  who 
are  numerous  enough  to  form  a  quota.  The  electors  who  are  of  one 
way  of  thinking  on  a  vital  subject,  but  who  do  not  amount  to  2,000 
in  number,  have  no  representative.  And  this  may  happen  of  a  great 
nimibcr  of  small  bodies  of  voters.  For  example,  there  may  be,  an(f 
are,  if  we  may  judge  from  pamphlets  and  letters  in  the  newspapers, 
a  certain  nimiber  of  persons  who  are  convmced  that  the  most  essen- 
tial thing  for  this  countrj^  is  to  admit  French  wines  in  bottle,  duty 
free ;  there  are  others  who  are  persuaded  that  the  vital  question  of 
the  day  is  to  prohibit — without  even  a  permissive  bill — the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  altogether ;  there  are  others  who  feel  so  strongly 
on  tlie  income-tax  that  they  will  by  preference  vote  for  a  candidate 
of  their  special  colour  on  that  question  ;  others  who  have  some 
particular  crotchet  about  education,  or  railways,  or  the  poor  laws, 
or  Sunday  observance,  or  the  game  laws.  All  these  will  be  encou- 
raged to  vote  solely  for  a  candidate  of  their  own  way  of  thinking  on 
that  special  question  on  which  their  interest  is  overwhelming ;  their 
substitution  of  other  names  will  be  useless,  for  if  thev  do  not  number 
a  quota  to  their  favourite  candidate  their  lists  will  never  come  into 
use,  and  so,  if  they  cannot  make  up  2,000  votes,  they  will  exercise  no 
vote.  Yet,  had  they  been  confined  to  local  constituencies,  with  only 
two  or  three  candidates  to  choose  among,  all  perhaps  opposed  to  their 
pet  hobbies,  they  would  probably  have  voted  for  the  best  of  these  candi- 
dates, who  would  be  judged  by  his  opinions  on  larger  questions.  And, 
therefore,  the  system  of  representation  of  minorities,  far  from  affording 
a  representation  of  ally  would  afford  a  representation  only  of  bodies 
of  two  thousand  or  upwards,  and  would  tend,  more  than  now  is  the 
case,  to  encourage  persons  to  hold  strong  opinions  on  small  points, 
to  set  these  points  above  the  general  weal  in  other  matters,  and  to 
disfranchise  them  if  on  these  particular  items  they  did  not  form  an 
organised  body  of  at  the  least  2,000  strong.  These,  indeed,  are 
inconveniences  on  which  too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid,  if 
the  system  is  in  other  and  more  important  points  superior  to  that 
which  we  at  present  enjoy.  But  it  is  right  to  note  them  as  circum- 
stances to  be  computed  with  others  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
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whole  question,  and  particularly  as  qualifications  of  that  almost 
perfect  accui'acy  and  completeness,  in  gi^^ng  to  every  man  an  actual 
share  in  the  representation,  if  he  votes  at  all,  which  some  of  its 
advocates  claim  for  their  theorj'. 

But  now,  having  cleared  away  from  the  principle  such  claims  to 
peculiar  merit  as  are  either  not  peculiar  or  are  balanced  by  more  or 
less  grave  disadvantages,  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  theory  on  its 
own  absolute  merits.  That  which  is  above  all  insisted  on  by  its 
supporters  is,  that  it  affords  to  educated  minorities  a  means  of  being 
heard  in  resistance  to  less  instructed  majorities.  The  secondary 
merit  which  is  said  to  belong  to  it  is,  that  it  sustains  the  interest  of 
the  whole  pubHc  in  practical  politics,  because  it  secures  to  all  rea- 
sonable persons  a  means  of  making  their  votes  effectual  in  favour  of 
ilie  best  candidates  they  can  find.  And  as  a  consequence  from  this 
last  property,  it  is  said  to  have  tho  advantage  of  securing  the  certain 
admission  into  Parliament  of  the  best  representatives,  who  at  present 
might  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  local  seat  against  the  influence  of 
local  prejudices. 

In  considering  the  first  of  these  recommendations  I  must  again 
advert  to  the  possibility  of  the  system  cutting  both  ways.  If  it  were 
the  case  that  the  majority  of  electors  is  always  the  less  instructed  and 
less  sagacious,  there  would  be  a  strong  reason  for  trjing  to  help  the 
minarity  to  more  power.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
opposite  is  not  the  truth.  The  nation  has  of  late  years  been  ruled 
by  the  majoritj',  and  better  ruled  than  if  it  had  been  ruled  by  the 
minority.  And,  indeed,  that  ruling  majority  has  not  solely  consisted 
of  electors.  It  has  been  formed  by  the  public  opinion  of  all  classes  ; 
and,  not  least,  of  those  classes  who  are  below  the  2)resent  electoral 
standard,  but  whose  influence  is  marked,  and  whose  power  is 
confessed,  in  the  phrase  "pressure  from  without."  The  power  of 
a  highly  instructed  and  wealthy  minority  has  of  late  been  shown 
only  in  obstructing  and  delaying  the  measures  which  an  unrestricted 
majority  would  long  ago  have  passed.  It  is  that  minority  which  so 
long  maintained  the  Com  Laws,  which  so  long  resisted  the  admission 
of  Jews  to  Parliament,  which  now  resists  the  settlement  of  the 
Church-rate  question,  which  supports  the  Irish  Church,  which 
maintains  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  army,  and  which  increases 
everj'  few  years  the  rigour  of  the  game  laws.  Such  being  the  existing 
powers  and  principles  of  our  best  educated  minorities,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  they  would  be  more  sensible  or  less  selfish  if  they 
had  larger  representation.  And,  to  pass  from  the  case  of  the  nation 
and  its  parties  to  that  of  single  constituencies,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  the  representation  of  minorities  would  in  some  localities  give  a 
member  to  an  instructed  class,  which  is  now  overborne  by  numbers. 
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it  would  in  other  localities  give  a  special  member  to  an  illitecaSe 
class,  which  is  now  deprived  of  weight  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
better  educated. 

We  mufit>  however,  to  arrive  at  a  sati8fact<M'y  decision,  look  deeper 
into  the  question  than  the  mere  balancing  of  possible  representation. 
We  must  ask  what  is  the  nature  and  what  are  the  objects  of  the 
representative  system  itself.     For  there  are  two  different  views  which 
are  held  on  this  question,  and  it  is  probably  as  we  incline,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  to  the  one  or  the  other,  that  our  inclinations  turn  to 
or  from  the  objects  which  the  system  of  representation  of  minorities  is 
intended  to  effect.  The  one  view  looks  on  a  representative  assembly  as 
virtual  nders,  whose  opinions,  as  being  those  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
the  nation,  should  be  supreme  durmg  their  term  of  power ;  the  other 
regards  them  only  as  the  leaders  of  the  national  thought,  selected 
because  they  can  best  express  that  thought  in  action ;  guiding,  and  * 
educating,   but  never  superseding  or  contradicting  the  deliberate 
national  wilL     Those  who  adopt  the  former  theory,  which  is  held  by 
most  of  the  advocates  of  a  representation  of  minorities,  regaixl  repre* 
sentative  government  as  government  iy  the  representatives  /or  the 
people ;  those  who  accept  the  latter  view,  which  is  adopted  by  most 
practical  statesmen,  regard  it  aa  government  bf/  the  people  f/i rough  the 
representatives. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  here  to  discuss  the  reasons  and 
consequences  of  these  different  theories,  but  the  following  considera- 
tions may  be  briefly  suggested  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
demand  made  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  as  matter  of  right. 
It  wai  be  admitted  by  all,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ideal  of  a 
government,  in  which  every  man  has  the  fullest  possible  weight,  is 
to  be  found  in  those  states  which  are  small  enough  to  allow  all  the 
population  to  be  present  when  laws  are  voted.  Here,  however,  it  is 
clear,  that  unless  some  arrangement  were  made  for  giving  to  certain 
votes  an  extra  influence,  the  simple  majority  must  rule,  and  the 
minority  is  as  absolutely  deprived  of  power  as  if  it  were  not  allowed 
to  be  present.  And  thus,  so  far  as  mere  toting  is  concerned,  the 
exclusion  of  a  number  of  minorities  from  representation  in  the 
council  which  is  to  make  the  laws,  has  no  further  effect  than  would 
foUow  if  they  were  present  in  their  due  proportion,  or  than  would 
foUow  if  no  coimcil  were  elected,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
met  to  decide.  In  all  cases  the  minority  woiUd  alike  be  overruled 
and  powerless. 

But  while  this  is  undeniable  as  regards  voting,  the  advocates  of 
representation  of  minorities  say  that  the  system  of  electing  a  council 
introduces  a  distinction  in  other  matters.  If  the  whole  nation  were 
assembled,  every  man  who  chose  might  address  the  nation.  But 
when  it  assembles  only  by  detachments  in  districts,  a  man  can  only 
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address  liis  own  district.  Furthermore,  he  can,  it  has  been  urged, 
address  even  his  own  district  only  on  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
candidates  is  its  most  fitting  representative,  not  as  to  what  are  the 
best  kiws.  And,  finally,  the  representative,  though  elected  "because 
he  expresses  the  will  of  the  majority  on  a  single  question  of  pressing 
impartance,  will  have  also  to  decide  on  many  other  subsequent 
questdone  during  his  term  of  office,  as  to  which  the  majority  has  given 
him  no  instructions,  and  as  to  which  the  majority  in  one  place  may 
wholly  differ  from  the  majority  in  another.  For  due  discussion  and 
voting  on  these  questions,  they  say  it  is  important  that  the  minorities 
shonild  have  their  due  share  of  representatives  in  the  great  council, 
so  that ;  it  may  fairly  be  a  representation  of  the  whole  nation  in 
regard  tb  any  subject  it  may  be  called  on  to  decide. 

This^  line  of  argument  would  be  very  powerful  if  we  were,  in  elect- 
ing a .  parliament,  really  electing  irresponsible  governors  for  a  term 
of  seven  years  certain.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  of  infinite  im- 
portance that  theV  body  of  rulers  should  be  the  wisest  and  best  that 
eou|d  possibly  be  obtained,  and  that,  being  inaccessible  to  arguments 
from  without,  they  should  contain  in  their  own  body  such  a  propor- 
tion of  men  of  different  ways  of  thinking  as  would  insure,  before  a 
Tote  was  taken,  that  every  side  of  the  question  was  fiiirly  argued. 
For  they  would  then  be  in  the  position  in  which  a  jury  Would  be  if 
it  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  speeches  by  counsel  on  cither  side, 
and  of  the  summing  up  of  the  judge.  Compelled  in  such  a  case  to 
deliberate  in  their  private  room  on  the  evidence  they  had  heard, 
without  assistance  or  guidance  from  without,  the  presence  in  their 
own  body  of  men  of  unusual  ability  and  capacity,  and  of  men  apt  by 
nature  to  draw  opposite  deductions  from  facts,  would  be  of  infinite 
importancie/ in  so  setting  forth  the  various  aspects  of  the  evidence  as 
to  help  them  to  decide  between  conflicting  views.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  necessity  for  such  means  of  internal  discussion  is  at  least 
immensely  diminished,  if  not  quite  removed,  the  moment  we  allow 
extensial  discussion  to  be  addressed  to  the  jurJ^  When  each  side  has 
it»  case  stated  to  the  utmost  possible  advantage  by  its  respective 
oonnBel,  and  when  the  judge  performs  the  office  of  time,  in  clearing 
atray  what  is  irrelevant  or  unsound,  there  is  ygty  little  use  for 
diseossion  in  the  jtiry  room.  There  will  be  only  a  repetition  of  the 
arguqieixts  already  adduced,  and  the  only  influence  which  will  now 
torn  any  vote  will  be  that  which  arises  from  ascertaining  the  general 
current  of  opinion  among  the  jurors  on  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  each  juror  has  hitherto  considered  for  himself. 

But  parliamentary  government,  as  it  is  now  exercised  in  this 
ecftmtry/ is  op^i  to,  and  is  guided  by,  external  discussion  and 
influenoey  •  tsut  more  than  a  jury  can  be.     For  not  only  are  all  the 
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questioiis  that  at  any  time  can  come  before  it  debated,  first  of  all,  by 
men  of  the  highest  ability,  knowledge,  and  power  of  exposition,  but 
there  is  formed  upon  these  questions  a  yerdict  of  public  opinion  long 
before  Parliament  is  called  on  to  decide  them.  In  newspapers,  in 
pamphlets,  in  books  and  treatises,  in  speeches  at  public  meetings,  in 
petitions,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  made  known,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  nation  is  formed  and  expi^essed.  And  in  all  these  means  of 
influencing  public  opinion  the  minority  has  as  ample  a  scope  for  its 
energy  and  its  persuasion  as  the  majority.  The  man  who  would  be 
heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  were  it  all  to  meet  in  the 
Bame  spot,  is  heard  by  the  whole  nation  far  more  fully  and  effectually 
when  he  addresses  it  through  the  press,  or  is  speaking  to  some  great 
local  gathering.  An  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Manchester  or  Glasgow 
has  a  very  positive  effect  in  forming  the  national  will,  and  an  orator 
who  carries  such  a  meeting  with  him  is  a  power  in  the  State,  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  Member  of  Parb'ament.  And  so  fully  are  all  questions 
of  importance  thus  discussed  outside  of  Parliament,  that  it  is  generally 
known  very  well  how  Parliament  will  deal  with  them  when  the  time 
comes  for  their  discussion  there.  How  then  can  it  be  justly  said 
that  a  minority  has  no  influence  miless  it  can  send  a  local  member  to 
speak  for  it  in  Parliament  ? 

Indeed  no  unwiitten  constitutional  principle  is  better  recognised 
than  the  rule  that  if  Parliament  should  happen  to  dissent  from  the 
nation,  it  must  be  sent  hack  to  the  nation  for  re-election.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  turns  against  the  Government  which  it  at  first 
raised  to  power,  and  the  Government  believes  that  it  does  not 
accurately  express  the  bias  of  opinion  in  the  country,  it  is  dissolved 
at  once,  and  the  country  is  "  appealed  to.'*  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Ministry  and  I^arliament  agree  in  adopting  a  course  which  is 
against  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  comitry,  an  outcry  is  raised 
by  the  popidation  which  speedily  recalls  to  both  the  fact  that  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  not  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  must  decide  our 
policy.  Nor  can  any  one  have  failed  to  observe  of  late  years  how 
this  truth  has  been  instinctively  confirmed  by  all  governments. 
Lord  Derby  was  twice  placed  in  power  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  on  both  occasions  he  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
country  for  its  confirmation  of  that  vote  within  a  few  months ;  and  to 
acconmiodate  his  party  to  the  public  feeling  out  of  doors,  he,  on  the 
first  occasion,  threw  overboard  the  Corn  Laws ;  on  the  second, 
brought  in  a  Reform  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  excused  itself  from  proceeding  with  a  Reform  Bill, 
which  Parliament  was  expressly  elected  to  carry,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  the  covmtry  had  subsequently  changed  its  mind,  and  had 
become  indifferent  to  Reform. 
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I  do  not  discuss  whether  it  is  well  that  ParKament  and  the  country 
should  occupy  this  relative  position ;  though  I  do  not  conceal  that  I 
think  it  so,  since  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  freedom  could  long  survive 
in  the  nation  which  was  required  and  content  to  exercise  its  judgment 
on  political  questions  only  once  in  seven  years,  abandoning  all  public 
care  in  the  interval  to  its  representatives.  But  we  have,  as  practical 
men,  to  deal  with  actual  facts  rather  than  with  wishes.  And  the 
fact  being  that  Parliament  cannot  run  counter  to  the  popular  will, 
that  it  must  conform  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  in  the  nation 
who  care  to  form  an  opinion,  that  if  it  dissents  from  the  majority  an 
appeal  is  necessarily  made  to  the  nation,  that  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
is  made  up  by  out-of-door  discussions  in  which  the  minorities  can  all 
take  their  full  part,  and  will  all  be  estimated  at  their  fair  worth, — ^I 
confess  it  seems  to  me  not  very  important  that  the  minority  should 
have  the  means  of  retimiing  their  precise  arithmetical  equivalents  to 
the  Legifilature.  The  necessity  for  such  a  system  would  be  great,  if 
Parliament  could  really  decide  on  anything  without  consulting  the 
opinion  of  the  nation  ;  but  as  it  cannot,  there  is  no  vital  loss  to  any 
person  in  the  circumstance  that  a  confessed  minority  has  a  strength  a 
little  greater  or  less  in  the  Legislature,  since,  whether  greater  or  less, 
it  is  still  unavailing  on  a  vote. 

But  while,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  Parliament  is  so  limited 
as  to  make  the  numerical  representation  of  confessed  minorities  not 
Verj'  material,  the  deduction  would  not  be  sound  that  it  is  a  mere 
collection  of  delegates  whose  personal  ability  ib  immaterial.  Leaders 
of  thought  are  not  the  delegates  of  those  whom  they  lead.  They  may 
sometimes  have  to  bend  a  little  where  principle  is  not  involved,  but 
they  will  not  swerve  from  principle.  When  they  are,  on  any  question, 
for  the  moment  at  odds  with  their  followers,  they  wUl  prefer  to  retire 
tin  the  occasion  of  diflerencc  has  passed  away.  No  degrading  sacrifice 
of  opinion  is  ever  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  free  government. 
But  the  nation  will  still  again  and  again,  after  every  temporary  dis- 
cordance, revert  to  the  guidance  of  its  natural  leaders,  of  those  wisest 
men  who  share  and  form  its  wishes  and  thoughts.  And,  beyond  a 
doubt,  it  is  well  that  these  should  be  its  representatives  in  Parliament. 
In  the  case  of  the  majority,  it  is  clear  they  always  may  be.  But  it 
IB  argued  that,  in  the  case  of  the  minority,  they  may  chance  to 
be  excluded,  unless  either  they  happen  in  some  localities  to  have  a 
local  majority,  or  unless  in  all  localities  there  is  a  proportionate 
representation. 

Jfow,  though  I  cannot  admit  that  actual  imfaimess  is  committed 
even  by  the  total  exclusion  of  a  minority  from  representation,  seeing 
that  ppftotieally  the  representatives  have  no  power,  and  that  the 
influence  of  their  weight  and  character  operates  rather  on  the  country 
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th^n  thrdugh  their  votes  or  speeches  in  the  legislature,  I  do  tiot  deny 
that  tiheir  presence  in  Parliament  is  valuable.  An  able  farliamentary 
opposition  is  always  valuable,  though  its  value  consists  rather  in 
making  the  majority  careful  than  in  resisting  the  majorit3^  It  is 
important  that  the  details  of  legislation  should  be  considered  frota. 
both  j3oint«  of  view.  It  is  also  important  that  the  administrative 
functions  of  Parliament,  or  of  Grovernment,  should  be  criticised  on 
the  spot  by  the  soundest  heads  among  their  opponents.  And  there 
is  a  reflex  operation  of  parliamentary  representation  which  is  also  of 
high  value.  Though  Members  of  Parliament  cannot  resist  the  will 
of  the  nation,  nor  can  e\'en,  in  Parliament,  do  much  to  form  thttt  will, 
Binoe  it  is  generally  fonned  for  the  time  before  parliamerit^r^''  dis- 
cussions begin,  they  can  do  much  out  of  doors  to  educate  it.  Hie 
intercourse  between  a  member  and  his  constituents  is  one  of  thfe  most 
valuable  agencies  for  forming  a  soimd  public  opinion.  His  own  ideas 
become  more  practical  and  more  definite  in  the  process ;  theirs  become 
4nore  enlarged.  And  the  custom  which  has  now  happily  growTi  up 
in  boroughs,  and  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  extended  to 
counties,  of  the  member  annually  meeting  his  constituents  in  public, 
addressing  them  on  what  has  been  done  during  the  year,  and  beiiig 
questioned  by  them  as  to  what  is  next  to  be  done,  is  really,  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  fully  recognised,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  bene- 
ficial engines  for  the  creation  of  a  moderate,  temperate,  tolerant,  yet 
clear  and  definite  public  opinion,  in  which  both  representative  *and 
oonstitiient  shall  be  as  one.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  of  undeniable 
importance  that  the  party  representatives  should  be  men  of  the  highest 
»6btainable  capacity  and  character,  and  it  is  also  important  that  the 
local  minorities  should,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  have  the  benefit 
of  a  representative. 

*  "Mr.  Hare  is  so  sensible  of  the  value  of  this  local  connection  between 
confetrtuent  and  representative,  that  he  has  greatly  complicated  the 
more  complete  of  his  plans  with  methods  to  retain  it.  But  it  is  obvious 
that,  though  this  advantage  may  be  retained  by  his  system  in  the  ease 
of  representatives  of  majorities,  it  can  scarcely  be  retained  in  the  ease 
of  representatives  of  minorities,  when  the  minorities  happen  to  be  so 
small  that  it  needs  a  number  of  them  to  unite  to  make  up  a  quota. 
In  such  cases  the  representative  is  the  representative  not  of  any 
localised  constituents  whom  he  can  meet  and  address,  but  of  a  number 
of  pci^sons  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  But,  in  fact,  the  mere  effort  to 
retain  so  much  of  local  connection  as  maj'  be  possible,  has  so  compli- 
cated Mr.  Hare's  scheme  that  some  of  his  own  party  think  it  searcely 
practicable.  And  accordingly.  Professor  Fawcett,  in  a  sitnplifi^ 
scheme,  di'ops  many  of  the  provisions  for  retaining  a  Idealised  con- 
stituency ;  M.  Andne,  who  has  introduced  the  scheme  in  DeUtnark, 
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leaver  out  this  po^t^o^  of  it ;  and  Mr.  HareJbiiuself  has  proposed  at 
the  lat^  Social  ^c^euce  m^etii^g,  and  in  tius  E€[vi^w  (vol,  ii.  p.  439),  a 
scheme  for, the  partiaj  adoption. of  hia  system,  ii;i  which  locftl  <jpn- 
jieqtion  is  wholly  abandoned-  Accoixiing  to  this ;  la^^t  plan,  tho^e  per- 
^on«  ^ho  find  then^edyqs,  in  a  decided  minoji'ity  in  any  eox^^titjue^qy 
may  ^nthdraw  fyonijit,  and  wrol  themselves  as  menibeys  of  ^  .national 
constituepxsj',  to  whi^  a  nymber  of.  members  shall  be,  assigned  pro- 
positioned to  its  strength.  ,  .  , 
..  Xo  thi/sf  scheijij^e  tiiere  ai:e,  hpweyer,  sc^yeral  distinct  objection^. 
In,  the  fii;§t  place,  -  it  would  not,  nec^ai:ily  bo,  effectual :  for  affording .  a 
represeotation  of  minorities,  beoanoe  the .  ^upiarflnous ,  ,mej»be2is  of 
majorities  jpigh^.a^so  ^nrpU-thenispves  in  it  to,  such  aa  extent i as 
pright ;  greatly  ,  diminish  the  weight  of  the  minorities  who  sought 
refuge  iix  such  an  asylum..  In  the  second  place,  all  who  are  open 
, to,  bribes  la^ght,  also  enroll  themselves  in  it,  with  the  certaiaty  that 
^vcry  vote  purchased  there  would  tell,  although  had  suph  a  vote 
been  given  i^  a  local  constituency  it  might  have  been  unavailing 
to  I  tbp.  purchaseir,  and  :^heref(?re  worth  nothing  .in  the  market.  In 
th^ .  thii[d ,  place,  .«uch  a  constituency  would  be  utterly  severed  from 
;u^y  personal , relation,  with  its  representatives,  and,  save  by  writing, 
conlijl.  neither  l»»ke  nor  receive  a  conmiuniGationi  to  (xc  from  th^. 
AU^^th^  educative  influences  of  the  Jt-epresentatjve  rsyatem,  all  the 
rmutualreactipnof  mind  on,  mind,  would  thu^  be  destroyed. 

But  tlt)^g44^.  the, abstraction  of  personal  relations  with  the  repre- 
si^t^y^  would  7t  be  wise  thus  also  to  abstractthe  pensonal  relations 
of,  the  biest.  portion  pf  each  constituency  from  the  rest, of  it .5!  Is 
itj  npt  well  th^t;  the  superior  minds  in  each  neighbourhood  should 
be  subjected  , to  the  duty  of  trying  to  influence  those  around  theuL? 
By  their  influence  in  this  way  (to  take  a  recent  striking  instance), 
^a^vMall  ha^  jus;t  been  rpturned  for  Westminster,  Professoir  iFatr cett 
for  ,]Bright9J;i>3Ir.  Torrens  for  Finsbury.  Do  not  far  more  beoaeficial 
results  follo]«v:  from  th?  existence  of  a  system  which  can  only  secure 
.s^ch  napu  by  in^lucing  the  educated  electors,  who  can  really  appreciate 
thpmji  to  go  amongst  the  less  educated,  and  teach  them  thp  true 
emjbience  q£  the  c«ndi4ate8,  than  would  follow  from  a  system  which 
would  lead  ;th,e  educated  to  segregate  themselves  into  special  quotas, 
and  leave  the  Ipcfil,  illiterates  to  return  their  nobodies  ?  It.  is  trme 
th^  a  certain  number  of  leading  men,  averse  to  popular  discussions, 
might.  thu«  be  ensured  i^ts.  But  most,  if  not  aH,  of  them  could 
.pppi;^^  ^eata  in !. ordinary  constituencies  at  present ;  and  the  popular 
discussions  which  th^vdislikp  are  invaluable  inBtrumeUits  of  mutual 
r^edocatipn  in  the  sound'  and  the  practical,  which  it  would  be  highly 
auwiae  to  discourage, 
,f:j!Ph0,rad.option  of  the  system  by  M.  Andra)  for   the  election  of 
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the  Rigsraad  in  Denmark,  supplies  us  with,  some  valuable  furthei 
suggestions  as  to  its  probable  working.     Mr.  Lytton,  the  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Copenhagen,  who  has   given   us  the   account,,  and 
who  is  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  system,  tells  us,  nevertheless^^  that 
after  an  eight  years'  trial,  it  is  **  unpopular."      M.  Andrae  himself 
he  says,  admits  that  most  people  speak  of  it  as  "  an  absurd  law."    For 
this  opinion  respecting  it  Mr.  Lytton  assigns  several  reasons,  such  as 
the  general   unpopularity  of  the  constitution  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  and  the  co-existence  of  other  elective  bodies  in  which  the  old 
system  of  election  remains  in  force.     Yet  one  would  suppose  that 
a  candid  and  sensible  people  would  not,  after  an  eight  years'  trial, 
condemn  a  system  really  successful,  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
they  disliked  the  whole  constitution ;  while   it  certainly  might   be 
expected  that  the  co-existence  of  other  systems  would  make  its  merits^ 
if  they  existed,  more   striking   by   comparison.      But  Mr.  Ljrtton 
incidentally  mentions  a  circumstance  which  is  so  plainly  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  that  its  operation 
must  be  considered.     He  observes  that  the  case  of  an  elected  repre- 
sentative refusing  to  accept  office,  and  so  deranging  the  computation 
of  all  the  other  quotas,  has  never  occurred,  for  in  fact  no  leading 
mart  will  consent  to  be  put  in  nomination  unless  assured  that  his 
election  is  certain.     Now  the  reason  for  this  is  easy  to  see,  and  it 
would  be  as  cogent  in  this  countrj^     A  distinguished  man  has  no 
great   objection   to  stand  for  a  local  constituency,  for  his  defeat  is 
no  reproach  where  local  influence  may  always  be  supposed  to  over- 
power merit.     Mr.   Thackeray  suffered  nothing  in   reputation   by 
being  rejected  at  Oxford.      But  if  a  constituency  either  embraces 
the  whole  nation,  or  the  leading  minds  in  the  nation,  then  defeat 
means  a  national  verdict  of  incompetency  or  inferiority.     No  one  of 
eminence  will  readily  expose  himself  to  the  possibility  of  so  damaging 
an  expression  of  general  opinion* 

I  may  now  smnmarise  the  objections  which  I  have  (imperfectly, 
where  so  little  space  could  be  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  each) 
endeavoured  to  indicate.  1st.  No  peculiar  merit  can  be  accorded 
to  the  system  of  representation  of  minorities  because  of  its  diminish- 
ing a  candidate's  expenses,  introducing  the  use  of  voting  papers,  or 
equalising  constituencies,  since  all  these  may  as  easily  be  attained 
otherwise.  2nd.  It  would  not  diminish,  but  rather  foster,  bribery, 
by  making  every  vote  which  can  be  won  by  bribery  useful  to  seciu-e 
the  return  of  a  wealthy  candidate,  though  standing  for  a  different 
constituency.  3rd.  It  would  give  to  an  uninstructed  or  selfish 
minority  the  same  advantages  as  an  instructed  one.  4th.  It  would 
increase  the  tendency  to  make  small  questions,  or  crotchets,  a  pre- 
dominant motive  in  the  minds  of  electors.  5th.  In  so  far  as  it  led 
to  my  members  being  returned  by  non-local  constituencies,  it  would 
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take  away  the  advantage  of  personal  commimication  between  the  mem- 
bers  and  their  constituents.  6th.  In  the  simple  "  permissive  "  form  it 
would  lead  to  the  higher  chiss  of  minds  withdrawing  and  isolating 
themselves,  while  it  would  not  necessarily  secure  even  the  return 
of  the  candidates  they  might  desire.  7th.  The  national  character  of 
the  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates  would  withhold 
sensitive  men  from  presenting  themselves,  unless  assured,  by  previoua 
organisation,  of  success. 

Proceeding  now  to  glance  at  the  less  complete  systems  for  securing 
a  representation  of  minorities  which  retain  the  existing  division* 
into  local  constituencies,  it  may  be  observed  that  of  these  objections- 
only  the  third  would  apply  to  such  less  fimdamental  alterations  in  our 
existing  practice.     The  assigning  a  number  of  members  exceeding  two 
to  every  constituency  (enlarging  the  smaller  ones  to  admit  of  it) 
wt>uld  secure  that  every  body  of  men  amoimting  to  a  fraction  of  the 
constituency  should  have  one  member  of  its  own  general  opinions. 
And. probably  this  arrangement  would  remove  the  anomalies  which* 
are  most  striking  now,  as  well  as  yield  the  principal  benefits  which 
a    more    elaborate  method    would  afford.       It  is   complained,   for 
instance,  that  a  large  body  of  Conservative  electors  are  disfranchised 
in  Marylebone  or  Finsbury.     But  if  Marylebone  or  Finsbury  had  a 
larger  number  of  members,  as  in  fact  they  are  entitled  to  have,  the 
Conservatives  and  every  other  party  would  be  able  to  secure  some*- 
thing  like  their  due  proportion  of  representation.      And  the  advan-^ 
tage  would  follow  that  the  wholesome  interest  taken  in  an  election 
would  arise  not   only  when    the  two  parties  were  nearly  equally 
balanced,  but  whenever  one  of  them  approached  one-third,  one-fourth, 
one-fifth,  or  whatever  other  fraction  the  number  of  members  assigned 
to  file  constituency  might  entitle  to  secure  one  representative.      And 
in  all  such  cases  both  parties  would  be  put  on  their  mettle  to  bring 
forward  the  best  attainable  candidate,  and  to  support  him  with  the 
most  cogent  arguments,  in  order  to  secure  ^their  triumph  in  their  due* 
proportion. 

There  need^  only  one  caution  in  regard  to  ihe  particular  method^ 
to  be  adopted.  The  plan  of  "  cumulative  voting,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
James  Garth  Marshall,  allows  each  elector  to  have  as  many  votes  as^ 
there  are  members,  and  to  give  all  to  one,  or  to  divide  them  as  her 
likes  among  several  candidates.  But  the  result  in  some  cases  would 
be  an  over-representation  of  the  minority.  For  example,  in  a  con- 
stituency of  2,000,  with  three  members,  a  minority  of  501,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  constituency,  having  1,503  votes,  could  secure  a  mem- 
ber, or  one-third  of  the  representation;  for  the  remaining  1,499 
persons  could  only  give  4,497  votes,  or  less  than  1,500  to  each  of 
their  three  eandidibtes.    Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  majority  would 
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not  endure  that  a  minority  should  have  a  larger  representation  than 
is  strictly  due  to  their  numbers.  This  plan,  therefore,  is  inadmis- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  that  which  Lord  Russell  accepted  in  18-34 
would  ratlier  give  an  under-representation  of  minorities.  It  was  to 
allow  the  elector  to  give  only  two  votes  where  there  are  three  mem- 
bers, or  three  votes  where  there  are  four  members,  but,  as  at  present, 
only  one  vote  to  any  one  candidate.  Here,  in  the  case  of  three 
members,  a  minority  must  be  not  one-third  but  two-fifths  strong,  to 
secure  a  representative;  for  1,200  voters  could  divide  2,400  votes 
among  three  candidates,  giving  800  votes  to  each,  or  as  many  as  the 
minority  of  800  voters  could  give  to  their  single  candidate.  But 
the  disproportionate  representation  of  the  minority  would  be  made 
worse  if  the  number  of  members  were  increased.  Thus  where  there 
were  four  members,  each  elector  having  three  votes,  a  minority  must 
be  above  857  strong  to  return  one  member,  for  the  majority  of  1,143 
would  have  3,429  votes,  which  would  assign  807  votes  to  each  of  its 
four  candidates.  Yet,  were  cimiulative  voting  introduced  as  a  remedy, 
the  evil  would  again  recur  of  an  over-representation  of  the  minority. 
And  the  practical  conclusion  is,  that  the  only  method  of  giving  a 
nearly  exact  representation  is  that  of  making  the  constituencies  of 
such  size  as  will  allow  of  three  members  to  each,  but  not  more,  and 
adopting  Earl  Russell's  plan  of  allowing  each  elector  two  votes,  with- 
out power  of  accumiJating  them  on  one  candidate.  This  arrange- 
ment embraces  so  many  of  the  advantages,  with  so  few  of  the  evils  of 
the  more  complete  and  complex  systems  of  representation  of  minori- 
ties, that  it  undoubtedly  deserves  such  practical  trial  as  alone  would 
determine  whether  its  merits  outweigh  its  possible  yet  unforeseen  in- 
conveniences. 

But  on  the  whole  of  this  question  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  primary 
importance  that  we  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  election  of  a 
representative  is,  after  all,  only  one  among  the  many  political  functions 
of  the  citizen  in  a  free  state.  Apart  from,  and  often  above  this 
duty,  there  lies  upon  him  an  obligation,  which  he  can  never  cast  off, 
to  advance  what  he  thinks  the  truth  and  the  right  by  aU  those  means 
of  influencing  his  fellow-men  which  are  more  or  less  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  of  which  the  growth  of  education  every  year  augments  the 
potency.  Though  he  may  fail  to  secure  a  representative  in  the  legis- 
lature who  is  either  a  precise  duplicate  of  himself,  or  to  whom  he  can 
look  with  the  self-surrender  of  hero-worship,  these  other  duties  will 
still  remain  to  him ;  and  no  principle  or  argxmient  should  receive  our 
countenance  which  would  tend  to  remove  from  his  mind  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  constant,  pressing,  and  unevadable,  for  the  use  of  his 
own  powers  and  influence,  within  his  own  sphere,  to  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good.  J.  Boyd  Kinnear. 
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I. 

You're  a  kind  woman,  Nan  !  ay,  kind  and  true ! 
God  will  be  good  to  faithful  folk  like  you  ! 
The  neighbours  all  look  black,  and  snap  mo  short — 
Well,  I  shall  soon  bo  gone  from  Camden  Court. 
You  knew  my  Ned  ? 

A  better,  kinder  lad  never  di'cw  breath — 
We  loved  each  other  true,  though  never  wed 

In  church,  like  some  who  took  him  to  his  death : 
A  liwi  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  lost 

His  senses  when  he  took  a  drop  too  much — 
'Drink  did  it  all — drink  made  him  mad  when  crost — 

He  was  a  poor  man,  and  they^re  hard  on  such. 
So  kind  !  so  true !  that  life  should  come  to  this ! 

Oentlo  and  good ! — the  very  week  before 
The  fit  came  on  him,  and  he  went  amiss, 
He  brought  me  home,  and  gave  me  with  a  kiss, 

That  musb'n  gown  as  hangs  behind  the  door. 

II. 

O  Nan !  that  night !  that  night ! 

When  I  was  sitting  in  this  very  chair. 
Watching  and  waiting  in  the  candle-light, 

And  heard  his  foot  come  creaking  up  the  stair. 
And  turned,  and  saw  him  standing  yonder,  white 

And  ^dld,  with  staring  eyes  and  rumpled  hair ! 
And  when  I  caught  his  arm  and  call'd,  in  fright, 

He  pushed  me,  swore,  and  pass'd 

Back  to  the  door,  and  lock'd  and  barr'd  it  fast ! 
Then  dropt  down  heavy  as  a  lump  of  lead. 

Holding  his  brow,  shaking,  and  growing  whiter, 

And — Nan ! — just  then  the  candle-light  grew  brighter. 
And  I  could  see  the  hands  that  held  his  head, 
AU  red !  all  red  ! 
What  coidd  I  do  but  scream  ?    He  groaned  to  hear. 

Jumped  to  his  feet,  and  gript  me  by  the  wrist ; 

"  Bo  still,  or  I  shaU  kill  thee,  NeU ! "  he  hiss'd. 
And  I  was  still  for  fear ; 

**  They're  after  me — I've  knifed  a  man  !  "  he  said. 
"  Be  still ! — ^the  drink — drink  did  it — he  is  dead!" 

VOL.   IV.  F 
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And  as  he  said  tlie  word,  the  wind  went  by 
With  a  whistle  and  crj' — 

The  room  swam  round — the  babe  unborn  socm'd  to  scrcan>  out, 
and  die ! 

III. 

Then  we  grew  still,  so  still.     I  couldn't  weep — 

All  I  coidd  do  was  cling  to  him  and  hark — 
And  Ned  was  cold,  cold,  cold,  as  if  asleep, 
But  breathing  hard  and  deep  ; 

The  candle  flickered  out — the  room  grow  dark — 
And — Nan  ! — although  my  heart  was  true  and  tried, — 

When  all  grew  cold  and  dim, 
I  shudder'd — ^not  for  fear  of  them  outside. 

But  just  afraid  to  bo  alone  with  him  : 
And  he  was  hard,  he  was — the  wind  it  cried — 
A  foot  went  hollow  down  the  court  and  died — 
What  could  I  do  but  clasp  his  knees  and  cling  P 

And  call  his  name  beneath  my  breath  in  pain  ? 
Until  he  raised  his  head  a-listening, 

And  gave  a  groan  and  hid  his  face  again ; 
"  Nod  !  Nod  !  *'  I  whispered — and  he  moan'd  and  shook — 
But  did  not  heed  or  look  ! 
*'  Ned  !  Ned !  speak,  lad !  tell  me  it  is  not  true !  " 

At  that  he  raised  his  head  and  look'd  so  wild  ; 
Then,  with  a  stare  that  froze  my  blood,  he  threw 

Ills  anus  around  me,  sobbing  like  a  child. 
And  held  me  close — and  not  a  word  was  spoken — 

'\^^llle  I  clung  tighter  to  his  heart  and  press'd  him — 
And  did  not  fear  him,  though  my  heart  was  broken — 

But  kiss'd  his  poor  stain'd  hands,  and  cried,  and  bless'd  him  I 

IV. 

Then,  Nan,  the  dreadful  daylight,  coming  cold 

With  sound  o'  falling  rain, — 
AVhcn  I  could  see  his  face,  and  it  look'd  old. 

Like  the  pinch'd  face  of  one  as  dies  in  pain ; 
Well,  though  we  heard  folk  stirring  in  the  sim. 
We  never  thought  to  hide  away  or  run. 
Until  we  heard  those  voices  in  the  street. 
That  hurrying  of  feet. 

And  Ned  leapt  up,  and  knew  that  they  had  come. 
"  Run,  Ned !  "  I  cried,  but  he  was  deaf  and  dumb  ! 
"  Hide,  Ned  !  "  I  scream'd,  and  held  him — "  hide  thee,  man ! " 
Ho  stared  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  hearken'd,  Nan ! 
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And  all  the  rest  is  like  a  dream — the  sound 

Of  knocking  at  the  door — 
A  rush  of  men — ^a  struggle  on  the  ground — 

A  mist — a  tramp — a  roar ; 
For  when  I  got  my  senses  back  again, 

The  room  was  empty, — and  my  head  went  round ! 
The  neighbours  talk'd  and  stiiT'd  about  the  lane, 

And  Seven  Dials  made  a  moaning  sound  ; 
And  as  I  listened,  lass,  it  seem'd  to  me 
Just  like  the  murmur  of  a  great  dark  sea, 

And  Xed  a-lying  somewhere,  stiff  and  drown'd  ! 

V. 

God  help  him  ?     God  in' II  help  him !     Ay,  no  fear ! 

It  was  the  drink,  not  Ned — ^he  meant  no  wrong ; 
So  kind  I  so  good ! — and  I  am  useless  here, 

Now  he  is  lost  as  loved  me  true  and  long. 
Why,  just  before  the  last  of  it,  we  parted. 
And  Ned  was  calm,  though  I  was  broken-hearted ; 
And  oh  my  heart  was  broke !  and  oh  I  cried 
And  kiss'd  him, — ^till  they  took  mo  from  his  side  ; 
And  though  he  died  t/iat  icay  (God  bless  him  !),  Ned 

Went  through  it  bravely,  calm  as  any  there : 
They've  wrought  their  fill  of  spite  upon  his  head, 

And — there's  the  hat  and  clothes  he  used  to  wear ! 

VI. 

.  .  .  That  night  before  he  died, 

I  didn't  cry — ^my  heart  was  hard  and  dried ; 

But  when  the  clocks  went  "  one,"  I  took  my  shawl 

To  cover  up  my  face,  and  stole  away. 
And  walk'd  along  the  moonlight  streets,  where  all 

Lookt  cold  and  still  and  grey, — 
Only  the  lamps  o'  London  here  and  there 

Scatter'd  a  dismal  gleaming  ; 
And  on  I  went,  and  stood  in  Leicester  Square, 

Just  like  a  woman  dreaming : 
But  just  as  **  three  "  was  sounded  close  at  hand 

I  started  and  turn'd  east,  before  I  knew, — 
Then  down  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  along  the  Strand, 

And  through  the  toll-gate,  on  to  Waterloo. 
How  I  remember  all  I  saw,  although 

'Twas  only  like  a  dream  ! — 
The  long  still  lines  o'  lights,  the  chilly  gleam 

Of  moonshine  on  the  deep  black  stream  below 

f2 
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While  far,  iar,  far  away,  along  the  sky 

Streaks  soft  as  silver  ran, 
And  the  pale  moon  lookt  paler  up  on  high, 

And  little  sounds  in  far-off  streets  began  ! 
Well,  while  I  stood,  and  waited,  and  lookt  down, 
And  thought  how  sweet  'twould  be  to  drop  and  drown. 
Some  men  and  lads  went  by, 

And  I  tum'd  round,  and  gazed,  andwatch'd  'cm  go, 
Then  felt  that  they  were  going  to  see  him  die. 

And  drew  my  shawl  more  tight,  and  followed  slow. 
How  clear  I  feel  it  still ! 

The  streets  grew  light,  but  rain  began  to  fall ; 
I  stopp'd  and  had  some  coffee  at  a  stall, 

Because  I  felt  so  chill ; 
A  cock  crew  somewhere,  and  it  seem'd  a  call 

To  wake  the  folk  who  kill ! 
The  man  who  sold  the  coffee  stared  at  me ! 
I  must  have  been  a  sorry  sight  to  see ! 

More  people  pass'd — ^a  country  cai't  with  hay 
Stopp'd  close  beside  the  stall, — and  two  or  three 

Talk'd  about  it  I    I  moan'd,  and  crept  away ! 

vn. 

Ay,  nearer,  nearer  to  the  dreadful  place, 

All  in  the  falling  rain, 
I  went,  and  kept  my  shawl  upon  my  face. 

And  felt  no  grief  or  pain — 
Only  the  wet  that  soak'd  mo  through  and  through, 

Seem'd  cold  and  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  touch — 
It  made  the  streets  more  drear  and  silent,  too, 

And  kept  away  the  light  I  fear'd  so  much. 
Slow,  slow  tho  wet  streets  fill'd,  and  all  were  going, 

Laughing  and  ohattiug,  the  same  way. 
And  greyer,  sadder,  lighter,  it  was  gro\ving, 

Though  still  tho  rain  fell  fast  and  darkened  day  ! 
Nan ! — every  pulse  was  burning — I  could  foci 
My  very  heart  wajs  steel — 
As,  crossing  Ludgate  Hill,  where  many  stirr'd, 

I  saw.  Saint  Paul's  great  clock  and  heard  it  chime. 
And  hadn't  power  to  count  the  strokes  I  heard, 

But  strain'd  my  eyes  and  saw  it  was  not  time ; 
Ah !  then  I  felt  I  dared  not  creep  more  near, 

But  went  into  a  lane  off  Ludgate  UiU, 
And  sitting  on  a  doorstep,  I  coidd  hear 

The  people  gathering  still ! 
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Ajid  still  the  rain  was  falling,  falling, 

And  deadening  the  hum  I  heard  from  t/irre  ; 
And  wet  and  stiff,  I  heard  the  people  calling, 

And  watched  the  rain-drops  glistening  down  my  hair, 
My  elbows  on  my  Icnecs,  my  fingers  dead, 
My  shawl  thrown  ofF,  now  none  could  see,  my  head 

Dripping  and  wild  and  bare. 
I  heard  the  murmurs  of  a  crowd  of  men. 

And  next,  a  hammering  sound  I  know  Ml  well, 
For  something  gripp'd  me  round  the  heart ! — and  then 

There  came  the  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell ! 
O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  how  could  I  sit  close  by 
And  neither  scream  nor  cry  ? 
As  if  I  had  been  stone,  all  hard  and  cold. 

But  listening,  listening,  listening,  still  and  dumb, 
While  the  folk  murmur'd,  and  the  death-bell  toU'd, 

And  the  day  brighten'd,  and  his  time  had  come  .  . 
.  .  Till — Nan  ! — all  else  was  silent,  but  the  knell 
Of  the  slow  bell ! 
And  I  could  only  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait, 

And  what  I  waited  for  I  couldn't  tell, — 
At  last  there  came  a  groaning  deep  and  great — 
Saint  Paul's  struck  "  eight  " — 

I  scream'd,  and  seem'd  to  turn  to  fire,  and  fell ! 

VIII. 

God  bless  him,  live  or  dead ! 

He  never  meant  no  wrong,  was  kind  and  true— 
They've  wrought  their  fill  of  spite  upon  his  head — 

Why  didn't  they  be  kind,  and  take  me  too  P 
And  there's  the  dear  old  things  hie  used  to  wear. 
And  here's  a  lock  o'  hair ! 
And  they're  more  precious  far  than  gold  galore, 

Than  aU  the  wealth  and  gold  in  London  town  ! 
He'll  never  wear  the  hat  and  clothes  no  more. 

And  I  shall  never  wear  the  muslin  gown ! 
And  Ned  !  my  Ned ! 

Is  fast  asleep,  and  cannot  hear  me  call ; — 
God  bless  you.  Nan,  for  all  you've  done  and  said, 

But  don't  mind  7)ie  !    My  heart  is  broke,  that's  all ! 

EoBERT  Buchanan. 
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TirERE  is  no  city  in  Europe  whicli  ini=?pire.s  its  admirers  with  sneh 
passionate  affection  as  Florence.  Of  tlie  land  to  whom  Fortune  has 
given  the  fatal  dower  of  beauty  it  is  the  eye  and  the  light.  Even 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Rome  backed  by  the 
varied  barrier  of  hills  which  extends  in  broken  line  from  Tivoli  to 
Albano,  or  to  the  view  of  Venice  rising  **  with  majestic  motion  "  from 
the  level  plain  of  the  Adriatic,  the  position  of  Florence  offers  greater 
chaiins.  Tlie  valley  of  tlie  Arno,  from  Pistoia  to  Florence,  may 
truly  be  called  the  garden  of  Italy.  Bounded  by  the  dusky  wall  of 
the  Apennine,  the  whole  phiin  is  bright  with  villas  and  farmhouses, 
so  thickly  strewed  as  to  justify  the  boast  that  if  contained  -within 
the  walls  of  the  town  thev  woidd  make  two  Romes.  The  citv  itself 
is  not  unworthy  of  this  approach.  T^ooking  south  from  any  of  the 
windows  of  the  Lung'  Arno,  the  eye  ranges  from  the  church  of 
S.  Miniato  with  its  windows  of  flaming  alabaster,  to  the  hill-tower  of 
Arcetri  from  which  Galileo  watched  the  stars,  and  thenco  over  the 
mass  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  the  dome  of  Santo  Spirito,  to  the  hills 
of  Bellosguardo  and  Monte  Oliveto,  where  the  spreading  stone-pine 
and  the  slim  cj'press  tree  shade  the  open  campanile,  with  its  huge 
bell  swinging  in  the  evening  sky.  The  view  of  Rome  itself  from 
the  Janiculmn  is  not  more  rich  in  various  domes  and  towers,  than 
Florence  seen  from  the  Fiesolan  villa  of  the  Medici.  The  dome  of 
Brunelleschi  is  larger  and  more  majestic  than  that  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  square-shaped  summit  gf  S.  Michael  in  the  garden,  the  towers 
of  the  Badia  and  the  Bargcllo,  and  that  of  the  public  palace,  which 
seems  to  hang  in  the  verj^  air,  may  rival  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Colosseum ;  while  more  beautiful  than  all  rises  the  bell-tower  of 
Giotto,  "the  headstone  of  beauty,"  and  the  consummation  of  art. 
Florence  appears  still  more  lovely  on  a  nearer  acquaintance.  Rome 
is  disfigured  by  the  tasteless  churches  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  remains 
of  antiquity  are  more  interesting  to  the  memory  than  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  Venice  has  something  barbaric  in  its  splendour,  and  its 
magnificence  is  not  always  chastened  by  good  taste.  But  in  Florence 
the  most  fastidious  taste  is  rarely  offended.  Everj^  step  along  its 
streets  discloses  some  buUdino:  of  extreme  beautv,  and  in  the  admira- 
tion  we  feel  for  the  entire  work  we  scarcely  suspect  that  a  master- 
piece of  Luca  della  Robbia  lies  hid  under  the  roof,  and  that  the  door 
handles  are  master})ieces  of  Caparra's  skill.  But  the  true  ornaments 
of  a  city  are  her  sons,  and  the  sons  of  Florence  constitute  her  greatest 

(1)  A  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  from  the  earliest  Inde- 
pendence OF  THE  Commune  to  the  Fall  of  the  Repurlic  in  1531.  By  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope.    4  vols.    Chapman  &  HaU.     1865.] 
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glory.  Few  countries  can  boast  a  more  distinguished  progeny  of 
heroes  than  those  whose  moniunents  line  the  walls  of  Santa  Croce  ; 
and  no  single  city  can  show  their  equal.  Dante,  Galileo,  Machiavelli, 
are  names  of  world  renown,  and  they  are  but  few  out  of  many. 

In  truth,  Florence  is  the  fountain  and  origin  of  modern  civilisation 
and  intellectual  culture.  Dante  is  the  first  fresh  name  in  literature 
after  the  dismal  night  of  the  dark  ages.  There  is  nothing  between 
him  and  Claudian.  He  stood  quite  alone,  and  owed  very  little  to 
Virgil  and  Statins,  to  whom  he  was  not  slow  to  confess  his  obliga- 
tion. Yet  in  all  the  **  tender  stops  of  various  quills  "  which  he 
touched,  he  has  scarcely  been  surpassed,  and  certainly  no  single 
mind  has  ever  produced  a  poem  of  such  entire  imity  of  form  and 
purpose.  The  history  of  Machiavelli,  though  not  always  accurate, 
and  disfigured  by  that  subtlety  of  mind  which  led  him  to  imagine 
complex  instead  of  simple  motives  to  every  action,  and  Hke  Tacitus  to 
give  his  own  dark  colouring  to  the  events  which  he  narrates,  is  still 
not  imworthy  of  the  classical  models  which  he  followed.  If  literature 
is  thus  represented,  art  of  aU  kinds  in  its  highest  perfection  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  been  born  and  to  have  died  in  Florence.  The 
painters,  Giotto,  Ghirlandaio,  Leonardo;  the  sculptors,  Donatello, 
Ghiberti,  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  architects,  Arnolfo  and  Brunelleschi, 
were  bom  Florentine  subjects.  The  birthplace  of  Raphael,  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  was  almost  a  dependency  of  Florence,  and  he 
acquired  his  first  fame  in  that  city  ;  while  the  pottery  of  the  Robbia 
family,  and  the  fine  work  of  wood  inlaying  and  gold  and  silver 
carving,  could  scarcely  be  obtained  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

This  combination  of  artistic  beauty  with  intellectual  excellence  has 
been  found  in  no  other  city  but  that  of  Athens,  and  may  well  justify 
the  admirers  of  Florence  for  the  love  they  bear  to  her.  But  the 
political  history  of  Florence  is  no  less  interesting  and  instructive  than 
that  of  her  Grecian  prototype.  It  is  the  same  story  which,  however 
often  told,  can  never  lose  its  interest :  the  struggle  for  liberty  against 
despotism,  the  wild  and  feverish  efforts  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  one 
man,  which,  however  sincerely  made,  could  not  but  end  in  failure, 
until  mankind  became  wise  and  good  enough  to  ensure  success.  We 
would  not  wish  to  claim  for  the  Florentines  the  intellectual  energy 
of  the  Athenians,  nor  would  we  assert  that  it  is  as  worthy  or  as  pro- 
fitable a  task  to  call  back  into  life  the  Tuscan  republic  as  it  was  in  its 
best  days,  and  to  revivify  for  the  benefit  of  modem  nations  the 
countless  changes  and  varieties  of  tlic  Greek  mind.  But  the  one 
can  be  done  far  more  thoroughly  than  the  other.  Read  a  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  and,  however  amusing  it  may  prove,  two-thirds  of  it 
win  remain  imintelligible.  Though  few  societies  have  had  a  Thucy- 
dides  to  write  their  history,  or  have  had  their  daily  life  stereotj-ped 
by  writers  with  the  dramatic  power  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  any 
attempt  at  really  comprehending  Athenian  society  must  fail.     But  in 
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tho^casc  of  Florence  this  is  possible,  so  fur  as  it  can  be  possible  with' 
any  community  a  few  hundred  years  removed  from  our  own.  Live 
in  Florence  for  a  year,  saunter  daily  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 
worship  in  S.  Marj'  of  the  Flower,  traverse'  early  in  the  morning  the 
streets  of  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  and  if  you  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  Italian  and  an  aflable  manner  vou  will  soon  feel  that  you  would 
be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  Florence  of  Corso  Donati. 

There  are  constant  indications  in  Mr.  Trollope's  book  of  the  vitality  of 
traditional  and  hereditary  feeling.  The  Sienese,  he  tells  us,  ten  years 
ago  were  unwilling  to  come  to  Florence  lest  they  should  encounter  the 
memory  of  the  defeat  of  Jlontaperti.  The  name  Cerretiere  still  beaiis 
witness  to  the  loathing  and  abhonx^nce  fclt  for  the  traitorous  creature  o€ 
the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  gromid  on  which  Savonarola  suffered  martjr- 
dom  waA,  till  the  last  century,  strewed  with  flowers  on  every  anniversary 
of  his  death.  The  same  old  customs  and  ceremonies  are  still  kept  up 
on  the  same  days,  except  that  S.  John's  day  has  given  way  at  last 
to  the  festival  of  Italian  Unity.  Indeed,  every  step  a  Florentine 
takes  tlirough  his  native  city  reminds  him  of  some  event  in  his 
country's  history.  There  is  scarcely  a  church,  or  a  palace,  or  a  con- 
vent, or  even  a  room  where  anything  important  in  Florentine  history 
was  transacted,  which  does  not  still  remain  in  its  original  state.  To 
one  standing  on  the  Piazza,  which  after  several  changes  has  retuined 
to  it«  original  name,  the  wall  of  the  public  palace  marks  by  its  dis- 
torted  outline  the  unholy  ground  on  which  the  abode  of  the  Uberti 
stood — those  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their  country  whoso  treason  was 
scarcely  atoned  for  by  the  noble  firmness  of  Farinata.  The  post- 
office  by  its  name,  Tetto  dei  Pisani,  recalls  the  temporary  defeat  of 
that  great  city  which  was  still  for  many  years  to  be  a  rival  to  Florence. 
The  public  palace  itself  still  contains  the  i*oom  in  which  the  council 
of  the  signory  debated  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  afiairs  of 
the  republic,  the  chapel  where  the  chneute  of  the  Ciompi  was  first 
divulged,  and  the  "little  chamber"  in  the  tower  where  Cosmo  dei 
Medici  was  imprisoned — an  event  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  republic.  The  church  which  Dante  called  "  il  mio  bel  Giovanni" 
remains  as  beautiful  as  when  he  looked  upon  it  from  the  stone  which 
still  marks  the  place  of  his  meditations.  At  the  doors  are  the  por- 
phyry columns  which  Pisa  gave  to  Florence  in  the  days  when  they 
were  not  sufficiently  equal  to  be  rivals.  These  instances  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  ;  but  it  can  be  understood  how  the  existence 
of  these  memorials  makes  it  possible  to  write  the  history  of  Florence. 
Added  to  this,  besides  the  set  histories  of  Ammirato  and  MachiaveUi, 
there  are  crowds  of  gossiping  chroniclers  and  minute  diarists  who 
carefully  recoxmt  every  fact.  These  complete  materials  have  lately 
been  made  fully  accessible  to  us.  *'  Romola,"  besides  its  extraordinary 
merit  as  a  novel  and  a  picture  of  human  life  in  the  abstract,  is  an 
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almost  faultless  reproduction  of  Florentine  life  at  a  complex  and  inte- 
resting period.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Browning  have  made  us  equally 
familiar  with  the  secret  council-chamber  of  the  Italian  despot  and  the 
contemporary  scenes  of  the  Via  Maggio.  Mr.  Trollope  is  almost  as 
much  a  Florentine  as  an  Englishman.  He  is  acquainted  with  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  town,  and  with  every  spot  remarkable  for 
beauty  or  history  in  Northern  Italy.  His  mind  is  fully  charged  with 
the  legends,  the  traditions,  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  the 
Tuscan  race,  and  his  laborious  industrv  has  made  him  master  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  He  is  inspired  with  a  love  for 
liberty  and  independence,  -without  which  it  would  be  vain  to  write 
the  life  of  an  Itahan  republic.  With  these  advantages  he  has  written 
a  history  of  j^Florenco  which  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  interesting, 
or  even  "  sensational,"  and  which  we  are  not  without  hope  may  bo 
widely  read  even  in  this  impatient  age. 

II. 

Athough  the  history  of  Florence  is  so  interesting  in  its  general 
scope  and  so  picturesque  in  all  its  details,  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from 
its  pemsal  without  a  feeling  of  sadness.  The  strong  love  of  liberty 
which  animated  its  citizens  is  the  same  which  makes  the  histories  of 
GrreeoB  and  Rome  form  part  of  our  necessary  education.  But  these 
later  histories  are  far  more  instructive  than  the  former.  Thucydides 
gives  ud  a  terrible  picture  of  i)arty  strife  in  Athens  and  other  parts 
of  Gh*eeoe.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  refinement  of  the 
Gh*eek  mind  the  savage  and  unforgiving  fary  with  which  a  party 
persecuted  to  death  its  political  adversaries.  We  have  unfortunately 
no  contemporary  Grecian  diarists,  no  abounding  mass  of  materials,  or 
WB  might  find  tiiat  what  is  true  of  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
would  b6  equally  true  of  the  rest  of  her  history.  All  these  enormities 
are  paralleled  or  surpassed  in  Florentine  history.  The  hostility  of 
the  citiiseas  to  a  neighbouring  town  was  generally  in  inverse  ratio  to 
it$  diataoiCie  from,  their  walls.  The  unremitting  sacrifice  of  lives  and 
moiiiey^  and  even  worse  of  honour  and  reputation,  which  Florence 
made  to  gain  possession  of  Lucca,  are  scarcely  credible.  The  weaker 
party  within  the  walls  were  either  murdered  or  exiled,  and  the 
"  fuorusoiti "  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  patriotism  to  obtain  their 
return^  and  would  rather  see  their  homes  razed  to  the  ground  by  a 
foragn  invader  than  left  in  the  hands  of  their  private  enemies.  The 
conduct  of  Aloibiades  at  Sparta,  when  he  taught  his  enemies  how 
they  miglit  best  injure  his  country,  was  that  almost  invariably 
adc^yted  by  Florentine  exiles,  and  the  Italian  historians  show  no 
signs  of  the  disapprobation  which  we  find  expressed  in  Thucydides. 
But  the  Oreeks  had  what  the  Italians  never  had — a  strong  feeling  of 
natioiialily.     The  distinction  was  never  forgotten  between  a  Greek 
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and  a  barbarian,  while  the  union  between  different  parts  of  the 
Grecian  race  was  prosci'ved  by  annual  festivals  which  no  quarrels 
were  allowed  to  interrupt.  The  festival  at  Olnnpia  continued  even 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  principle  of  federation  was 
revived,  after  the  Greeks  had  lost  all  liberty,  in  the  x^chfcan  league. 
Tliero  is  also  a  great  similarity  between  the  history  of  Florence  and 
that  of  Rome.  In  botli  there  is  a  constant  struggle  l:)etween  class 
and  class,  the  gradual  rise  to  power  of  the  lower  orders,  iind  unfortu- 
nately the  same  disastrous  end,  the  establislmient  of  an  hereditary 
despotism  by  a  popular  favourite.  But  the  Romans  had  a  deep- 
seatc<l  reverence  for  law  which  we  look  for  in  vain  at  Florence.  The 
kings  of  Rome  were,  it  is  tnie,  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
majesty  and  power  of  the  people,  and  as  l>ound  by  certain  customary 
restrictions  in  the  exorcise  of  authority.  But  their  power  was  no  less 
absolute  and  undisputed.  The  king  was  the  sole  mouthpiece  of 
un^^Titten  law,  and  that  law  depended  entirely  on  his  will.  When 
the  consuls  replaced  the  royal  power  they  succeeded  to  it  in  its 
entirety.  They  were  co-equal  magistratas,  and  the  joint  possessors  of 
supreme  authority.  An  elaborate  systcnn  of  checks  was  afterwards 
introduced,  but  respect  for  law  was  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  prevent  a 
\iolent  shock  to  the  constitution.  In  Florence  we  find  the  direct 
opposite  of  this.  The  dread  of  every  Florentine  was  lest  he  should 
be  governed  by  another;  his  ardent  wish  was  to  govern  as  many 
others  as  he  could.  So  we  discover  constant  change  of  magistrates, 
the  most  complicated  electoral  devices,  check  multiplied  upon  check. 
When  citizens  coidd  no  longer  be  trusted  as  the  depositories  of  justice, 
foreigners  were  sunmioned  to  hold  the  balance  which  had  fallen  from 
their  hands  ;  and  when  the  regular  course  of  established  law  failed, 
some  French  prince  was  invited  as  a  **  Deus  ex  Machin^,"  to  make 
straight  all  crooked  paths  and  to  establish  an  age  of  gold.  Still 
amidst  this  feverish  restlessness  great  principles  were  not  entireh''  lost 
sight  of.  Guclphism  meant  freedom ;  Ghibellinism  meant  a  stifling 
oppression.  Dante,  it  is  true,  was  a  Ghibelline,  but  ho  had  joined 
that  party  of  necessity,  and  his  views  were  far  in  advance  of  his 
time,  if,  indeed,  under  any  circumstances  they  could  have  been 
practically  carried  out.  It  was  the  cause  of  Guelphism  which  Florence 
supported  uniformly  and  consistently,  though  with  many  blunders 
and  failures. 

We  can  trace  all  through  the  history  of  the  commonwealth  the 
gradual  extension  of  power  to  lower  social  ranks,  till  it  reached  its 
most  democratical  phase  at  the  tumidt  of  the  Ciompi.  Class  after 
class  attempted  to  assume  the  exclusiveness  of  an  aristocratical 
government,  and  each  in  turn  was  supplanted  by  the  class  beneath 
it.  It  will  be  interesting  to  mark  the  successive  revolutions  by 
which  these  changes  were  effected.    The  first  struggle  was  between 
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tbe  nobles  and  the  rich  merchants.  This  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  ordinances  of  justice  promulgated  by  Giano  della  Bella  in  1293, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  in  ItaKan  history.  By  its 
provisions  the  grandi  or  hereditary  nobles  were  entirely  prevented 
from  taking  part  in  the  government  of  the  republic.  A  complete 
separation  was  effected  between  the  two  orders.  No  noble  was 
allowed  to  carry  arms  unless  ho  had  given  bail,  or  to  enter  the  palace 
of  the  people,  the  seat  of  government,  under  pain  of  a  heavy  fine. 
We  find  after  this  in  Florentine  history  that  nobles  were  degraded 
from  their  rank,  and  made  eligible  for  office,  as  a  reward  for  signal 
service  to  the  commonwealth,  and  that  the  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
noble  was  a  punishment  reserved  for  traitors.  There  is  a  parallel  to 
this  in  Roman  history  when  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  become 
almost  absolute  in  the  state :  a  noble  Claudius  was  made  plebeian 
that  ho  might  be  elected  tribune.  Mr.  Trollope  thinks  that  this  is 
an  instance  of  the  injustice  of  class  to  class  which  was  the  canker  of 
Florentine  society,  but  we  may  rather  infer  that  it  was  dictated  by 
necessity,  for  we  hear  that  the  authors  of  the  reform  were  wise  and 
temperate  men. 

The  populace  were  thus  left  masters  of  the  field,  but  they  were 
soon  divided  amongst  themselves.  The  grassi  or  rich  merchants  were 
found  little  more  supportable  then  the  nobles  had  been,  and  scarcely 
more  disposed  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  popolo  minuto  or 
smaller  burghers.  Thus  arose  the  parties  of  Whites  and  Blacks, 
Bianchi  and  Neri,  of  which  the  white  or  liberal  party  numbered 
Dante  among  its  adherents.  The  nobles,  reduced  to  imix>tence,  took 
part  with  the  popular  side,  and  as  the  oligarchy  of  rich  merchants 
were  undoubtedly  Guelph,  they  were  able  to  fix  upon  their  enemies 
the  hated  name  of  Ghibelline.  The  Bianchi  were  soon  exiled,  and 
their  patriotism  was  not  proof  against  the  "  bitter  taste  of  another's 
bread ! "  Dante,  rising  above  the  miserable  jealousies  of  party, 
loathed  those  with  whom  he  was  cast  out  as  much  as  the  pitiless 
foes  whom  he  had  left  behind.     He  is  told  in  Paradise 

**  E  quel  cho  piii  ti  gravera  lo  spalle, 
Sari  le  compagnia  malvagia  e  scempia 
Con  la  qnal  tu  cadrai  in  quosta  valle, 

8i  oh*  a  te  fia  bello 

L'averti  fatta  parte  per  to  stesso.''  1 

We  cannot  wonder  if  he  looked  to  each  emperor,  as  he  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  as  the  coming  deliverer,  who  should  combine  the  passions 
of  conflicting  factions  in  one  strong  and  ardent  patriotism. 

The  necessity  of  making  head  against  the  Ghibcllines  led  to  the 
unfortunate  practice  of  inviting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  The  last 
and  the  worst  of  these  was  Walter  de  Bricnne,  Duke  of  Athens,  whose 

(1)  "Para(iis6,"xvii.  61. 
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name  i8  still  hold  in  loathing  and  detestation  in  Florence,  and  the  day 
of  whose  exile  is  kept  as  a  ix)pular  holidiiy.  He  was  expelled  by  the 
assistance  of  tlie  nobles,  wlio  demanded  as  a  reward  some  share  in  the 
constitution.  It  was  granted,  but  not  for  long.  The  smaller  burghers 
would  not  put  up  with  them.  They  clamoured  for  their  ejection,  and 
the  crj'  coidd  not  be  despised.  The  nobles  did  not  yield  without  a 
struggle,  and  the  city  was  divided  by  the  Aruo  into  two  hostile  camps. 
But  the  popolo  mhiuto  more  than  triumplied.  They  not  only  expelled 
their  enemies,  but  they  secured  for  themselves  a  larger  share  of  power 
than  the  yrassi  had  before  allowed  them.  This  was  in  October,  1343. 
"  And  tlius  was  completed,"  as  Villari  remarks,  "the  third  revolution 
thi'ough  which  Florence  had  passed  in  little  more  than  a  year,  so 
that  within  that  short  space  four  diflferent  constitutions  had  been  tried. 
Before  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Atliens  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  popolo  (jrasso.  Their  incapacity  and  jobbery  had 
led  to  the  usm-pation  of  despotic  power  by  that  adventurer.  After  his 
expulsion  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  classes,  a  mixed  government  of 
nobles  and  plebeians  was  for  a  short  time  in  power.  And  now,'*  says 
Villari,  summing  up  his  recapitulation,  "  we  are  under  the  rule  of  the 
artizans  and  the  jwpolo  minuto.     God  grant  that  it  may  answer !  " 

Under  this  liberal  government  Florence  was  both  glorious  and 
prosperous ;  but  more  democratical  changes  were  yet  in  store  for  her. 
The  overstrained  power  of  the  captains  of  the  Guelph  party,  com- 
bined with  the  jealousy  and  strife  of  some  of 'the  most  powerful 
families,  produced  the  tumult  of  the  Ciompi,,in  the  year  1378.  Ciompi, 
a  corruption  of  Compere,  was  a  name  given  to  the  plehagUa^  or  lowest 
artizans,  who  had  never  been  considered  as  at  all  eligible  for  the 
government.  The  guilds  which  furnished  the  governing  body  had, 
since  their  institution,  been  gradually  increased  in  number,  and  the 
cobblers  and  masons  had  been  allowed  a  place  beside  the  bankers 
and  clothiers.  These  were  all  employers  of  labour ;  but  now  the 
labourers  themselves  demanded  to  be  enrolled  in  guilds  of  their  own, 
and  to  have  a  corresponding  share  in  the  govenmient.  Their  demand 
was  granted,  aud  the  republic  thus  reached  the  extremity  of  demo- 
cracy. Mr.  Trollope  looks  upon  this  revolution  with  a  want  of 
sjTnpathy  that  is  at  variance  "with  his  usually  liberal  opinions.  What- 
ever A^olence  was  committed  in  it  was  less  than  would  have  arisen 
from  the  bloody  encounter  of  two  noble  families.  The  demands  of 
the  Ciompi  were  just.  Michele  Lando  governed  well  and  righteously, 
and  his  enemies  have  found  little  to  say  against  him.  The  period 
which  succeeded  was  creditable  to  Florence ;  perhaps  the  most  credit- 
able part  of  her  history.  During  it  she  withstood  the  power  of  the 
Visconti  as  Athens  had  failed  to  withstand  the  growing  tyranny  of 
the  Macedonian  kings,  she  conquered  Pisa,  and  she  played  a  dignified 
and  successful  part  in  reconciling  the  rival  Popes.     In  every  signorj' 
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wc  find  representatives  of  the  lowest  guilds  ;  it  is  true  tliat  the  way 
was  thus  prepared  for  the  despotism  of  the  Medici,  but  we  see  no 
means  by  which  that  end  could  have  been  averted.  Tlie  history  of 
every  human  life  and  of  every  society  is  full  of  attempts  to  reach  a 
visionary  goal,  and  to  attain  an  impracticable  perfection.  The  spec- 
tacle of  constant  failure  may  inspire  either  a  contented  despair  of 
improvement,  or  a  cynical  mocking  at  efforts  to  compass  the  impos- 
sible. But  it  is  a  nobler  view  that  such  efforts  are  not  lost,  that 
discontent  Tvith  our  present  lot  is  the  surest  evidence  of  human  great- 
ness, and  that  humanity  may  at  last  attain  the  end  which  the  purest 
spirits  have  longed  for,  but  longed  for  in  vain. 

VTe  shall  find  the  same  eflbrt  to  obtain  a  higher  perfection,  and  th6 
same  disastrous  failure,  in  the  account  of  the  means  which  were 
successively  adopted  to  direct  the  government  of  the  republic.  The 
ultimate  appeal  lay  to  the  Parlamento,  or  general  meeting  of  the 
people,  summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  great  beU  of  the  People's  Palace 
to  the  Piazza.  It  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  entire  people 
that  the  constitution  could  be  radically  changed.  Tliis  extreme  resort 
WHS  sometimes  employed  for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  But  more 
often  the  mob  was  summoned  and  polled  for  the  narrow  jjurposes  of 
a  party  faction.  Even  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic  the  great  bell 
had  not  lost  its  power.  A  few  notes  of  its  terrible  voice  scared  the 
French  followers  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  he  grew  pale  when  he  was 
told  by  Piero  Capponi,  *'  If  you  blow  yoiu*  trumpets  we  will  ring  our 
bells !  "  The  executive  was  in  the  hands  of  the  signory,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  and  the  priors  of  the  guilds,  who  held 
office  for  two  months,  and  were  lodged  at  the  public  exj)ense  in  the 
public  palace.  It  is  curious  how,  without  the  possibility  of  imitation, 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Athenian  constitution  were  reproduced 
at  Florence.  The  guilds  from  which  the  priors  were  chosen  under- 
went the  democratic  changes  which  have  already  been  described,  and 
the  less  aristocratic  and  noble  crafts  were  gradually  admitted  to 
power.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  minutely  in  this  place  the 
various  phases  of  the  constitution.  During  the  250  years  that  the 
signory  remained  in  power,  almast  every  imaginable  form  and  device 
of  representation  of  the  people  was  tried  and  abandoned. 

More  remarkable  are  the  special  offices  wliicli  were  instituted  from 
time  to  time  for  the  preservation  of  liberty.  The  chief  of  these 
officers  was  the  podestjl,  a  name  derived  from  the  Latin  jjotesfas, 
which  we  find  used  in  Juvenal  to  designate  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
small  country  town.  He  was  the  supreme  judicial  authority,  and 
held  his  post  for  a  year  only.  This  office  was  instituted  in  1207. 
It  was  common  to  other  Italian  cities,  and  is  still  fomid  in  tlie 
republic  of  San  Marino.  In  all  cases  it  could  only  be  occupied  by  u 
foreigner.     In  1250  a  captain  of  the  peoj)le  was  appointed,  -snth  the 
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hope  of  protecting  the  inferior  citizens  against  the  aristocratlcal 
power.  In  1306  an  executor  of  the  ordinances  of  justice  was 
created,  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  provisions  which  have  been 
described  as  the  work  of  Qiano  della  Bella.  "Ten  years  later," 
Villari  tells  us,  "  the  party  in  power  created  and  made  a  bargello^  one 
Lando  d'Agobbio,  a  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  man ;  and  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1316,  gave  him  the  gonfalone  and  lordship,  and  this  nuui  stood 
continually  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo  dei  Priori,  with 
live  varlets  armed  with  headman's  axes."  This  man's  power,  cruelly 
and  tyrannically  exercised,  did  not  last  long.  Thus  did  the  Floren- 
tines apply  successive  nostrums  to  an  incurable  disease.  It  was  the 
same  temper  which  induced  them  to  call  in  the  aid  of  foreign  princes. 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  Charles  of  Valois  were  the  fitting  forerunners 
of  Charles  VIII.,  whose  coming  into  Italy  marks  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages.  Each  deliverer,  as  ho  arrives,  to  use  the  words  of 
Filicaia,  "  par  che  si  strugga  e  poi  ti  sfida  a  morte."  Italy,  whether 
"  conquering  or  conquered,"  has  always  been  "  still  alike  a  slave." 

ni. 

Yet  we  must  not  forgot  that  there  is  another  side  to  Florentine 
historJ^  Although  we  may  not  agree  with  Dante's  estimate  of  the 
good  old  times,  when  the  citj^  was  confined  to  the  first  circle  of  walls, 
still  we  must  confess  that  the  virtues  then  generated  were  the  fomida- 
tion  of  the  greatness  of  the  republic. 

'*  rrivatus  illis  census  erat  brovis, 
Communo  magnum." 

Until  the  days  of  "  the  Magnificent,"  the  Florentine  citizen  pinched 
and  screwed  at  home  that  he  might  accumulate  the  wealth  which  he 
was  ready  to  spend  freely  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  the 
commonwealth.  Wealth  was  the  foundation  of  Florentine  power,  but 
it  was  gained  not  by  the  adventitious  advantages  of  mines  or  other 
natural  monopolies,  nor  was  it  held  by  territorial  nobles,  who  acquired 
it  by  the  sweat  of  slaves  :  it  was  slowly  accumulated  by  the  fair  and 
honest  course  of  successful  commercial  enterprise.  No  great  citizen 
of  the  republic  was  an  idle  man.  The  money  thus  acquired  was  spent 
nobly.  In  many  portions  of  her  history  Florence  acts  with  a  mag* 
nanimity  and  an  independence  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  despotic  power.  She  by  no  means  respected  the  principle  of 
non-inter\^ention,  or  refused  to  fight  for  an  idea ;  and  the  most  brilliant 
instances  of  this  devotion  to  piinciple  are  foimd  after  her  governments 
had  been  made  more  completely  democratical  by  the  tumult  of  th^ 
Ciompi. 

In  1388,  Gian  Galezzo  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  appeared  to  b^ 
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aiming  at  the  crown  of  Italy.  Francesco  de  Carrara,  who  had  just 
lost  possession  of  Padua,  came  to  Florence  to  entreat  help  against  the 
tyrant.  It  was  readily  given.  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  most  famous 
condottiere  of  his  age,  was  hired  by  the  state,  and  war  commenced 
with  vigour.  Everj'thing  seemed  to  favour  their  enemies.  Sir  John 
Hawkwood  died, — an  irreparable  loss.  The  gross  fanaticism  of  the 
**  White  Companies,"  followed  by  a  terrible  pestilence,  made  through- 
out Central  Italy  a  soimd  of  lamentation  and  woe.  Bologna  had 
already  fallen  before  the  Milanese  army.  Visconti  was  preparing  to 
swoop  from  the  summit  of  the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Arno, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  the  plague.  Florence  had  never  known  a 
greater  deliverance.  But  the  race  of  tyrants  was  not  extinct.  In 
1423  Florence  was  roused  to  war  by  the  ambition  of  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti.  She  was  not  herself  attacked,  but  she  would  not  brook  the 
attempt  to  seize  the  monarchy  of  Italy.  The  war  lasted  five  years, 
and  during  it  the  republic  suftered  three  severe  defeats.  Peace,  how- 
ever, was  at  last  concluded,  and  the  power  of  the  Visconti  crushed  for 
ever. 

Still  more  dignified  and  disinterested  was  the  attempt  of  the 
Florentines  to  heal  the  dissensions  between  the  rival  popes.  In  1394, 
Benedict  XIII.  had  been  elected  pope  at  Avignon ;  in  1406,  Gregory 
was  elected  at  Eome,  as  successor  to  Innocent  VII.  Florence  ui'ged 
strongly  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  offered  them  a  place 
of  meeting  in  her  territory.  It  was  soon  seen  that  neither  seriously 
desired  peace,  upon  which  the  Florentines  persuaded  a  council  of 
cardinals  and  bishops  to  assemble  at  Pisa.  This  assembly  in  1409 
deposed  both  Gregory  and  Benedict,  and  elected  Alexander  V.,  who 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  true  pope  by  the  Church.  This  result 
could  only  have  been  brought  about  by  some  independent  and  public 
epirited  community  like  that  of  Florence.  Despising,  as  she  often 
did,  the  senseless  fulminations  of  the  Church,  she  on  many  occasions 
stood  its  true  friend.  Martiu  V.,  elected  pope  in  the  Council  of 
Constance,  came  to  Florence  in  the  time  of  his  sorest  need.  She 
lodged  him  magnificently,  and  he  in  turn  consecrated  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Ijut  the  bovs  of  Florence  had  found  out 
the  unhappy  secret  of  his  poverty.  His  largesses  consisted  only  of 
indulgences. 

**  Papa  Martiuo 
Non  vale  un  qiiattrino." 

This  sarcasm  rankled  in  the  old  man's  heart.  He  repaid  their 
hospitality  with  the  greatest  ingratitude,  and  remained  all  his  life 
the  bitter  enemv  of  Florence.  Still  more  remarkable  was  the  scene 
in  1441,  when  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  Pope  of  Rome 
met  in  Florence  to  discuss  the  unity  of  Christendom.  It  is  the 
period  of  contact  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world.     The 
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cathedral  of  Florence,  dedicatccl  by  Eut^enius,  standjs  to  this  day  a 
monument  of  this  memorable  event.  The  meeting  had  other  efi'ects 
than  those  they  eontemplatefl.  Several  Greeks  liad  come  in  the 
train  of  John  I'akeologus,  and  aeutc  and  curious  Florentines  were 
ready  to  hear  all  tliat  could  be  told  them  of  tlie  treasures  of  Greek 
manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  the  East.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  which  by  the  spread  of  truth  was  to  produce 
far  greater  apparent  disunion,  but  was  to  lead  the  way  for  what  we 
hope  may  be  in  store  for  us,  tlie  true  unity  of  Christ's  Universal 
Chmxih. 

The  following  incident,  whicli  happened  in  1419,  is  very  creditable 
to  the  justice  and  disinterestedness  of  the  republic.  The  Marquis 
Malespina  lived  at  the  Castle  of  Aquila,  in  the  remote  solitudes  of 
the  Val  di  Magra.  His  younger  brother  was  betrothed  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Marchese  Niccolo  di  Verrocola,  who,  if  her  brother  were 
to  die,  would  be  heiress  of  the  seventeen  fiefs  of  her  family.  Malespina 
determined  that  her  brother  should  die ;  but  then  her  mother  was 
near  her  confinement,  and  the  chikl  might  be  a  boy.  Even  if  this 
obstacle  were  removed,  Niccolo  might  marry  again.  It  was  better 
to  get  rid  of  them  all  at  once.  The  ilarchese  hired  one  Maraccio, 
who  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  Free  Companies,  to  do  the  deed. 
Niccolo,  his  son,  and  wife,  were  murdered  in  their  castle,  and  his 
daughter  was  carried  off  to  Pisa.  A  Florentine  citizen  hearing  of 
this  by  chance,  reported  it  to  the  signory,  who  sent  to  demand  satis- 
faction for  the  murder  of  a  nobleman  who  was  under  their  protection. 
On  receiving  an  evasive  answer,  the  representative  of  the  signory 
departed,  and  returned  with  a  sufficient  force.  Tlie  seventeen  fiefs 
of  the  murdered  Marquis  were  tiiken  possession  of,  and  Malespina 
was  deprived  of  all  his  own  territory.  The  lady  wlio  was  the  cause 
of  the  crime  was  made  a  ward  of  the  commonwealth,  and  a  commis- 
sion of  six  citizens  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  her  and  her 
fiefs.     Such  justice,  we  ex2)ect,  was  not  common  in  the  middle  ages. 

IV. 

Such  was  the  mixed  course  of  goo<:l  and  evil  which  the  republic 
pursued  during  the  days  of  its  independence.  But  the  time  was  at 
hand  M'hcn  the  life  blood  was  to  be  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  it  was  to 
perish  by  a  slow  and  lingering  death,  yet  with  so  complete  a  dissolution, 
that  its  revival  in  these  later  days  has  astonished  both  enemies  and 
friends.  The  Medici  rose  to  power  as  Iriends  of  the  people.  Salvestro 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  tumult  of  the  Ciompi.  His  name  was 
confessed  by  Simoncino  on  the  rack  as  the  promoter  of  the  sedition. 
He  may  have  been  so  ;  but  he  used  his  influence  to 'prevent  greater 
violence  and  destruction.     The  next  great  name  in  the  Medici  family 
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is  Giovanni,  which  occurs  twenty  years  later.  His  life  was  spent  in 
accumulating  the  enormous  riches  of  the  house.  He  was  the  great 
banker  of  Europe ;  and  had  his  representatives  in  every  important 
town.  When  he  died  he  left  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 
golden  florins  in  hard  cash,  besides  real  property.  He  steadily  refused 
to  taike  any  part  in  politics,  though  he  always  supported  the  demo- 
cratical  side.  The  young  aristocrat  Albizzi  urged  him  to  give  up  his 
popular  views  and  to  range  himself  with  the  rich  burghers,  as  his 
position  warranted.  His  son  Cosmo  wished  him  to  leave  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  his  retirement,  and  to  make  the  appearance 
of  hifi  power  more  commensurate  with  its  reality.  He  continued, 
however,  in  the  same  steady  course  of  labour  and  parsimony. 
Mr.  TroUope  attributes  this  conduct  to  deep  political  designs.  He 
imagines  that  Giovanni  saw  the  greatness  which  his  house  was  to 
attain,  and  in  true  Italian  fashion  was  working  most  steadily  to  that 
end  when  he  seemed  farthest  from  it.  There  appears  no  evidence  of 
this.  The  idea  is  Machiavelli's,  and  gives  the  suspicion  that  deep  as 
Is  that  historian's  insight  into  human  character  and  motives,  he  is 
most  at  home  with  them  when  they  are  most  concealed,  and  that  he 
describes  a  subtlety  of  purpose  which  his  brain  alone  has  invented. 

Giovanni  had  avoided  his  cousin  Salvestro's  family,  in  order  to  show 
his  entire  severance  jfrom  political  life.  Cosmo  took  a  different  course. 
The  year  after  his  father's  death  he  began  the  great  palace  in  the  Via 
Larga,  inferior  only  to  the  Pitti,  and  commenced  the  splendid  style 
of  living  which  characterised  his  family.  He  threw  himself  with 
vigour  into  public  life,  and  was  requited  by  imprisonment  and  exile. 
This  temporary  adversity  confounded  his  enemies,  and  established  his 
own  power  on  a  firmer  basis.  He  was  saluted  as  the  father  of  his 
coimtry,  and  his  will  was  law  within  the  city.  He  governed  with 
great  moderation,  and  never  by  the  slightest  strain  ran  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  reins  by  which  he  directed  the  state.  Ho  lent  money 
to  all  those  who  required  it.  He  contributed  largely  to  every  public 
object.  There  were  few  in  Florence  who  could  not  bear  witness  to 
his  benevolence  and  generosity.  He  encouraged  philosophy  and  art, 
and  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Florence  were  raised  at  his  cost. 
He  deserves  no  obloquy  for  displaying  the  selfishness  or  tyranny  of  a 
despot.  His  f  on  suicceeded  to  assured  power,  which  his  own  incapacity 
could  scarcely  impair.  But  it  woidd  be  hard  to  say  that  Cosmo 
deliberately  or  culpably  undermined  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Wo 
may  lament  the  eventual  supremacy  of  the  Medici,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  imless  a  check  had  been  put  on  their  accimiulating  wealth, 
this  result  could  have  been  accomplished.  For  it  was  by  no  open 
abuse  of  constitutional  forms  that  their  power  was  wielded.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  has  shown  us  in  an  interesting  chapter  of  his  History  of  the 
Tlppeir  Empire,  how  the  very  completeness  of  the  Roman  constitution 
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proved  its  destruction.  Consuls,  tribune,  censor,  imperator,  were  in- 
vested with  antagonistic  powers,  which  confined  each  other's  exercise. 
Ingenuity  had  been  exhausted  in  contriving  that  no  man  and  no 
class  should  be  either  too  dominant  or  too  much  oppressed.  But  no 
one  had  conceived  it  possible  that  these  various  attributes  should  be 
attached  to  one  man.  Augustus  gathered  in  a  single  grasp  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  consid,  the  inviolability  and  popidarity  of 
the  tribune,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pnotor,  and  the  time-honoured 
influence  of  the  censor.  He  coidd  then  sum  up  all  this  power  in  a 
name  which  had  been  originally  given  as  an  occasional  honour  by  an 
army  to  its  successful  general.  But  the  Medici  usurped  to  themselves 
no  ofiice  of  the  state,  and  possessed  no  title  but  that  of  first  citiz^i. 
When  Lorenzo's  advocacy  procured  the  destruction  of  Volterra,  he 
argued  merely  as  a  citizen  amongst  his  peers,  but  his  will  was  obeyed 
as  if  he  were  supreme.  In  real  truth  the  glory  of  Florence  was  its 
wealth,  and  that  wealth  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  this  single  family. 
Xhey  formed  the  taxes  of  the  state,  the  great  bidk  of  the  citizens  were 
their  debtors ;  so  that  when  Piero  di  Medici,  following  the  false  advice 
of  his  father's  friend,  called  in  his  father's  debts,  he  seriously  impaired 
his  power  and  popularity.  No  war,  no  expense  of  any  kind,  could  be 
undertaken  without  their  sanction,  and  the  signory  was  filled  with 
their  devoted  creatures.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  change 
of  government,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  brilliancy  of  the  Medicean 
period. 

Mr.  Trollope  appears  to  have  an  unreasonable  contempt  for  the 
scholars  who  composed  the  Platonic  Academy.  But  a  fair  mind  will 
readily  admit  the  claims  of  Politian  and  Pico  della  Mirandola  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity.  The  Medicean  librar}%  which  still  exists, 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  unique  example  of  the  library  of 
the  middle  ages,  was  begun,  continued,  and  ended  by  the  Medici. 
The  manuscripts,  still  attached  by  chains  to  the  oaken  desks,  have 
their  bindings  covered  by  the  "  Palle  "  of  the  Medici.  In  this  room 
are  preserved,  not  kept  in  jealous  seclusion  like  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican,  but  open  to  the  study  of  aD,  the  best  existing  copies  of  Virgil, 
Tacitus,  and  -33schylus ;  and  the  wonderful  manuscript  of  the  Pan* 
dects  of  Justinian,  which  is  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  have 
revived  the  Roman  law  in  Europe,  and  which  was  long  guarded, 
like  the  Sibylline  books,  as  the  depository  of  divine  wisdom. 

The  greatest  artists  of  Florence  had  the  Medici  for  their  most 
generous  patrons.  It  is  indeed  disappointing  to  find  in  Florentine 
history  how  directly  art  is  dependent  on  wealth  ;  how  seldom  any 
great  work  was  produced  by  the  united  voice  of  the  republic ;  and 
how  little  the  finest  works  were  respected  in  the  tumidt  of  contending 
factions.  To  build  a  great  cathedral  was  considered  a  national  duty, 
perhaps  from  motives  which  were  not  altogether  free  from  supeis 
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stitious  fear.  The  Pisans  at  an  early  date  set  a  noble  example,  and 
the  wish  of  every  neighbouring  town  was  to  surpass  it  if  jjossible. 
Motives  of  local  jealousy  were  in  Italy  seldom  appealed  to  in  vain ; 
to  such  we  owe  the  Duomo  and  the  Campanile.  But  in  general  the 
best  works  of  Florentine  art  were  produced  by  the  liberality  of  in- 
dividuals,  or  the  resources  of  monasteries.  Athens  would  not  have 
^ven  Phidias  sufficient  hope  for  his  genius  if  she  had  not  been 
directed  by  Pericles ;  and  even  then  she  paid  unwillingly  for  the 
ornamentation.  The  best  buildings  of  Eome  were  the  work  of  Pompey 
or  Agrippa,  and  not  the  result  of  an  imited  effort.  Whatever  may  be 
the  advantages  of  a  democracy,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  art  requires  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  non- workers,  who 
have  leisure  enough  to  cultivate  taste,  and  money  enough  to  indulge 
it.  America  and  Switzerland  have  produced  nothing  in  the  higher 
fields  of  art ;  and  although  Florence  has,  we  imagiae  that  the  strong 
artistio  fueling  which  then  prevailed  over  Europe  was  called  into 
action  more  by  individual  munificence  than  by  the  demand  of  the 
united  commonwealth. 

Mr.  TroUope  is  not  wrong  in  attributing  to  the  Medicean  period  a 
great  decay  ia  morals.  Nothing  can  be  purer  than  the  poems  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  while  the  looseness  of  Boccacio  is  perhaps  attributable 
more  to  the  tone  of  his  age  than  to  prurience  of  mind.  But  Pulci, 
w^hose  first  book  found  a  worthy  translator  in  Byron,  was  the  great 
fiHlend  and  protigi  of  Lorenzo^s  wife.  Some  of  the  Italian  poetry  of 
the  sixteenth  century  has  never  been  surpassed  in  gross  obscenity. 

It  waa  this  degradation  of  morals  which  first  roused  the  indignation 
of  Savonarola.  We  now  know  that  he  was  great  and  comprehensive 
SB  a  political  reformer,  and  that,  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  the 
republic  might  have  been  restored.  But  his  fii'st  attempt  was  to 
inculcate  a  purer  and  more  earnest  life.  Mr.  TroUope's  accoxmt  of 
VfcJTn  is  very  full  and  good.  He  is  enabled  to  make  it  so  by  the  help 
of  Villari's  life  of  the  friar,  which  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  con- 
temporary Italian  literature.  We  also  in  this  period  enjoy  full  assist- 
ance from  Guicciardini.  It  is  curious  that  this  famous  historian  left 
two  histories :  one  intended  for  publication,  which  has  been  so  long  a 
classic,  in  which  he  prudently  modified  or  suppressed  the  truth ;  and 
the  other  written  obscurely  and  warily,  discovered  at  last  in  old  family 
archives,  and  only  printed  a  few  years  ago,  but  telling  us  exactly 
every  event  of  those  troubled  times.  Savonarola  was  certainly  no 
impostor,  except  in  so  far  as  he  deceived  himself.  He  had  a  burning 
faith  within  him,  which  knew  no  obstacles.  He  had  been  taught  that 
fiuth  could  move  mountains,  and  the  truth  of  this  teaching  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  doubt.  This  unlimited  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
faith  he  was  conscious  of  possessing  will  explain  his  prophecies  and 
his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  fire.    Professor  Villari  appears 
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to  liaTG  conceived  rightly  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  the  friar'^ 

mind,  but  Mr.  Trollope   is  not  entirely  convinced.     Savonarola   h 

generally  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  but  this  title 

he  scarcely  deserves.     His  quarrel  with  the  Pope  was  undertaken 

merely  in  self-defence,  while  it  estranged  from  him  a  great  number 

of  adherents.     His  influence  was  more  truly  felt  as  a  social  reformer 

and  an  enlightened  patriot,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  even  yet 

extinct  in  Florence.     Mournful  aa  is  the  narrative  of  his  death,  it  is 

still  more  sad  to  reflect  upon  the  weakness  of  the  government  which 

murdered  him  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  at  the  bidding  of  the 

worst  pope  who  ever  wore  the  triple  crown.      Few  can  read  the 

closing  chapters  of  the  Phoedo  without  tears,  but  the  sufierings  of 

Socrates  were  nothing  compared  to  the  racking  torments  and  the 

cowardly  insults  which  made  death  itself  a  mercy  to  Savonarola. 

After  him  there  is  no  great  name  which  excites  our  interest,  imless 

it  be  that  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  who  in  cautious  wariness  and  gross 

selfishness  is  a  type  of  the  astute  politicians  of  his  time.     Fourteen 

years  after  Savonarola's  death  the  Medici  returned,  to  the  distress 

and  humiliation  of  their  country.     The  attack  upon  Rome,  and  the 

siege  of  Clement  VII.  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  gave  the  Florentines 

another  opportunity  of  recovering  their  liberty.     Foremost  in  the 

cause  of  freedom  were  the  Piagnoni,  or  disciples  of  the  murdered 

friar ;  and  his  blood  still  called  upon  them  to  avenge  him  upon  his 

persecutors.     But   no  commanding  mind  arose.      Even  a  Capponi 

could  find  no  better  defence  for  the  city  than  to  make  it  over  to 

Jesus  Christ  as  its  Lord  and  King.     In  1530  the  city  fell.     The 

Medicean  pope  received  the  long-coveted  prize.     He  gave  a  solemn 

assurance  that  liberty  should  always  be  preserv  ed,  and  kept  his  faith 

by  granting  the  dukedom  to  Alexander,  his  bastard  son. 

V. 

At  this  period  Mr.  TroUope's  history  very  properly  ends.  It  would 
be  useless,  he  says,  to  relate  the  history  of  the  succeeding  three  cen- 
turies, which  would  be  really  unchequered  by  a  ray  of  light ;  "  as 
dismally  uniform  a  tale  of  progressive  deterioration  and  decay  as 
any  portion  of  the  annals  of  mankind  can  ofier !"  It  remains  only  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his 
task. 

Florentine  history  has,  we  fear,  found  few  to  study  it.  Hallam 
feared  that  Sismondi's  "  History  of  Italian  Ilcp^blics,"  in  spite  of  the 
"  dignified  philosophy,  the  love  for  worth  and  virtue,  which  live  along 
its  eloquent  pages,"  would  find  but  few  readers.  Napier's  historv  is 
even  more  learned  than  Mr.  TroUope's.  It  contains  fuller  extracts 
from  original  sources,  and  is  ^vritten,  though  with  less  local  know- 
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ledge,  in  a  more  dignified  and  statesmanlike  spirit.  Its  style,  though 
severe,  occasionally  Hses  into  eloquence.  Yet  it  has  been  little  read, 
and  may  now  be  bought  at  a  shilling  a  volume.  The  historian 
of  Florence,  who  woidd  escape  this  fate,  must  do  his  best  to  make 
liis  book  popidar  and  interesting.  In  this  Mr.  TroUope  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  We  fear  that  his  novels  are  often  considered 
dull,  and  not  without  reason.  No  one  can  apply  that  term  to  his 
liiatory.  His  style  is  pure  and  lucid.  He  does  full  justice  to  the 
great  picturesqueness  of  the  story ;  no  detail  either  of  place,  or  dress, 
or  personal  appearance  escapes  him.  He  has  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage  the  help  which  the  chroniclers  give  him  in  bringing  the 
Tery  actors  before  us  as  they  lived.  We  woidd  especially  mention  as 
models  of  narration  the  accounts  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in 
the  third,  and  of  the  preaching  and  death  of  Savonarola  in  the  fourth 
volume.  To  these  we  might  add  the  characters  of  Castruccio  Castra- 
cane,  and  Corso  Donati,  which  stand  out  in  great  distinctness.  Mr. 
Trollope  is  perhaps  less  happy  when  he  borrows  from  his  pre- 
viously published  books.  Although  he  appears  to  desire  to  be  brief, 
we  think  he  might  have  curtailed  with  advantage  the  length  of  his 
history.  There  is  a  too  frequent  repetition  in  the  narrative.  His 
reflections  may  often  be  anticipated,  and  are  not  always  consistent. 
He  sometimes  indulges  in  exclamations  and  in  sensational  writing, 
which  impair  his  usually  vigorous  tone ;  while  he  uses  too  often 
colloquial  and  terse  expressions  which  are  more  suited  to  a  newspaper 
correspondent  than  to  an  historian.  We  think  he  might  have 
allowed  lessons  which  he  is  fond  of  drawing  about  modem  imperialiam 
to  have  suggested  themselves  spontaneously  to  his  readers.  These, 
however,  are  but  slight  blemishes,  and  do  not  make  the  book  less 
pleasant  reading. 

It  may  be  said  that  four  octavo  volimies  are  too  much  to  give  to 
the  partial  history  of  a  single  city  ;  but  historj'  can  only  be  instruc- 
tive if  it  is  minute.  An  abridgement  would  give  us  nothing  but  dry 
constitutional  details,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  endless  wars.  A  long 
history  is  far  more  readable  than  a  short  one ;  and  we  believe  that 
any  student  will  carry  away  more  by  reading  Grrote's  Greece  once, 
than  by  reading  Smith's*  abridgment  six  times. 

Mr.  Trollope  began  his  history  when  Florence  was  the  despised 
capital  of  a  l)etty  state ;  when  he  finished  it,  she  was  the  head  of  a 
kingdom  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  world  are  placed.  This  change 
is  not  altogether  the  work  of  accident.  In  her  present  dignity  wo 
may  see  the  true  reward  of  the  sufferings  which  she  underwent  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  a  mistake  that 
Rome  was  over  thought  of  as  the  capital  of  modern  Italy.  She 
belongs  entirely  to  the  past,  and  not  to  the  present  or  the  future. 
The  greatest  interest  of  a  visit  to  Rome,  after  the  study  of  Greek 
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art  in  the  Vatican,  is  in  the  excavations  of  the  Farnese  Gardens,  or 
in  the  mediiDval  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter's.  Bome  should  continue  to 
be  what  she  is — a  vast  miiseuni.  She  never  was  the  head  of  Italy, 
except  when  she  was  Mistress  of  the  World.  Across  the  Tiber  lived 
a  race  whose  origin,  language,  and  manners  are  even  now  a  mystery, 
and  with  whom  the  Romans  had  little  sjinpathy  or  connection.  The 
rich  valley  of  the  Po  was  poopkvl  by  barbarians,  who  scarcely  differed 
from  the  savages  of  Gaul.  Tlie  traditions  of  Roman  government 
are  all  bad.  A^^lcn  the  marfial  virtues  of  the  old  republic  had  passed 
away,  wc  find  abroad  nothin*;  but  a  completely  orgimised  system  of 
centralised  govcnunont,  which,  admirable  in  its  order  and  impar- 
tiality, took  no  account  of  the  will  of  the  governed ;  and  at  home  a 
deliberate  policy  of  amusing  and  demoralising  the  ix)pulace.  The  chief 
existing  monuments  of  Rome  are  records  of  the  baseness  of  the  govern- 
ment— the  Colosseum  which  excited  and  gratified  a  love  of  blood,  and 
the  public  baths  which  steeped  the  clamorous  mob  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
sensualily.  Florence,  on  the  otlior  hand,  is  the  fountain  of  Italian 
nationality.  Her  gi*eat  dead  lived  in  ho])e  rather  than  in  recollection. 
The  glories  of  her  stivols  have  inspin^d  more  patriots  than  the  ruins 
of  the  Fonun  or  the  (.-apitol.  Dante  was  a  Florentine  in  every  fibre 
of  his  iMxly,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  an  impulse  freedom  has  given 
to  the  study  of  his  Divine  Comedy.  In  1808  it  was  difficult  to  procure 
a  copy  in  Turin  ;  in  18()0  cojnos  were  hawked  about  the  streets  at  a 
franc  a  piece.  The  latest  and  finest  erlition  of  the  iK)et  is  that  printed 
by  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  given  to  Florence  on  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  cupital.  In  the  course  of  her  long  trial,  Italy  has 
unlearnt  most  of  the  faults  which  before  proved  her  ruin.  States 
which  had  striven  madlv  for  the  mast^JT  of  each  other  could  submit 
quietly  to  the  rule  of  a  little  city  lying  far  away  beneath  the  snows 
of  the  -zVlps.  "When  Victor  Emmanuel  rcviewed,  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  in  the  square  of  tlio  Cathedral,  the  deputies  who  came 
from  every  town  of  Italy  to  do  honour  to  the  8excent<?nary  of  Dante's 
birth,  he  remarked  that,  had  they  met  in  the  poet's  time,  the  plaoe 
would  have  been  deluged  with  blood.  For  three  centuries  Italy  gave 
her  back  to  a  scourging  other  than  Savonarola  prophesied,  and  she 
has  now  attained  a  renovation  beyond  what  he  could  have  ever 
hoped. 

Oscar  Brownikg. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE 

"BLACK  DEATH." 

I*ERiL\PS  I  may  be  allowed  to  examine  very  shortly  the  evidence 
adduced  by  Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  a  recent  Nimiber  of 
this  Review,  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  population  of  England 
before  the  Black  Death  "  could  not  have  exceeded  two  and  a  half, 
and  was  probably  not  more  than  two  miUions.'* 

In  the  papers  on  the  Black  Death  contributed  to  the  September 
Numbers  of  this  Re^dew,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  chiefly  from  the 
combined  evidence  of  the  Tax  Rolls  and  the  extent  of  the  depopu- 
lation in  1348-9,  that  the  previous  population  cannot  have  fallen 
far  short  oifive  millions. 

The  Professor  believes  that  he  has  a  more  trustworthy  body  of 
evidence  than  that  of  the  Tax  Rolls,  in  the  facts  which  he  has  been 
able  to  gather  as  to  the  rate  of  production.  If  I  can  succeed  in 
shoAving,  by  an  examination  of  this  evidence,  that,  so  far  from  justi- 
fying the  conclusion  that  the  popidation  in  the  period  alluded  to 
cannot  have  exceeded  two  and  a  hall'  millions,  it  really  points  to  a 
much  larger  population — ^fivc  millions  or  more — the  historical  im- 
portance of  the  question  involved  in  the  two  estimates  may  perhaps 
be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  recurrence  here  to  the  subject. 

From  the  examination  of  about  eight  thousand  accounts  of  farai- 
bailifls  for  the  period  between  1200  and  1400,  the  Professor  concludes 
that  the  average  rate  of  production  of  com  was  not  more  than  four 
times  the  seed.  He  estimates  that  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre,  and 
the  number  of  acres  under  the  plough  in  counties  already  settled,  may 
probably  bo  fairly  taken  as  having  been  the  same  then  as  it  is  now. 
These  points  being  admitted,  a  rough  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
total  fiTiTiiiRl  yield  of  the  whole  coimtry  at  that  time ;  and,  taking  for 
granted  that  a  quarter  of  com  is  needed  annually  for  the  support 
of  each  person,  the  total  number  of  quarters  of  com  produced  must 
give  the  maximimi  number  of  the  possible  population. 

On  this  hypothesis  (which  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  in  the 
xn&in  correct),  and  assuming  that  "  about  12,000,000  of  quarters  are 
Pnow]  annually  produced  in  England  and  Wales,*'  and  that  "  the  rate 
of  production  from  wheat  is  on  an  average  30  bushels  the  acre,  imder 
"the  improved  system  of  agricidture  with  which  we  are  familiar,"  the 
J^rofessor  arrives  at  the  residt  that  **  the  proportion  between  the  pro- 
fiuction  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  [and  what  it  is 
inow],  had  the  whole  country  been  equally  occupied  [as  now],  would 
Tmve  been  about  three  and  a  half  millions"  [of  quarters  . 

The  words  in  brackets  are  my  own  ;  but  I  think  I  have  not  mis- 
Apprehended  the  meaning  of  this  somewhat  obscure  sentence,  on  which 
iihe  whole  argument  turns.     I  understand  the  Professor  to  say  that  a 
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country  wliich,  if  equally  occupied,  county  for  coimty,  as  now,  woidd  !S 
have  produced  only  three  and  a  half  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  cooU 
not  possibly  contain  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people 
and  that  as  several  of  its  counties  were  only  sparsely  peopled  then,  it 
did  not  probably  contain  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  two  millions. 

Now,  in  order  to  test  these  figures,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  tam 
to  the  article  on  the  "  Com  Laws  and  CJom  Trade  *'  in  M^Culloch'i 
"  Commercial  Dictionary "  (edition  1859).  At  p.  426,  one  qnortf 
is  taken  as  the  average  consumption  of  wheat  by  each  person^  Ji 
in  the  Professor's  argument.  In  the  table  at  p.  428  (corrected  !fiir 
the  year  18d8),  the  produce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  ^3f  qnartadii^ 
or  30  bushels,  the  acre,  precisely  the  estimate  adopted  by  tihe 
fessor.  In  the  same  table  the  numbers  of  acres  under  crop 
England  [and  Wales]  are  stated  as  under : —  =o 

Acrec.  '  [       ^ 

Wheat 3,500,000  ^ 

Barley 1,500,000  .  *'        1 

Oatd  and  Rye 1,500,000  J 

Boans  and  Teas 700,000  ^ 

'       d 

Making  a  total  in  these  crops  of      .     7,200,000  ^ 


And  the  annual  produce  after  deducting  oiie-soventh  for  seod,  is    d 
stated  as  follows  : — 

"Wheat 11,200,000 

Barley 5,7^55,71o 

Oats  and  Rye 5,7S.5,715 

Beans  and  Peas L>,2.>0,000 

Total  produce  of  these  erops  .     .     25,071,430 

But  here  the  Professor  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  Mr. 
M'Oulloch's  figures.  He  has  assumed  that  instead  of  25,000,000 
only  12,000,000  of  quarters  of  com  are  annually  produced  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  in  doing  so  he  has  imderstated  the 
total  of  production  now  by  one-half,  so  also  his  estimate  of  the  probable 
population  in  the  fourteenth  century  will  bo  understated  in  the  same 
proportion.  Is  it  probable  that  Mr.  M'Culloch's  estimate  ib  double 
what  it  ought  to  be  P  Or  has  the  Professor  taken  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  the  wheat  crop  alone  (11,250,000)  instead  of  the  total  of  the 
several  crops  ?  He  cannot  surely  have  done  so  intentionally,  for  in 
the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  one  in  question,  he  himself 
mentions  "  wheat,  rye,  beans,  peas,  vet<;he8,  barley,  here,  and  oats.'' 
And  it  may  bo  questioned  whether  it  bo  fair,  in  comparing  the 
amount  of  food-growing  land  at  the  two  periods,  to  restrict  the 
estimate  even  to  these  crops.  For  in  concluding,  as  the  Professor 
does,  that  it  is  probable  that  in  the  settled  counties  as  large  an  area 
was  then  under  the  plough  as  at  present ;  and  in  di-awing  a  com- 
parison between  the  production  then  and  now,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  extent  of  ground  now  occupied  with  crops  not  then 
introduced,  a  considerable  portion  of  wliich  may  then  have  probably 
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been  sown  with  eome  kind  of  grain.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
7,200,000  acres  mentioned  above  as  under  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  beans,  and  pees,  the  following  must  also  be  taken  into  account : — 

Acres. 
Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  Rape     ....    2,500,000  "I 

aover 2,000,000  j 

Fallow 800,000 

Hops 60,000 

Gaiden« 150,000 

If  these  be  added,  the  total  number  of  acres  under  crops  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  1868,  will  be,  according  to  M'CuUoch,  12,700,000. 

Making  allowance  for  the  unsettled  or  thinly-peopled  counties  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  Professor  himself  does,  there  will  remain 
more  than  8,000,000  acres  of  food-growing  land,  and  these,  at  an 
average  yidd  of  1  quarter  per  acre  (i.e.  taking  the  seed  at  2  bushels 
only  the  acre,  and  the  yield  at  four  times  the  seed)  would  on  the 
Professor's  own  hypothesis,  produce  more  than  enough  to  support 
a  population  of  five  millions,  and  half  as  many  more. 

Of  course  this  result  is  dependent  upon  the  correctness,  in  the 
main,  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  figures ;  and  Professor  Rogers  may  have 
formed  a  more  correct  estimate  from  more  recent  investigations  of  his 
own,  and  therefore  it  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  have  ventured 
thus  to  draw  from  the  valuable  facts  contained  in  his  suggestive  and 
interesting  article  evidence  in  proof  of  a  much  larger  population  than 
is  generally  believed  to  have  existed  before  the  Black  Death,  and 
to  quote  them  as  strongly  corroborating,  instead  of  disproving,  the 
rough  estimate  which  I  had  formed  from  the  results  of  the  Poll  Tax 
of  1377,  and  the  extent  of  the  devastation  of  the  plague  of  1348. 

In  conclusion,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the 
main  groimd  on  which  my  estimate  was  based.  The  inferences 
drawn  from  the  size  of  the  Norfolk  churches,  and  even  the  local  records 
of  the  devastations  of  the  plague,  were  merely  introduced  as  corro- 
borative of  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  as  I  venture  to  think,  on  more 
reliable  data  than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

It  still  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  the  results  of  a  Poll  tax  of  four- 
pence  per  head  shoidd  exaggerate  the  number  of  tax-payers,  however 
imperfectly  it  may  have  been  collected.  Nor  have  I  yet  been  able 
to  see  how  a  pestilence,  which  by  the  Professor's  admission  "  is 
known,  in  England  at  least,  to  have  spared  the  rich  and  taken  the 
poor,"  can  have  carried  oflF  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  than  the  clergy  lists  prove  that  it  did  of  the  clergy. 

And  if  the  population  in  1377  was  anything  like  two  and  a 
half  millions,  and  anything  like  one-half  of  the  people  died  of  the 
B^ck  Death  in  1348-9,  then  (as  the  population,  owing  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  plague  in  the  interval,  cannot  have  much  increased 
between  the  two  dates)  the  inference  seems  to  mo  almost  irresistible 
that  the  population  before  the  plague  cannot  have  fallen  far  short  of 
five  millions.  F.  Seebohh. 


THE  PEASANTS'  WAR  OF  1381. 

Of  all  p^reat  jwlitical  events  a  peasants'  war  is  the  rarest.  The  power 
of  com])iiiati()n  necessiiry  for  organising  an  outbreak  is  seldom  jx)s- 
sessetl  by  the  mass  of  the  i)eople,  nor  are  governments  generally  so 
supine  as  to  neglect  the  expressions  of  discontent  which  ordinarily 
usher  in  a  p)pular  insurrection,  nor  to  overlook  the  means  which 
must  needs  be  adopted  in  order  to  concentrate  the  forces  necessary 
for  even  a  transient  success.  Such  wars,  too,  as  have  occurred  have 
seldom  been  found  to  have  more  than  an  external  resemblance.  -The 
revolt  of  the  gladiators  in  Southern  Italy,  and  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
were  sni  ffeiwriH,  and  stand  alone,  the  offspring  of  the  ferocious 
pleasures  and  unscrupulous  greed  of  republican  Rome.  The  social 
war  originates  in  a  demand  for  equal  political  rights.  In  modem 
histoiy  the  Sicilian  A'espers  wiis  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  resistance 
to  the  insolence  of  foreign  domination. 

Nor  is  there  anv  real  resemblance  between  the  outbreak  of  the 
Jacquerie  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in  ilay,  1 308,  and  the  general  insur- 
rection of  the  villeins  oi'  the  eastern,  midland,  and  southern  English 
counties  in  June,  1381.  The  s(K*ial  circumstances  of  either  ease  were 
widely  difl'erent.  France  was  sunk  in  the  depth  of  misery.  The 
condition  of  the  linglish  peasantry  was  singularly  prosperous,  and 
yearly  improving.  The  event  of  the  uprising  of  the  Jacquerie  was, 
that  the  people  were  driven  back  into  still  more  abject  servitude ;  of 
the  English  insurrection,  that  the  aristocracy,  nominally  masters 
of  the  field,  conceded  tacitly  most  of  the  nuitters  in  dispute.  The 
French  rotmier  became  still  more  degraded  after  the  events  of  1358. 
The  English  husbandman,  bomid  to  the  soil  by  the  condition  (rf 
labour  pavments,  became  the  prasperous  and  independent  yeoman  of 
the  fifteenth  centurv.  It  mav  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  so 
desperate  an  outbreak  as  that  of  the  Jacquerie  coidd  have  succeeded, 
except  by  the  destru(?tion  of  the  whole  aristocracy ;  it  is  probable 
that  no  insurrection  like  that  of  1381  coidd  fail  of  some  fruit,  because 
it  was  the  uprising  of  men  who,  prosperous  already,  demanded  social 
privileges,  or,  rather,  the  abolition  of  social  dLsabilities.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  this  distinction,  because  Mr.  Ilallam  has  identified 
the  spirit  which  led  to  the  French  revolt  with  that  which  occupied 
the  rioters  of  Blackheath.  Materials,  indeed,  have  hitherto  been 
wanting,  which,  by  suppljnng  evidence  of  the  widely  different  condi- 
tion of  the  two  nations,  woidd  have  assisted  to  distingidsh  the  two 
events.  It  seems  that  the  author  of  "  The  Middle  Ages  "  was  alive 
to  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  English  peasantrj',  while  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  real  opulence  and  freedom  which  were  possessed 
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by  the  descendants  of  those  villeins  who  demanded  their  manumission 
from  Richard.  My  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  contrast  the  two 
uprisings,  and  to  show  the  character  of  the  English  outbreak. 

In  1358,  France,  which  had  not  yet  become  a  nation,  was  in  a 
state  of  total  disorganisation.  Her  king  was  in  captivity,  the  feudal 
nobles  had  faUen  on  the  field  of  Poictiers,  the  States  General,  after  a 
brief  display  of  vigour,  were  paralysed  and  discredited,  the  dauphin 
was  hardly  able  to  maintain  himself,  and  the  country  had  been 
ravaged  by  a  war  which,  lasting  with  little  interruption  for  fourteen 
years  and  more,  had  been  carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of  France, 
with  every  circumstance  of  outrage  and  devastation.  Bands  of  law- 
less mercenaries  traversed  the  countrj^  and,  skilled  in  all  the  notorious 
arts  of  the  Italian  tyrants  of  that  time,  extorted  by  the  most  refined 
cruelties  all  that  the  miserable  peasantry  had  gathered  and  secreted. 
Sismondi  has  collected  with  exhaustive  care  the  evidence  of  the 
atrocities  inflicted  on  the  husbandmen  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

By  one  of  those  sudden  efforts  of  a  general  sympathy  which 
present  the  appearance  of  organisation,  the  peasantry  rose  in  insur- 
rection on  the  21st  of  May ;  and  during  the  short  period  which  was 
allowed  them  to  avenge  themselves,  and  till  their  enemies  coidd  throw 
off  the  inactivity  of  contempt,  were  masters  of  the  field,  and  com- 
mitted exactly  those  prodigious  cruelties  which  they  had  learnt  by 
suffering  them.  It  is  said  by  Froissart  that  they  levelled  a  hundred 
castles  and  houses  of  knights  and  esquires,  and  that  they  murdered 
the  inhabitants  with  every  circumstance  of  \'indictiveness. 

But  they  had  only  a  brief  triumph.  Both  parties,  English  and 
French,  the  Captal  de  Buche  and  the  Count  of  Foix,  made  truce  for 
purposes  of  vengeance,  charged  an  unarmed  mob  of  insurgents  with 
seventy  knights,  killed  7,000  on  the  spot,  burnt  the  town  of  Meaux 
witJi  all  the  Jacquerie  in  it,  and  left  Ingram  de  Coucy  to  hunt  down 
such  fugitives  as  were  scattered  in  the  woods.  Even  Froissart,  though 
his  sympathies  were  ordinarily  confined  to  the  chivalry  of  his  time, 
is  constrained  to  pity  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry. 

The  condition  of  the  English  peasantry  was  widely  different.  Save 
in  occasional  incursions  from  the  Scotch  borders,  no  hostile  army 
iad  entered  this  country  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  since 
Ifevill's  Cross  the  Scots  had  been  generally  pacific.  The  king's  peace 
"was  kept,  and  the  rights  of  the  feudal  chieftains  were  carefully  and 
steadily  limited  by  law.  Long  before  this  time  the  serf  had  emerged 
£t>m  a  condition  of  dependence  to  one  of  comparative  freedom,  and 
certainly  to  the  possession  of  property.  The  great  plagues  of  131^8 
«nd  1361  had,  it  is  true,  destroyed  thousands,  but  had  also  induced  a 
3>ermanent  improvement  in  the  material  circimistances  of  the  sur- 
^vors,  and  had  enhanced  the  price  of  labour,  by  a  sudden  contraction 
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of  supply,  despite  the  statutes  continually  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  low  wages. 

The  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  was — I  am  writing  from  a  calcula- 
tion made  from  many  thoiisand  payments— exactly  48  per  cent.,  was 
sudden,  and  ^vas  permanent.  In  making  this  estimate,  the  matettth 
at  my  disposal  have  been  almost  entirely  payments  for  services  hi 
agricultural  work,  and  in  country  places,  the  rise  being  much  greater 
in  the  towns.  Wheat,  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed  on  the 
first  plague,  had  been  somewhat  above  the  average ;  that  is,  was  at 
6s,  9(i.  the  quarter,  as  compared  with  5s.  lOfrA  the  general  average 
between  1260  and  1400.  In  other  words,  wheat  had  risen  about  17 
percent.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  twenty  years 
which  followed  the  insurrection,  it  fell  12  per  cent,  below  the  general 
average,  standing  at  5s.  2id.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  so 
great  an  increase  took  place  in  the  wages  of  labour,  the  change  in 
the  price  of  food  was  only  trivial  and  temporary. 

Long  before  the  insurrection,  complaints  had  been  made  that  the 
serfs  would  not  work  at  customary  rates.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  this  change,  to  consider  the  common  conditions  under 
which  the  nativns  held  his  land.  These  were  almost  invariably  a 
small  money  and  a  series  of  labour  paj^ments.  Thus,  for  inatanoey  a 
serf  might,  and  often  did,  hold  a  considerable  piece  of  land,  as  twenty 
acres,  for  which  he  paid  a  money  rent,  say  of  about  twopence  an  acre. 
But  besides  he  was  boimd  to  certain  fixed  services  annually ;  as  to 
plough  three  acres  of  his  lord's  land  with  his  own  horses,  to  work 
three  days  in  harvest,  to  hoc  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  like.  In  all 
cases  the  value  of  each  service  is  appraised,  and  the  tenant  is  at 
liberty  to  make  the  money  payment  in  lieu  of  the  labour.  When 
labour  was  cheap  it  was  highly  desirable  to  secure  money  instead  of 
service,  and,  in  fact,  the  lord  had  received  the  compensation,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
insurrection. 

But  when  labour  became  dear,  matters  were  entirely  changed.  The 
commutation,  advantageous  in  the  first  instance,  became  a  losing 
bargain;  and,  however  imperfectly  the  compulsory  service  was 
performed,  it  was  in  appearance,  and  often  in  reality,  cheaper  than 
any  labour  that  could  be  hired.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  ploughing 
an  acre  of  land  before  the  plague  was  reckoned  at  from  sixpence  to 
eightpence,  but  after  this  event  at  from  a  shilling  to  eighteen  pence. 
If,  then,  it  were  passible  to  reverse  the  commutation  and  enforce  the 
labour,  part  of  the  inconvenience  which  afiected  the  landowner  would 
be  obviated. 

And  this  was  attempted.  The  land  was  let  to  farmers,  who 
cultivated  it  with  the  landlord's  stock,  and  with  delegated  powers 
over  the  tenants  at  labour-rents.     To  meet  this  oppression,  and  to 
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seciire  themselyes  in  the  posseBsion  of  that  which  cuBtom  had  sanc- 
tioned as  a  right,  the  serfs  combined — subscribed,  as  we  are  told — 
largely,  for  the  defence  of  those  among  their  nmaber  who  were 
constrained  to  labour,  and  finally  rose  in  insurrection. 

Beyond  doubt,  other  causes  were  at  work  as  welL  We  do  not 
know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  leaven  which  Wicklif  and  his 
followers  introduced  into  the  minds  of  the  populace.  But  the 
general  impression  at  the  time  was  that  the  peasantry  had  been 
stimulated  to  revolt  by  the  harangues  of  the  Lollards;  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  Lollardism  and  sedition  were  considered  iden- 
ticaL  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  communism  which  seems  to  have 
characterised  the  teaching  of  Wicklif  should  have  taken  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  at  this  time.  When  a  people  is  grievously 
oppressed,  the  text  of  the.  reformer  is  seldom  taken  from  speculative 
dogmas,  but  from  the  code  of  natural  justice ;  but  mere  social 
inequalities,  when  the  mass  of  the  community  is  adequately  pros- 
perous, are,  for  the  most  part,  condemned  on  abstract  groimds. 

Besides  the  weapons  furnish^  by  religious  innovators  and  social 
reformers,  satires,  reflecting  with  coarse  fidelity  and  unsparing  pun- 
gency, were  circulated  among  the  people.  They,  it  is  true,  attacked 
the  clergy  only,  and  especially  the  superior  ecclesiastics.  But  the 
license  assumed  in  assailing  such  parties  was  well  understood  to 
imply  a  general  dissatisfaction  at  superior  rank  and  privileges. 

Taking,  then,  these  circumstances  into  accoimt, — the  decided 
improvement  in  the  condition  *of  the  working-classes,  and  the 
general  commutation  of  labour  for  money  payments ;  the  attempt 
made  by  the  lords  to  revive  the  ancient  and  now  obsolete  obligation 
to  labour ;  the  spread  of  a  new  doctrine  as  to  the  rights  of  man  and 
the.  natural  equality  of  all  persons,  and  the  habit  of  criticising 
contemptuously  and  unsparingly  the  pretensions  of  their  social 
superiors;  and,  lastly,  the  establishment  of  an  organisation  for 
purposes  of  national  defence  among  the  working-people,  which 
formed  a  means  of  meeting  the  parliamentary  regidations  laid  on 
wages, — ^all  the  elements  were  ready  and  ripe  for  insurrection. 

Allowing  all  weight  for  the  sense  of  irritation  felt  at  this  time  at 
personajl  servitude,  Mr.  Hallam  considers  that  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  insurrection  was  the  imposition  of  the  poll-tax.  This  tax,  how- 
ever, had  been  levied  and  paid  in  1379,  and  the  present  case  was  not 
one  of  greater  hardship  or  more  unfair  incidence  than  that  of  two 
years  before.  In  fact,  the  poU-tax  was  a  rude  kind  of  property 
assessment,  and  being  imposed  on  all  alike,  was  graduated  so  as  to 
fall  more  hea\'ily  on  the  rich  than  on  the  poor.  Complaints,  indeed, 
had  been  made  before  this  time,  that  many  tenants  of  the  Crown  and 
great  persons  had  been  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from  public 
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But  ftll  impressions  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  a 
casual  wroup^,  are  dissipated  when  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the 
rising  was  all  but  simultaneous.  In  the  week  between  June  10th 
and  June  IGth,  the  insurrection  extended  from  Yorkshire  to  Kent, 
from  Norfolk  to  Hampshire.  The  details  of  the  disturbances  are, 
indee<l,  for  the  greatest  part  wanting,  except  for  London  and  Norwich. 

Among  the  chroniclers,  Walsingham  of  St.  Alban's,  and  Ejiyghton 
of  Leicester,  were,  it  seems,  eyewitnesses  of  the  fact^.  Both  testify  to 
the  organisation  of  the  rebels,  and  the  communications  made  betweMi 
the  disaffected  in  different  locidities.  In  particular,  Walsingham 
dwells  on  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  demands  made  upon 
the  nioiia.ster}^  by  the  \^llein8  dependent  on  the  abbot,  as  well  as  on 
tlie  clumsy  fraud  by  which  the  monks  eluded  the  manumission  ot 
their  serfs. 

The  events  which  occurred  in  London  are  matter  of  familiar 
history.  Three  of  the  London  aldermen  sided  with  the  rebels,  and 
the  ci\'ic  authorities  are  said  to  have  behaved  generally  in  much  the 
same  way  as  their  successors  did  four  hundred  years  later  in  the  Ko 
Popery  riots.  Froissart  gives  them  a  better  character,  and  asserts 
that  they  were  dissuaded  from  any  exhibition  of  their  valour  by  the 
counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  appears  to  have  been  popular. 

AVal worth,  the  mayor,  who  slew  Tyler,  was  a  drysalter.  Four 
years  before  this  he  had  supplied  the  materials  for  gunpowder  needed 
for  the  munitions  of  Cherbourg,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  king  revoked  the  charters  of  manumission  grants  on  Friday, 
the  Ljth  of  June.  But  it  seems  from  the  rolls  of  Parliament  that  he 
consulted  that  assembly  as  to  the  expediency  of  abandoning  bondage, 
and,  of  course,  substituting  a  fixed  rent  in  its  place.  Both  Houses 
protested  against  such  an  innovation.  The  advice,  however,  of 
Richard,  or  rather  of  his  counsellors,  gives  us  aft  insight  into  the 
alaim  wliich  the  insurrection  had  occasioned,  into  the  magnitude  of 
its  dimensions,  and  into  the  conviction,  entertained  by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  facts,  that,  however  bold  was  the  language 
used  to  the  rustics,  and  however  severe  were  the  penalties  inflicted  on 
the  foremost  men  in  the  insurrection,  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis  still 
remained  ;  that  the  disaffection  was  deep-seated,  and  woidd  be  con- 
tinually dangerous.  Perhaps,  if  documents  be  hereafter  discovered 
bearing  on  the  political  history  of  the  time,  some  additional  infor- 
mation may  be  gained  as  to  the  estimate  which  the  statesmen  of  tl^e 
day  formed  of  the  great  rebellion  of  the  villeins.  The  king  must 
surely  have  expressed  the  alaims  felt  by  those  about  him,  when, 
returning  to  his  mother  on  the  night  of  June  16th,  and  receiving 
her  congratulations  on  his  safety,  he  is  reported  to  have  answei'cd, 
that  he  had  well-nigh  lost,  and  had  actually  recovered,  his  crown,  on 
that  memorable  morning. 
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Tyler,  according  to  Walsingham,  was  a  person  of  ready  ability  and 
good  sense.  Save  in  some  excesses,  which,  perhaps,  were  politic, 
probably  unavoidable,  and  certainly  exaggerated,  he  appears  to  have 
kept  good  order  among  his  followers.  It  is  said,  though,  perhaps,  on 
no  very  good  authority,  that  some  of  his  adherents  had  confessed  that 
Ilia  plan  was  to  have  seiaed  the  king's  person,  and  to  have  made  use 
of  such  authority  as  he  might  thus  obtain  to  secure  the  overthrow  of 
the  system  of  feudal  dependence,  and  to  establish  in  its  room  a 
government  of  counties  or  districts,  carried  on  by  men  of  the  same 
principle  as  himJaelf.  Wild  and  impossible  as  these  schemes  might 
have  been,  they  show,  at  least,  greater  evidence  of  purposes  ulterior 
to  the  immediate  vindication  of  wrongs,  than  has  been  generally 
exhibited  amid  agrarian  disturbances,  and  serve  to  establish  a 
complete  distinction  between  the  rebels  of  Blackheath  and  the 
Jacquerie  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

Order  was  restored  by  unsparing  severity;  and  Tresilian,  one  of 
the  judges,  made  a  grand  progress  through  the  disturbed  districts. 
Perhaps,  if  we  knew  the  facts  completely  as  we  do  imperfectly,  the 
rigour  of  this  judge  was  as  marked  as  that  exhibited  during  the 
great  Western  Assizes  of  Jefeeys.  Tresilian  himself  perished  in  the 
revolution  of  1388,  as  did  also  Sir  Simon  Burley,  one  of  those  who 
had  provoked  the  rioters  of  Kent. 

But  the  real  victory  remained  with  the  commons.     Richard,  or 

rather  his  advisers,  steadily  refused  to  endorse  the  petitions  of  the 

knights  of  the  shire,  who  appear  to  have  acted   apart  from  the 

burgesses,  in  demanding  stringent  measures  with  the  upland  folk. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  tcnaats  in  villenage  are  not  included 

in  the  election  statute  of  Henry  IV.,  for  there  can  be,  I  imagine, 

no  doubt  that  they  were  in  all  real  actions,  between  themselves  and 

any   other    than  their    immediate   feudal   superior,  suitors  at  the 

county  court.     Nor  are  the  comments  on  the  condition  of  villenage, 

made  by  the  lawyers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  any  evidence  that  the 

6tat«  of  slavery  actually  existed,  or  proof  of  anything  more  than  legal 

pedantry.     We  may  be  sure  that  the  tenant  in  villenage  had  his 

X^^medy  against  his  lord,  long  before  the  record  of  the  case  in  which  the 

Xnght  is  admitted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. 

James  E.  Thorold  Eogees. 
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Who  can  forget  tho  excitoment  occasioned  by  the  alleged  discovery  of 
tho  Great  Zambezi,  flowing  through  the  middle  of  Africa,  a  river,  it  was 
said,  by  which  bhips  could  sail  up  to  regions  hitherto  inaccessible  ?  The 
discoverer.  Dr.  Livingstone,  at  once  figured  as  a  hero,  for  the  world  likes 
heroes,  and  there  arc  always  men  or  parties  eager  to  gather  round  and  follow 
the  hero,  hanging  their  own  banners  on  his  triumphal  car. 

Tn  truth.  Dr.  Livingstone's  march  across  the  continent,  from  Linyanti  in 
the  African  interior,  to  Loanda,  and  thence  back  again  to  Tet6,  on  the  Zambezi 
and  tho  eastern  ocean,  was  a  very  remarkable  feat,  and  fairly  entitles  him 
who  achieved  it  to  heroic  rank.  Suggestotl  by  bold  ambition,  it  required  for 
its  execution  an  intrepid  spirit;  but  its  peculiar  merit  lay  in  the  humble 
character  of  the  means  employed.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  honourably  distinguished 
by  the  kindliness  and  fellow-feeling  with  which  he  always  regards  his  dark- 
complexioned  companions.  They  proved  throughout  tractable,  courageous, 
and  steadfast.  Indeed,  the  chief  interest  of  his  narrative  arises  from,  the 
confidence  and  alacrity  with  which  his  little  band  of  Makololo  gathered  round 
him  at  ever}'  .symx>tom  of  danger. 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  with  much  truth,  that  as  an  explorer  he  stands 
in  tho  highest  i*ank,  and  as  a  geographer  in  the  very  lowest.  His  chief  defect 
is  a  total  want,  and  apparently  a  strong  dislike,  of  preliminary  information. 
He  knows  nothing  of  what  has  been  already  elFected,  by  travel  or  study,  in  the 
field  of  hLs  labours,  and  seems  determined  to  remain  ignorant.  Regardless 
of  all  preceding  authorities,  he  speaks  in  the  character  of  a  great  discoverer  who 
addresses  a  totally  ignorant  public.  Had  his  volume  of  Missionary  Travels 
been  prepared  for  the  press  with  the  utmost  critical  rigour,  it  would  not  have 
thereby  suffered  from  abridgment,  nor  would  any  amoimt  of  correction  have 
diminished  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements.  Ilis  remarks  on  natural  history 
gained  in  copiousness  as  well  as  correctness  from  the  conscientious  revision  of 
a  sincere  friend.  But  his  geographical  advisers,  on  whom  he  probably  placed 
implicit  reliance,  gave'  him  flattery  without  stint,  but  not  a  particle  of  literaiy 
assistance.  Ilence  the  volume  in  question  was,  in  all  that  relates  to  geography, 
an  imparalleled  collection  of  mistakes  and  misstatements. 

We  can  smile  at  the  traveller's  remark  that  the  birds  of  Africa  have  been 
less  fortunate  than  those  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  they  have  had  no  Aristophanes 
to  describe  them  ;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Portuguese  expeditions  under 
Lacerda  and  Monteiro  started  from  Zumbo ;  that  the  papers  of  the  former  were 
all  lost,  and  that  of  tho  results  of  Monteiro*s  journey  nothing  is  known,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  astonished  and  dissatisfied  that  one  who  resided  a  month 
in  Tete,  the  true  starting-point  of  those  travellers,  and  two  himdred  miles  from 
Zumbo,  in  their  time  inaccessible,  and  who  conversed  with  some  who  took 
part  in  Monteiro*s  expedition,  should  have  hazarded,  without  any  inquiry,  a 
statement  so  groundless  and  absurd.  It  is  mortifjdng  also  to  perceive  that  his 
attention  was  never  directed  by  his  literary  friends  to  tho  published  noiratiTes 

(1)  Narrative  of  ax  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributa&ibs,  astd  of  tsx 
Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  1858-1864.  By  David  and  Charles 
Livingstone.    John  Murray.     1865. 
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of  Lacerda  and  Gamitto  (Monteiro's  colleague),  which,  when  the  inisstatoment 
in  question  was  revised  at  the  Eoyal  Geograi)hical  Society,  were  lying  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library.  A  snccinct  account  of  these  expeditions  was  published 
in  1852,  in  a  small  volume  entitled  "Inner  Mrica  Laid  Open,"  and  a  map  of 
Lacerda's  route  to  the  Cazembe  ai)peared  the  following  year.  These  works 
.seemed  to  certain  parties  to  threaten  their  prescriptive  monopoly  of  geogra- 
phical information,  and  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  were  invoked  to  extinguish 
them.  A  total  ignorance  of  them  would  have  done  no  credit  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  but  feigned  ignomnce  in  such  a  case  was  dishonest. 
Thei-o  is  reason,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  misled  and 
ke])t  in  the  dai'k  respecting  the  Portuguese  expeditions,  lest  ho  might  seem 
to  cotmtenance,  while  deriving  aid  from,  the  map  and  volume  viewed  with  so 
much  jealousy.  His  ignorance  of  these  matters,  reprehensible  in  1857,  is 
inexcusable  in  1865. 

The  mistakes  of  a  courageous  explorer  are  easily  pardoned,  but  the  attempt 
made  to  stamp  them  with  supremo  authority,  to  screen  them  from  discussion, 
to  crush  criticism,  and  to  mislead  the  public  by  names  and  high  pretences, 
offends  truth  and  propriety.  Dr.  Livingstone,  elevated  on  the  pedestal  of 
ostentatious  patronage,  occupies  a  dangerous  position,  and  challenges  scrutiny, 
lieaving,  therefore,  to  others  the  task  of  recounting  the  somewhat  monotonous 
details  of  his  fatiguing  marches  and  otherj  incidents  of  life  in  the  wilderness, 
we  diall  rapidly  survey  our  author's  qualifications  and  success,  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  how  far  he  has  promoted  or  obstructed  our  advancing  acquaintance 
with  the  continent  in  which  he  has  spent  so  many  years.  The  voliuno  now 
before  us,  **The  2kmbezi  and  its  Tributaries,''  embraces  three  really  distinct 
subjects,  viz.,  the  return  up  the  Zambezi  to  the  country'  of  the  Makololo,  which 
involves  a  retrospect  of  the  author's  previous  discoveries ;  his  exploration  of 
Lake  Xyassa ;  and  his  political  conduct  in  his  consular  office. 

Reaching  England  towards  the  close  of  1856,  he  gave  the  world  an  account 
of  his  discoveries  in  185*7,  and  early  in  1 858 Jre turned  to  the  Zambezi,  aimed 
with  consular  powers.  His  first  object  avowedly,  though  deferred  for  two 
years,  was  to  lead  back  his  Makololo  retinue  to  their  homes.  In  so  doing, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  recti^'ing  the  details  and  collecting  proofs  of  all  his 
statements  so  as  to  confute  the  parties  who  had  questioned  their  correctness, 
not,  be  it  observed,  in  vague  terms,  but  pointedly,  and  raising  distinct  issues. 

The  town  of  Linyanti,  on  the  river  Chobe,  has,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 

an  absolute  elevation  of  3,520  feet ;  thence  a  boat  soon  passes  down  into  the 

Liamb^,  which  runs  to  the  Yictoria  Falls  with  a  descent  of  at  least  200  feet ; 

the  height  of  the  falls  exceeds  300  feet ;  and  Sinomane,  a  long  way  down,  is 

1,600  feet  lower.    These  particulars,  distinctly  and  repeatedly  stated,  make  the 

absolute  elevation  of  Sinoman§  1,400  feetj  or  2,100  feet  lower  than  Linyanti. 

But  if  we  follow  the  river  down  from  Sinomane  to  its  supposed  jimction  with 

the  Zambezi,  we  find  the  same  series  of  altitudes  repeated.      Semalembue, 

13  miles  above  the  junction  (the  map  unjustifiably  increases  the  distance 

to  40  mileSy  making  the  error  of  the  traveller's  measurement  double  of  the 

^listanoe  measured),  on  a  navigable  stream,  stands  at    the  same  height  as 

Xiinyanti,  3,520  feet;  and  more  than  100  miles  fai-ther  down  we  find  Zumbo, 

ixt  the  height  of  1,440  feet.    How  then,  can  these  two  series  of  elevations  belong 

to  sacoeesiTe  jmrts  of  the  same  river  ?    How  can  the  Liambeyi  flow  up  in  a^ 

VOL.    IV.  H 
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short  distance  2,000  feet,  to  join  the  2iambezi  ?  That  *the  two  liyerB  named 
are  wholly  distinct,  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
Dr.  Liyingstone's  hypsomctrical  observations.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
difficulty.  Lake  Ngami  is  said  by  our  author  to  have  an  elevation  little  exceed- 
ing 2,000  feet.  It  communicates  with  the  river  Chobo  by  numerous  channels 
navigable  most  of  the  year.  The  country  between  them  is  a  level  plain, 
annually  laid  under  water.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Linyanti,  situate  in  the 
reeds  of  the  Chobo,  cannot  be  in  reality  above  the  level  of  the]  dry  banks  of 
Lake  Ngami.  But  if  the  former  place  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  latter,  then 
Sinomane,  on  the  Liambeyi,  100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Zambezi, 
will  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  the  volume  before  us 
compels  us  to  accept  this  alternative,  for  our  author,  leaving  the  river  below 
Sinomane,  ascended,  he  teUs  us,  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  near  Thaba  Cheu  (White 
Mountain),  and  thence  descended  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Makololo»  But 
how  could  ho  have  descended  into  that  vaUey  if  its  elevation  be  nowhere  less 
than  3,000  feet  'r*  K  the  lowest  part  of  that  valley,  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  be 
but  1,000  feet  below  Thaba  Chou,  then  Sinomane  must  be  little  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Surely  the  discrepancies  here  pointed  out  deserved  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  'f  It  was  his  duty  either  to  explain  and  vindicate  his  statements 
or  to  acknowledge  his  errors.  Before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  silence  in 
such  a  case  is  contumacy.  His  series  of  heights,  consistent  among  themselves, 
had  a  manifest  purpose,  and  now  they  are  abandoned  without  a  word  of  defence. 
His  "western  sanitary  ridge  "  has  now  fallen  2,000  feet ;  the  wondrous  stream,  that 
ran  in  a  deep  volcanic  crack  now  glides  smoothly  in  a  broad  valley ;  the  Black 
Mountains  that  formerly  frowned  over  it  having  totaUy  disappeared.  Yet  after  all 
this  transformation,  much  that  is  inexplicable  still  remains.  Though  we  cannot 
prove  that  the  Liambeyi  does  not  join  the  Zambezi,  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  our  author's  account  of  their  junction  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  highly  improbable  that  from  the  Victoria  Palls  to  Tete,  a  distance 
of  400  or  500  miles,  a  river  with  constantly  changing  character  and  aspect,  and 
passing  through  different  tribes,  should  throughout  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
Dr.  Livingstone  does  not  inform  us  where  the  name  Liambeyi  ceases,  and  Zambezi 
takes  its  place.  He  never  alludes  to  native  usage  in  this  doubtful  region — and 
comprehensive  geographical  names  are  little  known  in  Africa — ^but  adhearee  to 
the  language  of  his  hypothesis,  calling  the  river  everj'where  Zambezi  with  a 
carefulness  which  certainly  savours  more  of  sophistic  art  than  of  truth  and 
nature. 

Dr.  Livingstone  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  a  great  advantage  in  his 
acquaintance  with  a  widely-spread  African  language.  But  whatever  may  be 
his  practical  resources  (and,  according  to  Mr.  Baynes,  the  people  at  the  FaUs 
complained  that  they  could  hardly  understand  him),  it  is  certain  that  hoihas  not 
the  talent  of  a  linguist.  His  remarks  on  language,  never  exact,  are  generally 
totally  erroneous.  He  rejoices  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into 
Sichuana,  which  is,  he  says,  the  language  of  the  Makololo.  But  the  truth  is  that 
these  people  speak  not  Sitlapi,  the  dialect  of  the  Sciiptural  version  referred  to, 
but  Sisuto,  the  language  also  of  Kolobeng,  where  our  author  was  stationed.  It 
is  true  that  Sitlapi  and  Sisuto  are  kindred  tongues,  yet  so  unlike  that,  according 
to  the  well-informed  missionaries  Fredoux  and  Appleyard,  they  are  practically 
different  languages.    Dr.  Livingstone  reproves  the  travellers  who  static,  that 
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the  root  of  the  name'Beclmana  signifies  **  alike  or  the  same."  Yet  in  all  the 
parables  of  the  Sitlapi  New^Testament  the  word  ^*  chuana  "  occurs  in  that  sense 
and  in  no  other.  He  commends  the  pure  language  of  the  translation  unmixed 
witii  foreign  terms,  and  yet  one  of  its  characteristics  is  the  needless  introduction 
of  foreign  terms,  such  as  the  strange  numerals  tu,  tri,  for,  faey,  sekes,  &g., 
i^ithout  any  attempt  to  assimilate  these  words  to  the  native  language  by  the 
usual  prefixes.  That  the  missionary  at  Kolobeng  shoxdd  be  little  acquainted 
with  the  Sitlapi  Bible  is  less  surprising  than  that  he  should  never  mention  the 
Scriptural  translations  in  Sisuto  made  by  the  French  Protestant  missionaries. 
By  this  omission  and  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  name  Sichuana,  he  misled  intend- 
ing missionaries  both  as  to  their  wants  and  their  resources. 

Having  assumed  that  the  river  of  Sesheke  is  the  Zambezi,  and  having  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Sebitoane,  the  chief  of  the  Makololo,  the  words,  *^  the  Zambezi  is 
my  line  of  defence,"  he  thus  proceeds,  **  The  term  Leeambye  means  the  large 
river,  or  river  par  excellence,  Luambegi,  Luambesi,  Ambesi,  Ojimbesi,  and 
21ambezi  are  names  applied  to  it  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  and  all  possess 
a  similar  signification."  Now  this  assertion,  wholly  unfounded,  betrays  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  language  dealt  with.  Lia-mbeji  (the  vowels  as  in  Italian,  the 
j  OS  in  French),  rendered  by  softening  of  the  j,  Lia-mbeyi,  of  which  our  author 
makes  Leeambye  and  Leeambai,  is  a  possessive  case,  the  direct  or  nominative 
form  being  Lu-mbeji,  not  Lua-mbeji.  All  the  dialectic  variations,  therefore, 
imagined  by  our  author,  the  last  excepted,  are  defective  in  form,  as  well  as 
unreal.  The  epithet  Lia-mbeji  means  (the  river)  **  of  flesh  or  fish,"  that  is, 
**  meat"  or  "  plenty  "  river.  The  name  Za-mbezi  is  translated  by  the  Angolans 
Ya-nbegi,  that  is  **of  fish"  or  fishy.  Dr.  Livingstone's  explanation  of  the 
name  being  immediately  questioned,  he  vouchsafed  no  answer,  and  now  in  the 
volume  before  us  he  neither  retracts  nor  explains,  but  with  affected  precision, 
and,  we  fear,  to  show  his  obstinacy,  gives  the  name  Luambadzi  or  Luambezi  to 
the  liver  which  he  has  hitherto  called  Leeambye. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  decisions  on  questions  of 
AMcan  geography  and  nomenclature  are  always  the  fruits  of  his  AMcan 
studies.  His  account  of  the  country  about  the  Portuguese  Zambezi  is  evidently 
called  from  the  vulgarest  sources.  Thus  he  tells  us  of  two  important  pro- 
vinces of  Monomotapa  named  Manica  and  Matuca.  But  the  former  of  these 
names,  properly  written  Manhi9a  (A£an-yee-sa),  is  always  so  pronounced; 
and  the  latter  is  not  the  name  of  a  province,  but  of  the  auriferous  soiL  He 
peoples  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  or  rather  of  the  Cuama,  with  the  Bororo  and 
Batonga.  But  those  names,  originally  perhaps  indicating  distant  nations,  have 
been  long  used  by  the  boatmen  on  the  river  in  the  sense  of  north  and  south 
respectively,  though  JolLo  dos  Santos  inadvertently  explains  them  as  meaning 
starboard  and  larboard. 

One  of  the  most  strange  and  flagrant  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  linguistic  sallies  is 
iuB  explanation  of  ihe  name  Monomotapa.  He  informs  us  that  Mono  was  the 
title,  while  **  Motapa  was  the  chief  of  the  Bambire,  a  tribe  of  the  Banyai." 
£ut  the  Bambire,  or  people,  we  presume,  of  the  kingdom  of  Baroe,  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  republican  Mongazi,  hero  called  Banyai,  and  both  were  inde- 
pendent of  Monomotapa.  The  genered  usage  of  the  Zingian  race  in  Africa  is  to 
^lefiz  Miiene,  owner  or  lord,  to  the  name  of  the  estcU^,  as  we  say.  Lord  Bute  or 
-^agiasey,  and  the  missionaries  who  dwelt  in  the  country  in  question  expressly 
^^W  tliAt  Motapa  was  the  king's  original  estate,  and  that  his  chief  town  alao 
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was  80  called,  thougli  its  pi-oper  name  was  Madrogin.  Ouf  author  adds,  "  the 
names  Monomoizes,  spelt  also  Monemuigns  and  Monomotapistas,  when  applied 
to  these  tribes,  are  exactlj'  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  call  the  Scotch  *  the  Lord 
Douglases.'  "  Was  ever  oracle  so  incoherent  and  obscure  I  This  bad  learning 
did  not  come  from  Africa,  but  was  borroweil  from  a  learned  Theban,  who  cor- 
rupts all  names  till  they  serve  his  purpose,  reads  books  backwards,  and  then 
blonds  the  fruit  of  his  studios  with  his  di'eams. 

A  list  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  mistakes  between  Loanda  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambezi  would  fill  many  pages,  and  we  can  afford  space  for  but  a  few  of  them. 
He  tells  us  that  **  the  nation  of  the  Zingas  still  exists  as  an  independent  state  in 
Angola.'*  There  is  not  and  never  was  any  such  nation.  There  was  a  queen  of 
Matamba  named  Ginga,  the  Donna  Anna  of  the  missionaries,  whose  dominions, 
vulgarly  called  **  O  reyno  do  Ginga,"  have  been  long  since  incorporatwl  with 
the  Portuguese  colony.  Neither  is  it  possible  that  the  King  of  Congo  should 
**  still  claim  the  title  of  King  of  Angola,  which  belonged  to  him  anterior  to  the 
Portuguese  occupation  of  that  country,"  because  more  than  half  a  centiuy 
elapsed  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  before  the  name  Angola  sprang 
into  existence,  the  country  conquered  by  the  chief  Ngola  Bandi  being  named 
from  him  a-Ngola,  that  is,  Ngola's  (kingdom). 

On  his  return  eastwards  from  Loanda  Dr.  Livingstone  perceived  that  he  had 
mistaken  and  misrepresented  the  courses  of  the  many  rivers  crossed  between 
the  Kasai  and  Cuango.  It  was  in  Cabango,  the  town  of  one  of  the  Muata-ya- 
nvo's  principal  chiefs,  with  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  com- 
munication, that  he  definitively  arranged  his  map  of  the  country  between  the 
great  rivers.  Its  main  feature  is  that  the  Chihombo,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Kasai  on  its  left  bank,  flows  through  Cabango.  Had  he  been  acquainted 
with  the  published  routes  of  the  Angolan  traders  he  would  not  have  made  this 
mistake.  Without  comparing  authorities,  we  shall  confute  him  by  merely 
quoting  the  information  collected  by  himself,  and  of  which  he  never  perceived 
the  significance.  To  his  inquiries  respecting  the  road  northwards  from 
Cabango,  he  received  for  answer  that  **  the  Loajima  was  the  first  large  river 
met  with,  and  beyond  that  the  Chihombo."  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
Chihombo  is  not  the  river  of  Cabango,  but  that  named  by  our  author  Chikapa 
(i.e.  ferry  boat  of  bark).  Professional  geographers  having  little  time  for  study, 
aim  not  at  finding  truth,  but  at  concealing  error  by  plausible  compromises.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Petermann,  in  his  map  drawn  to  illustrate 
the  travels  of  Ladislaus  Magyar,  shoxdd  adopt  Dr.  Livingstone's  views  respect- 
ing the  Chihombo ;  yet,  wishing  to  give  all  his  author's  information,  he  joins  to 
it  a  small  stream  named  Munzaza,  evidently  the  river  of  Cabango,  Munzaza's 
town.  In  Dr.  Livingstone's  reformed  map,  the  river  Motenga,  crossed  by  him 
on  his  march  westward,  takes  the  name  of  Chihombo,  then  known  to  him  only 
by  hearsay,  while  the  river  Loash  farther  north  and  west  of  the  former,  is  sup- 
pressed, because  the  lower  part  of  the  Loash  being  east  of  the  river  of  Cabango, 
the  one  river  would  seem  to  cross  the  other.  Thus  the  results  of  observation 
are  made  to  give  way  to  theory,  and  cunning  artifice,  not  the  author's  probably, 
but  the  map-maker's,  defaces  truth  in  order  to  attain  plausibility. 

The  geography  of  the  country  thus  confusedly  described,  deserves  more 
attention  than  has  been  hitherto  bestowed  on  it.  The  highlands  of  Ki-ok§,  or 
Ji-ok6,  as  the  country  is  called  by  the  natives,  together  vrith  the  neighbouring 
heights  of  Nano,  in  Benguela,  pour  down  great  rivers  to  all  points  of  the  com* 
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pass.  Tho  Guango,  'Coanza,  and  Cunene  flow  duectly  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
Lu-oke,  running  first  eastwards  into  tho  interior,  turns  aftorwaids  to  tho  noi-th 
and  west  to  join  the  Zaii'O.  The  Lungebungo  flows  to  tho  Liambeyi,  and  the 
CoLango,  farther  south,  terminates  in  lake  Ngami.  Tho  river  Lu-oke  doubtless 
gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  Ki-oke,  called  by  the  Benguelans,  Kiboke,  or 
in  Portuguese  orthography,  Quiboque.  The  practice,  frequent  in  the  Zingian 
languages,  of  inserting  the  letter  ''  b"  to  prevent  the  collision  of  vowels,  is 
exemplified  in  many  names ;  thus  Kasa'i  is  changed  into  Kasabi,  Lualao  into 
Lualaba,  &c.  Loke,  a  name  learned  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  is  the  regular  con- 
traction of  Lu-oke.  Kasai,  or  Kasye — for  he  writes  both  forms— ought  doubt- 
less to  be  Caseyi,  &om  Caseji  or  Casezi  (priest),  the  name  of  a  chief  lower  down, 
where  the  river  is  crossed  on  tho  way  to  the  Muata-ya-Nvo.  Names  written 
by  Dr,  Livingstone  as  memoranda  on  the  margin  of  his  map,  sometimes  found 
their  way  into  the  middle  of  it.  Thus  we  find  in  his  fii-st  published  map 
(Jl.  R.G.S.,  xxiv.  p.  306)  Iiaoko  and  Minunga  (Minungo  lies  west  of  Lubale)  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Coanza. 

On  the  elevated  plain  between  tho  Caseyi  and  the  Leeba,  lies  lake  Dilolo, 
which,  from  its  name — translated  by  our  author  **  despair" — is  supposed  by 
him  to  bo  a  relic  of  Noah's  deluge.  But  the  plain  signification  of '*  dilolo  " 
(the  cerebral  **  d"  here  takes  the  place  of  **  r")  is  bitterness,  and  perhaps  also 
saltness,  or  the  fiavour  of  strong  and  impure  brine.  I'iguratively  it  means 
afi^ction.  Tho  name  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  remark  that  a  small  fish  is 
caught  in  the  Lotombwa,  **  the  taste  of  which  in  a  pleasant  aromatic  bitter." 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  lake  is  connected  by  running  streams  with  both  the 
Loeba  and  the  Caseyi,  though  the  groat  difference  of  level  between  those  rivers 
— the  one  running  on  the  elevated  plain,  the  other  in  a  profound  valley — renders 
such  connection  physically  impossible.  Sir  E.  I.  Murchison*s  zeal,  therefore, 
hurried  him  too  far  when  he  stated  that  a  boat  can  pass  from  the  one  river  to 
the  other.  Besides,  Ladislaus  Magj^ar,  who  travelled  over  this  ground,  informs 
us  that  Dilolo  becomes  annually  a  forest  of  reeds,  from  which  the  water  totally 
disappears.  As  a  lake,  it  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  floods,  and  has  no  springs. 
It  says  little  for  the  progress  of  scientific  or  rational  geography  that  a  Society 
professing  to  promote  it  should  represent  Dilolo  as  the  common  soiirce  of  two 
great  rivers,  flowing,  the  one  into  the  Atlantic,  the  other  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Their  sources  are  probably  not  less  than  400  miles  apart,  and  seem  to  have  lain 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  curiosity  or  powers  of  inquiry. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  low  country  asked  whence  came  all  the  great 
rivers,  he  was  answered,  from  the  Lobale,  and  he  wrote  with  marks  of  emphasis. 
What  is  the  Lobale  ?  But  when,  having  ascended  the  Liambeyi,  he  met  with 
Balobale,  or  inhabitants  of  Lobale,  he  never  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  name. 
Had  ho  done  so,  he  woxdd  have  learned  that  Lu-bale,  Loval,  Lovar,  or  Kuvar, 
for  all  these  forms  occur,  signifies  a  sea  or  lake.  The  tribes  on  the  coast  of 
Benguela  are  called  Muca-bale  (sea-dwellers) ;  a  name  which,  in  the  interior, 
becomes  Mambare.  Yar  or  Bar  is  often  added  to  the  names  of  rivers  issuing 
rom  lakes.  The  river  that  runs  from  lake  Okuyare  towards  lake  Ngami,  is 
called  in  the  interior  Mbare,  by  European  traders  written  Embarrah,  and  by 
our  author  Varra.  In  the  language  of  Tet6,  a  lake  is  called  •'  tav^ire."  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  when  the  natives  of  Congo  informed  the  Portuguese  that 
the  river  Zaxre  issues  from  lake  Aquilunda,  they  meant  to  speak  of  Lubale-a- 
kilixnda,  the  lake  of  Kilunda.    Whether  by  this  name  we  are  to  understan 
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tho  deeply  flooded  plains,  or  the  permanent  lake  Kifumaji  in  the  midst  of 
them,  cannot  bo  decided.  Kilunda  probably  signifies  the  land  of  islands,  or 
raised  mounds.  Kilunda  is  the  mother  countrj'^  of  the  Cazembe's  nation,  the 
Alunda,  now  established  on  the  river  Luapula,  and  lake  Mofo,  which  seems 
to  be  an  arm  of  the  great  Nyanja.  It  owes  allegiance  to  the  Munta-ya-Nvo, 
or  king  of  the  Milua,  a  great  sovereign  farther  north.  Respecting  these  most 
important  of  African  chiefs,  Dr.  Livingstone's  inquiries  were  more  than  usually 
unfortunate;  so  much  so,  as  to  awaken  the  silspicion  that  he  wished  rather 
to  confound,  than  to  combine  or  compete  with,  previous  information. 

As  our  authorities  respecting  the  position  of  the  Muata-ya-Nvo  nearly  all 
follow  the  same  track,  they  merely  confirm  without  illustrating  each  other. 
There  is  one  testimony,  however,  so  novel  and  so  much  to  tho  purpose,  as  to 
deserve  special  mention.  In  tho  Rev.  S.  Koelle's  *' I^olyglotta  Africana"  is 
an  account  of  a  slave  who  "was  a  m'lua,  a  subject  of  the  Muata-ya-Nvo.  His 
native  village  was  situate  on  the  river  Yumbes,  which  flows  into  the  Roni ; 
and  this  river,  on  which  are  canoes,  enters  lower  down  into  the  great  river  or 
sea,  called  Ivis,  on  tho  opposite  or  western  shore  of  which  live  the  Kongo 
Namalas,  who  eat  human  flesh  in  time  of  war.  His  coimtry,  while  east  of 
the  Kongo  Namalas,  was  near  tho  great  chiefs  Munikanyik  and  Munikanedsi." 
Now  these  names  present  no  difliculty.  The  last  is  eridontly  that  of  the 
Muata-ya-Nvo,  Mueno  Kaneji,  who  fell  in  the  wars  of  Kailika  (tho  wilderness 
or  mountainous  country  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  kingdom),  the  rebel  in 
arms  being  the  Mueiie  Kaiiikii  hero  mentioned.  Tho  river  Yambes  (ya-mbezi) 
is  probably  the  Lulua,  or  Lolo  (salt  river),  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of 
its  fish.  The  Roni,  perhaps  Rueiia  (a  general  name  for  rivers),  may  bo  the 
Casey i ;  and  as  to  the  great  river  or  sea  into  which  tho  others  fall,  its  name 
being  only  mbezi,  in  the  Congo  form  ibizi,  suggests  that  it  must  be  tho  Cuango 
or  the  Zaire.  But  who  are  the  Kongo  Namalas,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  tho  Milua  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  they  are  the  samo  tribe 
of  reputed  cannibals  whom  tho  missionaries  called  Congo-ria-mulazza,  and 
described  as  dwelling  east  of  Hocango  and  of  tho  river  Cuango  ?  The  two 
names  differ  only  in  the  prefixes,  which  vary  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  both 
signify  *'  Congo  of  the  Fiends,"  or  Fiendish  Congo.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
country  between  the  great  arms  of  the  Zaire  gives  shelter  to  a  proscribed  race, 
whom  physical  circumstances  and  want  of  friendly  intercourse  have  rendered 
unusually  savage.  Fiend's  Congo  lies  probably  between  the  6th  and  7th  paral- 
lels of  south  latitude. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Ovaherero,  commonly  Ccalled  Damaras,  on 
the  western  side  of  Africa,  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  countries  just  de- 
scribed ;  and,  though  their  geographical  information  is  never  precise,  it  suffices, 
on  some  important  points,  to  convert  conjecture  into  absolute  certainty,  for 
they  call  Lu-bale,  Ruvari,  which  means  in  their  language,  **  the  sea."  They 
know  also  the  land  of  Lui,  Rui,  or  Ka-rui,  farther  east  (and  south),  through 
which  flows  tho  Rilomba,  our  author's  Lumbo,  into  the  Liambe  (Liambeyi),  and 
in  their  language,  as  Mr.  Hahn  points  out,  Kami  signifies  **  a  land  of  springs." 

Level  plains,  like  those  of  Lobale  and  Kilunda,  covered  with  a  dense 
vegetation,  nearly  impervious  to  water,  and  flooded  knee-deep  for  some  months 
in  tho  year,  seem  to  extend  far  between  the  12th  and  13th  parallels  of  southern 
latitude.  They  are  drained  by  streams  running  east  and  west,  such  as  the 
Lungobungo  and  the  liamblyi.     From  the  southern  slope  of  this  terrace, 
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probably  in  about  13°  30*  S.,  numerous  rivers  flow  into  the  Liamb^jri.  Tho 
Cobango  and  Cuito  are  navigable,  and  their  banks  are  occupied  by  tribes  said  to 
be  superior  in  arts  and  industry  to  the  Benguolans.  On  the  Cuti  is  a  colony  of 
Makololo,  who  may  be  said  to  live  in  their  canoes.  Of  these  lands  and  rivers 
on  the  west  of  the  main  stream  Dr.  Livingstone  took  no  notice,  though  his 
early  and  unpublished  maps  prove  that  information  respecting  them  might  have 
been  easily  collected.  The  rivers  on  the  east  he  connected  with  both  tiie 
Liiambeyi  and  the  Bashukolompo  or  Loanguo,  which  again  he  assumed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Aroangoa,  north  of  Tete,  thus  making  a  network  of  rivers, 
which,  published  in  tho  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  results  of  his  discoveries.  That  assumption,  however,  he  has 
evidently  now  abandoned  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  apology.  Often 
obscure  and  unsatisfactory  on  matters  within  the  limits  of  his  experience,  he 
always  goes  wrong  beyond  them ;  and  often  as  extravagantly  wrong  as  if  ho 
wished  to  deepen  the  darkness  where  he  was  unable  to  shed  light.  He  has  left  in 
titter  geographical  confusion  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Liambeyi.  We 
are  not,  however,  entirely  without  guidance  through  them.  The  itineraries  of 
Angolan  traders  and  Arabs,  minute  and  uniform,  enable  us  to  place  the  nume- 
rous rivers  and  stations  with  tolerable  precision. 

Beginning  with  tho  announcement;  that  tho  great  Zambezi  might  bo  navigated 
in  largo  vessels  to  tho  middle  of  the  continent ;  that  Portuguese  traders  actually 
visited  the  great  falls,  and  that  tho  English  could  easily  reach  them  during  four 
months  of  the  year.  Dr.  Livingstone  was,  after  a  little  time,  obliged  to  finish 
-with  the  discovery,  for  so  he  called  it,  that  flat-bottomed  boats  can  ascfend  to 
Kte.  Thus  a  great  national  effort,  with  unusual  agitation,  ends  in  discovering 
"what  had  been  known  to  all  the  world  for  three  centuries. 

The  great  Zambezi  having  thus  proved  a  delusion,  as  might  have  been  easily 
foreseen.  Dr.  Livingstone  adroitly  shifted  to  tho  river  Shire  (Sheerfe),  which, 
running  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel  with  tho  Cuama,  enters  tho  latter  on 
its  left  bank  a  little  below  Senna.  Tho  Shire,  called  by  early  geographers  the 
Cuavo  (or  Guabo,  whence  the  Suabo  of  comparatively  recent  maps),  was  said  to 
4»mo  ftt)m  the  first  lake  of  the  Nile.  Li  1798  Dr.  Lacerda,  governor  of  the 
Rios  do  Senna,  in  reference  to  a  shallow  lake  in  the  north,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  may  be  the  Moero  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  wrote  as  follows : — "This 
lake,  according  to  tho  natives,  discharges  its  waters  by  two  different  channels, 
one  of  them  entering  the  Zambezi  (tho  new  Zambezi  of  the  writer,  the 
Chambezi  of  Gamitto),  flowing  to  tho  west,  the  other  joining  the  Murusuro, 
on  the  banks  of  which  stands  the  Cazembe-s  town."  Murusuro  means  a  piece 
of  water  or  great  river,  and  under  thiff  vague  term  are  obviously  confounded 
the  river  Luapula  and  lake  Mofo.  He  then  adds : — **  This  river  Murusuro 
passes  behind  the  Morembala  mountain,  which  is  close  to  the  mountain  (?)  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  some  of  our  people  call  Nanja  ya  Matope,  and  others  Shire. 
It  takes  three  days  to  cross  it."  Notwithstanding  the  manifest  corruption  or 
mutilation  of  this  passage,  probably  by  the  omission  of  a  line,  it  is  plain  that 
Lacerda,  seventy  years  ago,  knew  of  the  connection  of  the  Shire  and  the  lake, 
and  believed  this  lake  behind  Morembale  to  be  identical  with  that  on  the  shores 
of  which  stands  the  Cazembe*s  town. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  examination  of  the  Shire  and  of  the  lake  whence  it  flows, 
began  in  January,  1859,  and  was  resumed  in  1861  and  1863.  Tho  restdts  of 
ilieee  several  expeditions  shall  be  here  brought  together.    The  river  was  found 
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to  bo  navigable  in  a  boat  for  200  milos.  Fai-ther  on,  a  series  of  cataracts,  down 
which  the  stream  descends  1,200  feet,  obstruct  the  passage  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles.  Above  these  the  river  flows  tranquilly  from  the  lake.  Its  width  at  its 
outlet  is  but  eighty  yards,  but  it  soon  expands  so  as  to  form  a  lake  some  twelve 
miles  long  and  three  or  four  wide,  closely  girt  with  papjTns,  and  named 
Pamilombo.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Shire  oui*  traveller  saw  800  elephants  in  on 
extensive  marsh,  called  Nyanja  Mukulu  (gi'eat  lake),  and  also  a  very  extensive 
lagoon,  some  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  known  as  Nyanja  ya  Matope 
(mud  lake),  or  Nyanja  Pangono  (little  lake  !').  These  names  are  thus 
carefully  noted,  we  suspect,  in  order  that  they  may  intercept  and  carry  off 
the  criticisms  connected  with  them.  But  big  and  little  are  terms  too  common 
to  avail  for  identification,  and  wo  have  abiuidant  proof  that  the  lake  crossed  by 
traders,  between  the  Ajao  and  the  Anguro  is  the  Great  Lake. 

In  1861  he  launched  a  boat  on  the  lake,  which  ho  henceforth  calls  Nyassa, 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  which  was  found  to  be  in  lat.  14*^  2o'  S.,  long. 
*SdP  30'  E.  Its  breadth  for  some  distance  did  not  appear  to  exceed  twenty 
miles,  though  doubled  at  one  part  by  a  deep  bay  on  the  west.  Fai-ther  north, 
it  increased  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  But  how  could  the  width  of  the  lake  bo 
ascertained  by  obsen  ations  made  in  a  boat  steeixni  close  to  the  western  shore  ? 
Approximate  measurements,  we  are  told,  were  made  as  often  as  the  mountains 
in  the  east  were  visible.  But  from  those  measurements  could  be  deduced  onlv 
the  distance  of  the  observed  mountains,  and  not  that  of  the  low  fore-shore,  which 
even  in  smooth  water  (and  the  lake  was  very  stormy)  might  be  below  the 
horizon  at  the  distance  of  a  league  'f  The  western  shore  presented  a  succession 
of  small  bays,  with  hills  at  a  little  distance,  which  grew  higher  and  closed  on 
the  lake  towards  the  north,  where  the  mountains  rose  abruptly  from  the  waves. 
The  last  observation  made  was  in  Mankambira's  village,  in  lat.  11^  44'  S. ;  but 
the  boat  proceeded  twenty-four  miles  farther,  and  twenty  miles  more  are 
claimed  for  the  extent  of  vision,  so  that  the  survey  reached,  accoi*ding  to 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lake,  which,  closed  in  by 
mountains,  would  thus  terminate  in  lat.  10°  6o  8.,  with  a  length  of  210  miles. 

Again,  in  18G3,  he  ascended  the  Shire  to  examine  more  closely  the  lake 
region,  and  to  push  his  discoveries  farther  north,  though  the  latter  project  was 
marred  by  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  recalling  the  expedition,  and  thus  abridging 
the  time  at  his  disposal.  Few  incidents  of  this  journey  call  for  remark.  His 
road  lay  often  at  some  distance  from  the  lake,  with  a  range  of  mountains  on 
the  left  hand,  which,  as  he  heard  no  general  appellation  for  them,  he  named 
Kirk's  Mountains.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  range  which  in  old  maps  was  entitled 
**  the  Spine  of  the  World"  (Espinhaclo  do  Mundo) — the  pompous  translation, 
perhaps,  of  a  native  name  of  very  different  import.  Turning  north-eastwards 
to  Kotakota  Bay,  a  little  north  of  the  13th  parallel,  where  he  found  Arab 
traders  building  a  vessel  to  cross  the  lake,  he  thence  struck  north-westwards 
to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  proved  to  be  the  edge  of  an  extensive  table- 
land— steep  on  the  east,  and  sloping  gently  towards  the  west.  Having  crossed 
some  tributaries  of  **  theLoangwa  of  the  lake"  which  flows  eastwards,  and  visited 
the  chief,  Mimsd,  he  hastened  on  to  the  goal  of  his  journey,  described  in  these 
words :  "  Wo  were  now  on  the  sources  of  *  the  Loangwa  of  the  Maravi/  whick 
enters  the  Zambezi  at  Zumbo,  and  were  struck  by  the  great  resemblance 
which  the  boggy  and  sedgy  streams  here  present  to  the  source  of  the  Leeba. 
A  traveller  who  ascends  a  stream  along  its  chief  arms,  may  justly  boast 
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reaching  its  aonrces ;  but  how  can  any  one  discern  in  the  aspect  of  bogs  and 
marshes  tho  destination  of  the  waters  running  through  them  ? 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  river  in  question  derives  its  supplies 
chiefly  firom  the  great  mountains  of  Muchingue,  farther  north.  Where  crossed 
by  the  Portuguese,  it  was  a  rapid  river,  with  high  banks  of  sandstone  (Gamitto 
says,  of  chalk),  bearing  traces  of  the  demolition  and  great  changes  annually 
wrought  by  the  floods.  Why  does  Dr.  Livingstone  persist  in  giving  a  name 
learned  from  his  Makololo  followers  to  the  river  always  called  by  tho  Portu- 
guBse  Aroangoa  (in  old  writers,  Arwanha),  and,  more  particularly,  Aroangoa 
do  Norte,  to  distinguish  it  from  three  other  rivera  of  tho  same  name  ?  And  why 
does  he  add  **  of  the  Maravi,"  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  name 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  national  designation  ?  It  is  arbitrarily  applied  by 
the  Portuguese,  chiefly  to  the  people  about  the  lake ;  but  not  to  the  Ansheva, 
who  are  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  in  question,  and  about  its  sources. 

The  chief  discovery  made  at  this  point  is  thus  rec6rded:  **  As  we  proceeded 
west,  we  passed  over  the  sources  not  only  of  the  Loangwa,  but  also  of  another 
stream,  called  Moitala,  or  Moitawa,  which  was  represented  to  be  the  main 
feeder  of  lake  Bemba.  This  would  be  of  little  importance  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  considerable  river,  Luapula,  is  said  to  flow  out  of  Bemba  to  tho  west- 
ward»  and  then  to  spread  out  into  another  and  much  larger  lake,  named  Mocro 
or  MJoelo.  blowing  still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  it  forms  lake  Mofue  or 
Mofd,  and  passing  the  town  of  Cazembe,  turns  northward  to  lake  Tanga- 
^  nyika."  Here  our  author  manifests  his  total  incapability  of  precision, — ho 
neglects  to  fix  his  farthest  point  by  observation ;  and  speaking  of  what  he 
deems  to  be  two  important  sources,  he  gives  no  indication  of  their  relative 
positions.  His  original  accoimt,  however,  published  in  the  I'roceedings  of 
the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  (ix.  p.  9),  removes  some  of  this  difficulty.^  There 
we  read  that  he  found  a  number  of  shallow  valleys,  like  those  in  Lunda. 
**  Some  of  them  had  rivers  flowing  away  to  the  S.W. ;  and  he  was  told  by  tho 
people  that  they  flowed  into  the  Loangwa,  which  entered  the  Zambezi  at 
Zumbo.  Another  river  flowed  to  the  N.N.W.,  called  Moitala,  or  Moitawa, 
and  which  they  said  flowed  into  lake  Bemba,  ten  days  distant.'*  Thus  it 
appears  iliat  ho  did  not  pass  over  the  sources  of  those  two  rivers,  but  speaks  of 
them  £roni  hearsay;  and  the  course  here  assigned  to  the  Moitala  appears 
incredible.  We  know  that  the  road  northward  from  tho  Aroangoa  ascends  for 
eig^t  or  nine  days  the  valley  of  the  Pamazi,  running  down  from  the  mountain 
maas  called  Muchingue  (i.e.  the  deep  deflle),  the  highest  in  this  region.  The  ele- 
vation of  Muchingue  was  estimated,  with  enormous  exaggeration,  by  Gamitto,  to 
be  a  (Partogoeae)  league,  or  20,000  feet.  How,  then,  can  the  Moitala  be  sup- 
posed to  flow  through  these  mountains  P .  This  difficulty  drives  us  to  the  conjecture 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  totally  mistook  the  expressions  used  by  his  informants  or 
interpreters,  and  that  the  last  and  variable  syllable  of  the  name  Moita-la  or 
Moita-wa  was  in  fact  but  the  prefix,  in  different  dialects,  of  the  succeeding  and 
qualifying  word.  Muita  is  in  fact  the  name  of  the  rivulet  bounding  on  the  south 
the  Marambo,  or  estate  of  the  Portuguese,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Aroangoa,  and 
separating  it  from  the  estate  of  Bamba.  Indeed,  the  chief,  Muazi,  visited  by 
Br.  XiTingstone,  might  possibly  be  the  successor  of  Lacerda's  Muazabamba  or 
Mazavamba. 

But  let  us  admit  as  a  last  resource,  that  a  profound  fissure  in  tho  Muchingue 
Mountains  allows  the  Muitala  to  flow  to  lake  Bemba,  ten  days  distant,  we 
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havo  now  to  follow  the  river  that  issues  from  the  lake.    The  abundant  informa- 
tion which  wo  possess  respecting  the  road  to  the  Cazembe  shows  that  it  is 
nowhere  crossed  by  the  Luapiila.     A  variation  of  name,  however,  in  this  case, 
is  not  incredible.   The  river  euid  by  Dr.  Livingstone's  informants  to  flow  west- 
wards appears  to  be  the  New  Zambezi  of  Lacerda,  and  this  is  the  more  likely, 
since  Za-mbezi,  fishy,  Ls  obviously  an  epithet  of  merely  local  applicability.  The 
New  2iambezi  joins  the  Luapula,  the  country  in  the  angle  between  them  being 
a  great  marsh  or  lagoon,  connected,  as  already  observed,  with  both  rivers,  by 
sluggish  water-courses,  crossoil  by  the  traveller  on  matted  aquatic  vegetation, 
which  sinking  under  his  weight,  exposes  his  legs  to  the  attacks  of  innumerable 
leeches.     Those  deep  chiinnels  environ  also  the  site  occupied  by  the  chief  called 
by  Lacerda  Moiro  a  Chinto,  a  title  probably  derived  from  the  locality.    Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  lake  Mocro  heard  of  by  om*  author  is  the  great  lagoon  on 
the  west  of  Moiro,  and  called  also  Panpaje  ?   His  statement  that  the  Luapula  is 
twice  crossed  on  the  road  to  the  Cazembe  has  no  foundation.     That  river  flows 
north-cxwtwards  a  short  day's  journey  west  of  the  Cazembe's  town,  which  stands 
on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Moiva  or  Mofo.     The  Arabs  reaching  the  river 
from  the  north,  through  the  country  of  the  ^Vrungo,  call  it  the  river  Murungo, 
and  describe  it,  doubtless  from  conjecture,  as  entering  the  sea  of  Tanganyika, 
while  others  confound  it  with  lake  Mofo,  which  probably  receives  it. 

Dr.  Livingstone  might  assuredly  play  the  part  of  a  great  discoverer  with 
a  better  grace  if  ho  wore  less  obstinately  ignorant,  and  would  condescend  to 
complete  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  instead  of  picking  up,  with  much  ado, 
the  elements  of  confusion.  He  shows  his  inability  to  make  pertinent  inquiry, 
when  he  talks  of  Katanga's  country  and  Cazembe,  and  the  Lulua  flowing  into 
the  Luapula.  He  formerly  maintained  that  both  these  rivers  join  the  Liam^byi, 
and  now  a  second  journey  into  the  heart  of  Africa  has  cured  him  of  only  half 
of  this  gross  error.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  the  chief  entitled  **  the" 
Cazxjmbe,  is  lord  of  Katanga,  a  territory  and  town  on  the  river  Liiviri,  an 
affluent  of  the  Luapula.  The  town  of  Katanga,  not  far  from  the  copper  mines, 
is,  according  to  the  Arab  traders,  more  populous  than  the  Cazembe's  capital ; 
the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  civilised,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  It  is 
a  point  which  an  intelligent,  unbiassed  traveller,  might  reach  with  ease  and 
advantage,  not  through  the  Cazembe's  capital,  but  directly  from  the  Babiza. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  first  inquired  of  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
respecting  its  northern  end,  ho  was  laughed  at.  Who  knew  anything  of 
its  end?  When  close  to  it  he  was  gravely  assured  that  there  was  no 
lake  (no  stagnant  water  was  perhaps  intended),  but  that  the  river  Shixe 
stretched  northwards  to  a  distance  of  two  months'  journey,  where  it  came  from 
between  high  rocks.  Our  author's  comment  on  this  seems  to  be  founded  on 
Captain  Grant's  story  of  a  wondrous  tunnel  under  lake  Mofo,  and  he  supposes 
the  river,  the  existence  of  which  he  elsewhere  denies,  to  run  through  a  volcanic 
fissure,  so  deep  as  to  seem  subterraneous.  He  fails  to  perceive,  however,  that 
the  only  clear  point  in  Captain  Grant's  account  of  the  tunnel  is  its  position 
between  the  Arungo  and  Awembe,  east  of  the  Cazembe.  The  Babiza  met 
with,  all  travellers  and  traders,  told  him,  that  wherever  the  lake  might  be 
crossed,  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  passed  along  the  road  on  its 
western  side.  Yet  he  says  that  Mankambira,  a  chief  near  the  lake,  in 
lat.  11®  44',  gave  him  the  names  of  the  various  stations  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  opposite  coast.    Why  then  has  he  not  stated  these 
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particulars  ?  Why  has  he  remained  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  opposite 
coast  ?  We  need  not  call  witnesses  to  contradict  his  assertion,  nor  appeal  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  traders,  ^\irican  and  Arab,  met  with  on  the 
coast  by  Erhardt,  as  to  the  continuity  of  the  lake  noi-thwards  ;  or  to  tiie  silence 
of  Eoscher,  who  took  the  nortbem  road  to  the  lake,  as  to  its  northern  termina- 
tion. We  shall  confute  Dr.  Livingstone  with  his  own  words.  He  saw  the 
lake  closed  in  towards  the  north  by  moimtains  rising  precipitously  from  the 
water.  How  then  could  there  be  a  road  along  the  shore  ?  The  experienced 
Babiza  met  with  knew  nothing  of  such  a  road.  He  is  pleased  to  inform  us 
that  the  Masdtu,  occupying  the  mountains,  being  adverse  to  the  slave  trade, 
close  the  road  through  their  coimtry  round  the  lake.  If  this  barbarous  nation 
really  existed,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  altogether  the  creation  of  fancy  cmd 
mistake,  it  would  doubtless  promote  the  slave  trade,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  roads  through  its  territory.  Wo  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Livingstone  learned 
anj'thing  from  the  natives  respecting  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  Had  ho 
asked  the  plain  question  whether  the  Xyanja,  on  the  shores  of  which  he  stood, 
was  connected  with  the  Nyanja  of  the  Cazembe's  or  of  the  Muenomuezi  country, 
he  might  have  been  understood  and  satisfactorily  replied  to.  The  opinion 
that  the  sea  of  Tanganyika  (such  is  the  Arabic  expression,  and  not  lake  Tan- 
ganyika) IB  a  separate  sea,  did  not  originate  with  him,  though  founded  on  a 
misconstruction  of  his  words,  and  now  applied  by  him  in  deference  to  his 
patrons.  When  preparing  to  visit  Nyanja  in  1859,  he  expressed  his  hopes 
that  he  might  sail  northwards  till  he  met  Captain  Burton.  The  name  of  the 
mountain  Xumara,  the  *'  end"  (?),  placed  in  his  map  at  the  northern  part  of 
Xyanja,  ought  to  be  Kimiuara,  **  the  mass  of  rocks.'* 

Had  Dr.  Livingstone  condescended  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
routes  of  the  traders,  Angolan  and  Arab,  who  had  crossed  the  lake,  he  might 
easily  have  proved,  while  throwing  a  broad  and  steady  light  on  an  interesting 
region,  that  he  had  trodden  the  very  route  always  followed  by  those  who  cross 
"the  continent.  But  he  recognises  no  predecessor  in  the  career  of  discovery,  and 
gropes  in  the  dark  rather  than  follow  a  guide.  When,  therefore,  the  account 
of  his  journey  to  Nyassa  appeared  without  any  mention  of  the  stations  enume- 
rated in  the  routes  already  published,  it  was  naturally  concluded  that  ho  had 
not  reached  the  point  where  the  passage  of  the  lake  is  ordinarily  effected.  A 
paper  read  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  in  June,  1864,  and  having  for  its 
object  to  trace  the  traders*  route  across  Africa,  afforded  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  an  opportunity  of  conciliating  his  route  with  those  across  the  same 
tract,  and  previously  published.  Lea>'ing  this  task,  however,  unattempted, 
they  were  content  to  triumph  in  attributing  to  the  author  of  the  paper  the 
defect  of  the  illustrative  map,  drawn  by  the  Society's  officer,  and  in  which  the 
southern  portion  of  the  lake  was  omitted.  What  he  and  his  flatterers  have  left 
undone  we  now  proceed  to  accomplish. 

The  servants  of  Silva  Porto  who  crossed  Africa  in  1854  in  company  with 
Arab  traders  returning  from  Benguela,  joined  a  large  party  of  Babiza  or 
Wabiza  in  the  country  of  the  latter,  so  that  their  whole  caravan  numbered 
2,000  persons.  Having  crossed  the  Aroangoa  do  Norte,  they  travelled  eastwards 
across  the  country  of  the  Chevas  (Ansheva)  and  Tumbuca,  the  latter  people 
l)emg,  as  the  Portuguese  inform  us,  Batonga,  or  predial  serfs  of  the  former,  and 
not  allowed  to  wear  woollen  cloth.  Passing  the  ridge  which  forms  the  water- 
^ed  between  the  Lake  and  the  Aroangoa  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
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oonHpicuous  rock,  called  by  them  Quecenjo,  probably  the  Kisungii  of  our 
author.  They  then  crossed  tho  river  Ualero,  and  entered  the  hilly  and  fertile 
but  treeless  countiy  of  Qiiipeta,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  This  is  evidently 
tho  Chipata  {i,e.  tho  gate  or  gato-toll)  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  also  mentions 
the  Sheva  and  Tumbuca.  Going  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  five  days, 
through  Quijieta,  they  entered  the  territories  of  Guashi,  resisted  his  demand^ 
of  pajnnent,  and  had  to  fight  their  way  for  nine  days.  Guashi  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  shot  with  arrows.  Then  through  tho  domain  of  Cabanga  they 
reached  that  of  Biimbi,  where  tho  Xyanja,  a  mile  wide,  was  crossed  to 
Lohungue,  on  tho  opposite  shore.  From  all  this,  knowing  the  position  of  Quipeta, 
we  may  conclude  that  tho  Arabs  and  their  friends,  marching  seventeen  days 
along  the  shore  of  tho  lake,  crossed  it  at  its  southern  extremity',  or  rather  at 
the  mouth  of  tho  Shii-o.  Perhaps  tho  chief,  Bumbi,  whom  they  found  at  that 
point,  was  tho  Mueno  Muezi  (lord  of  tho  \'illago  or  estate)  of  our  author,  who 
mistook  a  general  title  for  a  proper  name.  lie  knew  nothing  of  Gumitto's 
suggestion  that  the  empire  of  Moeuemugi  or  Mueno  Muezi  was  situate  in  the 
country  immediately  north  of  Tete,  where  the  title  in  question  is  of  fk^nent 
occurrence. 

Thus  bj'  mereh'  two  names  (Tumbuca  and  Chipata)  we  are  enabled  to  establish 
an  effective  though  no  very  i)rociso  agreement  of  the  routes  before  us.  Btrt 
Erhardt's  map,  a  nine -days'  wonder  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  as 
much  extolled  at  its  first  appearance  as  it  is  now  decried,  will  enable  us  to  go 
much  further.  Ho  names  tho  two  chief  ferries  across  the  lake.  The  more 
northern  ono  on  tho  western  shore,  Zenga  (tho  Gennan  z),  is  identical  with 
Dr.  Livingstone's  Tsenga,  and  in  both  maps  tho  river  Lintipo  is  near  the  ferry. 
Again,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  both  maps  occurs  tho  name  Mosauka. 
Tho  high  table-land  Ndonda,  towards  tho  northern  end  of  Livingstone's  lake,  is 
Erhardt's  mountainous  country,  Kamdunda.  Nusseewa,  where  Roscher  reached 
the  lake,  was  opposite  to  Malimba,  clearly  the  Marimba  of  our  author's  map. 
Finally,  the  mountain  (?)  (probably  rather  strait)  Murombo,  said  to  signify 
union  or  junction,  described  to  our  author  by  Senhor  Candido,  seems  to  be 
Pa-milombo,  at  the  junction  of  the  great  and  little  lakes.  The  prefix  **  pa  **  bo 
frequently  occurring  in  names  about  the  lake,  is  used  in  Sowahily  or  the  coajs^ 
language  only  after  the  word  pahali  or  mahali,  **  place"  expressed  or  under- 
stood. Thus  Pa-mdamba,  the  native  name  of  Formosa  Bay,  signifies  "the 
place  of  the  crocodile,"  or,  in  Gallic  phrase,  **aux  crocodiles."  In  like  manner 
the  cataract  Pa-mozimo  on  the  Shiro  is  **  the  Ghost's  Fall."  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  expression  Nyanja  pangono,  used  in  the  interior,  is  not  exactly  the 
equivalent  of  Nyassa  ndogo,  or  littlo  lake,  in  the  language  of  the  coast,  but 
means  the  *•  small  part"  or  ** narrows."  Tho  name  Mitete  given  to  these 
narrows  by  Nasib,  signifies  canes  or  reeds,  and  probably  i-eferred  to  tho  fringe 
of  papyrus  round  Pamilombe.  It  must  be  especially  noted  that  according  to 
Erhardt,  who  conversed  with  Wakamdunda,  it  is  to  the  north  of  their  country, 
of  which  Dr.  Livingstone  had  but  a  distant  view,  that  the  Nyanja  bends  to  the 
west. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  jealousy  as  a  discoverer  never  slumbers.  He  duly  reminds 
us  that  he  reached  Nyassa  in  September,  whereas  Dr.  Roscher  did  not  see  it 
till  November.  He  ridicules  tho  pretensions  of  tho  Poituguese  to  any  know* 
ledge  of  the  lake,  and  yet  but  few  years  have  elapsed  since  he  related  how  Senhor 
Candido  had  visited  Lake  Marayi  forty-five  days  north-north-west  frK>iii  T§t^» 
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and  had  crossed  it  in  thirty-six  hours.  He  rejoices  that  the  prompt  publication 
of  his  letters  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Greographical  Society,  by  fixing 
dates,  established  his  priority.  Such  an  organ  of  publicity  is  in  tnith  invaluable, 
if  enlightoned  and  impartial ;  but  as  soon  as  it  stoops  to  partisanship,  to  puffing, 
and  suppression  of  truth,  it  becomes  a  nuisance.  But  if  Candido  cannot  bo  said 
to  have  discovered  the  lake,  because  publication  is  tho  essence  of  discovery,  was 
not  the  lake  discovered  in  1845  when  a  Memoir  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  was  devoted  to  its  description ;  and  again  in  1852,  when 
further  particulars  were  added  to  tlie  preceding  account 't  It  is  a  curious  singu- 
larity in  the  volume  before  us,  that  the  lake  heretofore  and  always  correctlj* 
called  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  Nyanja,  in  the  language  of  the  countiy,  is  hero  called 
Nyassa,  the  Sowahily  name  given  to  it  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Inner  Africa 
Laid  Open;"  clearly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  doubts  of  identity,  and 
of  showing  that  he  first  discovered  in  1859  the  very  same  lake  that  had  been 
described  from  many  sources  in  1852. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Livingstone,  so  jealous  of  his  priority,  never  alludes 
to  tho  mercantile  enterprise  which  has  sprung  up  in  South  Africa  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  In  tho  eastern  district  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  now  many 
traders  who  habitually  go  to  unknown  distances  in  tho  interior,  being  often 
aUsent  fox  two  years.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  realised  considerable  wealth.  It 
was  stated  in  1835  by  the  Governor  of  Inhambane  that  an  Engli:?hman  (ho 
meant  a  Cape  colonist)  had  passed  noi^thward  with  a  waggon  to  the  banks  of  tho 
Zambezi,  This  wa«  probably  one  of  the  Trechards,  an  emigrant  family  who 
settled  near  Delagoa  Bay.  While  our  author  was  discovering  tho  Zambezi  in 
the  river  of  Seeheke,  a  party  of  Griquas  penetrated  up  the  Chobo  to  Libebe,  a 
point  constantly  visited  by  the  Portuguese  from  Benguola.  Mr.  Mos^;um,  a  Capo 
m£rchant  and  whaler,  wrote  in  1854  that  he  first  heard  of  the  groat  lake  in  tho 
interior  &om  a  Portuguese  major  (Coimbra  ?)  whom  he  mot  on  tho  Benguelan 
coast,  and  who  had  crossed  the  continent  from  Mosambique.  From  tho  major's 
statement  we  may  conclude  that  his  route  lay  through  Luy  and  south  of  Lobale. 
The  conjecture  that  the  Liambeji  Hows  into  the  Zambezi  was  made  in  1795  by 
Joe^  d'Assump^ao  e  Mello,  who  then  reached  the  banks  of  the  former  river. 
The  same  opinion  was  announced  by  Honorato  da  Costa  in  1803,  by  Gra^a  in 
1845,  and  by  Ladislaus  Mag^^ar  two  or  three  years  later.  But,  it  will  be  said, 
Dr.  Livingstone  proved  what  they  only  guessed.  That  we  deny.  His  discovery, 
when  first  and  most  loudly  proclaimed,  was  merely  conjectural ;  and  his  sub- 
.sequent  confirmation  of  it  is  still  liable  to  mistrust.  Never  did  a  great  discoverer 
take  leas  pains  to  explain  and  justify  his  statements,  and  to  convince  tho  justly 
sc^itical  world. 

The  rough-and-ready  mental  habits  of  our  author  being  ill  suited  for  dis- 

cnmination  and  precision,  he  fails  miserably  when  he  touches  on  questions  of 

language  and  ethnology.    He  speaks  of  the  Asenga  or  Bascnga,  and  of  the  Abisa 

or  Babisa,  but  does  not  explain  why  he  ofiers  two  forms  of  the  samo  name.   Tho 

latter  form,  with  the  prefix  ba,  is  doubtless  that  used  by  the  Makololo ;  the 

other  form,  if  intended  for  that  used  by  tho  people  named,  is,  we  believe,  incor- 

I'ect.    But  he  applies  to  nations  names  which  have  not  the  Gentile  form.    He 

peojiles  witii  the  Manganja  all  the  country  north  of  the  Ouama  or  Zambezi  from 

^hirwa  to  Zumbo.     Now  Manganja  is  obviously  an  ordinary  variation  of 

3y[oiigaK^  the  name  given  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  country  of  the 

^K-epuUicana  ai^d  hill  people  called  Mongazi.    This  name,  pronounced  on  the 
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south  sido  of  tho  river  Mongayi  (Mong-a-yi)  is  now  written  by  the  Portuguese 
Munhae,  and  is  rendered  in  the  plural  by  the  Makololo  and  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
Banyai.  But  it  is  (iuito  certain  that  the  nation  opposite  to  Tete,  above  Lupata, 
are  Vazimba,  and  not  Vang-a-yi,  though  doubtless  of  kindred  race.  Dr. 
Livingstone  talks  of  ''  a  section  of  Manganja  called  Muchewa,  or  Mucheba,"  and 
mixes  the  Matumboka  with  **  the  rest  of  the  Manganja."  But  the  name  Ansheva 
(singular,  IkTsheva)  signifies  **  the  strangers  or  foreigners ;  "  and  their  serfs,  the 
Timibuca,  are  decidedly  of  the  same  family  as  the  Angiiro  and  the  Aj&o  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  not  Mang&yi.  Those  tribes  on  the  lake  wo  believe  to  be 
alone  entitled  to  bo  styled  Maravi,  IkTravi  being  among  them  the  title  of  kings 
or  great  chiefs,  which  farther  to  the  west  and  south  is  M"ambo. 

We  are  astonished  to  read  of  Zulus  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  exacting 
tribute  of   the   Portuguese.      The    mother   countrj'  of   the  Amazulu  is,   we 
know,  in  and  adjoining  the  colony  of  Natal.      But  the  people  called  by  the 
Portuguese  Landecns  (coiTOctly  written,  Landims)  Dr.  Livingstone  does  not 
hesitate  to  recognise  as  Zulus.     Captain  Owen,  who  met  Landeens  at  Delagoa 
Bay,  made  no  such  mistake ;  nor  do  the  independent  Boers,  who  employ  them 
in  their  intercoui'se  with  Inhambano,  take  them  for  anything  but  professional 
bravos  of  the  Batonga  nation.     In  fac^t,  the  name  Landims  is  the  Portuguese 
version  of  Amalandi,  pursuers  or  followers.     But,  again.  Dr.  Livingstone  found 
Bazizulu,  or  Zulus,  as  ho  calls  thom,  on  the  Zambezi,  ojiposito  to  Zum.bo,  and 
bands  of  these  Zulus,  he  says,  have  advanced  far  northward.     He  also  informs 
us  that  they  arc  known  through  the  Portuguese  as  the  Morusurp,  which  is 
a  gross  mL^takc,  this  word  signifying  a  collection  of  waters.      The  Portuguese 
call  them  Moziiniro,  meaning,  perhaps,  M'zariro,  the  name  of  a  powerful  chief 
on  the  river  Save.     But,  again,  our  author  meets  with  Zulus  on  all  the 
Highlands  west  and  north  of  the  lake.     It  is  true,  he  found  by  their  teeth 
that  they  were  natives  of  the  country,  and  Zulus  only  by  virtue  of  their  shields, 
whence  he  concluded  that  they  were  incorporated  Zulus.     He  usually  names 
them  Mazitu,  but  once,  to  show  his  contempt  of  precision,  Azitu.    Whence  comes 
this  name  Mazitu,  not  of  Gentile  form,  nor  occuning  in  any  accounts  of  this 
countiy  from  Portuguese  or  other  sources  ?    It  is  manifest  that  Dr.  Livingstone 
heard  these  people  called  "  Vantu  va  Mazitu,"  men  of  the  woods,  or  Buslunen, 
and  nustook  the  descriptive  epithet  for  their  name.      It  might  be   thought 
impossible  for  blundering  presimiptuousness  to  go  further.     But  Dr.  Living- 
stone's genius  is  equal  to  the  attempt,  and  he  informs  us  that  **  all  of  the  Zulu 
race,  the  Makololo,  the  Masai,  and  the  Watuta,  are  friends  of  liberty."     This 
must  astonish  all  who  remember  that  the  Amazulu  were  the  subjects  and  slaves 
of  the  barbarous  tyrants  Chaka  and  Dingan.     Besides,  we  know,  and  from,  our 
author  himself,  that  the  Makololo  are  Basuto,  whom  no  one  in  South  Africa 
would  think  of  confounding  with  the  Amazulu.     The  Masai,  a  tribe  of  wretched 
cattle-stealers  near  Kilima  njaro,  were  first  raised  into  imj^ortance  by  Dr.  N. 
Shaw,   who,   in  order  to  warn  the    Bombay   Geographical    Society   off   his 
preserves,  and  to  prevent  their  sending  an  exploratory  expedition  to  Eastern 
Africa,  announced  that  the  Masai  were  at  war  with  the  Somali  !     But  all  that 
we  really  know  of  them  is,  that  in  race  and  language  they  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Zingian  family,  to  which  the  Amazulu  belong.     The  Watuta 
are  even  less  known  than  the   Masai.     This  affectation  of  large  views  and 
independent  opinion,  exemplified  again  in  the  suggestion  that  the  Casabi  (the 
main  branch  of  the  Zaire)  fiows  to  the  Nile,  is  ludicrous  in  one  who  repels  all 
information  placed  within  his  reach.  W.  D.  Ck)OL£T. 
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The  opening  of  the  British  Parliament  was  a  splendid  and  solemn,  but  also  a 
pamfol  ceremonial.   It  was  not  a  pleasing  thing  to  see  the  Majesty  of  England, 
richly,  but  not  royally,  attired,  sitting  in  moody  abstraction  beside  or  upon  her 
robes  of  state,  surroimded  by  her  children  and  her  councillors,  while  an  aged 
lord  read  the  speech  which  was  framed  for  the  Queen's  own  lips.    That  was  the 
discord  which  marred  the  harmony.     And  this  discord  grated  on  more  ears 
probably  than  her  Majeslfr  may  imagine.     It  grates  on  the  ears  of  the  people, 
including  all  ranks,  and  suggests  questions  which  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.     No 
doubt  the  spectacle  was  fine,  but  so  it  might  have  been  had  a  superbly-finished 
lay  figure  been  seated  cunningly  on  the  throne.     What  the  spectators  wanted 
was  the  proof  that  the  principal  personage  was  alive,  and  active  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  show  duties,  which  are  also  real  in  their  way.     The  English  people 
are  said  to  have  not  too  much  imagination.     The  best  way  to  diminish  it  is  to 
cut  short  the  supplies  which  stimulate  that  faculty  divine.     The  grief  of  her 
Majesty  may  still  be  very  severe,  but  where  is  there  a  finer  sight  than  duty 
overcoming  feeling?    What  a  profound  impression  her  Majesty  might  have 
made  upon  her  subjects  had  she  shown  that  when  her  public  duties  called  for 
the  sacrifice,  she  could  sacrifice  her  grief,  or  rather  put  it  under  control !    A 
few  days  before  this  remarkable  ceremony,  at  which  Queen  Victoria  consented 
to  play  the  part  of  a  mute,  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Si)eaker  Denison,  had  objected  to  the  etiquette  which  compels  members  to 
adorn  themselves  in  Court  dress  when  they  dine  officially  with  Mr.  Speaker. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  did  not  her  Majesty  justify  Mr.  Bright,  when 
she  dispensed  with  her  royal  robes  and  gave  up  her  royal  right  of  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ?    It  is  deep  regret,  not  in  any  degree  anger,  which  aU  feel  at 
this  shrinking  of  the  Queen  from  the  duties  of  her  high  state,  and  although  the 
impression  may  and  will  fade,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  renew  it.     K  the  Crown 
is  to  keep  its  high  place,  the  wearer  of  the  crown  must  fulfil  the  political  and 
social  duties  which  appertain  to  royalty.     Excellent  as  our  political  machinery 
is,  an  absentee  monarch  would  be  as  much  as  we  could  long  bear,  perhaps 
more.     There  was  profound  truth  as  well  as  sharp  satire  in  the  impudent 
placard  stuck  upon  the  gates  of  Buckingham  Palace  two  years  ago — **  These 
handsome  and  commodious  premises  to  let,  the  owner  having  retired  from 
business.'*    But  that  is  a  feeling  we  should  not  like  to  see  encouraged,  yet  it 
was  revived  in  all  its  force  by  the  late  abdication  of  royal  duty.     How  easy  it 
would  be  to  stay  the  current  of  this  feeling  is  shown  by  the  impression  which 
the  simple  act  of  kissing  the  Princess  of  Wales  made  upon  all  observers,  the 
sole  act,  except  that  of  walking  into  and  out  of  the  House,  which  her  Majesty 
performed. 

As  to  the  speech  itself,  the  reading  of  which  put  Lord  Cranworth  for  the 
moment  in  the  position  of  the  sovereign,  for  it  was  all  in  the  first  person,  a 
large  number  of  the  paragraphs  beginning  with  the  pronoun  **  I,"  it  is  chiefly 
temarkable  for  its  length,  the  absence  of  originality,  characteristic  of  speeches 
framed  to  secure  unanimity,  and  a  certain  ambiguity  about  the  passage  relating 
to  reform*    There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  speech.    Neaiiy  everything  it  con- 
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tained  had  been  made  public  and  discounted  beforehand.  Nobody,  nowadays, 
over  looks  for  anything  new  in  a  speech  fix)ni  the  throne.  Ihiblicity  has  attained 
such  a  sway  here  that  even  Cabinet  secrets  are  hardly  secret  any  longer,  the 
intentions  of  the  Prime  Minister  are  knoT^-n  to  the  world  almost  before  thej*  are 
known  to  his  colleagues,  and  men  are  made  Cabinet  Ministers  long  before  they 
are  aware  of  it.  It  is  to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  that  we  look  for  the 
development  of  Ministerial  iK)licy,  now,  more  than  ever,  the  policy  of  public 
opinion.  We  tmn,  therefore,  to  the  debates  and  proceedings  to  discover  the 
drift  of  the  political  cun-ents,  upon  the  violence  and  volume  of  which  depend  the 
fate  of  Ministiies  and  legislation. 

And  what  is  it  which  has  taken  the  fii'st  place  in  tl^  debates  ?    Not  Heform 
of  Parliament,  that  has  receded  into  the  background  at  present.    It  is  the  Cattle 
Plague  and  the  state  of  Ireland  which  occupy  the  foreground — the  physical  and 
the  moral  pestilence  which  respectively  threaten,  in  one  case  the  prosperity  of 
British  agricultiu'e,  in  the  other  the  convalescence  of  Ireland.     And  in  the 
highest  sense  both  the  jilague  in  the  farmstead  and  the  plague  in  the  basis  of 
Irish  society  are  far  more  important  and  momentous  than  refoim.     The  Cattle 
Plague  is  doubly  menacing.      It  threatens  the  foundations  of  agricultural 
prosperity  in  Britain,  and  also  the  constitutional  basis  of  local  government. 
The  first  night  of  the  session,  after  Parliament  was  constituted,  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Cattle  Plague.     There  were  exceptions,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  in  their  place,  as  they  were  important.     But  the  debates  in  both 
Houses  exhibited  i)eers  and  county  magnates  confessing  their  own  impotence 
as  administrators,  sharply  denouncing  local  self-government,  and  crying  aloud 
for  despotism.     The  agricultural  mind  has  proved  to  bo  quite  inadequate  to  the 
work  demanded  of  it,  and  it  naturally  turns  round  and  rates  the  Government, 
not  only  for  the  shoi*tcomings  fairly  chargeable  against  the  executive,  but  for 
the  shortcomings  of  all  the  local  authorities  in  Great  Britain.     Up  to  a  certain 
point,  it  is  admitted,  the  Government  is  not  liable  to  serious  censure,  but  beyond 
that  point  it  is  assailed  by  censures  the  most  severe.     And  what  is  the  point  ? 
The  point  is  whei*e  the  Government  had  confen*ed  great  powers  upon  local 
bodies.     So  far  the  Government  is  right.     But  the  point  where  the  censure 
begins  is  exactly  the  point  where  the  local  authorities  showed  that  they  could  not 
use  the  weapons  put  into  their  hands.     Because  they  were  unequal  to  tho  task, 
they  want  to  censure  the  Government.     They  ask  for  a  general,  uniform,  rigid 
decree,  prohibiting  the  movement  of  cattle  all  over  the  countiy,  ordaining 
the  slaughter  of  all  beasts  infected  or  in  contact  with  infection,  enforcing  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  imported  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  of  fat  cattle,  if  not  on  the 
farm,  then  at  the  place  whither  they  may  be  driven  for  sale.     And  they  want 
these  rigid  measures  to  bo  caiTied  out  directly  by  the  Government.     Because 
the  Government  has  neither  the  machinery  nor  the  power  to  do  it,  and  tho 
work  to  be  done  is  peculiarly  theii*  work,  they  exclaim  that  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  shii'king  responsibility !     Now  if  the  Government  were  to  tiy 
to  do  what  is  demanded  they  would  have  to  create  the  machinery.     But  what 
the  agricultural  mind  wants  is  to  bo  placed  in  a  position  to  carry  out  such 
measures  as  it  may  think  fit,  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  executive 
of  the  coimtry.    K  they  got  powers  compulsory,  not  permissive,  then  they 
could  lay  tho  gi-ound  to  a  claim  for  compensation  from  the  national  exchequer. 
Piobably  they  would  disclaim  any  such  intention,  but  in  demanding  that  the 
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Govemtnent  should  take  upon  itself  ^^tV  responsibilities,  thoy  are/ whether 
intentionally  or  not,  preparing  a  oase  for  compensation.  But  ought  the  local 
authorities  to  be  permitted  to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties? 
Certainly  not.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  powers,  but  they  must  use  those 
powers  and  supplement  them  by  voluntary  exertion.  The  Aberdeen  example 
settles  conclusively  the  whole  controversy.  What  Aberdeen  has  done  the  other 
counties  could  do.  It  is  open  to  them  to  combine  and  provide  for  the  slaughter 
of  diseased  cattle  at  once,  for  the  isolation  of  the  centres  of  infection,  for  the 
compensation  of  the  sufferers.  The  Government  might  justly  empower  the 
counties  to  lovj'  rates,  and  empower  the  county  associations  to  slay  diseased 
cattle.  But  the  county  authorities  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  iLse  they 
make  of  the  powers  conferred.  The  complaint  of  a  host  of  gentlemen,  not  other- 
wise wanting  in  sense  and  resolution,  that  they  are  incompetent  to  take  care  of 
their  own  vital  interests,  is  humiliating.  By  energetic  and  wise  action  they 
can  oven  now  save  their  cattle.  But  it  is  obvious  to  all,  except  themselves, 
that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  a  Government  like  ours  to  do  it  for  them.  We 
cannot  improvise  a  despotism  even  to  stamp  out  a  cattle  plague. 

It  was  probably  party  exigencies  which  induced  Lord  Derby  to  request  Lord 
Feversham  to  withdraw  his  proposed  amendment  on  the  Address  censuring  the 
Government  for  not  having  stopped  the  Cattle  Plague.  There  were  no  such 
considerations  to  arrest  The  0*Donoghue,  who  wanted  the  House  of  Commons 
to  declare  that  disaffection  was  the  cause  of  Fenianism,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Gk)vemment  to  remove  the  cause,  or  to  prevent  him  from  pressing  his 
motion  to  a  division.  In  one  sense  a  strong  but  vague  disaffection  is  the  cause 
of  Fenianism,  and  in  every  sense  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  remove 
that  cause.  But  it  was  rightly  held  that  the  first  duty  of  any  government  is 
to  punish  sedition,  and  that  the  condemnation  of  Fenianism,  which  strikes  at 
the  roots  of  society,  should  be  distinct  and  emphatic.  For  Fenianism  does  not 
seek  redress  of  grievances  by  the  constitutional  methods  open  to  it.  Fenianism 
proposes  a  general  overturn  by  violence.  It  places  itself  in  a  category  different 
from  that  of  the  legal  reformers,  and  it  can  only  be  properly  dealt  with  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  The  0*Donoghue  discredited  Fenianism  by  declaring 
that  he  was  not  anti-British ;  but  he  woxdd  not  condemn  Fenianism,  lest  he 
should  be  thought  to  approve  of  "  English  misrule,"  to  which  he  traces  all  the 
evib  of  Ireland.  His  supporters  took  the  same  line.  Followed  out  to  their 
logical  consequences,  the  arguments  of  The  O'Donoghue  land  us  in  a  repeal  of 
the  Union  and  a  Boman  Catholic  State  Church.  They  tended  to  justify  open 
hostility  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  went,  in  their  courageous  frankness 
to  the  very  verge  of  **  treason."  But  although  the  House  dissented  by  a  large 
majority  from  his  opinions,  his  courage  and  candour  and  tact  secured  both 
83^pathy  and  respect  for  the  orator. 

The  characteristic  of  the  debate,  however,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  appear- 
ance as  leader  of  the  House.  This  had  been  looked  for  with  considerable 
anxiety,  but  little  apprehension  by  his  friends,  and  they  may  rest  satisfied  that 
if  his  general  performance  of  the  functions  of  loader  come  up  to  the  sample 
aflbrded  on  the  8th  of  February,  it  will  be  long  since  the  House  had  a  leader 
of  more  brilliant  promise.  His  speech  was  marked  by  tact  as  well  as  force, 
ftod,  wliat  is  of  equal  value,  by  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  nobler  feelings  of 
hia  opponents.    Bejecting  the  proposed  amendment  as  alike  inopportune  and 
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impolitic,  and  as  pledging  the  House  to  more  tlian  it  could  possibly  perfonn, 
lie  admitted  that  there  -^ore  evils  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Grovemment  to  look  into  them,  and  try  to  remove  them.     But  the 
evils  of  Ireland  are  inveterate.     Where  misgovemment  and  oppression  have 
long  prevailed,  by  removing  the  causes  "we  ought  not  to  expect  to  get  rid 
immediately  of  the  effect.     **  You  may  withdraw  the  weapon  which  causes  the 
wound,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  process  of  healing  will  be  immediate." 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  nothing  should  be  done  except  in  the  way  of  coercing 
and  ropresping  the  Fenians.     For  the  guilt  does  not  lie  all  on  one  side,  and  the 
reason  and  right  on  the  other.     Therefore  he  would  look  at  the  causes  of  the 
cause  of  Fenianism,  but  would  not  utter  vague  promises  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, "especially  when  addressed  to  a  people  whose  minds  are  yet  sore  and 
sensitive  with  the  recollection  of  former  wrongs."    It  is  this  recognition  of 
the  grounds  of  Irish  discontent  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  this  speech. 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescuo,  speaking  at  a  dinner  in  Dublin,  had  already  uttered 
promises  of  legislative  measures  intended  to  remove  grievances.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone endorsed  them.     Lord  "Wodehouse  and  Mr.  Fortescue  have  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  Government,  **  on  the  ground  that  the  principles  on  which 
we  know  they  are  prepared   to  act,  and  therefore  the    language  in  which 
we  should  exjKJct  them   to  speak,  are  the  principles  and  are  the  language 
by  which  we  wish  ourselves  to  be  interpreted  to  the  people  of   Ireland," 
The  Government  looks  upon  the  emerging  of  Fenianism  as  imposing  an  obliga- 
tion to  deal  with  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  although  there  are  subjects  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  an  imperial  spirit,  yet  subjects  specifically  Irish  will  be 
treated  *' with  a  special  vidw  to  Irish  objects  and  interests;  "  and,  continued 
Mr.   Gladstone,    **  I  say  this  whether  the  questions  may  lie  in  the  sphere 
especially  of  the  mind  and  ^e  feelings  of  men,  as  do  those  connected  with 
education  and  religion ;  whether  they  may  refer  to  political  arrangements  or 
social  arrangements,  or  to  that  other  class  of  subjects,  well  worthy,  indeed,  of 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  which  are  connected  with  the  material  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  and  where  I  frankly  own  I  cHng  to  the  hope,  though  quite  unable 
to  define  the  precise  extent  or  even  the  precise  manner  in  which  Parliament 
may  be  able  to  realise  that  hope,  that  it  may  be  possible  for  England  to  do 
hereafter  that  which  she  has  often  done  before,  to  aa«*ist  with  a  liberal  hand 
perhaps  under  improved  circumstances  and  with  views  matured  by  experience, 
to  promote  the  development  of  that  material  prosperity."    What  more  specific 
promise  of  large  measures  embracing  every  great  subject  supjwsed  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  Irish  discontent  would  it  be  possible  for  a  prudent  Minister  to  proflfer  ? 
For  within  this  comprehensive  category  come  the  Church,  education,   land 
tenure,  and  even  loans  for  public  works.     And,  indeed,  rumour  of  no  wild 
kind  leads  us  to  look  for  legislation  specially  devised  to  satisfy  Irish  objects  and 
Irish  interests.     The  necessity  is  imperative ;  for  in  the  face  of  possible  com- 
binations, nay,  for  the  sake  of  quiet  alone,  and  quite  apart  from  the  higher  aim 
of  doing  justice  for  the  sake  of  justice — a  motive  as  powerful  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  with  any  man — ^there  is  a  high  imperial  interest  at  stake.     To  develop 
the  full  strength  of  the  empire  Ireland  must  be  satisfied,  and  looking  all  around 
into  the  dark  realm  of  contingent  possibilities,  who  is  able  to  say  how  soon  the 
need  may  arise  for  the  exercise  of  that  fall  strength  in  the  interest  of  imperial 
safety  ?    After  Mr.  Gladstone's  able  speech  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  House 
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Tefosed  to  incur  eyen  the  suspicion  of  paltering  with  Fenianism,  by  346  to  25. 
Yet  it  is  right  to  remark  that  among  the  twenty-fivo  were  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  neither  of  whom  explained  why,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  voted  for  the  amendment.  By  the  way,  where  was  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  What 
was  he  doing?  Was  he,  as  usual,  **  lying  by"  in  defiance  of  all  usage  to 
speak  after  the  leader  of  the  House  had  spoken ;  and,  if  so,  why  did  he  not 
speak?  Was  it  because  he  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  say  that  he  reserved  his  right 
to  speak  again  should  any  other  subjects  be  adverted  to  after  the  amendment 
had  been,  disposed  of?  At  all  events  the  great  Conservative  party  did  not  like 
to  see  their  leader  so  manifestly  shirk  an  encounter  with  the  loader  of  the 
House. 

Neither  the  Queen's  speech  nor  the  debates  on  the  Address  have  done  much 
towards  defining  the  position  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  question  of  Beform.     Nor 
have  the  answers  of  Lord  Kussell  to  deputations  helped  materially  towards  that 
end.     So  far  as  the  speech  goes  the  measure  pointed  at  is  nothing  but  a  Lower- 
ing of  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  Lord  Russell  has  contented  himself  with  stating 
that  the  bill  shall  be  such  as  in  his  judgment  is  demanded  by  the  requirements 
of  the  time.      And  rumour  affirms  that  the  franchise  will  be  a  £10  rental  for 
counties  and  a  £0  rating  for  boroughs ;  with,  it  is  hinted,  a  lodger  franchise, 
but  about  that  the  gossips  are  sceptical.      K  such  is  the  intention  of  Ministers, 
or  anything  of  a  similarly  restricted  nature,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful 
whether  it  will  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whether  it  is 
not  certain  to  be  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Mr.  Bright  and  his  followers 
may  support  it,  as  an  instalment,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  even  they  will 
vote  for  a  £6  rating  borough  franchise.     When,  last  Friday,  Mr.  Bright  said 
he  **  hoped  "  to  agree  with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  his  words  and  his 
looks  were  taken  as  a  menace  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Radicals  regard  any  rating  franchise  as  unfair  and  liable  to  abuse,  and 
a  £6  rating  franchise  as  a  mockery.     Doubt,  therefore,  hangs  over  that  part  of 
the  question,  and  after  all  Lord  Eussell  may  decide  that  a  £6  rental  franchise 
is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  time.     But  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  a  very 
large  section  of  the  House  of  Commons,  perhaps  a  majorit}%  formed  of  the 
whole  Conservative  and  a  fraction  of  the  Liberal  party,  will  look  upon  any 
bill  as  an  evil  which  does  not  deal  with  the  whole  question.      Lord  Grey's 
forcible  speech,  Lord  Derby's  threatening  language,  Mr.  Bouverie's  declarations, 
understood  to  be  not  for  himself  alone,  put  this  beyond  question.     On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  who  utter  these  warning  cries 
do  not  want  any  reform  at  all ;    and  hence  their  speeches  are  looked  ux)on  as 
tactical  movements  to  drive  the  subject  out  of  Parliament  altogether.     Never- 
^eless,  even  these  are  right  and  politic  in  saying  with  Lord  Derby  that,  if 
Beform.  is  dealt  with,  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  will  settle  it 
*•  once  for  all."    The  supposed  Ministerial  plan  would  provide  for  a  series  of 
reform  bills.    It  would  leave  room  for  a  fresh  agitation,  for  it  would  leave 
untouched  the  vital  question  of  the  redistribution  of  political  power.    What  is 
wanted  is  a  measure  to  put  B>eform  to  sleep,  so  that  Parliament  might  set  to 
work  on  the  great  social  and  political  business  of  the  nation,  imdisturbed  by 
discussions  on  the  constitutional  machinery.      Moreover  it  would  be  sound 
policy  on  the  pert  of  a  government  which  stakes  its  existence  on  a  reform  of 
fttfliamcmty  to  bring  in  a  bold  and  comprehensive  measure,  one  of  that  kind 
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which  they  conld  defend  at  the  hustings.  But  who  could  grow  enthusiastic 
over  a  £G  rating  franchise  ?  Unless  Ministers  are  better  advised  and  bring  in 
a  conclusive  measure,  wo  beliere  with  Mr.  Bouverie  that  they  will  meet  with 
defeat,  a  defeat  thoy  will  deserve.  And  then  what  will  they  see?  The  Tories 
come  in  and  carry  a  real  reform.  It  stands  in  their  way  quite  as  much  as  it 
does  in  that  of  their  o]>ponents.  They  may  not  desire  refoim,  but  they  would 
like  the  gloiy  a  successful  legislative  elBTort  would  shed  over  their  reputation. 
In  short,  there  is  no  consideration,  whether  it  be  as  legards  the  interests  of 
party  or  the  interests  of  the  countr>%  which  does  not  condemn  the  alleged  policy 
of  Ministers,  and  jwint  to  a  once-for-all  settlement  as  the  proper  aim  of 
statesmen. 

It  is  the  wavering  hx^  of  the  Ministry  which  has  probably  revived  the 
natimil  longing  of  the  Tories  for  office.  The  note  of  preparation  is  busy  in  the 
opposition  camp,  and  Lord  Derby  is  understood  to  have  waived  his  reluctanoe 
to  hold  i)ower  again.  That  Mr.  Disraeli  is  still  an  obstacle  everybody  knows; 
but  why  not  make  him  a  peer  and  put  him  on  the  shelf!"  The  chances  of  the 
Tories,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  lie  in  this  reform  (question,  and  nowhere 
else.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  prevail  by  the  aid  of  the  catt)e 
plague.  Upon  the  Jamaica  business  theii'  chances  are  less  than  they  were 
before  the  House  met,  for  they  go  headlong  in  approval  of  Mr.  Eyre,  and 
one  of  them  thinks  he  should  receive  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  Ireland  mig^t 
be,  as  it  has  been  before,  good  ground  for  faction  fighting,  but  the  Tories 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  there,  and  that  the  English  and  Scotch 
are  getting  weary  of  the  never-ending  turmoil  about  Iiish  ajQairs.  But  on 
Beform,  if  the  Government  makes  a  false  move,  their  ground  is  sure  and  their 
triumph  certain.  So  they  are  all  eager  for  a  sight  of  the  Bill  upon  which  the 
battle  is  to  be  fought.  But  if  Lord  Russell  conies  to  understand  the  real 
requirements  (f£  the  time,  and  adopts  a  daiing  strategy  in  his  measures  to 
meet  them,  the  chances  of  the  Tories  are  very  slight  indeed. 

Upon  the  Jamaica  question  the  Government  stands  in  a  very  fair  position. 
Whether  or  not,  as  is  rumoured,  Mr.  Cardwell  showed  any  reluctance  originally 
to  deal  in  a  becoming  manner  with  Mr.  Eyre,  the  Blue  Book  shows  that  he 
has  carried  out  the  resolution  of  the  Cabinet  with  frigid  correctness  and. 
decorum.     However  he  may,  at  first,  have  been  inclined  to  stand  by  a  subor— 
dinalo,  even  when  he  was  in  the  wrong,  it  must  have  become  apparent  to  him^n 
that  when  that  subordinate  left  him  without  any  e\-idence  in  support  of  th^^ 
assertions  he  made  to  justify  his  sanguinary  proceedings,  inquiry  at  least  bjT'^ 
indei)endont  men  was  imperative.     For  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jamau 
Blue  Book  that  it  reveals  nothing.    There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  ever 
to  excuso  the  slaughter  of  the  coloured  subjects  of  the  Queen,  the  judicial  slaying 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  illegal  floggings,  the  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  surmisey^-* 
framed  apres  cottp,  that  there  was  a  vast  conspiracy  to  exterminate  the  white  men.— >  -^ 
All  that  we  have  learned,  we  have  learned  on  the  authoiity  of  Mr.  Eyre  anc 
the  soldiers  and  civilians  in  his  service.     Yet  wo  are  told  in  peremptory  tone 
to  suspend  judgment  by  those  very  people  who,  like  Lord  Derby,  profess  to 
incompetent  to  pass  judgment,  and  in  the  next  breath  affijin  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  stood  by  (Governor  Eyre,  and  have  moved  a  vote  of  thanki 
him  in  both  Houses.    Happily,  although  Mr.  Cardwell's  despatches  are 
equal  to  the  occasion,  the  honour  of  the  country  has  been  so  £BLr  saved  by 
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coorso  the  Cabinet  directed  him  to  take,  and  which  he  has  taken ;  and,  as  to 
the  futui^,  that  the  nation  will  take  care  of  itself.  Sir  Henry  Storks  has  been 
obliged  to  sommon  the  Legislature  of  the  island  to  give  the  Commissioners 
I>ower  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  they  have  promised  to  give  it.  And, 
ponding  the  inquiry,  if  the  Tories  think  fit  to  pass  their  time  in  vindicating 
Mr.  Eyre,  and  in  identifying  themselves  with  his  ruthless  acts,  they  are 
welcome  to  the  reputation  it  will  bring  them. 

The  Administration  which  began  to  be  formed  four  months  ago  has  only  just 
been  completed.  To  an  accident  in  the  hunting-field  wo  owe  it  that  another 
new  man  has  been  brought  into  the  Cabinet,  for  Lord  Hartington,  although 
not  so  new  as  Mr.  Ooschen,  is  still  a  new  man.  As  Under  Secretary  for  War 
he  has  earned  a  repute  for  industry,  and  a  fair  share  of  ability,  while  in  the  House 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  speak  with  clearness  and  readiness,  if  not  with 
eloquence  and  force.  As  Secretary  for  War  he  will  have  to  show  higher 
qualities  than  these ;  and  if  he  is  not  belied,  he  has  one  faculty  which  will  be 
needed — the  faculty  of  saying  **  No."  Nevertheless,  all  is  necessarily  promise 
in  the  new  Cabinet  Minister.  Sir  Charles  Wood  will  be  more  missed  at  the 
India  Office  than  Lord  de  Grey  in  Pall  Mall.  Now  he  has  gone  out  of  the 
official  world  to  take  care  of  his  health,  he  is  imiversally  admitted  to  have  been 
an  able  Minister ;  and  if  nature  had  not  denied  him  the  gift  of  Pai*liamentary 
speech,  he  would  have  been  so  recognised  long  ago.  Lord  de  Grey  is  not 
wholly  new  to  the  duties  of  an  office  in  which  he  sciTod  an  apprenticeship  as 
Under-Secretary;  but  he  has  to  win  his  spurs  as  Minister  for  India.  The 
"  Indians,"  it  is  said,  will  be  delighted  at  the  change  of  masters ;  but  if  they 
miss  the  ruggedness  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  we  may  miss  his  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness. It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  nobler  minded  men  of  all  parties 
have  cordially  welcomed  Mr.  Stansfeld  back  to  office.  It  is  the  more  satis- 
factory because  the  reasons  which  have  hitherto  kept  him  out  of  office,  though 
highly  creditable  to  him,  were  highly  discreditable  to  those  who  put  them 
forward.  Lord  Bussell  is  as  much  a  Minister  of  England  as  Lord  Palmerston 
was,  and  no  one  believed  he  would  permit  the  dislikes  of  a  foreign  monarch  to 
deprive  his  ministry  and  his  country  of  the  services  of  an  able  and  an  honest 
man.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortimo  for  Mr.  Stansfeld  that  he  represents  his 
department  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  shall  probably,  for  the  first  time, 
have  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  clear  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget.  Lord 
Dufforin  has  more  than  ability  enough  to  make  un  Under-Secretary  for  War ; 
and  he,  too,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  distinction  in  his  own  House, 
where  there  are  several  peers — Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  for  instance — 
who  take  an  interest  in  military  administration,  and  one  of  whom,  if  report 
speak  truly,  will  moot  a  question  of  the  greatest  moment — ^whether  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  for  War  are  commensurate  with  his  responsibilities,  or  whether 
those  powers  are  curtailed  by  some  informal  and  private  paper.  The  Adminis- 
tration, now  complete,  is  better  than  it  promised  to  bo  last  November,  and  is 
certainly  stronger ;  but  it  would  bear  yet  a  little  touching  here  and  there,  and 
perhaps  when  the  fight  about  the  cattle  plague  is  over,  we  may  see  a  change  in 
the  Home  Office. 

As  frequently  happens  at  this  season  of  the  year,  British  politics  have  thrown 
continental  politics,  for  the  moment,  into  the  shade ;  but  this  time  it  is  British 
politics  pore  and  simple,  and  not  the  British  share  in  foreign  action.     That  is 
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the  novelty  of  1866.  We  are  more  intent  on  our  own  business  and  less  on  that 
of  our  neighbours.  Yet  continental  afiEairs  are  not  one  whit  less  interesting 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  keep  them  in  view.  The  French  Emperor  is  picking 
hia  way  carefully  and  daintily  along  the  thorny  path  he  made  for  himself  in 
Mexico.  Matters  have  now  arrived  at  this  point  that  ho  has  three  things  to 
dread — a  sharp  debate  in  his  own  Chamber,  a  cold  refusal  of  the  requests  he 
has  preferred  at  Washington,  and  the  abrupt  return  of  Maximilian  to  Europe  as 
soon  as  he  hears  fiom.  Senor  Ilidalgo  and  M.  Salliard  that  the  French  troops  are 
to  be  withdrawn.  Moreover,  his  Majesty  of  France  is  experiencing  the  delights 
of  a  stiffer  Parliamentary  opposition  to  his  despotic  rule  than  he  has  yet 
encountered,  the  sign  being  the  nimierical  increase  of  minorities.  But  he  meets 
that  by  greater  rigour  towards  the  press  and  a  due  exhibition  of  what  the  first 
of  his  name  called  the  **  vieux  bras  de  TEmpcreur."  It  will  not  be  so  easy  to 
satisfy  the  holders  of  Mexican  securities,  or  to  withstand  the  keen  impromptus 
which  M.  Thiers  is  preparing  to  utter  on  imperial  finance.  The  Austrian 
Emperor  seems  to  be  improving  his  position  at  Pesth,  whore,  this  time  with 
his  lovely  wife,  he  has  again  resided  for  a  short  time.  The  address  of  the 
Himgarian  Diet,  though  firm,  is  not  extravagant,  and  as  concessions 
must  be  made  to  the  Hungarians  it  will  be  well  to  make  them  with  a 
good  grace.  There  are  signs  also,  but  they  may  be  delusive,  of  some- 
thing like  an  approach  to  a  recognition  of  Italy,  commerdal  interests 
being  the  pretext  for  a  closer  approach  to  direct  relations.  In  Germany  the 
position  of  Austria  is  ambiguous,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  secretly 
the  Court  of  Vienna  does  not  relish  the  overbearing  tactics  of  Count  Bismark. 
That  noble  statesman  is  continuing  his  war  with  the  Parliament.  The  Deputies 
have  taken  exception  to  the  hole-and-corner  acquisition  of  Lauenburg,  declaring 
it  to  bo  invalid  without  their  consent,  and  citing  chapter  and  verse  from  the 
Constitution  in  support  of  their  declaration.  Bismark  laughs,  and  braves  the 
Deputies,  who,  he  knows,  for  they  make  no  seci'et  of  it,  approve  heartily  of  his 
policy  of  annexation,  though  not  of  the  means.  That  is  the  weak  point  in 
their  case.  The  contemplated  prosecution  of  two  Deputies  for  words  spoken 
in  Parliament  is  more  serious.  Here  Count  Bismark  is  distinctly  in  the  wrong. 
Moreover,  he  has  caused  the  Supremo  Court  to  move  by  bringing  a  pressure 
upon  judges,  now  said  to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  this 
tampeiing  with  the  independence  of  the  bench  has  grievously  offended  the 
Prussians,  who  prided  themselves,  and  with  reason,  on  the  independence  of 
their  judges.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  undoubtedly  declare  the  prosecution 
of  two  of  their  body  to  be  illegal,  and  the  Prussian  people  will  support  them. 
In  the  East  there  are  faint  signs  of  disturbances,  and  we  observe  that  the 
French  imperialist  papers  are  paying  particidar  and  suspicious  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Lebanon,  and  on  the  Lower  Danube. 

Feb.  12. 
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The  Heavenly  Father  :  Lectttres  on  Modern  Atheism.  By  Ernest 
Naville,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  late  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Geneva.  Translated  from  the  iVcnch 
by  Henry  Downton,  M.A.,  English  Chaplain  at  Geneva.  Macmillan 
and  Co.    1865. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  really  good  book  on  Theism  and  Atheism  should  be  con- 
structed from  lectures  delivered  with  acceptance  to  a  poi)ular  audience.  The 
subject  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  can  occupy  the  himian 
mind;  and  the  scales  of  e\4dence  in  which  the  arguments,  pro.  and  con.,  can  be 
weighed,  must  bo  as  delicately  hung  as  those  exquisite  instruments  used  in 
weighing  the  rarest  jewels  and  the  finest  gold,  which  show  the  difference  of  a 
pin  scratch,  or  detect  tho  presence  of  an  infinitesimal  trace  of  alloy,  in  a 
thousand  guineas.  The  logic  of  theism  and  the  logic  of  atheism,  whatever 
their  respective  force  and  value,  are  alike  subtle  and  abstruse.  The  most  influ- 
ential contempoiury  school  of  non-theistic  philosophers,  the  school  of  Comte, 
deny  that  either  theism  or  atheism  can  be  proved,  and  proscribe,  with  impar- 
tial rigour,  all  argument  on  either  side ;  while  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
theist  will  admit  that,  though  his  soul  may  be  filled  with  tho  idea  of  God, 
though  his  faith  in  the  Divine  existence  may  bo  as  strong  as  his  faith  in 
his  personal  identity,  it  is  supremely  difficult  for  him  to  exhibit  the  grounds 
of  his  belief  in  the  forms  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  The  utmost  precision  of  state- 
ment, tho  most  careful  exactitude  of  definition,  the  finest  analysis  of  the  value  of 
difforent  kinds  of  proof,  are  indispensable  to  any  treatment  of  tho  theme  which 
can  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  These  ai-e  excluded  by  tho  very  conditions  of 
a  jiopular  lecture.  No  audience  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons  can  follow  a 
train  of  concatenated  reasoning  from  premise  to  conclusion.  The  argument, 
therefore,  must  be  wrapped  up  in  rhetorical  language,  and  adapted  to  the 
climaxes  and  anticlimaxes  of  a  successful  oi-ation;  the  tedious  sci-upulosity 
which  sets  in  tho  best  light  the  arguments  of  opponents  must  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  the  result,  on  the  whole,  cannot  fail  to  be  imsatisfactory  to  the  candid 
and  logical  mind.  Such  are  tho  considerations  which  would  affect  our  estimato 
of  Ernest  Naville's  book  on  modern  atheism  if  wo  tried  it  by  the  tests  justly 
applicable  to  a  scientific  treatise.  When  we  view  it,  however,  merely  as  a 
series  of  lectures,  we  can  bear  witness  that  it  possesses  no  inconsiderable  merit, 
and  deserves  to  occupy  a  high  place  among  works  of  its  class. 

The  author  succeeds  to  a  creditable  extent  in  two  things  :  first,  in  presenting 
those  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  which  have  their  source  in 
the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  after  a  higher  purity,  a  more  perfect  unity, 
a  more  assured  permanence,  than  are  afforded  by  the  world  of  sense, — aspirations 
which  are  inferred  to  guarantee  their  own  satisfaction;  and,  secondly,  in  stating 
a  ca.se  against  atheistic  opinions  as  leading  to  objectionable  practical  results. 

Hie  basis  of  tho  religious  consciousness  Naville  pronoimces  to  be  '^the 
^timent  of  one  or  more  invisible  Powers,  superior  to  nature  and  to  hiimanity ;  '* 
and  this  somewhat  vague  expression  is  analytically  expounded  and  defended  by 
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specifying  the  several  manifctitations  or  applications  of  the  sentiment  referred 
to. 

The  Power  we  reverence  as  God  is,  first  of  all,  that  to  which  our  instinctive 
demand  for  a  cause  and  origin  of  phenomena  refers  us  as  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe.  *'Tho  reason  of  man,"  says  Xaville,  *' by  virtue  of  its  vcrj' con- 
stitution, finds  a  need  of  conceiving  of  an  absolute  cause  which  escapes  by 
its  eternity  the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  its  infinite  character  the  bounds  of  limited 
existences ;  a  principle  the  necessary  being  of  which  depends  on  no  other ;  in 
a  word,  a  unique  cause,  establishing  by  its  unity  the  universal  harmony.  So 
when  reason  meets  with  the  idea  of  the  sole  and  Almighty  Creator,  it  attaches 
itself  to  it  as  the  only  thought  which  accounts  to  it  for  the  world  and  for  itsel£'* 
It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remind  readers  that  the  very  existtmce  of  this  **  need," 
said  to  i)ertain  to  reason,  ' '  of  conceiving  of  an  absolute  cause,"  is  disputed  by  the 
followers  of  Comte.  There  are  minds,  however,  in  which  it  is  intensely  strong. 
John  Hemy  Newman  attests  that  in  his  youth — and  the  aflSrmation  would 
apply  to  every  period  of  his  life — he  rested  **in  the  thought  of  two  and  two 
only  supreme  and  luminously  self-evident  beings  " — himself  and  his  Creator ; 
and  if  it  is  pardonable  in  me  to  refer  to  my  own  experience  after  mentioning 
that  of  the  great  religious  mind  of  Newman,  I  may  say  that  I  am  conscious  of 
a  sheer  mental  incapacity  to  remain  content  with  second  causes,  and  find  myself 
goaded  by  an  irresistible  necessjif 3'  to  seek  a  Power,  which  I  can  conceive  only 
as  a  Spirit-power,  lying  behind,  —  originating,  animating,  maintaining, — the 
phenomenal  universe.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  by  a  determined  effort  to  be  philo- 
sophical that  this  instinct  is  kept  down  in  any  of  us  ? 

In  the  second  place,  proceeds  Naville,  man  aspires  after  a  perfection  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  visible  world.  That  **  type  of  perfect  in  his  mind  " — 
60  Tennyson  phrases  it — **in  nature  he  can  nowhere  find."  **  Beauty  in  its 
supreme  manifestation,  absolute  holiness,  infinite  truth  " — thus  Naville  has  it — 
**are  united  in  one  and  the  same  source — God."  Ho  quotes  St.  Augustine* s 
fine  thought  that  God  acts  within  the  souls  of  artists,  those  true  artists  who 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  the  ideal,  and  **  feel  themselves  drawn  onwards  towards 
a  Divine  world."  It  may  be  feared  that  but  few  artists  of  this  tj'pe  exhibit 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  soul  of  man  has  a  third  want,  a  third  aspiration.  Its  cai)acity  of  loving, 
its  craving  to  bo  loved,  both  infinite,  must  be  satisfied.  They  can  be  satisfied 
only  by  Infinite  Being ;  and  thus  the  soul  is  led  to  clothe  the  naked  power 
which  first  reveals  itself  as  God  in  attributes  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  to 
rise  in  ineffable  raptuie  to  the  embi-ace  of  a  Heavenly  Father.  This  completes 
our  idea  of  God ;  and  the  force  of  the  alignment  derived  from  its  consideration 
is  perceived  when  we  put  the  question  whether,  if  men  were  **  cunning  cast^ 
in  clay,"  and  no  more,  they  could  have  laid  their  heads  upon  the  stony  pillow  of 
the  world  and  dreamed  such  dreams. 

Nav-iUe  devotes  two  chapters  to  a  representation  of  the  results  of  atheiam  in 
the  individual  and  in  society.  By  failing  to  recognise  God,  he  maintains,  the 
individual  reason  is  paralysed,  and  heart  and  conscience  are  left  desolate* 
**Thi6  obscuration,"  he  happily  remarks,  "does  not  take  place  all  at  once; 
the  potter's  wheel  goes  on  turning  for  a  while,  says  an  old  Hindoo  poem,  after 
the  foot  of  the  artisan  is  withdrawn  from  it.  But  the  darkening  takes  place 
gradually  with  time."    There  are  men,  however,  he  admits — and  the  admisaioii 
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in  no  slight  proof  of  candour  and  large-mindedness  in  a  religious  controver- 
.sialist — who  seem  to  escape  the  general  law,  and  to  continue  conscientious 
though  they  do  not  believe  in  a  Gt)d.  **  The  meeting  with  these  heroes  of 
virtue,"  he  says,  **  inspires  a  mingled  feeling  of  astonishment  and  respect. 
They  are  verily  miracles  of  that  Divine  goodness  of  which  they  are  unable  to 
pronounce  the  name.  If  there  is  a  man  on  earth  who  ought  to  fall  on  both 
knees  and  shed  burning  tears  of  gratitude,  it  is  the  man  who  believes  himself 
an  atheist,  and  who  has  received  from  Providence  so  keen  a  taste  for  what  is 
noble  and  pure,  so  strong  an  aversion  for  evil,  that  his  sense  of  duty  remains 
tirm  even  when  it  has  lost  all  its  supports.'*  The  thought  which  Naville 
declares  to  be  at  the  root  of  modem  atheism  in  all  its  forms  is  this: — **  The 
earth  is  enough  for  us,  away  with  heaven ;  man  suffices  for  himself,  away  with 
God ;  reality  suffices  for  us,  away  with  chimeras  I  Wisdom  consists  in  contenting 
ourselves  with  the  world  as  it  is."  This  representation  is,  I  think,  substantially 
correct.  He  dwells  upon  the  recklessness  with  which  many  writers  of  the 
atheistic  school,  particularly  in  France,  discard  all  fixed  principle  in  morals. 
'*We  no  longer,"  writes  one  of  them,  "know  anything  of  morals,  but  of 
manners ;  of  principles,  but  of  facts.  Wo  explain  everything,  and,  as  has 
been  said,  the  mind  ends  by  approving  all  that  it  explains."    Accordingly,  **  the 

villain  has  his  apologist ;  the  good  man  his  calumniator Marriage  is 

honourable,  so  is  adultery.  Order  is  preached  up,  so  is  riot,  so  is  assassination, 
provided  it  be  politic." 

The  concluding  lectures,  on  the  Creator  and  the  Heavenly  Father,  are 
essentially  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  work.  A  few  hours  devoted 
to  the  perusal  of  this  book  will  be  profitably  spent. 

Peter  Bayxe. 


L'Immortaliti:  selon  lb  Christ:  Etude  Historique,     Par  Charles 

Lambert.    Paris.     1865. 

No  fiict  in  our  social  life  is  stronger  than  the  deep  interest  which  five-sixths  at 
least  of  us  take  in  the  Jews  and  all  that  concerns  them.  Baden  Powell  may 
write  his  **  Christianity  not  Judaism,"  Babbage  may  tell  us  that  Pilate  deserves 
our  thanks  instead  of  our  reprobation ;  but,  wherever  religious  handbills  are 
displayed,  in  London  suburbs  or  in  decent,  well-parsoned,  middle-sized  towns, 
there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  about  "  Israel  and  its  Future,"  **  The  Chosen  People 
and  their  Destiny,"  or  **  Prophecy,  and  the  Crisis  through  which  we  are 
pa«sing^"  High  and  Low,  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  are  all  alike.  Dr.  Pusey 
is  an  old  ofiender ;  there  is  Mr.  Archer  Gumey  writing  from  Paris  to  tell  us 
all  about  *'  the  Signs  of  the  Times,"  and  the  significance  of  the  number  666. 
Even  the  Broad  Church  fosters  much  the  same  kind  of  thing ;  and  one  chief 
objection  which  we  heard  urged  by  a  very  orthodox  lady  against  Mr.  Maurice 
WAS,  that  he  is  always  speculating  as  to  how  **the  Jew  "  felt  and  what  he 
thought,  under  circumstances  where  his  thoughts  and  feelings  seem  of  very 
secondary  importance  to  non-Semitic  readers.  Prophecy  is  that  one  branch 
of  theology  on  which  most  Englishmen  think  themselves,  and  nearly  every 
Eaglishwoman  thinks  herself,  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  without  previous 
8tady.    Few  men,  except  your  actual  ten-pounder  and  your  expectant  six- 
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poxindor,  tliiiik  tho  samo  cvon  of  politics ;  certainly  very  few  indeed  of  any 
other  subject. 

The  book  has  yet  to  be  written  which  shall  measure  the  immense  influence  of 
Orientalism  on  our  thoughts,  our  manners,  our  estimate  of  right  and  wrong. 
M.  Lambert  has  made  a  step  towards  the  proper  illustration  of  this ;   but, 
like  most  Frenchmen's  stops  in  theoretical  inquiry,  it  is  a  very  wide  stride 
indeed,  far  over- shooting  what  most  of  us,  even  our  Colensoites,  will  consider 
the  juste  milieu.     It  is  always  interesting  (as  well  as  useful)  to  see  what  our 
fellow-nations  think  on  subjects  of  lasting  interest ;  it  is  specially  interesting 
now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  telling  us  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Hellenic 
race,  to  find  a  thoughtful  French  writer  telling  ils  that  our  Christian  ideas 
as  to  man's  future  destiny  are  really  based  on  Plato,  "  and  have  no  more  con- 
nection with  Christ  and  Paul  than  they  have  with  Moses."     The  Arj'an  (we  are 
told)  is  a  spiritualist  race ;  the  Semitic  race  is  always  fettered  to  materialism. 
Even  St.  Paul  never  got  beyond  the  notion  of  an  eternal  life  on  this  earth 
for  beings  whoso  bodies  (still  bodies  for  all  that)  should  be  freed  from  acci- 
dents of  corruption.     "We  have  gradually  worked  back  to  the  grand  Arjran 
idea,  that  peerless  heritage  of  fhe  progressive  races,  which  comes  out  in  its  early 
strength  in  all  the  Vedic  hymns,  and,  filtered  through  '*the  Greek  mind," 
shows  clearest  in  the  speech  of  the  dj-ing  Socrates.     This  idea,  that  for  good 
souls  there  is  an  eternity  of  Good  somewhere,  is  as  distinct  as  possible  from 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  ''kingdom  of  heaven; "  and  this  ti-ue  idea,  which  ought  to 
furnish  such  a  mighty  hel])  to  morals,  will  never  work  fairly  till  the  **  immoral " 
notions  about  a  heaven  won  by  *' faith"  and  about  "  tho  Egji)tian  doctrine  of 
substitution  "  are  finally  thrown  aside.     Ilitherto,  in  a  way  most  i)erplexing 
to  M.  Lambert's  national  **  logique,"  western  nations  have  managed  to  hold  to 
the  belief  in  immortality,  in  spite  of  their  religious  books,  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  constantly  interpreting  those  books  contrary  io  their  plain  sense. 
But  tho  crisis  (ho  assures  us)  Ls  coming ;  public  morality  demands  other  safe- 
guards than    those  which  have    proved    so    ineffectual  against  the  attacks 
of  critics.     *'La  question  religieuse "   must  soon.be  solved.     And,   as    his 
'  contiibution  towards  solving  it,   M.   Lambert  imdertakcs  to  show  that  in 
this  matter  we  owe  absolutely  nothing  to  the  Jews;  and  that  the/*  life  and 
immortality  "  which  the  Gospel  brought  to  light  differed  hopelessly  from  that 
which  fills  the  aspirations  of  all  pious  people  now.     **  David,  Christ,  Paul," 
are  the  three  chamctors  whom  ho  considers  in  nearly  two  hundred  octavo  pages 
a-piece.     M.  Lambert's  David  is  by  no  means  modelled  after  ordinary  peox>lo'8 
views  about  the  second  Jewish  king.     lie  is  a  pre-eminently  selfish  being,  cold 
and  calculating ;  comparable  (says  our  author)  to  Louis  XL     The  whole  of  this 
**  part,"  by  far  the  most  learned  in  the  book,  will  bo  a  great  comfort  to  those 
who  **  don't  want  (as  we  lately  heard  it  expressed)  to  have  to  believe  in  David 
as  a  consequence  of  believing  in  the  God  after  whose  own  heart  David  is  said 
to  be."     M.  Lambert  turns  the  whole  of  David's  life  upside  down ;  all  that  we 
imagined  to  have  been  noble  deeds  ho  finds  were  prompted  by  unworthy  motives; 
and  then  he  comes  to  deal  with  David's  notions  about  inmxortality.     With  all 
his  immense  tact  and  wonderful  power   of  organisation,  David  (he  reminds 
Its)  was  but  an  eastern  king  after  all.     Such  kings  have  constantly  believed 
in  their  own  divinity.     David  went  no  further  than  this  when  he  spoke  of 
himself  as,  and  believed  himself  to  be,  the  son  and  heir  of  Jehovah.    The 
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Elohisiic  and  Jchoyistic  contrtfversy  our  author  pooh-poohs  as  a  very  slight 
matter ;  the  struggle  at  that  time  was  between  Mosaiam  and  Davidism.  For 
some  reason  which  M.  Lambert  does  not  attempt  to  fathom,  Samuel,  though 
so  rigid  a  follower  of  Moses,  breaks  the  law  by  giving  the  Jews  a  king ;  and 
then,  quarrelling  with  Saul,  uses  all  his  influence  in  David's  favour.  David, 
too,  well  read  in  the  portions  of  the  Mosaic  Law  which  were  current  in  Jewish 
families,  gets  hold,  in  some  unexplained  way,  of  the  only  complete  copy  of 
the  Torah,  and,  studying  it,  comes  to  fancy  that  God,  having  changed  His 
decree  of  death  in  the  case  of  Noah,  will  change  it  also  in  the  case  of  him  in 
and  through  whom  He  shall  choose  to  inaugurate  the  new  **  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
upon  earth.  David's  successes  made  him  feel  that  he  is  the  man  ;  therefore  he 
will  be  saved  from  the  universal  doom  of  death.  Ilence  so  much  in  the  Psalms 
about  bodily  health — all  of  which  our  author  understands  literally:  **my 
heart  and  my  flesh  fiiil  me;"  **my  strength  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's;'* 
**  with  thee  is  fulness  of  life,  and  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more." David's  view,  then,  of  immortality  is  simi>ly  that  he  and  his  faithful 
friends  shall  be  rescued  from  death,  and  shall  live  a  life  of  endless  happiness 
upon  earth.  He,  the  son  of  Jehovah,  shall  rule  here,  while  his  father  dwells 
on  high  and  rules  in  heaven.  The  **  partage  des  attributions  "  which  M.  Lambert 
supposes  David  had  in  view,  is  just  that  which  Horace  makes 

"  Te  minor  latum  reget  lequiis  orbem, 
Tu'gravi  cumi  quaties  Olympum." 

But  David  dies  and  is  buried;  his  flesh  does  see  corruption.  His  Psalms, 
however,  get  inserted  among  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews ;  and  so  it  becomes 
an  artiele  of  faith  that  every  promise  in  them  must  be  fulfilled  somehow  and 
to  somebody.  Hence  the  looking  forward  to  a  kingdom  of  heaven  of  which 
Messiah,  and  not  David,  shotdd  bo  the  inaugurator.  And  as  David  had  freely 
called  on  €k)d  to  **  pour  out  His  wrath  upon  the  hoathen,"  and  upon  the 
the  pious  king's  private  and  public  enemies,  so  the  notion  grow  up  that  before 
the  kingdom  should  be  established  there  must  come  a  time  of  trouble  and 
vengeance,  when  all  but  **the  elect"  should  perish.  How  it  came  to  be 
believed  that  at  the  outset  of  this  time  Messiah  must  die  as  an  expiatory  victim, 
M.  Lambert  does  not  succeed  in  showing  at  all  clearly.  On  this  conviction, 
however,  is  based  the  general  Jewish  notion  of  the  Eesurrection.  Messiah  must 
die ;  Messiah  must  also  be  chief  among  the  blessed  in  the  new  kingdom.  So 
Messiah  must  overcome  death ;  and  if  he,  why  not  the  old  fathers  to  whom  the 
promisee  yrere  first  made  ?  These  are  the  views  (says  our  author)  which  were 
current  in  our  Lord's  day. 

Our  Lord,  as  drawn  in  this  volume,  ce  g^nSreux  h^ritier  de  David,  deserves 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  dotix  ei  beau  jeune  homme  of  M.  Benan.  Both  ar 
equally  removed  from  the  Christian  standard;  but  M.  Lambert's  Christ  is 
certainly  the  least  ofiensive  of  the  two.  The  only  point  where  **  he  and  the 
Qespels  differ,"  except  in  such  trifles  as  all  the  miraculous  parts,  the  visits 
to  Jerusalem  mentioned  by  St.  John,  and  such  like,  is  the  character  tradi- 
tioiially  given  to  Judas.  '*  He  was  no  traitor."  In  the  general  rehabilitation 
of  soomidrels  Judas  has  at  last  found  an  advocate.  Our  Lord  was  eager  to 
^  beosnae  his  death  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  *'  the  last  time  "  which 
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was  to  rusher  in  the  kingdom*  He  knew  that  He  should  rise  again.  The  party 
among  the  Jews  *'  who  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (represented  by  Nico- 
dcmud  and  Joseph  of  Arimathoo)  might  not  be  so  certain  of  his  resurrection ;  but 
they  woro  sure  that  a  victim  was  needed  before  **  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
come ;"  hence  both  they  and  Josus  were  alike  eager  that  what  Judas  did  *'he 
should  do  quickly.'*  Immortolity,  then,  for  Christ  was  merely  a  bodily  reign 
with  his  saint«  upon  this  earth.  St.  Paul's  notion  went  no  further,  except  in  so 
far  as  ho  extended  **  that  grand  Jewish  idea  of  charity  or  universal  brother- 
hood "  to  admit  Gentiles  also.  The  famous  portion  of  the  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  which  is  read  at  oiu*  burial  seiTice  becomes,  as  interpreted  by  M. 
Lambert,  the  most  matter-of-fact  account  of  a  corporeal  change  which  should 
pass  on  those  then  living,  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  letter  was  written 
— so  short  a  time  that  the  best  and  wisest  course  was  to  lay  aside  all  social 
and  domestic  duties  in  the  effort  to  pi-epare  for  it.  The  mar\*el  to  M.  Lambert 
is  how  this  barren  notion,  subordinated  to  a  definite  event  which,  always 
looked  for,  never  happened,  should  have  managed  to  lay  hold  so  firmly  of 
the  Western  mind.  His  only  way  of  explaining  it  is  by  enlarging  on  the 
**  immense  charity"  which,  applied  to  their  own  race,  comes  out  so  markedly 
in  the  Jewish  literature,  and  specially  in  the  apocryphal  books,  and  which 
in  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  widened  to  embrace  the  whole  of  mankind.  Such 
a  feeling,  so  practical  and  yet  so  new  to  the  heathen  world,  was  certain  to  lay 
hold  of  the  masses.  And  then  there  is  besides,  what  the  ordinary  mind  loves,  a 
definite  fact,  the  Resurrection,  on  which,  by  the  most  wondrous  petitio  princtpii, 
other  resurrections  may  be  grounded.  What  we  want,  then,  to  make  the  Aryan 
spiritualism  as  popular  as  the  Semitic  materialism,  is  a  definite  fact,  and  this 
M.  Lambert  finds  to  be  the  personality  of  the  soul,  which  ought  to  be  as  full  of 
practical  results  for  us,  as  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  immortality  has  been  for  our 
fathers.  The  soul  is  ;  it  proves  itself  by  its  acts  ;  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
say  that  it  has  perished  until  wo  can  point  out  the  fact  of  its  dissolution. 
Which  exceedingly  classical  bit  of  reasoning  our  author  jmts  forth  as  a  very 
laalhua  hcereticoriim  to  confound  the  positivists,  whom  he  holds  to  be  just  as 
gicat  fools  as  ordinary  Christians  :  '*  The  one  base  their  faith  on  the  ezdusive 
excellence  of  a  revelation  which  binds  them  to  deny  everything  that  is  at  vari- 
ance with  it :    the  others  trust  in  the  perfection  of  a  method  of  observing  which 

forces  them  to  deny  anything  that  is  beyond  its  powers  to  obseiTC Is 

it  less  anti-scientific  to  leave  out  the  natural  than  to]  admit  the  super- 
natui*al'r"  Being  no  positivist,  M.  Lambert  of  course  does  not  trust  in  a 
dead  law.  **Derridre  le  sauvegardo  immuablo 'de  Tordre  physique  et  de 
Tordre  moral,  il  y  a  le  Dieu,  inconnu  mais  reel,"  whom  he  will  never  think 
of  trjnng  to  understand  lest  by  his  fancies  he  should  degrade  Him,  but  of 
whom  the  world  will  practically  know  more  when,  giving  up  these'  vain 
attempts  at  modifying  Judaism  to  make  it  suit  our  *'  Aiyan"  minds,  we  open 
ourselves  unreservedly  to  the  teaching  of  Socrates  and  of  the  Vedas. 

Such  is  M.  Lambert's  book ;  and  it  is  a  book  worth  reading  by  those  who  care  to 
speculate  on  the  religious  future  of  Eiu'ope.  Prance  (as  well  as  the  rest  of  us)  is 
in  a  transition  state.  She  began  later,  but  she  is  pretty  well  making  up  for  lost 
time.  We  have  our  Vestment  party ;  our  Evangelicals  pur  aamj :  our  Broad-wilh- 
Unction,  like  Mr.  Maurice  and  the  late  F.  W.  Robertson ;  and  om*  Broad- witiiout- 
L^nction,  like  Rowland  Williams  and  Colenso.  Besides  these  and  their  diasenting 
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congeners,  wo  have  the  yet  more  advanced  men  of  the  Anthropological  school. 
In  France  every  phase  of  opinion  existing  here  is  more  or  less  fully  represented. 
Her  men  of  progress  are  moving  in  two  dii'ections :  there  are  the  Lamberts  and 
Benans,  the  destructives ;  and  there  are  those  who  would  fain  set  up  a  national 
Church,  freed  from  Roman  pretensions.  The  two  differ  widely,  though  both 
go  dead  against  constituted  authority.  To  mention  only  one  point  of  difference  : 
M.  Lambert  thinks  all  the  *' successive  modifications"  of  Christianity  have 
been  for  good;  **Le  Maudit'*  holds  that  the  change  made  when  the  German 
barbarians  came  in  was  a  change  from  light  to  darkness,  out  of  which  we  are 
only  just  emerging.  Which  of  the  two  sets  of  men  will  shape  the  religious 
future  of  France  ?  It  is  an  important  question,  both  in  itself,  and  because 
what  happens  there  is  sure  to  react  upon  us. 

H.  S.  Fag.vn. 


niDDEX  Depths.     2  Vols.    Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
Penitentiaries  and  Eeform-Vtoeies.    Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Every  one  who  has  road  '*  Companions  of  my  Solitude  "  will  remember  with 
what  delicacy  and  pathos  Mr.  Helps  touches  on  the  miserj''  of  what  is  pertinently 
termed  the  *' social  evil," — on  the  waste  of  life  it  engenders,  the  recklessness 
and  despair  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  author  of  "Hidden  Depths" 
discusses  the  same  subject,  but  in  a  very  different  fashion.  The  book,  which  is 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  novel,  is  valueless  as  a  work  of  art,  but  the  ^Titer 
endeavours  to  disarm  criticism  by  stating  that  it  is  not  a  fiction  **  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term,"  and  that  it  is  "actual  truth  which  speaks  in  these 
records." 

Some  of  the  facts  stated  are  doubtless  substantially  correct.  It  is  unhappily 
true  that  innocent  country  girls  are  seduced  by  men  of  family,  and  then  left  in 
their  despair  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  streets.  It  is  true  that  a  woman  who 
loses  her  virtue  loses  everything  that  makes  life  precious,  while  the  man's  sin 
is  condoned  by  the  world,  and  does  not  affect  his  social  standing.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  the  deliberate  seducer,  if  known  to  be  such,  is  courted  and  flattered 
in  society ;  it  is  not  true  that  ho  can  dare  to  avow  his  purpose  and  yet  retain 
his  position.  The  world  will  not  see  what  it  is  not  forced  to  see,  it  will  not  act 
as  the  censor  of  vice  of  which  it  only  suspects  the  existence ;  but  the  world 
does  speak  out,  and  plainly  too,  when  decency  is  openly  violated ;  and  if  a 
man  sin  he  is  careful  to  sin  in  secret.  There  is  no  high  momlity  here,  and 
the  code  of  respectability  required  in  society  is  very  different  from  the  stem 
uncompromising  precepts  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  something 
to  know  th^t  vice  is  not  openly  encouraged  in  England,  and  that  even  for 
fashion's  sake  it  is  exjiedient  to  be  virtuous.  The  author  of  **  Hidden  Depths  " 
apparently  takes  it  for  granted  that  in  this  matter  men  are  always  the  aggressors 
and  women  always  the  victims,  that  like  hawks  we  pounce  upon  the  feebler  sex 
as  our  natural  prey.  There  is  something  feminine  in  the  notion.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  Lovelaces  and  Clarissa  Harlowes  in  the  world,  but  it  is  but  just 
to  remember  there  are  also  women  as  frail  as  the  wife  of  Potiphar  and  men  as 
immaculate  as  Fotiphar's  servant. 

The  writer  dwells  with  strong  and  vehement  earnestness  on  the  horrors  of 
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pTOstitatdon,  but  lie  thinks  Uiat  oiir  attempts  to  lessen  this  enormous  evil  have 
only  served  to  increase  it.  If  his  facts  are  not  cpuiggerated,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  question  them,  he  has  made  out  his  position.  We  have  established 
reformatories  for  fallen  women,  and  have  made  those  reformatories  more  in- 
tolerable than  prisons.  Virtue  must  possess  a  potent  charm  if  any  vroman  can 
bo  allured  towards  it  in  those  temble  abodes.  The  poor  girls  who  enter  them 
are  doomed  to  undergo  divers  pains  and  penalties,  instead  of  being  welcomed  as 
the  father  in  the  parable  welcomes  the  returning  prodigal.  Prayers  and  hard 
work,  and  silent  hours  for  meditation ;  the  strictest  conventual  discipline ;  a 
"  punishment  room"  in  which  refractory  penitents  are  shut  up  when  it  may  be 
deemed  convenient,  and  fed  in  most  cases  upon  bread  and  w^ater ;  little  if  any 
out-door  exercise,  and  no  kind  of  recreation, — this  is  the  mode  of  life  allotted 
to  the  modem  EnglLsh  Magdalen.  To  these  **  homes,"  if  such  they  may  be 
called,  the  public  contributes  largely.  We  know  that  the  object  is  good,  and 
we  are  not  careful  to  inquii*e  whether  that  object  is  accomplished  or  defeated. 
The  inmates  of  these  Eefuges  endure  their  grievances  in  silence,  or  escape  from 
them  to  return  to  their  former  life ;  but  we  have  no  "  amateur  casual"  to  tell 
us  how  the  discipline  is  regarded  by  those  who  endure  it.  We  know,  however, 
and  in  **  Hidden  Depths"  there  are  several  illustrations  of  the  fact,  that  those 
who  have  left  the  **  homes"  will  generally  suffer  any  privation  rather  than  return 
to  them  a  second  time  ;  and  at  this  we  do  not  wonder.  The  vsriter  of  the  little 
tract  on  Penitentiaries  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice  gives  the  following 
time-table  for  pentitents  at  a  Refuge  managed  by  ladies,  which  **  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  lax"  in  its  treatment : — 

5  $Lm,  lUse. 

5.30  „  Private  Prayer. 

5.45  „  Industrial  Work. 

6.45  „  Prayers  in  Chapel. 

7  „  Breakfast, 

7.30  „  Industrial  Work. 

12  ,;  Dinner. 

12.30  p.m.  Mid-day  Prayers  and  Recreation  (!) 

1  „  Industrial  Work. 

4  „  Tea. 

4.30  „  Work. ' 

7  „  Bible  Class  and  Reading. 

8  „  Service  in  Chapel. 
8.15  „  Private  Prayers. 

Verily  if  sin  could  bo  atoned  for  by  suffering,  a  month  of  this  torture  would 
hide  the  evil  deeds  of  a  lifetime.  But  there  is  something  in  the  system  even 
worse  than  the  iiksomo  restraint  it  imposes.  Women  cannot  be  reformed  by 
machinery,  or  made  religious  by  rules ;  and  although  in  all  establishments, 
and  especially  in  such  establishments  as  these,  rules  are  indispensable,  it 
seems  as  if  those  I  have  quoted  were  especially  adapted  for  the  encouragement 
of  hypocrisy.  Private  prayers,  prayers  in  chapel,  Bible  classes,  and  reading, 
are  proper,  no  doubt,  and  serviceable,  too,  for  those  who  can  join  in  them 
honestly  and  in  good  faith;  but  the  girls  who  enter  our  penitentiaries  do 
not  come  to  them  as  sinners  or  as  saints,  but  as  degraded  women  anxious 
to  escape  from  their  degradation ;  they  seldom  enter  them  as  penitents,  in  the 
religious  sense  of  the  word.     **  Many  motives,"  says  the  author  of  **Hiddeix 
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Depths,"  "may  lead  them  to  seek  a  shelter,  which  have  no  foandation 
in  sorrow  for  sin,  or  even  in:  resignation  of  it ;  and  when,  therefore,  they  are 
placed  nnder  a  system  of  conventnal  strictness  and  high  moral  pressure, 
which  could  only  be  advisable  for  persons  deeply  remorseful  for  a  shameless 
life,  it  is  inevitable  that  in  many  cases  the  results  should  bo  a  failure,  which 
leaves  them  to  fall  back  into  their  guilt." 

So  much  of  our  charity  in  England  is  ill-appliod,  wo  are  so  often  compelled  to 
give  blindly,  and  the  results  of  our  almsgiving  appears  so  nugatory,  that  it  is 
well  to  have  a  special  case  brought  before  us,  and  a  special  evil  pointed  out. 
The  writer  of  **  Hidden  Depths  "  has  done  this  work,  and  deserves  our  thanks 
for  doing  it,  but  he  has  weakened  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  by  the  form 
into  which  he  has  thrown  tbem.  And  the  tract  on  Penitentiaries  compresses 
in  a  few  pages  all  the  arguments  which  in  the  tale  are  spread  over  two  volimics. 
It  is  true,  as  Milton  says,  that  there  are  many  people  who  will  not  look  on 
Truth  herself  imless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed;  but  imfortunately  in 
**  Hidden  Depths  "  truth  is  not  dressed  elegantly. 

Joh:^  Dennis. 


Fasti  Sacri  :  or,  A  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  Thomas Lewin,  Esq.,  of  Ti-inity  College,  Oxford,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author 
of  **  Life  of  St.  Paul,"  **  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,''  &c.  Large  8vo. 
Longman  &  Co.     1865. 

This  volume,  an  evidence  of  the  author's  extensive  reading  and  careful  study 
regarding  tbe  period  which  it  embraces,  may  be  received  as  a  valuable  accom- 
paniment to  Fynes  Clinton's  ** Fasti  Hellenici,"  and  "Fasti  Eomani,"  doing 
for  the  Jewish  and  Christian  history,  from  B.C.  70  to  a.d.  70,  that  which 
Clinton  has  done  for  the  history  of  the  heathen  world.  Mr.  Lewin,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  long  robe,  but  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  sifts  the 
records  of  the  time  which  he  explores,  and  finds  the  narrative  of  the  Xew 
Testament  in  just  accordance  with  the  accounts  of  events  given  in  profane 
writers.  His  table  of  dates  commences  at  B.C.  70,  because  about  that  time 
aroso  the  dispute  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  as  to  the  high-priesthood, 
which  gave  occasion  to  Homan  interference,  under  Pompey,  with  the  affairs 
of  Judoea,  and  ends,  very  properly,  at  a.d.  70,  in  which  the  Jewish  polity 
was  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  chronology  in  this  book  is  that  it  endeavours  to 

settle,  once  for  all,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  fixing  it  in  B.C.  6.    It 

is  well  known  that  the  date  of  Christ's  birth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New 

Testament ;  but  it  has  been  generally  agreed  among  the  learned  of  later  times 

that  it  must  be  placed  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  time  given  in  our  vulgar 

chronology.    The  nativity,  it  is  certain,  must  have  taken  place  before  the 

death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  that  Herod  died 

before  the  Jewish  Passover,  in  a.u.c.  750,  some,  depending  chiefly  on  the 

information  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  have  concluded  that  Christ 

Was  bom  A.u.c.  747 ;  an  opinion  in  which  many  have  been  confirmed  by  the 

hypothesis  of  Kepler,  that  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  which  occurred 

in  that  year,  formed  the  star  seen  by  the  wise  men.     Mr.  Lewin,  discussing 

this  point  at  great  length,  proceeds  first  to  settle  beyond  dispute  the  time  of 
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the  doath  of  Herod,  which,  ho  says,  cannot  havo  been  earlier  than  a.u.c.  7.30, 
or  J\.c.  4,  because  about  the  8aino  time  with  it  there  happened,  as  Josephxw 
tells  us,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  at  night, — no  nocturnal  eclipse  of  the  moon 
having  occurred  during  the  three  years  previous, — and  then  states  that  the 
birth  of  Christ  may  fairly  be  placed  two  years  earlier,  or  B.C.  6,  a  date  which 
ho  labours  to  reconcile  with  that  of  the  taxing  of  Cyrenius  or  Quirinus  men- 
tioned bv  St.  Luke. 

As  to  the  season  of  the  year  when  Christ  was  bom,  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  about  the  1st  of  August.  It  could  not  have  been,  he  observes,  in  the 
winter,  for  the  hhopherds  and  their  flocks  would  not  have  been  in  the  open 
air  during  a  winter's  night;  nor  would  Marj',  in  all  probability,  have  travelled, 
in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  so  far  as  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  in 
the  winter.  *'  The  conception  of  John  the  Baptist,"  he  says,  **  was  at  the  close 
of  Zachariah's  course  of  seven  days,  and  therefore,"  as  may  be  computed  from 
Browne's  '*  Ordo  Steculorum,"  **  about  the  22nd  of  May,  B.C.  7  ;  and  the  annun- 
ciation to  the  Virgin  Marj'  was  in  the  sixth  month  curi'ent  (not  the  sixth 
month  complete)  after  that,  and  therefore  in  November,  B.C.  7.  The  NatiWtj-, 
then,  at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  that  time,  would  fall  early  in  August, 
B.C.  6." 

These  points,  and  many  others,  the  reader  will  find  discussed  in  this  volume 
with  such  care  and  clearness,  and  such  ample  references  to  authorities,  as  will 
not  fail  to  please  and  interest  all  who  are  fond  of  such  researches,  even  though 
they  may  not  always  agice  in  the  author's  conclusions.  To  tho  body  of  the 
work  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  table  of  eclipses  from  **L'Artde 
Verifier  les  Dates,"  the  Mvunmeutum  Ancyrunumj  and  various  other  matters 
serviceable  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  A  little  more  attention  to 
modem  criticism  might  perhaps  have  improved  the  book  ;  but  this  the  author 
may  have  considered  foreign  to  his  object,  which  was  simply  deduction  from 
ancient  history.  J.  S.  WATSOy. 


The  Eepublic  of  Pi^vto  ;  translated  into  English,  with  an  Analysis 
AND  Notes.  By  John  Llewelyn  Da  vies  and  David  James  Vauohan. 
Third  Edition.     Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

A  Plato  for  English  readers,  notwithstanding  the  admirable  effort  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  has  yet  to  be  produced.  Messrs.  Davies  and  Vaughan  have  proved 
that  such  a  work  maybe  accomplished,  and  that  Plato's  Greek,  **nch  in  fit 
epithets,"  can  be  admirably  rendered  into  the  language  of  Shakspeare.  This 
translation  of  the  Republic  has  received  warm  praise  from  the  most  competent 
scholars,  and  that  readers  appreciate  it  is  shown  by  the  publication  of  a  third 
edition.  The  little  volume — a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography — is  a  casket 
well  adapted  for  the  jewels  contained  in  it.  John  Dennis. 
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Bench  nods  to  bench,  each  evil  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  system  just  reflects  the  other. 


There  is  a  curious  and  important  effect  produced  by  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  which  is  not  commonly  noticed,  namely  the  sort 
of  protectoi^ate  it  exercises  over  other  institutions  which,  in  themselves 
indefensible,  seem  moderate  and  almost  innocent  by  its  side.  The 
Church  is  like  the  Great  Emteniy  alongside  of  which  the  largest  ship 
of  war  looks  no  more  than  a  sldff ;  or  the  CaKfornian  pine,  which 
dwarfs  great  oaks  into  brushwood.  And  yet  the  Common  Law  Esta- 
blishment, to  which  wo  now  confine  ourselves,  is  of  a  stature  not 
easily  overlooked,  even  with  the  Church  in  presence.  Happily, 
indeed,  the  worst  feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  no  longer  dis- 
figures the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  no  more  disgraced  by 
sectarian  monopoly  or  party  colours,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  consider 
its  machinery  solely  with  reference  to  the  duties  to  be  discharged  and 
the  corresponding  provisions  in  England  for  the  same  purposes. 

We  limit  our  attention  at  present,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Courts  of 
Law,  reserving  for  future  consideration  the  Courts  of  Equitj^  to 
which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  same  criticism  and  censure  will  be 
found  applicable. 

On  the  assembling  of  a  new  House  of  Commons,  with  much  young 
blood  in  its  veins,  from  which  the  nation  will  probably  expect  some 
solid  service  in  other  ways  beside  that  of  Parliamentary  reform,  it 
seems  opportime  to  indicate  every  field  in  which  there  is  work  to  bo 
done ;  and  there  is  this  special  inducement  to  take  up  the  question 
H'hich  we  are  about  to  open,  that  there  are  no  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  settlement ;  it  may  excite  local  opposition  and  profes- 
sional hostility,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  in  either  country  a 
Sectarian  or  a  party  question. 

VOL.  vs\  K 
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The  facts  on  wliicli  the  following  remarks  will  be  founded  are  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  easily  disputed,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  returns 
of  judicial  statistics  for  the  years  18G2, 1863,  and  1864.  There  is  also 
before  us  (and  we  shall  occasionally  avail  ourselves  of  its  statements) 
a  well-infonned  pami)hlet,  published  in  Dublin  in  1863,  containing  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  returns  for  the  2)revious  year. 

It  is  first  to  be  remarked  that  each  of  the  three  Superior  Courts  at 
Westminster  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Irish  capital.  There  is  an 
Irish  Queen's  Bench,  an  Irish  Common  Pleas,  and  an  Irish  Exche- 
quer ;  but  the  whole  judicial  bench  is  not  quite  so  large,  there  being 
twelve  judges  in  Ireland  and  in  England  fifteen.  The  ratio  of  judicial 
strength  is  four  to  five,  to  which  there  woidd  be  no  objection  if  this 
were  also  the  ratio,  or  anything  like  it,  of  the  judicial  business  in  the 
two  islands.  Upon  the  determination  of  the  latter  ratio,  of  com-se, 
the  whole  question  turns,  and  fortunately  it  needs  no  very  tedious 
array  of  figures  for  its  solution. 

Let  us  first  compare  the  total  amount  of  the  law  business  of  Ire- 
land with  that  of  England.  We  shall  then  specially  consider  that 
fraction  of  it  which  affords  emplojTnent  to  the  judges. 

The  amount  of  common  law  business  of  all  kinds,  judicial  and  non- 
judicial, has,  from  the  nature  of  English  law,  a  simple  and  unerring 
index  in  the  number  of  writs  issued  out  of  the  superior  courts ;  for 
the  writ  is  the  origin  and  foimdation  of  all  legal  proceedings.  The 
writs  (called  **  writS*of  jjlaint "  in  the  poetical  language  of  the  law) 
issued  in  the  two  coimtries,  and  returnable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
superior  courts  for  the  three  years,  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  were  as 
follows : — 

'^  L-eland.  England. 

18G2 16,380  104,146 

1863 16,671  100,042 

186-1 15,748  113,678 

The  average  of  the  three  years  is  16,266  for  Ireland  and  105,95o 
for  England,  indicating  a  gross  amoimt  of  English  law  business  con- 
siderably more  than  six  times  the  amount  of  the  law  business  of 
Ireland.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  Ireland 
in  1864,  compared  with  1863,  to  the  extent  of  923  writs,  which  the 
public  will  contrast  with  an  increase  in  England  of  13,636  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  same  years. 

Here  let  us  make  a  general  remark  before  proceeding  further.  It 
might  have  been  concluded  d  priori  that  six  to  one  was  about  the 
ratio  of  English  to  Irish  litigation,  assuming  it  to  be  compoimded  of 
the  ratios  of  population  and  wealth  ;^  and  in  strict  logic  we  should 

(1)  In  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to  we  find  this  ratio  calculated  thus :— Th* 
writer  first  takes  the  ratio  of  the  population  in  England  and  Wales  to  that  of  Irelaiid, 
which  ia  about  7:2.    Ho  then  gets  a  fair  approximation  to  the  ratio  of  wealth  by  eflti— 
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liave  been  »i titled  to  take  our  stand  here,  and  leave  it  to  the  apologists 
far  the  present  law-establishment  to  justify  it  by  the  statistics.  But 
were  we  to  press  this  point,  it  might  be  suspected  that  there  was 
some  latent  weakness  in  the  case ;  and  that,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
the  amount  of  legal  business  was  as  abnormal  as  many  other  social 
phenomena  in  Ireland. 

Returning,  and  following  the  course  of  the  writs,  Irish  and  EngUsh, 
to  trace  the  business  derived  from  them,  the  same  proportion  meets 
us  at  every  step.  In  1862,  for  example,  the  number  of  final  judg- 
ments was  36,166  in  England,  and  6,240  in  Ireland.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  law  of  legal  statistics,  equally  true  in  both  countries, 
that  two-thirds  of  all  causes  commenced,  or  writs  issued,  perish  before 
reaching  the  stage  of  final  judgment.  As  with  our  offspring,  so  with 
our  suits,  large  nimibers  expire  in  infancy  or  writhood ;  and  only  those 
of  hardy  constitution,  better  nourished  with  funds,  or  vitalised  by  a 
keener  spirit  of  litigation,  survive  to  employ  the  bar  and  the  bench. 

But  even  of  final  judgments  but  a  small  number  are  in  cases  which 
actually  afford  occupation  to  the  judges.  We  may  take  the  general 
proportion  of  Irish  business  to  English  to  be  established,  and  now 
apply  ourselves  particularly  to  the  stages  of  proceeding  which  provide 
work  for  the  Bench. 

Let  us  first  compare  the  niunber  of  records  entered  for  trial  at 
Dublin  and  Westminster  respectively  in  1864,  in  the  Superior  Courts 
of  the  two  coimtries : — 

Ireland.  .  England. 

Queen's  Bench 102  839 

Common  Pleas loi  838 

Exchequer 150  824 

Total  ^ 406         2,501 

*ut  tlierc  is  a  Consolidated  Nisi  Prius  Court  in   Dublin   whose 

ig  X**,  the  gross  value  of  the  real  property  asaessod  for  income-tax  in  the  two 
B ;  2**,  the  raluo  of  funded  property  assessed  for  the  same  tax ;  3**,  the  gross 
it  of  professional  and  mercantile  incomes  assessed  for  income-tax. 

England  and  Wales.  Ireland.                         « 

Real  property £132,247,269  £15,777,198 

Funded  property      ....         26,306,304  1,174,536 

I'rofcdsional,  ^-c 77,824,790  4,604,257 

Total  .     .     .    £236,378,363        £21,555,991 

io  of  wealth,  then,  appears  to  be  about  11  :  1,  and  compounding  this  with  7  :  2, 

o  of  population,  he  arrives  at  a  ratio  of  about  6  :  1,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 

l>le  approximation  to  the  ratio  of  the  legal  business,  and  (as  bearing  the  same 

on  thereto)  of  the  judicial  duties  also  in  the  two  islands.     He  then  proceeds  to 

.  the  same  conclusion  by  direct  comparison  of  the  fiicts  before  him  in  18C3. 

( the  trial  of  records  at  after  sittings  in  Dublin  is  the  duty  of  the  three  chiefs, 

entitled  to  the  aid  of  an  extra  judge  only  when  the  excessive  number  of  causes 

is  task  too  severe,  the  puisne  judges  are  not  overwhelmed  by  their  duties  imder 

In  1864,  out  of  194  records  tried  at  after  sittings,  only  23  (of  which  15  were 

Exchequer)  were  tried  by  extra  judges. 

k2 
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business  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  that  court  we  find  156 
causes  "entered  for  trial"  in  1864.  We  have  therefore  to  contrast 
562  causes  entered  in  Ireland  with  2,501  in  the  Superior  Courts  at 
Westminster. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  returns  of  trials  "  defended."  The  Irish 
totiil  (including  sittings  before  an  extra  judge,  and  the  Consolidated 
Nisi  Prius  Court)  is  263,  the  English  1,265.  The  number  of  defended 
trials  in  the  English  Queen's  Bench  alone  (303)  exceeds  the  total  of 
the  Irish  Courts.  In  the  years  1862,  1863,  the  proportions  were  so 
nearly  the  same,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  sheer  prolixity 
to  set  out  the  figures.  But  it  will  be  well  to  pause  a  moment  and 
compute  from  the  numbers  we  have  given  the  difference  of  strain  upon 
a  judge  in  Ireland  and  a  judge  in  England.  For  this  purpose  com- 
pare the  numbers  of  defended  trials,  recollecting  the  relative  numerical 
force  of  the  two  Benches.  You  will  find  by  the  Rule  of  Three  that 
the  strain  on  the  Irish  judge  is  represented  by  22,  the  strain  on  the 
English  judge  by  84. 

A  few  more  comparisons  must  be  made  to  guard  against  the  im- 
putation of  unfair  selection,  or  the  supposition  that  some  particular 
forms  of  return  tend  to  strengthen  the  case  more  than  others.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  tables  were  more  sjTnmetrical  in  all  points 
than  they  are,  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  matters  in  which  the 
returns  relate  to  proceedings,  or  stages  of  proceedings,  absolutely  alike. 
For  instance,  they  enable  us  to  compare  directly  the  Judgments  in 
contentious  suits  (technically  called  Judgments  on  Postea  or  Demurrer) 
in  the  two  coimtries.  The  number  of  these  in  1864,  for  the  Superior 
Courts  in  Ireland,  was  361 ;  for  the  Courts  in  England,  1,885. 

The  motions  for  new  trials  afford  another  direct  conti'ast.  In 
Ireland  for  1863,  1864,  the  nimibers  were  81  and  104 ;  in  England, 
561  and  066.^ 

Or,  set  the  CrowTi  business  in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin 
against  the  same  business  in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  London.  Per- 
haps here  the  case  for  Ireland  will  wear  a  better  face.  In  England,  for 
the  year  1864,  we  find  868  proceedings  of  every  kind  under  the 
head  of  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  ;  in  Ireland  we  find  the  "  moderate" 
number,  172.  We  are  indebted  for  this  well-chosen  adjective  to  the 
Irish  compiler's  introductory  report,  and  he  might  justly  have  paid 
the  same  compliment  to  the  whole  mass  of  his  returns.  In  his  Preface 
he  selects  six  heads  of  Crown  business,  amounting  in  1863  to  82,  falling 
in  1864  to  (yo,  and  apologises  for  their  "  moderation  "  by  stating  that 

(1)  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  compare  generally  the  motion  business  of  the 
Superior  Courts  in  the  two  coimtries  ;  but  it  is  first  to  be  explained  that  in  En<^land  the 
fifth  judge  sits  daily  in  chamber  for  this  description  of  business,  while  the  other  four  judges 
sit  "in  Bank; "  but  motions  of  the  most  important  kind  are  made  before  the  single  judge. 
In  Ireland,  during  term,  a  single  judge  sits  in  each  court  for  an  hour  in  the  mornin«'» 
t)  hear  motions  of  course;  and  out  of  term  sits  twice  a  week  in  the  "  Consolidatidi 
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reforms  have  been  made  In  the  Queen's  Bench  in  England  which 
have  not  yet  been  extended  to  Ireland.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  under- 
stand this.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  odd  kind  of  reform  from  which 
a  multiplication  of  proceedings  is  anticipated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
this  is  not  the  direction  the  reform  of  the  Irish  system  will  take. 

In  Ireland  in  1862  there  were  166  motions  made  on  the  Crown  side 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  of  which  54  were  on  notice.  One  case  was 
disposed  of  on  argument.  In  England,  the  same  year,  there  were  26-4 
motions,  of  which  114  at  least  were  on  notice ;  and  there  were  75  law 
arguments  on  the  Crown  side  of  the  Court. 

Of  applications  for  writs  of  Mandamus  and  Habeas  Corpus  there 
were  86  in  England  in  1864 ;  in  Ireland  the  number  was  19. 

Further  details  would  hardly  strengthen  the  case,  as  far  as  the  law 
business  in  I)ublin  is  concerned.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  in  such 
a  famine  of  business,  it  is  not  •  easy  to  imagine  what  a  mercy  and 
god-send  to  the  Bar,  and  indeed  also  to  the  Bench — the  Queen's 
Bench  especially — ^the  Fenian  disturbance  must  have  been,  with  its 
welcome  crop  of  incidental  motions  and  proceedings,  not  to  speak  of 
the  rich  harvest  of  the  state  trials  themselves. 

"  In  the  presence  of  such  facts,"  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
wo  have  referred  to,  "one  ceases  to  marvel  that  too  often  in  the  middle 
of  term  the  court  day  lists  in  Ireland  should  exhibit  sometimes  only 
one  or  two  motions  on  notice,  and  sometimes  only  motions  of  course, 
txs  the  business  for  the  day ;  or  that,  lacking  the  regulai-  business  of 
sittings  in  Banco,  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Error  should  be  prayed 
in  aid,  or  that  their  lordships,  having  in  due  form  taken  their  scats 
upon  the  bench  at  the  usual  hour  of  eleven,  should  have  finished  the 
judicial  business  of  the  day  and  risen  by  one." 

The  Court  of  Error  having  been  mentioned,  let  us  examine  the 

Chamber,"  to  hear  motions  both  of  course  and  on  notice  for'all  the  courts.     This  being 
premised,  the  comparison  stands  thus.    In  England,  for  the  year  1864,  we  find- 
Special  motions  in  Banco,  including  New  Trial  Motions    .     .       1,271 
Special  orders  by  single  judge 11,373 

Total 12,644 

AH  this  is  strictly  judicial  work,  and  in  3,810  cases  there  was  attendance  of  counsel  on 
each  side,  showing  that  the  motions  were  contested. 

The  Irish  business  to  be  placed  in  the  other  scale  is  as  follows : — 

Special  motions  in  Bank 795 

Issues  settled 73 

Motions  in  Consol.  Chamber 486 

Total 1,354 

There  were  also  made  in  England  the  same  year  3,376  hand  motions,  &c.,  in  Bank,  and 
34,029  common  orders  in  Chamber,  making  together  37,405,  to  be  contrasted  with  3,491 
Kke  motions  in  Ireland,  the  number  being  composed  of  737  ex  parte  motions  before  the 
judge  at  morning  sittings,  1,224  like  motions  in  the  Consolidated  Chamber,  and  1,530 
fide-bar  roles,  the  latter  being  merely  official  business,  like  a  portion  of  the  correspond- 
ing mass  of  btisiness  in  England. 
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statistics  of  the  several  courts  of  appeal,  and  see  bow  lai*  they  increase 
judicial  labours.  In  Ireland  there  are  three  appellate  jurisdictions — 
the  Privy  Council,  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  Coui-t  of  Dde- 
gates.  Beginning  with  the  most  exulted,  let  not  the  reader  quake  at 
the  prospect  of  a  fresh  batch  of  figures,  for  there  was  no  judicial 
business  of  any  kind  transacted  by  the  Privy  Council ;  after  which  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  the  returning  officer  to  add  that  there  were 
no  "  results,''  or  that  theamoimt  of  fees  was  nil.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  had  more  to  do.  We  find  sixteeen  cases  returned  as 
set  down  for  argiunent,  including  errors,  appeals,  and  remanets  ;  the 
return  for  England  being  seventy-one  under  the  same  heads.  As 
there  is  no  longer  a  Court  of  Delegates  in  England,  the  fatigues  of 
the  Irish  bench  in  this  tribunal  have  no  ])arallel  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  But  they  were  probably  not  overwhelming,  the  appeals  for 
the  year  having  been  only  tliree. 

But,  if  in  town  the  twelve  heads  of  the  law  have  often  little 
more  to  do  than  saunter  down  to  the  courts,  don  their  w^gs  and 
robes,  hear  a  few  motions,  and  simnter  home  again  in  time  for 
Imicheon,  perhaps  their  travail  on  the  circuits  AN'ill  set  the  balance 
even.  Let  us  therefore  inquire  whctlier  they  can  plead  the  toils  of 
the  vacation  as  a  set-off  against  the  recreations  of  teiin. 

On  the  Irish  circuits  in  18(34  there  were  i]GG  causes  *'  entered  for 
trial ; ''  on  the  English  circuits,  l,-570.  The  nmnber  actually  tried 
was  in  Ireland  287,  in  England  98(i ;  the  latter  figure  exceeding  the 
total  of  Nisi  Prius  causes  in  Ireland,  town  and  country,  tried  and 
imtried.  And  the  year  1804  was  favourable  to  Ireland  ;  there  were 
118  records  tried  on  the  Munsler  circuit,  about  twice  the  usual 
number.  In  1SG:>  it  was  only  58.  In  18G2  the  Irish  judges  of 
assize  had  no  more  than  2'51  civil  causes  to  detain  them  in  the  stifling 
air  of  court-houses  from  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  sea,  or  tlio  hill-side. 
The  nimibcr  in  England  for  that  year  was  1,050.  Tlio  records  tried 
in  1804  on  the  English  home  and  midland  circuits  alone  (t]79) 
exceeded  the  whole  of  the  records  on  the  six  Irish  circuits.  In  18G2 
we  find  the  home  circuit  in  England  outnumbering  in  records  the 
whole  country  business  in  Ireland.^ 

It  aj)pears,  moreover,  that  the  rural  enjoyment  of  the  Irish  bench 
is  as  little  poisoned  by  criminal  as  by  civil  business.  As  evidence  of 
public  morality,  the  small  amount  of  criminal  business  is  highly 
creditable  to  Ireland ;  but  we  are  only  concerned  with  it  at  j^resent 
as  far  as  it  helps  to  make  out  a  case  for  so  large  a  judicial  establish- 
ment.     "While  in  England,  in  1801,  the  judges  tried  4,745  criminal 

•  (1)  There  arc  a  few  miscellaneous  duties  of  a  civil  nature  performed  by  the  Judges 
of  Asflizo  in  Ii-cland,  which  add  hut  very  little  to  their  labours.  They  are  principally 
appeals  from  the  county  courts,  matters  connected  ^vith  the  Grand  Juries,  and  casea  of 
malicious  injuriea.  On  tho  whole,  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  1864,  compared 
with  1863. 
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cases,  including  those  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  Irish  judges 
tried  910  for  the  whole  island ;  the  cases  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  alone  exceeded  the  Irish  total.  In  England  the  pressure  of 
criminal  business  on  each  judge  was  represented  by  316  cases ;  in 
Ireland,  by  75. 

There  now  remains,  we  believe,  only  one  point  of  yievr  in  which 
we  have  yet  to  compare  the  gravity  of  judicial  duties  in  Ireland  with 
their  gravity  in  England,  It  is  still  possible  that  the  business  of  the 
Irish  judges  may  make  a  more  respectable  figure,  if  estimated  bj'  the 
pecuniary  importance  of  the  causes  litigated,  not  by  their  mere 
numbers.  For  the  paucity  of  suits,  or  the  few  games  played,  the 
nmgnitude  of  the  stakes  may  prove  some  compensation.  What  are 
the  facts  ?  The  returns  not  only  show  the  total  number  of  verdicts, 
but  the  sums  given  or  recovered  by  them.  In  Ireland,  for  1864,  the 
total  number  of  verdicts  on  cii'cuit  was  270  ;  in  England,  958.  The 
numerical  difference  is  not  as  striking  as  usual,  but  observe  the  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  the  matters  in  litigation.  While  in  England 
the  sums  recovered  on  all  the  circuits  amounted  to  £207,ol0,  on  the 
Irish  circuits  they  amoimted  only  to  £9,889.  Of  course,  in  the  eyes 
of  justice,  as  in  those  of  philosophy,  nothing  is  great  or  small ;  the 
balance  must  be  as  nicely  poised  in  a  matter  of  ten  poimds  as  in  one 
of  a  thousand  ;  but  still  the  absolute  magnitude  of  causes  makes  con- 
siderable difference  in  all  those  circumstances  of  an  action  which 
increase,  diminish,  or  complicate  judicial  labour.  Compare,  also,  the 
sums  recovered  in  the  three  Superior  Courts  of  England  and  Ireland 
in  the  year  1864 — 

Ireland.  England. 

Queen's  Bench £1,753  £48,2rj8 

Conimon  Pleas 10,250  70,24() 

Exchequer 19,762  42,1(58 

Total   ....  £31,765  £160,072 

The  sums  recovered  in  the  English  Exchequer,  where  the  figure  is 
*owest,  exceeds  by  more  than  £10,000  the  total  of  the  sums  in  the 
^liree  Irish  courts. 

Tried,  then,  by  the  money-test,  the  English  business  was  about  five 
^Xmes  us  heavy  as  the  Irish  in  town,  and  more  than  twenty  times  as 
^eavy  in  the  country. 

Here  again  let  us  remark  that  in  these  results  there  is  nothing 
^"onderful,  nor  are  they  stated  to  excite  surprise.  The  only  thing 
^Xirprising  is  the  immense  machinery  in  Ireland  for  producing  such 
^'inall  results.  It  is  mountain  and  mouse  again,  only  that  the  moun- 
t.«in  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  labour. 

In  truth,  the  bulk  of  the  causes  tried  on  the  Irish  circuits  were 
^tither  causes  which  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  county 
'Courts,  or  which  it  would  be  a  valuable  improvement  in  the  law  to 
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make  triable  before  those  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  tribunals. 
In  1864  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  a  sum  recovered  on  circuit 
above  £500,  only  3  above  £300,  while  there  were  22  cases  between 
£20  and  £50,  and  44  for  sums  not  above  £20. 

In  Dublin  there  were  69  verdicts  for  sums  above  £50 ;  for  sums 
not  over  £50  there  were  121,  and  for  not  above  £20  the  number  was 
08.  At  Westminster  there  were  359  above  £50,  of  which  55  were 
above  £500.  On  the  English  circuit  we  find  73  verdicts  over  £500, 
and  251  over  £50. 

In  the  year  1862,  for  all  Ireland,  there  were  only  122  verdicts  in 
actions  for  sums  exceeding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Bill  courts, 
and  there  were  285  verdicts  for  sums  not  exceeding  that  jurisdiction. 
Of  the  16,380  writs  issued  in  Ireland  in  1862,  the  returns  proved  that 
5,567  were  for  sums  not  exceeding  £20,  and  4,465  for  sums  over  £20 
and  not  exceeding  £40.     From  all  which  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  business  which  the  judges  of 
the  Superior  Courts  in  Ireland  actually  transact  they  might  better  be 
non-existent,  as  their  duties  would  be  discharged  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  by  the  inferior  tribunals.     Vacation  to  the  Irish  bench 
is  no  figure  of  speech.     It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  their  pleasant 
excursions  through  the  provinces  keep  time  with  the  visitation  tours 
of  the  right  reverend  bench,  for  the  meeting  of  the  wig   and   the 
shovel  must  needs  be  as  merry  as  when  augur  met  augur  on  the 
Suburra;  except  that  not  improbably  in  the -present  mood  of  the 
public,  with  its  eyes  once  more  turned  towards  reforms  and  retrench- 
ments, the  heads  both  of  the  Church  and  the  Law  in  Ireland  would  be 
in  better  humour  if  the  former  had  more  l^rotestants  to  brag  of,  and 
the  latter  more  causes  to  try.     It  is  obviously  an  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  judicial  offices  in  Ireland  to  call  them  sinecures,  for 
they  are  much  better  things.    -lVs  it  is  with  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
there  is  just  the  show,  or  the  slender  amount  of  business  which  soothes 
the  consciences  of  the  receivers  of  splendid  emoluments ;  provides 
such  gentle  exercise  for  the  faculties  as  even  in  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence would  not  be  disallowed ;  sharpens  the  appetite  both  in  town 
and  country,  and  (best  eflFect  of  all)  tends  to  hood^vink  the  good, 
easy,  broad-shouldered  British  public. 

Here  is  the  picture  of  the  state  of  what  is  called  business  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Dublin,  drawn  for  the  year  1863  by  the  well- 
informed  author  of  the  "  Brief  Analysis.'' 

**  Before  me,  as  I  write,  lie  the  21  Legal  Diarie:^,  or  Court  list^,  for  the 
Michaelmas  Term  just  gone  by,  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  Sittings  in  Banco  in 
each  Coui't,  exclusive  of  motions  of  coui'se. 

**  At  the  opening  of  the  Term  on  the  2nd  of  Xoyember,  the  first  Diaiy  shows 
that  there  were  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  on  the  Crown  side,  one  cause  for  arg:ument 
and  three  motions ;  and  the  subsequent  Diaries  show  that  during  the  Term  six 
additional  notices  of  motion  were  seiTod. 
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**  On  the  civil  side  two  causes  and  twelve  motions  appeared  on  the  fiist  list ; 
and  during  the  teim  three  additional  causes  were  set  down,  and  29  notices  of 
motion  were  served. 

**In  the  Common  Pleas,  on  the  2nd  November,  there  were  on  the  day  list 
sevc^u  causes  for  argument  and  eighteen  notices  of  motion ;  and  during  the 
Term  five  additional  causes  were  set  down  and  33  notices  of  motion  were  served. 
*  *  In  the  Exchequer,  on  the  2nd  November,  there  were  on  the  day  list  eight 
caiii^s  for  argument  and  seven  notices  of  motion  ;  and  during  the  Tcnn  thi-ee 
additional  causes  were  set  down,  and  43  notices  of  motion  were  served. 

•*  I  have  not  the  means*of  knowing  whether  all  or  how  many  of  the  causes  so 
sot  down,  or  motions  for  which  notices  wore  so  sen'cd,  wore  heard  or  moved ; 
but  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  the  several  Coui'ts  were  not  troubled  with  all 
the  motions,  at  all  events. 

**Tothe  above  list  wo  must  add  the  trial  by  the  Judge  of  the  Consolidated 
Nisi  Prius  Couit  of  15  Records  and  11  Civil  BiU  Appeals. 

"  The  trial  diu-ing  three  days  by  another  j^uisne  Judge  of  28  presentments — 
an  unusually  heavy  crop  in  nimiber  and  quality,  as  involving  in  one  case  an 
inquiry  into  the  alleged  malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  in  several 
otker  cases  the  value  of  a  multitude  of  broken  panes  of  glass. 
"A  portion  of  tho  trial,  by  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  protracted  libel  case. 
"  Ten  days'  sitting  of  the  Court  of  EiTor  for  the  hearing  of  four  causes. 
"  Tho  pricking  for  Shei*iffs  and  the  nomination  of  a  Bencher. 
"In  this  catalogue  I  have  summed  up  the  possible  ^judicial  dvties^  of  the  12 
CowimnJAio'  Juthjesfor  the  21  sitting  days  of  the  Michadinas  Tenn^  in  the  year 
ofgi'acel8G3." 

The  question,  then,  stands  thus.  The  judicial  duties  in  England 
temg,  on  the  whole,  six  times  as  heavy  as  those  in  Ireland,  are  per- 
formed by  fifteen  judges,  while  in  Ireland  there  are  twelve  to  dis- 
charge them.  It  is  obvious  that  three  Irish  judges  would  be  above 
the  just  proportion  of  judicial  force  necessary,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  as  much  work  from  a  judge  on  one  side  of  the 
^ter  as  on  the  other.  A  bench  of  four  would,  at  all  events,  on 
the  most  liberal  calculation,  be  ample,  and  the  three  Superior  Courts 
111  Ireland  might  and  ought  to  be  consolidated  into  one.  The  pre- 
sent Irish  establishment  woidd  suffice  for  a  population  greater  by  ten 
Millions  than  the  population  existing.  The  smaller  island  is  as  much 
over-wigged  as  she  is  over-mitred  and  over-churched ;  and  to  divide 
hoth  the  judicial  and  episcopal  staffs  by  four  would  be  an  operation  by 
vhich  neither  justice  nor  rebgion  would  suffer. 

Considering  the  expense  of  the  whole  system,  including  the  official 
P^  of  the  establishment,  the  return  made  to  the  public  in  real  value, 
w  actual  service,  is  positively  ludicrous.  If  our  limits  allowed  us  to 
P>  into  the  subject  of  the  Coimty  Courts,  their  jurisdiction,  state  of 
"'isiness,  and  efficiency  within  the  range  of  their  powers,  it  would  be 
^'to  show  that  they  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  made  the 
^truments  of  doing  much  of  the  business  now  brought  into  the 
oiiperior  Coui'ts,  to  the  delay  of  justice,  the  serious  injury  of  suitors, 
^i  for  no  conceivable  purpose  but  to  multiply  fees  for  barristers, 
^05te  for  attorneys,  and  to  keep  up  a  poor  show  of  occupation  for  a 
wnch  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  public  requirements. 
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There  can  bo  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  admiiiis- 
tration  of  justice  gains  either  in  dignity  or  despatch  by  a  superfluity 
of  courts  or  judges.     The  majority  of  the  Irish  judges  are  men  whose 
character,  talents,  and  knowledge  of  their  profession,  deserve  all  re- 
spect ;  but  the  abilities  of  such  men  would  be  much  more  conspicuoos 
if  they  had  enough  to  do ;  and  the  credit  lost  to  themselves  is  lost 
also  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice  itself.     It  cannot 
but  lessen  the  veneration  with  which  the  higltbst  magistracies  ou^t 
to  be  regarded,  to  see  them  by  an  absurd  and  extravagant  system, 
reduced  to  tht^  level  of  those  Deaneries  for  which  even  an  Iriih 
Archbishop  has  nothing  to  say.      An  idle  judge  is  more  likely  to 
be  envied   for  his  good   luck   than    reverenced   for   his    gravity  or 
his  learning.     It  ought  not  to  be  possible  to  speak  of  a  judge  as  an 
idle  man  upon   town.     ^loreover,  the  poor  amount  and  mere  shoir 
of  business  we  have  exposed  cannot  possibly  aflbrd  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  faculties  necessary  to  keep  them  bright  and  vigorous,  or  up 
to  the  mark  of  a  well-worked  Ik'uch  like  that  in  England.     The  uble 
men  on  the  Irish  Bencli  (and  to  disparage  their  ability  is  no  part  of 
our  case)  are  tliemselves  a£rf>ricve(l  bv  the  verv  circumstances  ani 
position  whicli  make  their  olliees  coveted  by  the  inferior  minds  who 
arc  alwavs  readv  to  barter  intellectual  distinction  for  a  life  of  ease- 
An  Irish  ju{lg(^  who  has  earned  his  elevation,  is  denied  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  he  earns  his  salary  as  well.     He  has  a  right,  w^ 
submit,  to  the  same  opportunities  of  distinction  which  his  Engliafa- 
brethren  enjoy.     It  is  no   fault  of  his  if,  in  the  twelvemonth,  1^^ 
tries  more  cases  of  champagne  than  of  law. 

The  damaging  efirct  is  also  to  be  noticed  (for  it  is  of  seriovis 
import an(;e)  of  insuiiicient  work  upon  the  conduct  of  forensic  buB^ 
ness.  Wherever  any  public  functionary  is  conscious  that  he  ^ 
greatly  overpaid  in  proportion  to  the  duties  he  has  to  perform,  *^* 
is  naturally  prompted  to  make  the  most  of  such  business  as  he  h.^^^ 
to  extract  as  much  credit  as  he  can  from  it,  at  least  the  credit  ^ 
diligence,  by  spinning  it  out  to  the  very  utmost.  It  is  not  frC^^ 
shirkijig  any  <iuty  bei'ore  him  that  the  Irish  judge  is  to  be  seen  in  t5^ 
streets  of  Dublin  in  the  vorv  lieart  of  the  workin<2:-dav  ;  on  (%-- 
contrary,  he  has  alrciidy  turned  the  little  he  has  to  do  to  the  b€^^ 
account :  he  has  beaten  it  out  as  a  gold-l)eater  hammers  a  gi-ain  of  goC^ 
into  an  acre  of  yellow  leaf ;  or  as  at  Vauxhall  in  its  time  an  exj^e^ 
waiter  would  overlay  Middlesex  with  the  slices  of  a  single  har^* 
Hence  necessiirily  arises  a  tedious,  prolix,  discui'sive,  talkative, 
circumlocutory  style  of  address  or  argument  ;  hence  not  only  t 
toleration,  but  tho  encom^agement  of  loquacity,  the  "  ixmca  gi 
rulitas  "  and  the  "  studium  imniane  loqucndi "  characteristic  of  t 
Irish  forum ;  hence  the  making  of  fri\  oIoils  points  and  objection—^ 
and  the  maze  of  irrelevant  discussions  into  which  cases  wander,  wh 
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there  are  too  few  behind  to  press  them  forwaixl  and  force  brevity  and 

eaq)edition  on  both  the  bench  and  the  bar;   hence  the  unchecked 

altercations  of  counsel,  the  judicial  charge  filling  the  day,  and  "  to 

be  continued  '^  on  the  morrow,  like  a  tale  in  a  magazine ;  hence, 

when  Miss  Love  sues  Mr.  Faithless  for  breach  of  promise,  the  cause 

takes  the  dimensions  of  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hastings  ;^  hence 

Ae  pleasant  riot  amidst  which  justice  is  administered,  and  the  Mis- 

fflflsippi  of  words  that  passes  for  oratory  with  excited  attorneys  and 

tie  crinolines  in  the  gallery.     Who  can  wonder,  moreover,  where  the 

line  is  so  shadowy  between  toil  and  relaxation,  that  no  weight  of 

years,  or  defect  of  organs,  or  decay  of  facidties,  is  ever  known  to 

force  an  Irish  judge  into  retirement  ?     That  even  the  sad  incidents 

of  "the  sixth  age''  have  no  effect  to  make  him  change  the  ermine 

for  the  night-gown,  the  judgment -seat  for  the  private  elbow-chair  ? 

That  not  long  since  a  Baron  of  that  Exchequer  continued  to  sit  when 

he  was  as  old  as  Priam,  and  long  after  he  liad  been  blind  as  Belisa- 

riufi?    Or  that  at  this  moment  the  supreme  place  in  the  Queen's 

Bench  is  filled  by  a  magistrate  of  still  hoarier  antiquity  and  feebler 

powers — a  man  who  might  be  the  great-grandfather  of  half  the  bar, 

for  whom  the  pitcher  has  long  been  broken,  and  the  silver  cord 

loosed,  yet  for  whom  the  grasshopper,  it  would  seem,  has  not  yet 

become  a  burden,  so  aptly  does  it  tj'pify  the  weight  of  his  duties  ? 

These  things  are  not  seen,  nor  could  they  be  seen,  or  happen,  in 

Eaghmd,  where  the  labours  of  the  bench  are  too  great  for  energies 

which  time  has  paralysed,  and  the  interests  staked  on  the  proceedings 

of  justice  arc  too  serious  to  tolerate  a  weiikened  intellect  or  a  failing 

^le^lor)^ 

In  presence  of  such  a  case  as  this,  it  will  scarcely  bo  credited 
that  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  two  or  three  years  since  to  in- 
quire into  the  constitution  and  establishment  of  the  supreme  courts 
ot  hiw  in  Ireland  report-ed  **  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  re- 
^ice  the  nmnbcr  of  the  judges  in  those  courts  !  "  JN  ot  expedient 
to  reduce  a  bench  three  times  too  numerous  for  its  work,  if  the 
Engli;jh  bench  is  not  prodigiously  ovcrtaslced !  x^ot  expedient  to 
^uce  the  number  of  Irish  judges,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
frequently  in  mid  term  they  take  their  seats  at  eleven  o'clock  to 
«6w  the  voice  of  the  crier  at  one  proclaiming  **  To-morrow !  God 
^^e  the  Queen  !  "  At  least,  if  no  terms  are  kept  between  the 
^plovment  and  number  employed,  let  not  the  proportion  between 
^ice  and  reward  be  violated  also.  Heduce  the  nmnbcr  or  reduce 
^  salaries.  The  cost  of  the  Irish  judicial  establishment  is  £47,49i> 
I*r  annum  ;  while  the  cost  of  the  English,  with  sixfold  duty,  is  only 

'^)  ^Hiilc  wo  arc  writinpr,  wo  observe  that  tlic  Fitzgerald  Will  case,  in  the'  Prohato 
^*^^aa  already  nm  to  twenty-one  days  I  The  siin  set  three  tiuies  on  iliv  speech  of 
^toonsel  and  ti*'ico  on  the  eloquence  of  another. 
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£82,000.  On  the  Irish  scale  the  remuneration  of  the  English  bench 
ought  to  be  £282,000  a-yoar.  On  the  English  scale  the  remuneTatioii 
of  the  Irish  judges  ought  to  be  under  £20,000.  And  what  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Commission  rested  a  report  so  amazing  ?  They 
ought  to  be  strong  to  support  such  a  judgment.  One  of  the  reasons 
assiirncd  was  the  foUowino: : — "  That  as  the  business  of  the  law 
courts  in  England  ha?  been  increasing,  so  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
judicial  business  in  Ireland  will  increase  also,  considering  the  increase 
of  wealth  that  has  taken  place  there  within  the  last  twenty  years."  The 
increase  of  English  business  is  an  odd  reason  to  ofler  for  maintaining 
the  establishment  in  Ireland,  where  business  is  clearly  not  increasing, 
whatever  the  increase  may  be  of  wealth,  of  which  we  have  not  heard 
much  before,  and  which  is  certainly  not  deducible  from  the  statistics 
of  the  law.  Pactolus  seems  rather  falling  than  rising,  as  far  as 
wealth  is  to  be  estimated  by  litigation.  To  make  out  an  argument 
it  ought  to  be  affirmed  not  only  that  Ireland  is  growing  rich  apace, 
but  that  the  legal  business  keeps  well  abreast  with  the  march  of 
wealth,  and  consequently  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  reduce 
the  present  machinery,  which  in  a  few  years  would  be  no  more  than 
adequate  to  the  public  wants.  Nay,  in  strictness  it  ought  to  be 
hIiowti  that  the  business  is  increasing  much  faster  than  the  wealth, 
for  assuredly  if  Ireland  has  been  growing  richer  she  has  not  been 
growing  more  jX)pulous ;  if  she  has  gained  in  one  of  the  elements 
that  determine  the  amoiuit  of  litigation,  she  has  lost  heavily  in  the 
r>ther ;  and  as  the  decline  of  population  results  from  causes  still  a^ 
work,  and  not  likely  to  be  counteracted,  it  is  highly  improbable  tliBi* 
it  has  yet  reached  its  lowest  point. 

But  no  such  argument  as  we  have  supposed  has  been  hazarded^  ^* 
will  be  hazarded,  although  thick-and-thin  supporters  of  cxtravagaO-^ 
are  never  wanting,  no  more  than  eagles  about  the  carcass,  wi^ 
multitudes  of  other  birds  not  quite  so  noble.  To  crave  an  injunct: 
to  stay  the  reform  of  so  great  an  abuse  until  the  country  has  gro 
rich  and  populous  up  to  the  mark  of  an  establishment  adapted  to 
Ireland  of  a  distant  future  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  woidd  be 
insist  on  maintaining  the  Church  until  the  last  Irishman  has  abju«r^ 
Popery ;  or  keeping  up  the  costly  and  mischievous  pageant  of  vi<^^ 
royalty,  in  hopes  of  the  world  returning  (with  Saturn  and  the  Ma^*-^ 
to  sailing-packets  and  mail  coaches.^ 

(1)  The  returns  for  1864,  compared  with  those  for  1863,  afford  no  ground  whate  ^^ 
fur  rockoning  on  an  increase  of  law  business  generally  in  Ireland.     The  following 
of  decline  and  fall  are  expressly  stated  in  Mr.  Handcock's  "Introductory  Report" 
the  whole  number  of  writs  issued,  a  falling  off  of  963 ;   in  Crown  proceedings  in 
(|ucen*8  Bench,  a  decline  from  82  to  65  ;  in  writs  of  execution  a  fall  of  538  ;  in  the 
amount  of  sums  recovered  by  judgment,  a  decrease  of  £235,230 ;    of  side-bar  rulcf 
decrease  of  47 ;  of  proceedings  before  a  single  judge,  19.     In  the  "  special  jurisdictio: 
of  the  Superior  CJourts  there  is  a  falling  off  of  195  proceedings.    In  Kevenue  busines^j^ 
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The  other  ground  taken  by  the  Commissioners  is  no  other  than  the 
prodigious  properties  of  the  number  four,  and  Paley's  theory  of  its 
particular  virtue  in  the  constitution  of  a  court  of  law.  We  almost 
wonder  they  did  not  go  further  back,  and  appeal  to  Pythagoras,  in 
whose  system  the  first  square  number  was  the  very  sjTubol  of  justice, 
4  htmioovyri  dpidfiog  \(TaKig  teroc — as  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics  has  it. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  dispute  the  doctrine  of  either 
Pythagoras  or  Paley,  which  is  simply  irrelevant  to  the  question  ; 
assuredly  Paley  contemplated  no  such  case  as  a  bench  of  four  with 
only  emplojonent  for  one,  or  rather  three  such  benches.  Nor,  in 
truth,  if  it  had  been  presented  to  him,  need  he  have  changed  his 
liew;  he  is  to  be  cited  as  advocating  four  judges  in  a  court,  not  for 
Aree  courts  where  one  would  suffice,  so  that  the  reduction  which 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  Irish  law  establishment  would  carry  out  his 
principle  to  admiration. 

The  opposition  to  any  reduction  will  probably  not  be  from  the 
bench  itself,  which  can  have  no  conceivable  interest  in  opposing  it, 
but  a  clamour  is  of  course  to  be  expected  from  the  mob  of  petty 
officials  concerned  in  defending  every  largo,  and  especially  every 
overgrown  establishment ;  in  addition  to  the  more  general  hubbub 
with  which  suggestions  of  economical  refoim  are  always  received  in 
Dublin,  of  which  there  is  a  signal  instance  whenever  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  is  threatened-  The  clearness  of  the  case  will  not  make 
the  local  resistance  a  whit  less  vehement.  As  Hobbes  said  of  mathe- 
matics, its  conclusions  remain  uncontrovertcd  only  because  it  happens 
tiat  nobody  is  interested  in  disputing  them.^ 

Marmion  Savage. 

tie  Exchequer  the  fall  was  from  194  to  110.  The  returns  from  the  office  for  the  regis- 
tration of  judgments  show  a  decline  under  various  heads  of  2,036  matters.  We  find  no 
JJioease  claimed  except  under  the  head  of  business  in  Banco,  against  which,  however,  is  to 
^placed,  not  only  the  English  business  in  Banco,  but  a  great  part  of  the  motion  business 
^>cfore  the  single  judge  in  Chamber. 

(1)  Looking  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  Bar,  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  ample 

prorision  of  places  makes  some  compensation  for  empty  bags  and  deficient  fees.     The 

B^ber  of  barristers,  candidates  for  business,  is  at  most  about  430,  for  whom  there  are 

l*<>^ed  above  120  strictly  professional  offices,  varjing  in  salaries  or  other  emoluments 

l«»dVy  the  Stat©  from  £100  to  £8,000  per  annum.     The  roll  contains  7  Equity  Judges, 

12  Common  Law  Judges,  1  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  3  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 

^^<"irt,  2  in  Bankruptcy,  1  in  the  Admiralty,  33  Chairmen  of  Counties,  4  Recorders,  to 

''Wch  are  to  be  added  Attorney-General,  Solicitor- General,  3  Serjeants,  a  list  of  about 

w  Crown  Prosecutors  in  Dublin  and  on  the  circuits,  besides  counsel  to  a  number  of 

''^wis  and  public  establishments,  such  as  the  Excise,  Post  Office,  Board  of  Works,  and 

«?  Hke.    Irish  barristers,  moreover,  receive  a  fair  proportion  of  the  stipendiary  magis- 

**•««,  though  situations  not  strictly  legal.     In  India  they  are  not  neglected ;  and  they 

*^  comphlin,  not  without  reason,  of  having  almost  a  monopoly  of  law  appointments  at 

"^fi*  Leone,  and  all  along  the  West  African  sea-board. 
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Amongst  all  the  discouraging  facts  alx)ut  tlic  public  rec^tion  of  tie 
fine  arts,  there  is  not  one  so  discouraging'  as  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing out  what  people  really  think.  The  sameness  of  shallow  pro- 
fession that  mumiurs  in  our  ears  is  a  weariness  to  the  soul.  The 
orthodox  in  art,  like  the  orthodox  in  some  other  matters,  seem  to 
tind  satisfaction  in  all  acquiescence  or  verbal  submission  to  their 
authority ;  they  are  pleased  and  contented  when  ignorance  repeats, 
without  either  feeling  or  understanding,  the  consecrated  formulsc; 
they  are  happy  when  any  one  says  what  iheii  think,  and  irritated  if 
he  says  what  he  thinks  himself.  It  appears  that  many  minds  like 
echoes  better  than  all  the  cither  sounds  on  earth,  and  ^^illingly  pass 
their  lives  in  listening*  to  nothing  else.  Nay,  so  wedded  are  they 
to  this  strange  taste  of  theirs,  that  they  mil  listen  to  nothing  else. 

To  all  such — ^and  alas !  they  are  many — this  book  of  Proudhon'j 
is  not  to  be  recommended.     The  sounds  that  come,  out  of  it  are  not 
repetitions  but  new  voices,  often  flatly  contradictory  of  our  own,  and 
of  all  others  liitherto  familiar  in  om*  ears.    Proudhon  was  a  ver^'  hard- 
headed,  merciless  disputant,  far  too  sincere  to  be  always  pleasant,  saying 
what  he  thought  *'  in  words  like  cannon-balls.'*     One  of  his  phrases^ 
"  La  propriety  c'est  le  vol,'^  was  more  than  a  cannon-ball,  it  was  ^ 
bomb-shell.  It  was  not  exactly  true,  but  there  was  just  enough  truth iB. 
it  to  make  it  very  terrible.     The  pages  of  his  book  on  art  are  charge"- 
'with  smaller  bombs  that  explode  in  our  faces  as  we  turn  the  lea%'es. 

Proudhon  was  "  let  loose  on  this  planet  *'  for  the  purpose  ^ 
awakening  discussion  on  those  fundamental  postidates  which  socie*^ 
likes  to  take  for  granted.  Nobody  would  ever  discuss  these,  if  sot**^ 
bold  thinker  did  not  from  time  to  time  attack  them.  In  the  realx^ 
of  social  philosophy,  and  we  may  now  add  of  art  also,  Prondh^ 
served  the  purpose  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Opjxjsition/'  he  was  use^ 
as  resistance  is  to  force.  No  force  can  be  exercised  without  resi^* 
ance,  and,  in  intellectual  matters,  real  resistance,  such  as  Proudhott-  ^ 
is  verj''  difficult  to  ^\.  Ships  that  sail  on  water  can  go  against  fcS^ 
wind  because  they  have  hold  -with  their  keels  upon  a  resisti^' 
medium;  but  balloons,  those  ships  of  the  upper  air,  are 
helplessly  to  leeward  because  no  strong  element  withstands 
flying  cars.  In  common  practical  matters  the  resistance  is  suppli^ 
by  material  difficulties,  and  men  may  sail ;  in  the  intellectual  regi^ 
there  is  too  oft^n  no  such  resistance,  and  they  drift. 

Before  criticising  these  posthmnous  notes  on  art  which  Proudhon 

(1)  "Du  Pkixcite  de  l'Aut  et  de  sa  Destination  Socule,"  par  P.  J.  Pkoud*!"' 
Paris. 
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it  is  quite  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  tliem 
,  to  comprehend  the  strange  nature  of  the  man. 
great  power  evidently  exists  upon  the  earth,  appearing  in  times 
ices  far  apart,  and  asserting  itself  victoriously  as  an  influence 
enough  to  modify  the  existence  of  humanity,  certain  thinkers 
!sfied  that  by  the  very  fact  of  its  wide  and  forcible  action  on 
id  the  power  has  a  Divine  authority,  or  is  at  least  a  natural 
b,  and  therefore  to  be  examined  respectfully.  I  am  of  this  way 
king,  but  Proudhon  was  not.  Take,  for  example,  the  power 
)ely  and  its  exaction  of  tribute  in  the  shape  of  interest.  This 
has  not  been  created  bv  the  will  of  individuals,  or  the  decision 
Bmments ;  it  grows  everj^here  naturally.     Its  strength  may 

0  us  occasionally  a  temptation  to  certain  forms  of  tyranny, 
legislation  has  a  right  to  guard  us  against,  but  we  humbly 
ae  the  power  of  capita.1  as  an  institution  of  the  Supreme 
i,  and  therefore  cannot  disapprove  of  it  any  more  than  we  can 
ove  of  the  natural  collecting  of  water  in  lakes  and  seas.  But 
xwi's  mind  was  so  constituted  that  he  was  capable  of  feeling  the 
fit  moral  disapproval  concerning  the  central  institutions  of 

To  hoard  capital,  in  his  view,  was  really  a  crime,  and  the 

1  of  interest,  robbery.  Nor  did  ho  maintain  these  views  because 
poor,  and  envied  the  rich.  He  had  opportunities  of  becoming 
and  refused  to  profit  by  them,  from  motives  of  conscience. 

those  English  writers  must  have  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
e  privato  history  of  French  republicans  who  believe  them  to 
3en  actuated  by  a  motive  so  easily  explained  as  mere  envy, 
ere  enthusiasts  who  had  a  faith,  and  for  that  faith  they  gladly 
.  poverty,  exile,  and  imprisonment,  when  the  abandonment  of 
1  have  given  them  ease,  and  often  led  them  to  much  worldly 
ity. 

peculiarity  of  Proudhon's  mind  must  be  remembered  when  we 
i  criticism  of  art.  Whatever  offends  his  moral  sense  he  vehe- 
opposes.  Nothing  is  sacred  for  him  but  his  own  sense  of  what 
;.  There  is  a  violence,  a  virulence,  in  his  onslaughts  which 
I  most  offensive  if  we  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  his  peculiar 
f  view.  But  if  we  are  irritated  against  him  it  is  evidence 
nt  of  philosophy  in  ourselves.  Proudhon  wrote  unreservedly 
» thought;  he  might  have  abstained  from  writing,  or  he  might 
itten  what  other  people  thought.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
1  wisely  in  leaving  for  publication  his  ideas  on  art,  a  subject 
h  he  had  no  special  knowledge;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
we  concede  this,  and  leave  him  the  choice  between  expressing 

opinions  or  other  people's,  it  was  his  duty  to  us,  his  readers, 
^88  his  own. 
ad  no  diflBdence,  nor  deference.     But  these  are  feelings  rather 
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useful  to  warn  iis  off  literary  ground  than  to  guide  us  when  we  are 
on  it,  pen  in  hand.  Men  of  strong  convictions  are  always  liable  tc 
the  accusation  of  want  of  modesty.  They  say  what  they  believe,  as 
if  they  not  only  believed  but  knew  it.  Thorough  belief  has  within 
itself  an  assurance  equivalent  to  that  of  perfect  knowledge.  If  a  man 
has  this,  his  writings  will  convey  the  impression  that  he  is  conceited 
when  he  is  only  convinced.  Tliere  is  immense  assurance  in  Proud- 
hon's  manner,  but  it  is  only  the  language  of  genuine  earnestness. 
Writers  who  are  never  in  earnest  about  anything  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  him  in  this  respect ;  they  can  cultivate  at  leisure  the 
amiable  art  of  modestv. 

The  first  proposition  of  Proudhon  which  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
dispute  is  the  one  on  which  he  foimds  his  position  as  an  art-critic, 
namely,  the  judicial  competence  of  the  uninformed  spectator.  The 
following  paragraphs,  translated  and  much  condensed,  contain  the 
essentials  of  his  argument  ^  : — 

*'I  know  nothing  by  study  or  apprenticesliip  about  painting,  or  sculpture, 
or  iiiiLsic.  I  have  always  liked  their  i)roductions  as  childi'on  like  engravings*. 
T  ani  of  that  innumerable  multitude  which  knows  nothing  of  art,  as  to  it? 
execution,  or  of  its  secrets,  which,  far  from  swearing  by  a  school,  is  incapabU 
of  a]>preciating  manual  skill,  the  difl&culties  overcome,  the  science  of  means  oni 
processes,  but  whose  sufTmge  is  tlie  only  one  that  artists  asj^ire  to,  and  tor  whon 
art  creates.  This  multitude  has  the  right  to  declare  what  it  rejects  or  prefers 
to  signifj'  its  tastes,  to  impose  its  will  ui)on  artists.  It  may  make  mistakes,  it 
tastes  require  to  be  awakened  and  exercised ;  but  it  is  the  supremo  judge.  It  cai 
say — and  none  may  reply — *  I  command  ;  it  is  your  business,  artists,  to  obey 
For  if  your  ai-t  repels  my  insi>iration ;  if  it  has  the  pretension  to  impose  iteel 
on  my  fancy  instead  of  following  it ;  if  it  dares  to  refuse  my  decisions  ;  if,  in 
word,  it  is  not  made  for  mo  I  despise  it,  with  all  its  marvels  I  repudiate  it.' 

*'  Natui-e  has  made  us,  as  to  ideas  and  sentiments,  about  equally  artists.  A 
the  jn'ogress  of  knowledge  is  slow,  and  requii-es  studies  and  otTorts,  so  roslhot: 
education  is  rapid.  Authority  in  art  is  inadmissible.  It  is  enough  for  any  ma 
to  consult  himself  to  be  in  a  position  to  put  forth  a  judgment  on  no  matter  wh-a 
woik  of  art.  This  is  how  I  have  constituted  mvself  an  art-critic,  and  I  i*econ 
mend  all  my  readers  to  do  the  same. 

*'  I  judge  works  of  art  by  the  taste  for  beautiful  things  which  is  natuiml  to  u 
and  especially  by  what  I  have  leamed  in  litcratui-e.     I  have  no  testhetic  intm: 
tion,  and  it  is  onlj- by  reflection  and  analysis  that  I  anive  at  the  api)reciatioT». 
the  beautiful.    But  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  faculties  of  taste  and  understandi: 
are  not  so  far  distinct  that  one  cannot  supijlj*  the  jdace  of  the  other. 
•    *'  ]My  quality  of  judge  established,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  produce  my  decL^iorm^ 

The  theory  that  ignorant  persons  may  judge  of  art  is  so  popuftl 
that  Proudhon  will  carry  the  suffrages  of  most  readers  with  him,  iM 
it  is  of  little  use  to  oppose  him  by  argument,  because  his  theo 
flatters  the  self-esteem  of  the  public,  whilst  the  contrary  one  woiiii- 
it.  I  by  no  means  accuse  Proudhon  of  uttering  this  doctrine  TvifA 
view  to  flatter  his  readers,  for  he  never  condescended  to  anv  arts 

(1)  In  all  extracts  from  Pix)udhon,  in  the  coiu^e  of  this  pap^r,  I  have  condonss 
whenever  possible. 
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4:iiat  kind,  but  the  doctrine  is  very  agreeable  to  them.  If  you  tell 
people  that  they  are  good  judges  of  art  they  like  you  for  it,  and 
^^vilHngly  listen ;  if  you  tell  them  that  they  are  incompetent,  and 
leave  them  to  infer  that  you  consider  yoiu'self  competent,  they 
"become  animated  by  less  kindly  sentiments  towards  you,  and  attri- 
bute your  unacceptable  doctrine  to  personal  arrogance  and  conceit. 

To  judge  of  any  picture,  statue,  drawing,  or  engraving,  three 
distinct  kinds  of  knowledge  are  needed.  First,  an  accurate  acquaint- 
aiJice  with  the  natural  facts  which  ought,  in  that  particular  subject,  to 
Jxave  been  represented ;  secondly,  some  considerable  practical  acquaint- 
xiicice  yrith.  the  means  employed  to  represent  the  facts ;  thirdly,  a 
philosophical  comprehension  of  the  intellectual  or  imaginative 
olcnient  in  the  work. 

Take,   for   example,   a   simple    pastoral    subject,  the    picture    of 
**  Houghing  in  the  Nivemais,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg.    The  facts  to  be  known  by  any  writer  who  would  criticise 
that  picture   include    the    construction    and    movements  of    oxen, 
then  (in  a  less  degree  in  this   instance  because  they  are   clothed) 
tHe  construction   and   movements   of  men,   after  that  the  construc- 
tion of  trees  and  earth,  with  the  peculiar  forms  which  the  earth 
takes  when   it  comes   off  the  mould-iron,  as  Woolner  says,  "wave 
lapping  wave  without   a   sound."     The  sky,  too,  must  have  been 
studied,  and  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  if  the  writer  knew  somc- 
tliing  about  ploughs,  and  had  seen  ploughing  in  the  coTintry  repre- 
sented (the  Nivemais),  and  were  able  himself  to  harness  a  yoke  of 
^Xen  after  the  manner  of  the  peasants  in  those  parts,  that  he  might 
blow  whether  Rosa  Bonheur  had  made  no  mistake  in  that  matter. 
Then,  as  to  colour,  though  the  critic  cannot  be  a  colourist,  he  must 
*^ve  made  coloured  studies  of  oxen  and  ploughed  land,  or  else  he  will 
*^ve  no  notion  of  what  the  real  colour  of  them  is.     Lastly,  as  to  the 
philosophy  of  art,  he  must  know  enough  of  that  to  be  able  to  assign 
^ts  due  place  to  the  work  in  the  history  of  art,  and  to  determine  how 
^  it  ifl  imaginative  and  poetical,  or  if  only  prosaic  and  observant, 
^hat  sort  of  prose  it  is,  and  what  separates  it  from  other  prose,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  of  Courbet.     Criticism  is  nothing  else  than  the 
application  of  a  set  of  tests,  which  tests  are  numerous  and  delicate 
^  proportion  to  the  information  and  feeling  of  the  critic.     These 
^^stfi  are  not  little  rules,  easily  learned,  as  some  imagine,  but  results 
of  elaborate  knowledge  of  very  various  kinds.    Now  it  net>er  happens 
^hat  a  critic  is  in  fuU  possession  of  all  the  knowledge  needed  for  just 
^ticiam,  he  has  the  means  of  applying  one  or  two  tests  it  may  be, 
out  Ui^ge  are  hqi^  enough  for  the  complete  estimation  of  the  work. 
Wnat  is  called  the  public  estimation  of  a  work  depends  ultimately 
^^  the  success  with  which  it  may  have  passed  the  successive  ordeals 
^»  different  tests  applied  by  critics  of  various  competence.    The  weak- 
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ness  of  most  art  criticism  Kes  in  its  ignorance  of  those  scientific  and 
technical  facts  which  supply  the  only  accurate  tests.  Common  critidsm 
is  a  mere  expression  of  personal  liking  or  aversion,  and  deserves  very 
slight  attention  indeed.     Proudhon  would  elevate  this  criticism  by 
Ignorance  to  the  rank  of  something  serious  that  artists  are  bomid  to 
obey ;  that  is,  he  would  have  Ignorance  dictate  to  Knowledge.    It 
has  done  so  to  some  extent,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  Proudhon 
imagined;  and  every  year  the  authority  of  Ignorance  diminishes. 
The  public  now  knows  the  difference,  in  England  at  least,  between  a 
critic  who  has  grounds  for  what  ho  advances   and  a  writer  who 
expresses  merely  his  personal  fancy  or  caprice,  and  it  desires  nothing 
so  much  as  to  find  and  follow  competent  guidance.     The  midtitude  is 
Tiot  the  supreme  judge.     Its  suffi-age  is  not  the  only  one  that  artists 
aspire    to    and  for   which    art    creates.      True    artists    aspire    to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  are  severally  competent  in  the  various 
specialities   of   criticism.      When  these  have   severally  judged  the 
work  from  their  various  points  of  view  a  general  conclusion  as  to 
its  merit  is  drawn  from  the  mass  of  their  testimony,  and  this  general 
conclusion,  more  or  less  modified  by  time,  passes  current  always  in 
the   end.      It   is  encouraging   to   remember   the   establishment  of 
Turner's  fame  in  spite  of  the  popular  verdict.     He  did  not  "  obey '' 
the  multitude,  he  had  "  the  pretension  to  impose  himself  on  its  fancy 
instead  of  following  it ;  "  he  did  "  dure  to  refuse  its  decisions."     The 
multitude  **  despised  his  art  i^ith  all  its  marvels"  and  "repudiated 
it."     And  with  what  result  ?     All  the  popular  outcry  and  clamour 
were  in  vain,  the  few  artists  and  connoisseurs  who  understood  Turner 
silenced  the  thousands  who  could  not   comprehend  him,  and    now, 
no  thanks  to  any  popular  favour,  his  inamortal  name  is  engraven 
where  they  cannot  efface  it,  high  in  the  House  of  Fame.     There  is 
nothing  in  life  more  wonderful,  more  sublime,  more  cheering  to  our 
faith  and  hope,  than  the  certain  ultimate  victory  of  the  few  fcho 
know. 

Holding  these  views,  believing  that  to  produce  art-criticism  of 
any  value  needs  laborious  preparation,  it  follows  that  I  cannot  allow 
to  Proudhon,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  art,  the  title  of  art-critic 
in  anv  serious  sense  at  all.  And  vet  it  seems  well  that  he  should 
have  left  us  his  impressions  on  the  subject,  because  he  wrote  so  very 
sincerely,  and  sincere  WTiting  about  art,  by  thoughtful  persons,  is 
lamentably  rare.  Proudhon  at  least  tells  us  what  an  ignorant  thinker 
worked  out  in  his  own  head,  and  in  the  course  of  his  thinking  by 
the  sharp  penetrating  faculty  of  his  mind,  he  got  down  to  one  or  two 
obscure  truths  which  are  likely  ere  long  to  become  widely  knoirn,  at 
least  to  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  readers.  He  was  the  first  to 
announce  in  print  the  relation  between  some  modern  art  and  the  new 
Positive  Philosophy.     Ho  fished  up  that  murex,  and  deserves  great 
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credit  for  it.^  His  faculty  as  an  art-philosopher  was  naturally  large, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  appreciated  artistic  performance.  I 
mean  that  as  a  thinker  he  could  grasp  the  historical  relation  of  school 
to  school,  but  as  an  observer  I  doubt  whether  he  had  that  delicate 
insight  which  can  justly  compare  picture  with  picture. 

Proudhon's  assertion  that  authority  in  art  is  inadmissible  is  not 
absolutely  true,  but  an  important  truth  lies  hidden  in  the  loose  and 
too  general  phrase.  Any  pretension  to  universal  authority  in  art  is 
inadmissible,  because  no  himian  being  in  the  course  of  one  life  can 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessarj^  to  a  universal  art-critic.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  authority  on  special  matters  naturally  asserts  itself, 
and  is  always  recognised  so  soon  as  the  grounds  of  it  are  ascertained. 
In  a  cultivated  age  authoritj^  on  particular  subjects  is  allowed  to  all 
who  can  give  evidence  of  superior  knowledge  on  those  especial 
subjects.  What  Proudhon  rebelled  against  in  his  heart  was  the 
authority  of  superiority ;  but  such  rebellion  is  always  vain,  because 
Ifature  herself  instituted  and  ever  sustains  that  just  authority. 

The  place  due  to  the  fine  arts  amongst  the  occupations  of  men 
would  naturally  occupy  a  thinker  who  busied  himself  so  incessantly 
with  social  questions.  The  following  passages  show  how  severely 
Proudhon  regarded  art  and  artists  from  his  point  of  view  as  a  social 
moralist. 

"Whether  painters  represent  drunken  priests  as  Courbet  does,  or  priests 
saying  mass  like  Flandrin,  or  peasants,  soldiers,  horses,  or  trees,  or  offigies  of 
antique  personages  of  whom  we  know  next  to  nothing,  or  heroes  of  novels,  or 
iiiiiies,  angels,  gods,  products  of  fancy  or  superstition, — in  what  can  all  that 
seriously  interest  us  ?  What  good  does  it  do  to  our  government,  oui-  manners, 
our  comfort,  our  progress  ?  Does  it  become  serious  minds  to  concern  them- 
selves with  these  costly  trifles  ?  Have  we  time  and  money  to  spare  '1  Certainly, 
wo  practical  and  sensible  people,  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  art,  have  a 
right  to  ask  this  of  artists,  not  to  contradict  them,  but  in  order  to  bo  edified 
about  what  they  think  of  themselves,  and  what  they  expect  from  us.  Nobody, 
however,  seems  to  have  given  a  clear  answer  on  these  points. 

"Every  two  years,  formerly  it  was  every  year,  the  government  regales  the 
])ublic  with  a  great  exhibition  of  painting,  statuary,  &c.  Industry  never  had 
Mich  frequent  exhibitions,  and  she  has  not  had  them  nearly  so  long.  In  fact, 
it  Ls  an  artists*  fair — putting  their  products  on  sale,  and  waiting  anxiously  for 
bn3rer8.  For  these  exceptional  solemnities  the  government  appoints  a  jury  to 
verify  the  works  sent,  and  name  the  best.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  jur^' 
the  government  gives  medals  of  gold  and  silver,  decoi*ations,  honourable  men- 
tions, money  rewards,  pensions.  There  arc,  for  distinguished  artists,  according 
to  their  recognised  talents  and  their  age,  places  at  Rome,  in  the  Academy, 
in  the  Senate.  All  these  expenses  are  paid  by  us,  the  profane,  like  those  of  the 
army  and  the  country  roads.  Neverthejiess,  it  is  probable  that  no  one,  either 
on  the  Jury,  or  in  the  Academy,  or  in  the  Senate,  or  at  Home,  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  justify  this  part  of  the  budget  by  an  intelligible  definition  of  art 
and  ite  fdnction,  either  private  or  public.  Why  can't  we  leave  artists  to  their 
oim  busineea,  and  not  troublo  ourselves  about  them  more  than  we  do  about 

(1)  It  may  be  peixnitted  me  to  observe  that  I  had  an  article  on  the  Positiye  Philosophy 
of  the  fine  Aits  in  preparation,  before  the  pabHcation  of  Prondhon's  book. 

l2 
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ropo-dancers  ?    Perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  find  out  exactly  what  they 
are  worth. 

**Tho  more  one  reflects  on  this  question  of  art  and  artists,  the  more  one 
meets  matter  for  astonishment.  M.  Ingres,  a  master  painter,  like  M.  Courbet, 
has  become,  by  the  sale  of  his  works,  rich  and  celebrated.  It  is  evident  that 
ho,  at  any  rate,  has  not  merely  worked  for  fancy's  sake.  Quite  lately  he  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Senate  as  one  of  the  great  notables  of  the  land.  His 
fellow-townsmen  at  Montauban  have  voted  him  a  golden  crown.  Here  is 
painting,  then,  put  on  the  same  level  as  war,  religion,  science,  and  industry. 
But  why  has  M.  Ingres  been  considered  the  first  amongst  his  peers  ?  If  you 
consult  artists  and  writers  about  his  value,  most  of  them  will  tell  you  that  ho 
is  the  chief,  much  questioned,  of  a  school  fallen  into  discredit  for  the  last  thirty 
yeai-H,  the  classical  school ;  that  to  this  school  has  succeeded  another,  which,  in 
its  turn,  became  the  fashion,  the  i-omantic  school,  headed  by  Delacroix,  who  is 
just  dead ;  that  this  one  has  given  way,  and  is  now  partly  replaced  by  the 
realist  school,  of  which  Courbet  is  the  principal  representative.  So  that  upon 
the  glory  of  Ingres,  the  venerable  representative  of  classicism,  are  superposed 
two  younger  schools,  two  new  generations  of  artists,  as  two  or  three  new  strata 
of  earth  are  superposed  on  the  animals  contemporaiy  with  the  last  deluge. 
Why  has  the  government  chosen  M.  Ingres,  an  antediluvian,  rather  than  Dela- 
croix or  Courbet  ?  Is  art  an  affair  of  archtpology,  or  is  it  like  politics  which 
has  always  been  horrified  by  new  ideas  and  walked  with  its  eyes  turned  back- 
wards in  history  ?  If  so,  then  the  last  comers  in  painting  would  be  the  worst. 
Then  what  is  the  good  of  encouragement  and  recompenses  ?  Let  things  go 
their  own  way,  unless  we  would  follow  the  advice  of  Plato  and  Rousseau,  and 
ostracise  this  '  world  of  art,*  sod  of  parasites  and  coiTuption." 

All  this  seems  severe,  but  is  very  easily  answered.  Happily  for 
the  human  race,  it  is  guided  in  the  right  direction  by  its  instincts 
before  it  has  learned  to  account  for  its  own  doings  by  philosophical 
reasoning.  Those  who  possess  the  instinct  which  either  creates  or 
appreciates  works  of  art  do  not  need  to  quiet  their  own  consciences 
by  any  argument  about  the  wisdom  or  utdity  of  paying  attention  to 
the  fine  arts.  The  art  faculty,  like  every  other  great  faculty  of  oui* 
nature,  carries  within  itself  the  assurance  of  its  own  lawfulness.  If 
any  argument  is  needed  to  satisfy  those  imfortunates  who  can  only 
think  and  never  feel,  here  is  one,  such  as  it  is.  Nature  is  always 
artistic,  the  very  commonest  things  have  artistic  invention.  A  rose 
is  beautiful  and  a  toad  is  ugly,  both  are  artistic.  Xow,  so  long  as 
man's  work  is  unartistic,  it  is  a  discord  in  the  universe,  hence  artists 
scrv^e  the  purpose  of  bringing  man  and  his  belongings  into  Wsible 
harmony  with  nature.  If  you  answer,  "  What  is  the  good  of  being 
brought  into  harmony  with  nature?  we  don't  care  about  artistic 
qualities  even  in  nature  itself;  "  we  can  only  say  that  art  does  not 
work  exclusively  for  you,  but  that  very  many  other  persons  find  in  it 
a  sensible  benefit  and  an  addition  to  happiness.  It  is  easily  showu 
also  that  art  adds  to  human  knowledge,  by  giving  it  visibility  and 
precision,  but  to  do  this  the  art  itself  must  be  conscientiously 
accurate,  which  imtil  very  lately  it  has  seldom  been.  Indeed,  the 
mission  of  art  to  humanity  is  only  just  begun,  and  it  is  less  easy  a» 
yet  to  point  to  definite  services  rendered  than  it  probably  will  be  & 
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few  centuries  hence.  Even  now,  however,  we  owe  to  many  deceased 
artists  much  interesting  and  often  really  valuable  information.  Such 
an  institution  as  the  English  National  Portrait  Qtillery  is  a  proof  of 
the  utility  of  art  as  a  record. 

These  questionings  of  Proudhon  as  to  the  utility  of  art  are,  how- 
ever, rather  introductory  to  his  own  answer  than  the  real  question- 
ings of  an  inquirer  who  could  give  no  answer,  and  believed  that  none 
could  be  given.  Proudhon  defines  art  as  "aw  idealist  representa- 
tion of  nature  and  ourselves  with  a  view  to  the  physical  and  moral 
advancement  (perfectionnement)  of  our  speciesJ^  This  is  one  of  the 
best  definitions  hitherto  constructed.  It  includes  natural  truth, 
idealism,  landscape  art,  figure  design,  and  the  influence  of  art  as 
drawing  attention  to,  and  leading  towards,  the  improvement  of  our 
physical  and  moral  life.  It  misses,  however,  the  affections  and 
sentiments  which  cause  the  production  of  all  art  that  touches  us 
closely.  Art  is  the  expression  of  the  artist's  delight  in  what  he  sees 
or  imagines,  and  an  attempt  to  communicate  the  same  delight  to 
others,  with  a  view  to  their  sympathy  and  applause.  Then  Proudhon 
considers  the  sesthetic  faculty  one  of  secondary  rank,  merely  an 
auxiliary  in  the  development  of  humanity,  rather  a  feminine  than 
a  virile  faculty,  and  predestined  to  obedience.  Here  also  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  from  the  political  or  social  point  of  view,  which 
estimates  faculties  according  to  their  direct  governmental  power. 
The  aesthetic  power  influences  only  those  who  by  their  natural  con- 
stitution are  created^the  subjects  of  such  influence ;  its  weakness  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  only  governs  those  who  are  willing  to  be  governed. 
Political  power,  on  the  other  hand,  governs  also  the  imwilling.  The 
difference  between  the  two  may  be  accurately  estimated  by  the  dif- 
ference in  national  importance  between  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  apart  from 
the  question  of  power  over  others,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  a)sthetic 
faculty,  especially  when  in  its  highest  form  of  artistic  invention,  can 
be  considered  a  secondary  or  an  immasculine  faculty.  Be  assured 
that  to  paint  a  great  picture  or  write  a  great  poem  is  manly  work  in 
the  strongest  sense.  Shakspeare  and  Michael  Angelo  were  certainly 
manly ;  and  however  firm  our  manhood,  it  is  never  too  mighty  for 
the  great  claims  which  the  exigencies  of  noble  art  make  upon  it. 

The  wisdom  of  such  governmental  encouragement  of  art  as  Proudhon 
questions  may  indeed  be  doubted,  but  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Emperor  in  selecting  Ingres  for  honours  rather  than  Courbet,  or  even 
Delacroix,  is  marked  by  Louis  Napoleon's  usual  tact  and  prudence- 
Ingres  may  be  an  "  antediluvian,"  but  his  merits,  such  as  they  are, 
liave  the  advantage  of  universal  recognition,  whilst  the  merits  of  Dela- 
croix and  Courbet  are  strongly  disputed.  The  great  evil  of  all  govem- 
Xnental  recognition  of  contemporary  art  is  that  persons  in  authority 
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can  only  honour  "safe"  men,  and  these  are  seldom  the  greatest, 
never  the  most  original.  Calcott  was  a  safe  man,  and  got  knighted ; 
Turner  was  not  a  safe  man,  and,  thirty  years  ago,  any  official  recog- 
nition of  him  would  have  excited  much  clamour,  which  would  have 
caused  the  common  people  to  douht  the  judgment  of  their  rulers. 
Besides,  it  does  not  follow  that  antediluvians  should  be  necessarily 
worse  than  their  successors;  their  only  faidt  is  to  have  aimed  at 
qualities  now  no  longer  in  fashion  amongst  artists ;  but  these  qualities 
may  nevertheless  be  desirable,  and  to  have  aimed  at  them  may  have 
been  to  render  permanent  service  to  the  arts,  even  though  they  are 
for  the  present  temporarily  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  more  novel 
aims.  As  to  the  fitness  of  the  land  of  honour  bestowed  on  Ingres 
there  is  still,  however,  room  for  doubt.  The  fine  arts  do  not  teach 
men  how  to  govern  a  country ;  and  the  severe  study  of  form,  which 
is  Ingres'  sole  claim  to  consideration,  is  not  enough  to  make  him 
vote  wisely  on  such  questions  as  will  come  before  him  in  his  senatorial 
capacity. 

Proudhon's  conception  of  art  was  large.  He  perceived  the  immense 
extension  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  in  man.  He  saw  that  not  merely 
painting  or  sculpture,  but  everything  that  aims  at  the  adornment 
of  life,  springs  from  that  facidty.  The  truth  is,  that  whenever  we 
decorate  a  building  or  a  piece  of  joiners'  work  with  the  simplest 
moulding,  whenever  wc  enrich  our  dress  with  the  least  bit  of  braid 
or  ribbon,  or  even  put  a  wild  flower  in  a  button-hole,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  give  satisfaction  to  the  artistic  instinct.  A  manufacturer  at 
Oldham  put  a  cornice  round  the  top  of  his  factory  at  a  cost  of  £1,500. 
That  was  poor  art,  but  it  was  an  attempt  at  art,  and  sprang  from  the 
instinct  which  erectod  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  The  dutv  of 
artists  and  writers  on  art  is  to  guide  this  blind  instinct  to  a  rational 
activity.  Thus  we  might  suggest  to  a  savage,  that  instead  of  carving 
and  staining  his  own  face,  he  would  do  better  to  carve  and  stain 
wooden  furniture ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  writer  on  art  in  the 
present  age  to  tell  the  people  who  invent  the  prevalent  fashions  in 
female  dress,  that  although  the  desire  for  becoming  costume  is  a 
right  instinct,  the  existing  mode  is  a  disease  of  it. 

Proudhon's  chapter  on  the  Ideal  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  So 
far  as  I  understand  the  Ideal,  it  is  the  typical  or  perfect  form  to  which 
nature  tends.  But  there  may  be  various  ideals ;  indeed,  they  are 
infinitely  numerous.  Nature  never  quito  reaches  them  in  any  indi- 
vidual creature ;  but  very  clearly  indicates  them.  Proudhon  believed 
that  there  is  Idealism  in  everything,  even  in  a  photograph  of  raw 
butcher's  meat,  chopped  in  pieces.  I  confess  I  sec  no  Ideal  whatever 
in  nature  or  in  photograph}^  but  only  hints  gi^'ing  us  a  clue  to  the 
Ideal.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  however,  to  discuss  this  point,  on 
which  there  exists  little  diflference  of  opinion  amongst  artists.     The 
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difference  which  does  exist,  and  which  distinguishes  modem  art  from 
the  antique,  is  that  we  recognise  a  greater  quantity  or  variety  of 
ideals  than  the  ancients  did.  This  is  of  importance,  because  it  makes 
our  aims  more  various  and  our  judgments  more  liberal  than  theirs. 

"For  philosophers  and  savants,'*'*  says  Proudhon,  "the  iiiodo  of  expreseiou 
ought  to  be  rigorously  exact.  Artistic  expression,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  aug- 
mentative or  diminutive,  laudatory  or  depreciatory.  So  that  the  slavery  to  the 
pure  idea,  which  characterises  philosophy,  science  and  industry,  is  just  what 
destroys  the  icsthetic  sentiment,  the  ideal,  whilst  artistic  license  gives  birth 
to  it. 

"The  object  of  art  is  not  merely  to  mako  us  admire  beautiful  things.  The 
attainment  of  beauty  is  only  the  d^hut  of  the  artist.  Our  moral  life  consists  of 
quite  other  things  than  this  superficial  and  sterile  contemplation.  There  are 
tho  variety  of  human  actions  and  passions,  prejudices,  beliefs,  conditions,  castes, 
family,  religion,  domestic  comedy,  public  tragedy,  national  epic,  revolutions. 
All  that  is  as  much  matter  for  art  as  for  philosophy. 

"  Art  is  essentially  concrete,  particularist,  and  determinative." 

All  that  is  very  true  and  good,  one  or  two  phrases  are  even  deep 
and  show  unusual  insight.  The  way  in  which  Proudhon  defines  the 
change  which  the  fine  arts  love  to  make  in  all  their  materials  is  very 
accurate.  "  Artistic  expression,"  he  says,  "  is  augmentative  or  dimi- 
nutive, laudatory  or  depreciatory."  Ilis  other  assertion,  that  "  the 
attainment  of  beauty  is  only  the  debut  of  the  artist,"  is  more  likely  to 
be  disputed.  Beauty  and  pleasure  are  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
end  of  art ;  truth  the  end  of  science ;  morality  the  end  of  philosophy ; 
whereas  Proudhon,  being  a  seeker  after  truth,  and  a  moralist,  will 
have  it  that  art  tdso  should  seek  after  these  things.  I  reserve  the 
discussion  of  this  point  till  wc  come  to  Proudhon's  more  elaborate 
development  of  his  doctrine.  The  last  sentence,  "  art  is  essentially 
concrete,  particularist,  and  determinative,"  expresses  a  truth  too  often 
lost  sight  of  by  such  critics  as  Proudhon  himself,  who  forget  that  the 
particular  truths  and  concrete  forms  of  art  can  only  be  met  by  par- 
ticular and,  so  to  speak,  concrete  criticism.  Vague  abstractions,  or 
even  abstractions  which,  considered  philosophicallj',  are  not  vague, 
aid  us  little  in  our  attempts  to  estimate  productions  which  always 
come  before  us  with  definite  forms.  Philosophy,  or  at  least  the  broad 
philosophical  spiiit,  is  a  necessary  element  in  good  urt-criticism,  but 
the  knowledge  of  special  facts  is  also  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
would  speak  of  an  art  which  is  "  essentially  concrete,  particularist, 
and  determinative." 

Proudhon  is  less  happy  in  a  curious  attempt  he  makes  to  distinguish 
the  Ideal  from  the  Idea. 

"  The  Ideal  is  distinguished  from  the  Idea,  because  the  Idea  is  an  abstract 
type,  whilst  the  Ideal  is  the  clothing  given  to  the  Idea  by  tho  imagination  or 
wntiment.     For  example  : — 

"  Idea  :  It  is  safer  to  live  in  an  humble  condition  than  in  a  high  one.    Ideal : 
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Pablo  of  tho  oak  and  tho  reed,  combat  of  the  rats  and  the  weasels,  when  the 
princes  of  the  rat  army,  with  their  plumes,  not  being  able  to  get  into  the  holes, 
were  all  massacred. 

*'  Idea  :  Maternal  tenderness.     Ideal :  a  hen  and  her  chickens ;  the  pelican ; 
opossums ;  a  woman  giving  suck  to  her  child  ;  the  lion  at  Florence." 

This  is  very  wide  of  the  mark.     Proudhon  first  gives  an  abstract 
moral  motion,  and  calls  that  the  Idea ;  then  an  artistic  illustration  of 
it  in  ^^8ible  shape,  and  calls  that  the  Ideal.     Turning  to  Liddell  and 
Scott  for  reference  to  a  Greek  author  who  employed  the  word  Ilia  in 
something  like  its  modem  artistic  sense,  I  find  that  "  in  the  Platonic 
Philosophy  the  \Uai  were  not  only  cc^j?,  but  something  more,  viz., 
the  perfect  archetypes,  models j  or  patterns  (Lat.  farmce),  of  which, 
respectively,  all  created  things  were  the  imperfect  antitypes  or  repre- 
smtations,''     The  word  l^iay  in  art  at  least,  does  not  mean  a  tbought 
or  a  moral  proposition,  but  a  Ji/rm  seen  in  the  mind.     So  far  as  a 
work  of  art  realises  this  iimer  vision  it  is  ideal.     Bealism  is  the 
surrender  to  outward  vision  ;  idealism  is  the  surrender  to  the  inward 
vision.     Proudhon's  examples  of  ideals  are  not  necessarily  ideals  at 
all ;  they  might  have  been  examples  of  servile  realism.    He  confounds 
thought  and  ideality,  just  as  our  A^gar  language  continually  confounds 
them.  People  say  that  they  have  ideas  when  they  have  only  thoughts. 
By  an  extension  of  meaning  which  is  metaphorical  we  talk  also  of 
musical  ideas,  because  our  language  is  not  critically  accurate  enough 
to  have  a  special  word  for  that  which   the  musician  hears  in  his 
imagination.      Proudhon's  "ideas''   are   only   thoughts,    or    moral 
notions  ;  and  his  "  ideals  "  only  instances,  or  illustrations.   But  when 
Phidias  imagined  Jupiter,  he  saw  in  his  mind  a  true  artistic  idea ; 
and  when  he  wrought  the  great  image  in  ivory  and  gold,  he  made  a 
work  which,  as  an  attempt  to  realise  that  idea,  was,  so  far  as  he 
approached  it,  ideal. 

Since  Proudhon  was  before  all  things  a  moralist,  seeking  a  definite 
moral  utility  in  everything,  and  appro\'ing  everything  only  just  so^ 
far  as  it  seemed  to  him  helpfxJ  to  moral  progress,  and  since  he  by  no 
means  loved  or  imderstood  art  for  itself,  but  only  as  a  force  or 
influence  which  might  ameliorate  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  principle 
of  art  far  art  must  have  been,  in  the  highest  degree,  repugnant  to 
him. 

*'  Art  for  Art,  as  it  has  been  called,  not  having  its  lawfulness  in  itself,  and 
resting  on  nothing  is  nothing.  It  is  a  debauch  of  tho  heart  and  dissolution  of 
tho  mind.  Separated  from  right  and  duty,  cultivated  and  sought  after  as  the 
highest  thought  of  the  soul  and  the  supreme  manifestation  of  humanity,  art,  or 
the  ideal,  shorn  of  tho  best  part  of  itself,  reduced  to  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
citement of  fancy  and  the  senses,  is  the  principle  of  at  ;i,  tfie  origin  of  all  slavery , 
the  poisoned  source  whence  flotVy  according  to  the  Bible,  all  the  fornications  and 
abominations  of  the  earth.  From  this  point  of  view  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  of 
the  arts  has  been  so  often  marked  by  historians  and  moralists  as  the  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  manners  and  the  decadence  of  states ;   it  is  for  the  same  reason 
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that  certain  religions — ^Magism,  Judaism,  Protestantism — ^have  excluded  it  fi*om 
their  temples.  Art  for  art,  I  say,  the  verse  for  the  verse,  the  style  for  the  style, 
the  form  for  the  form,  fancy  for  fancy ;  all  these  vanities^  which  eat  up  an 
age  like  a  disease,  are  vice  in  all  its  refinement^  evil  in  its  quintessence.  Carried 
into  religion  and  morality,  that  is  called  mysticism,  idealism,  quietism,  and 
romanticism  :  a  contemplative  disposition  where  the  most .  subtle  pride  unites 
itself  with  the  most  profound  impuritj',  and  which  all  the  true  practical 
moralists  have  opposed  with  all  their  energy — ^Voltaire  just  as  much  as  Bossuet." 

This  passage  is  so  powerful,  so  full  of  conviction,  so  strongly 
coloured  with  the  little  crystal  of  truth,  which  is  dissolved  and  dis- 
seminated in  so  much  hot  water  of  fanaticism,  that  very  many  good 
people  on  reading  it  would  succumb  at  once,  and  never  dare  to  oppose 
to  such  stem  and  lofty  morality  the  resistance  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  Let  us  examine  for  one  moment  what  the  principle  of  Art  for 
Art  really  is.  It  simply  maintains  that  works  of  art,  as  stick,  are  to 
be  estimated  purely  by  their  artistic  qualities,  not  by  qualities  Ij'ing 
outside  of  art.^  For  instance,  the  comparative  poetical  rank  of  Byron 
and  Bowles  is  not  to  be  settled  by  a  comparison  of  their  religion  and 
morality,  but  of  their  art.  Leslie  used  to  say  that  he  remembered  a 
versifier  who  considered  himself  a  better  poet  than  Byron,  because 
Byron's  works  often  ofiended  against  morality,  whereas  his  own  were 
perfectly  imexceptionable  on  that  score.  But  amongst  true  critics, 
however  desirable  purity  may  appear  to  them,  poetry  is  judged  as 
poetry,  painting  as  painting,  music  as  music,  art  as  art.  So  w'e  say 
that  naughty  Alfred  de  Musset  was  a  poet,  because  he  wrought 
exquisite  poetical  work ;  and  we  say  of  good  Mr.  Tuppcr  that  hq  is 
no  poet,  because  he  has  not  those  qualities  of  ear  and  intellect  and 
imagination  which  are  necessarj'  to  make  one.  If  Mr.  Tupper  were 
very  naughty,  and]  poor  Alfred  de  Musset  a  canonised  saint  in 
heaven,  that  would  not  in  the  least  afiect  our  estimate  of  them  as 
artists.  It  is  in  vain  to  write  Jeremiads  against  this.  A  painter  who 
paints  supremely  well,  however  few  or  feeble  the  moral  lessons  he 
inculcates,  is  sure  of  applause  and  inunortality.     What  moral  lesson 

(1)  It  is  probable  that  if  Proudhon  were  alive  to  answer  me  he  would  say  that  his 
objection  refers  less  to  the  spirit  in  which  works  of  art  are  estimated  than  to  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  produced^  that  an  artist  who  works  for  artistic  ends  alone  is  a  lost  being^ 
whereas  an  artist  who  works  for  moral  ends  is  always  safe.      Unfortunately  for  this 
view  it  happens  that  when  art  makes  itself  secondary'  to  any  moral  or  intellectual  pur- 
pose, it  almost  always,  as  if  of  necessity,  loses  quaUty  as  art,  and  very  frequently  sinks 
80  low  (axtifltically  speaking)  as  to  get  beneath  the  level  of  all  that  deserves  the  very 
Qame  of  art.    The  reader  may  remember  Cruikshank's  large  painting  against  drunken- 
xiess,  that  was  a  painting  with  a  praiseworthy  moral  purpose,  but  it  was  not  a  picture  at 
^IL     (I  hare  caUed  it  a  "painting  "  because  any  piece  of  canvas  covered  with  paint  is 
entitled  to  that  designation.)    On  the  other  hand  I  remember  many  pictures  of  drunken 
^nd  immoral  satyrs,  by  the  great  masters,  which  were  not  produced  with  that  honour- 
^1)16  wiah  to  combat  moral  evil  and  help  moral  good  which  animated  Cruikshank,  and 
^ei  were  truly  pictures,  and  as  such  are  rightly  considered  treasures,  whilst  Cruikshank*a 
is  worth  as  much  as  the  last  teetotal  lecture,  and  no  more. 
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did  Bubens  teach  ?  What  aemioniHiiig  is  there  in  Titian  P  Evesi 
their  sacred  subjects  are  merely  treated  as  artistic  mc^ives,  and  how 
utterly  worldly  they  both  were,  how  fond  of  pomp  and  vanity,  how 
fiJl  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life !  Yet  they  are  the  princes  of  art ;  and  the  preachings,  and  the 
teachings,  the  inculcated  lessons,  the  elaborate  allegories,  the  ever- 
lasting impertinences  of  inopportune  counsel  that  fill  our  modem 
exhibitions  will  all  be  swept  into  deserved  oblivion,  whilst  these  great 
men  remain. 

T\Ticn  I^roudhon  savs  that  "  art  for  art  has  not  its  lawftdness  in 
itself,  and  rests  on  nothing,"  he  forgets  that  art  rests  upon  nature, 
and  that  truth  is  essential  to  it.  The  two  great  artists  whom  I  have 
just  instanced  as  famous  for  purely  artistic  qualities  were  pre-eminent 
for  their  marvellous  powers  of  obser\'ation,  and  memorj",  and  vi^^dly 
truthful  imagination.  They  are  great  because  they  saw  so  m.uch  and 
remembered  so  much,  and  because,  when  they  imagined,  they  imagined 
with  such  astonishing  veracity,  and  could  so  splendidly  set  forth 
outwardly  on  canvas  what  they  had  first  seen  inwardly.  Art  /ios  ita 
own  lawfulness,  which  is  dual,  namely,  the  law  of  natural  ajqpear- 
ances  and  the  law  of  artistic  exigencies,  and  both  these  laws  are  so 
vast  and  so  complex  that  it  takes  half  a  lifetime  to  learn  them.  No 
wonder  that  writers  like  Proudhon,  who  practise  and  advocate  the  art- 
criticism  of  pure  ignorance  should  not  even  be  conscious  that  these 
great  laws  exist. 

And  even  in  such  technical  matters  as  the  laying  of  a  touch,  or  the 
judgment  with  which  glazing  and  impasto  are  employed,  or  the  pru- 
dence of  using  light  or  dark  grounds,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  get 
light  transparently  thrcmgh  the  colours  or  opaquely  upon  them, 
whether  in  water-colour  it  is  better  to  use  the  sponge  or  for^;o  it, 
whether  in  etching  it  is  wiser  to  obtain  darks  by  depth  of  biting  or 
by  midtiplicity  of  lines,  all  such  questions  as  these  depend  for  their 
solution  on  the  one  law  that  the  best  viethod  is  always  that  rchick  bed 
renders  the  highest  order  of  truth  consistenthj  mth  the  permanence  of 
the  work.  So  that  even  in  the  way  we  estimate  the  most  purdy 
technical  qualities  of  handling  there  is  an  understood  reference  to 
nature.  "What  we  call  quality  in  work  is  a  very  great  thing,  and 
implies  very  great  knowledge  and  observation  of  nature.  Quality 
does  not  rest  on  nothing.  If  a  man  can  spread  half  a  dozen  square 
inches  of  canvas  with  oil  paint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  what 
we  call  quality  into  it,  that  man  has  studied  nature  for  years  and 
years. 

And  again,  when  writers  like  Proudhon  consider  the  art  of 
painting  as  of  itself  mere  dissoluteness  of  the  mind,  they  wfadly 
forget  the  severe  discipline  that  is  necessary  to  success  in  it.  Hub 
.mistake  is  especially  frequent  in  men  who,  having  only  gone  througii 
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the  xisaal  discipline  of  school  education,  consider  the  fine  arts  idle- 
ness. Latin  and  Greek  are  discipline,  they  ImoWy  but  art  is  only 
**  mental  debauchery."  If  such  men  would  try  to  learn  to  draw  in 
good  earnest,  they  would  find  out  whether  art  is  a  discipline  or  not. 
Are  these  gentlemen  aware  that  ignorance  lower  than  theirs  looks 
upon  their  own  pursuits  as  they,  in  their  ignorance,  look  upon 
the  pursuits  of  artists  ?  Peasants  and  field-labourers  almost  always 
consider  mental  labour  pure  idleness.  You  and  I  may  find  a  difficidt 
author  very  hard  work,  but  the  ploughman  over  the  hedge  thinks  we 
have  a  pleasant,  idle  time  of  it  in  our  easy  chairs. 

Proudhon  makes  a  good  and  valuable  distinction  between  personal 
and  impersonal  work.  The  olB&cial  articles  in  the  Moniteitr  he  gives 
as  instances  of  impersonal  work,  Michelet's  "  Historj^  of  the  Revolu- 
tion "  as  personal.  Men  of  genius,  who  always  have  a  strong  per- 
sonality, hate  doing  impersonal  work,  and  instinctively  select  those 
occupations  where  their  personality  may  exercise  itself  with  eflect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  men  without  special 
genius  to  follow  what  may  be  called  more  impersonal  occupations, 
they  shelter  themselves  behind  the  strong  shield  of  custom  or  ofli- 
cialism.  Fine  art  never  ought  to  do  this ;  it  should  always  be 
frankly  personal ;  so  ought  most  literature.  Proudhon  is  right  when 
he  says  that  by  his  own  personality  the  artist  acts  directly  upon  ours, 
that  he  has  a  power  over  us  like  that  of  the  magnetiser  over  the 
magnetised,  and  that  this  power  is  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  artist 
is  more  and  more  energetically  idealist.  To  reduce  this  true  doctrine 
to  a  concentrated  expression,  we  may  put  it  that  the  influence  of  an 
artist  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  his  ideality. 

In  a  few  short  chapters,  Proudhon  rapidly  outlines  the  historj^  of 
art.  Egyptian  art,  according  to  him,  is  altogether  typical,  aiming 
only  at  the  fixing  of  tjrpes;  Grecian  art  is  the  worship  of  form; 
middle-age  art  is  asceticism ;  the  Renaissance  was  a  rehabilitation  of 
beauty,  an  ambiguous  idealism ;  then  the  Reformation  brought  about 
the  humanising  of  art,  by  reducing  it  to  seek  its  material  in  common 
life.  Rembrandt,  according  to  Proudhon,  was  the  Luther  of  paint- 
ing. Then  came  the  French  Revolution,  with  the  great  war  of  the 
classics  and  romantics ;  after  that  a  long  period  of  utter  confusion 
and  irrationality,  out  of  which  anarchy  sprang  at  last  the  new  school 
of  JRealism,  which  Proudhon  regards  as  the  final  salvation  and  reno- 
vation of  art,  the  principle  which  is  ultimately  to  place  it  on  a 
positive  basis  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rational  spirit  of  modem 
intelligence. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  find  in  this  historical  summary  what 
Proudhon  thought  of  that  great  and  fruitful  movement  in  art,  the 
Renaissance.  He  considered  it  to  have  been  a  reaction  against  the 
asceticism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  then  a  development  of  Catholicism 
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triumphant.  The  art  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  outward  splendour 
and  blossoming  of  the  full-grown  sovereign  Papacy.  Borrowing  its 
means  from  Grecian  art,  it  worked  for  the  glorification  of  Papal 
Christianity.  In  this  Proudhon  sees  nothing  imnatural.  Paganism 
had  filtered  into  Christianity.  "  All  religions  have  a  conmion  basis, 
and  on  the  whole  there  is  but  one  religion.  What  is  made  matter 
of  reproach  to  Italian  Christianity  has  happened  more  or  less  exery- 
where ;  every  people  has  retained,  in  embracing  the  new  religion,  as 
much  as  possible  of  its  old  superstition.  Northern  asceticism  never 
got  down  to  Italy,  which  always  remained  more  Pagan  than  the  rest 
of  Europe."  Proudhon  does  not  see  much  resemblance  between  the 
Veuuses  of  ancient  art  and  the  Madonnas  of  the  Renaissance ;  he  is 
"ill  love'*  with  the  (female)  saints  of  Raphael,  but  not  with  the 
antique  goddesses.  He  has  warmer  sj-mpathy  with  Gothic  art,  how- 
oxoTy  though  "  ascetic,*'  and  considers  that  it 

* '  Assorted  itself  with  as  much  power  as  its  predecessors  and  more  sublimity. 
The  Hcuaissance  remains  inferior  to  it  on  the  grounds  of  geniality,  originality, 
and  artistic  idea,  because  in  the  immense  majority  of  its  productions  it  had  for 
its  object  to  ally  together  two  most  incompatible  things — the  spirituality  of  the 
Christian  sentiment,  and  the  ideality  of  Grecian  figures.  This  mi3Cture  of 
I'aganism  and  Christianity,  besides  being  an  inevitable  reaction  against  Catholic 
asceticism,  had  its  utility,  if  only  to  remind  us  of  antiquity,  reconnect  the  chain 
of  the  ages,  form  the  artistic  communion  of  the  human  race,  and  prepare  us  for 
the  Revolution.     But  it  was  not  the  less  an  entirely  secondary  task. 

*'  AVhat  characterises  the  art  and  time  of  the  Renaissance  is  the  want  of  prin- 
ciples, or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  tolerance  incompatible  vdih  the  ardour  of  a  con- 
viction. The  Church  Triumphant  has  entered  into  her  repose  and  her  glory,  it 
seems  as  if  the  purifj'ing  times  of  suflfering  would  never  more  return  to  her. 
"WTiother  from  quietism  or  indifibrence,  she  protects  equally  works  frankly 
Pagan  and  mystical  conceptions.  A  mixture  of  Paganism  and  spirituality,  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  arrived  at  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  form.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  Proudhon  strongly  objects  to  the 
figures  of  Christ  executed  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  he  does 
not  like  them  at  all,  likes  M.  Renan's  Christ  still  less,  and  wants  a 
revolutionary  one  of  the  temper  of  Danton  and  Mirabeau. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  rational  and  philosophical  way  to  speak 
about  the  Renaissance.  During  our  recent  heat  of  reaction  against 
that  movement  very  many  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  its  true  character. 
Modem  Liberals  ought  to  look  back  to  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
ture, and  the  practical  imitation  of  classic  art  which  followed  it,  with 
feelings  of  especial  and  peculiar  gratitude.  It  is  to  that  movement 
that  we  all  owe  our  modem  intellectual  emancipation.  This  is  proved 
by  the  ardent  hostility  with  which  the  enemies  of  modernism  assail 
the  Renaissance,  and  by  their  untiring  endeavours  to  bring  it  into 
general  discredit.  It  is  true  that  the  Renaissance  led  to  a  period  of 
license  in  manners ;  its  palaces  were  not  houses  of  purity,  nor  its  great 
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luxury  without  sin ;  but  it  seems  unhappily  inevitable  that  every 
successive  effort  towards  intellectual  emancipation  should  be  followed 
by  temporary  licentiousness  of  life.  If  this  is  really  inevitable,  it  is 
to  be  regretted ;  but  the  mind  of  humanity  must  and  will  advance  in 
spite  of  these  occasional  disturbances  of  moral  equilibrium.  There 
are  signs  even  now  of  something  of  this  kind  preparing  itself  for  us, 
a  new  intellectual  movement  which  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  relaxation  in  conduct.  What  is  certain  is  that  without  the 
Renaissance  and  the  secular  studies  which  it  fostered,  modem  science 
and  modem  art  would  have  been  still  unknown  to  us,  and  Europe 
would  have  stiffened  into  a  Gothic  China  or  Japan. 

But  the  Renaissance,  in  turning  towards  the  literature  and  art 
of  the  ancients,  fell  into  empty  idealism,  an  idealism  of  externals. 
The  art  of  the  great  time  of  the  Renaissance  had  little  apparent 
connection  with  the  actual  life  of  the  age  it  floxirished  in.  Proudhon 
quotes  a  saying,  attributed  to  Raphael,  that  the  business  of  art  is 
not  to  represent  things  as  nature  makes  them,  but  as  she  ought 
to  make  them ;  and  Proudhon  attributes  the  cxirious  mixture  of 
Catholicism  and  Pagan  mythology  which  distinguishes  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance  to  this  spirit  of  idealism,  which  was  also  the  cause,  in 
his  opinion,  of  the  moral  corruption  which  immediately  followed 
that  movement. 

The  effect  of  the  Reformation  upon  art  was  to  make  it  condescend 
to  illustrate  the  actual  life  of  its  own  time.  It  resisted  the  new 
Paganism  into  which  art  had  thrown  itself,  and  drove  artists  to 
paint  what  they  saw  by  closing  the  fields  of  idolatry  and  idealism. 
The  title  of  Proudhon's  chapter  on  this  subject  explains  his  view  in 
one  word,  "La  Reforme  ;  Cart  s'kutnanise."  The  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance may  have  been  Divine,  but  it  would  not  condescend  to  be 
human ;  aiming  at  what  its  professors  thought  God  ought  to  have 
<lone,  it  failed  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  what  he  /iad  done.  Hence 
Proudhon  gives  a  far  higher  place  to  Rembrandt  than  to  Raphael, 
1)ut8  Rembrandt  and  Luther  together,  and  Shakspeare  along  with 
them  in  a  trinity  of  reformers.  What  he  likes  in  Shakspeare  is 
not  so  much  his  idealism  as  his  true  sympathy  with  common  life 
^md  clear  understanding  of  it.  Proudhon  regrets  very  much  that 
France  did  not  join  this  movement,  and  by  no  means  approves  that 
tiresome  pedantry  which  even  down  to  our  own  day  has  led  French- 
men to  ape  the  ancients. 

The  war  of  the  classics  and  romantics  is  not  unfairly  described  by 
Proudhon.  The  following  passages  contain,  I  believe,  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  the  argument  of  each  party  : — 

"The  romantics  reproached  the  established  tradition  with  two  things:  tho 
first  with  setting  aside  fifteen  centuries  of  history,  whence  the  narrowness  of  its 
thought,  and  the  want  of  life  and  originality  and  truth  in  its  works;  tho 
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second  with  not  ovon  understanding  its  models,  and  being  thereby  thrown  into 
endless  contradictions.  Is  the  history  of  Christendom  nothing  ?  said  they.  Is 
it  not  as  much  matter  for  poetry  as  the  Pagan  mythology  and  wars  ?  And  if 
it  is  artistic  material,  why  are  wo  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  your 
cliissics?  And  then  with  your  worship  of  classic  form,  which  is  your  ideal, 
you  sacrifice  exiyressioji  y  which  is  not  less  important,  and  so  fall  into  conven- 
tionalLsm  and  monotony.  The  ancients  carved  their  calm  gods  because  they 
believed  in  them;  wc,  who  seek  action  and  life,  common  labours  and  civic 
duties,  cannot  accept  them  as  modeLs. 

**The  classics  argued  that  art  is  absolute,  universal,  and  eternal;  that  its 
iniles,  which  are  the  laws  of  the  beautiful,  are,  like  the  rules  of  logic  and 
geometry,  immutable ;  that  the  ancients  practised  them  because  they  under- 
stood them,  and  hence  left  us  incomparable  works  ;  that  there  is  only  one  and 
the  same  art  in  which  nations  more  or  less  succeed ;  that  the  revolutions  of 
history  do  not  nccesvsitate  revolutions  in  literature  and  art,  as  the  RenaUmtnct 
artists  proved ;  that  to  almndon  a  tradition,  consecrated  by  so  many  master- 
pieces, would  be  to  retrograde,  and  substitute  the  worship  of  the  common-place 
for  the  worship  of  form ;  finally,  that  if  th(»  new  school  thought  it  could  excel 
the  old,  it  had  better  try,  and  would  then  bo  judged  by  its  performance." 

This  last  challenge,  as  Proudhon  remarks,  it  was  dangerous  to 
accept.  Old  sj-stems  which  have  produced  their  full  quantity  of  fmit 
always  conteraptuoiisly  inA'ite  young  systems  to  show  theirs ;  and 
when  there  is  little  or  none  to  show,  they  would  have  it  believed 
that  the  immature  system  is  permanently  unproductive.  The  Renais- 
sance had  produced  its  fruit ;  romanticism  was  only  just  beginning 
to  produce,  so  that  any  comparison  on  such  ground  was  unfair.  In 
these  days  we  all  see  that  romanticism  was  less  a  system  than 
an  emancipation,  and  that  its  greatest  service  is  to  have  opened  the 
way  to  the  universality  of  modern  naturalism.  Classicism  was  a 
theon"  of  limitation  and  restraint ;  romanticism  a  deliverance  from 
this  :  naturalism  is  a  boundless  study  of  human  life  and  the  external 
world.  Traces  of  the  two  first  linger  yet  in  art,  and  some  elderly 
men,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  those  once  might}"  wat<;hwordfl  arc 
pronounced  in  these  days,  may  even  still  feel  a  lingering  ardour  of 
partisanship,  such  as  that  great  controversy  kindled  in  their  youth ; 
but  for  the  coming  generation  that  war  will  be  as  much  matter  of 
history  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  part  of  Proudhon 's  book  which  "v^^U  be  read  with  most  interest 
is  that  extending  from  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  conclusion.  The  first 
nine  chapters  are  full  of  principles  and  doctrines,  of  which  I  have 
just  given  an  abridged  statement ;  but  in  the  tenth  Proudhon  enters 
on  the  direct  discussion  of  the  merits  of  modem  painters.  His  first 
care  is  to  define  the  two  chief  elements  of  every  work  of  art,  reason, 
and  taste,  and  to  affirm  that  criticism  ought  to  possess  these  two 
qualities  to  be  able  to  meet  and  measure  them  duly.  In  the  word 
"reason,"  Proudhon  understands  both  sciences  and  morality;  what 
he  calls  "taste  '*  includes  everything  that  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
{esthetic  faculty.     I  doubt  whether  he  realised  the  full  importance  of 
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the  sciences  which  treat  of  natural  aspects ;  he  was  certainly  under 
the  impression  that  a  man  might  writ«  art  criticism  without  them. 
And  I  doubt,  farther,  whether  Proudhon  rightly  saw  the  limits  of 
taste ;  probably  he  included  imder  that  head  much  that  belongs  to 
the  higher  faculty  of  invention,  and  to  the  more  common  gift  of 
simple  observation.  However,  taking  the  two  words  in  his  sense,  we 
are  to  understand  that  in  his  criticism  he  insists  always  on  the  moral 
and  rational  side  of  art,  and  presents  more  roserv^edly  his  aesthetic 
judgments,  which,  he  feels,  may  be  simply  personal.  This  is  the 
way  he  himself  puts  it ;  a  barer  statement  would  be  that  he  does  not 
judge  art  as  an  art-critic  at  all,  but  as  a  reasoner  and  moralist. 

Proudhon  is  very  angry  with  Eugene  Delacroix  because  that 
painter  had  the  misfortune  to  aim  at  the  rendering  of  his  own  per- 
sonal impressions,  and  to  say  so.  This  is  resented  as  the  height  of 
artistic  presumption.  An  artist,  accordmg  to  Proudhon,  is  not  to 
render  his  own  impressions,  but  those  of  the  public — those  of  P.  J. 
Proudhon  in  particular,  as  one  of  the  public.  The  artist  is  to  embody, 
not  his  own  ideas,  but  the  collective  ideas  of  his  time. 

This  is  one  of  those  pleasing  theories  which  the  vulgar  are  always 
so  ready  to  accept.  They  like  to  flatter  themselves  that  men  of 
genius,  after  all,  are  jiot  their  teachers,  but  their  servants  and  inter- 
preters. "It  is  we,"  they  delight  to  believe,  "who  have  great  ideas; 
the  business  of  artists  is  to  embody  our  conceptions,  as  the  business 
of  writers  is  to  register  our  opinions."  It  is  true  that  much  writing 
and  painting  attempts  only  this,  and  succeeds ;  but  it  is  also  certain 
that  great  men  aim  at  something  more  than  this.  Delacroix  certainly 
did,  and  so  far  gave  evidence  of  greatness.  Not  that  his  art  seems 
to  me  really  grand  and  noble ;  it  is  too  agitated,  too  feverish,  too  full 
of  morbid  and  fidse  energy.  Even  his  colour,  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  admire,  is  generally  violent  and  crude,  and  his  composition  often 
singularly  awkward.  With  better  health,  and  less  irritability  of 
nerve,  he  might  have  been  a  great  artist,  but  he  had  not  the  calm  of 
a  mighty  painter.  Proudhon  objects  that  he  painted  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  which  he,  Proudhon,  does  not  care  about,  and  then  asks, 
"  Comprend-il  mon  id&,  sent-il  mon  ideal,  saisit-il  mon  impression, 
k  moi  profane,  qu'il  s'agit  sourtout  d'interesser,  d'emouvoir,  et  dont  on 
fiollicite  le  suffrage  P"  The  objection  to  this  stjde  of  criticism  is 
that  it  attributes  fer  too  much  importance  to  the  personal  predilec- 
tions of  the  critic.  What  do  we  care  about  Proudhon's  "t^'a/" 
when  we  are  studying  Delaeroix?  For  any  critic  to  say  that  a 
painter  is  irrational  merely  because  he  does  not  realise  his,  the  critic's, 
own  impressions  is  a  monstrous  impertinence. 

Proudhon  is  severe  on  Ingres  for  his  "stupid"  work.  The  truth 
is  that  Ingres  is  wh<dly  imintellectual.  Long  labour,  and  a  narrow 
obstinacy^  have  given  him  unusual  skill  in  drawing  the  muscles 
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(which,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  picture  of  St.  SjTnphorien  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Autun,  he  often  \T[olently  exaggerates),  but  no  painter 
of  great  fame  is  so  mindless.  I  have  not  seen  his  "  Yierge  a  la 
Communion,"  but  am  fully  disposed  to  believe  all  that  Proudhon  says 
against  it  as  a  pretty  yoimg  girl  posing  charmingly,  whereas  it  is 
evident  that  when  Mary  took  her  first  sacrament,  it  being  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  she  must  have  been  at  least  fifty  years  old,  and,"  having 
borne  great  sori'ow,  could  scarcely  have  retained  that  early  charm 
which  grief  and  time  so  certainly  wear  away.  I  have  not  seen  this 
picture,  but  I  remember  the  Virgin  in  the  same  painter's  "  Jesus 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,''  a  face  \^athout  character  and  without 
emotion,  like  the  visage  of  a  Baker^  Street  wax-work  ;  and  I 
remember  the  central  figure,  the  boy  Jesus — a  conception  so  common- 
place that  any  religious  printseller  wtU  offer  you  a  himdred  such. 
The  high- water  mark  of  Ingres's  art  was  reached  in  the  Source^ 
where  all  his  fine  knowledge  of  fonn  was  called  for,  and  not  one 
ray  o  i  intelligence. 

There  is  an  elaborate  criticism  of  Leopold  Robert.  His  pictures 
of  Italian  peasants  have  long  been  very  popular  in  France,  where 
tliey  are  rendered  familiar  by  engravings.  They  have  a  great  charm, 
an  infinite  grace  of  composition  and  delicate  sense  of  beautj'.  !Xo 
artist  ever  more  admirably  rendered  the  harmony  of  moving  forms. 
His  groups  are  arranged  with  such  consummate  art,  that  no  limb, 
however  joyously  active,  ^'iolates  the  profoimd  accord.  Hence  we 
yield  to  these  works  as  we  yield  to  beautifid  music ;  they  arc  the 
music  of  fonns  in  motion.  We  are  filled  with  a  deep  satisfaction, 
and  are  glad  that  an  order  so  exquisite  should  thus  be  arrested  for 
ever.  For  in  the  actual  world  of  men,  beautiful  groupings  like  these 
are  scarcely  seen  ere  they  shattered,  but  in  the  works  of  a  painter 
like  Leopold  Robert  the  elastic  limbs  hold  themselves  unweariedly, 
imd  the  fair  forms  bind  themselves  together  in  a  permanent  edifice  of 
grace. 

Whether  Italian  peasants  ever  do  arrange  themselves  so  felicitously, 
whether  their  limbs  are  so  delicately  moulded,  and  their  faces  so 
ideally  beautiful,  I  cannot  undertake  to  affirm.  Proudhon  utterly 
disbelieves  these  pictures.  There  is  not  com  enough  on  the  cart,  he 
says,  for  a  real  harvest,  nor  any  genuine  rustic  life  in  these  peasants 
of  a  painter's  dreamland.  Very  possibly  Proudhon  is  right.  Leopold 
Robert  may  have  pursued  an  ideal,  which,  so  far  as  actual  rusic  life 
is  concerned,  must  be  pronounced  false  in  its  superlative  refinement. 
Yet  though  his  gift  may  have  been  injudiciously  employed,  it  was  a 
great  gift  and  a  rare  one,  and  art  can  achieve  no  perfect  work 
without  it. 

Proudhon  considers  Horace  Vemet  as  irrational  as  Ingi'es  and 
Delacroix.     *'  Sottise  et  mpuissancey  Je  rCai  pas  cCautres  termes  pour 
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caracUriser  de  pareils  ouvrages, "  Such  is  the  verdict  on  Yernct *s  works 
in  general.  Descending  to  particulars,  we  have  a  lively  expression  of 
dislike.  Speaking  of  that  prodigious  canvas  La  Smala,  our  critic  uses 
the  following  highly  energetic  language : — "  Otez-moi  cette  peinture  : 
pour  le  vulgaire  qui  Tadmire,  elle  est  d'un  detestable  exemple ; 
pour  les  honnetes  gens  qui  savent  d  quel  sentiment  elle  repond,  elle 
est  Tin  sujet  de  remords.  L*auteur  a  ete  paye,  je  suppose;  je 
demandc  que  cette  toile  soit  enlevee,  ratissee,  degraissee,  puis  vendue 
comme  filasse  au  chiffonnier." 

I  agree  with  Proudhon  so  far  as  this,  that  Yemet's  work  has  no 
intellectual  or  moral  value,  and  that  it  is  not  even  in  any  high  sense 
artistic.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  great  representative  man,  and,  in 
his  own  peculiar  way,  one  of  the  most  marvellously  endowed  men 
who  ever  lived.  He  painted  French  soldiers  so  exactly  as  French 
soldiers  imderstand  themselves  that  his  works  are,  as  it  were,  collec- 
tive works ;  it  is  as  if  the  whole  French  army  had  taken  up  paint 
brushes,  and,  suddenly  gifted  with  pictorial  skill,  wrought  together 
unanimously.  His  pictures  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  thoroughly 
faithful  record  of  the  common  French  military  mind  of  this  age. 
The  French  soldier  has  a  peculiar  professional  character,  and,  when  it 
is  not  natural  to  him  as  a  man,  he  rapidly  acquires  it  by  contact. 
Yemet  loved  that  character ;  and  as  he  painted  what  he  loved,  he  did 
it  with  a  fidelity  which,  whatever  critics  may  say,  was  by  no  means 
superficial.  Gay,  brave,  thoughtless,  poor,  cheerful  under  privation, 
happy  with  a  little  luxury  or  honour — ^merry  and  kind  habitually,  yet 
stem  and  savage  on  occasion — of  almost  childish  simplicity,  yet  with  a 
tiger-like  spring  and  fury  in  attack — these  little  madder-breeched 
heroes  were  beloved  by  Yemet  sjTnpatheticxilly.  He  took  the  utmost 
interest  in  them  all,  knew  everything  about  their  existence,  could 
remember  every  item  of  their  uniforms  as  a  mother  remembers  the 
little  frocks  of  her  own  children.  Proudhon  has  a  profoimd  comtempt 
for  this  interest  in  externals,  but  what  is  a  soldier  without  his  uniform 
and  his  arms  ?  And  Yemet  could  remember  faces  too,  and  paint 
every  soldier  from  memorj-  whom  he  had  once  looked  at  attentively. 
Proudhon  is  angry  at  Yernet's  honest  taste  for  militarj^  life  in  its 
less  elevating  aspects,  but  what  is  more  wearisome  than  perpetual 
heroics  ? 

Proudhon  finds  it  convenient  to  admit  the  degradation  of  modern 
art  in  order  to  herald  the  great  reform  which  in  his  opinion  is  to 
renew  and  reinvigorate  it.  This  reform  is  the  substitution  of  justice 
and  truth  for  aesthetic  quality  as  the  aim  of  the  artist.  We  are 
familiar  with  this  principle  already  in  England  in  another  form. 
Mr.  Kuskin  has  often  told  us  that  art  ought  to  place  truth  first,  and 
beauty  second.  Proudhon  goes  a  step  farther,  and  says  that  in  the 
human  mind  there  is  but  a  duality,  or  rather  polarity.  Conscience  and 
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Science,  or  In  other  words,  Justice  and  Truth ;  the  faculty  which 
perceives  beauty  he  excludes,  or  wholly  subordinates.  Certainly 
there  is  much  great  art  which  is  devoid  of  beauty,  as  for  instance 
Durer's ;  and  there  is  much  small  art  which  has  beauty,  or  at  least 
tiiat  lower  form  of  it  which  we  call  prettiness :  yet  the  best  art  is 
both  true  and  beautifuL  Proudhon  so  strongly  detests  the  principle 
of  art  for  art,  that  what  he  most  undervalues  in  works  of  art  is 
precisely  their  artistic  quality.  Like  many  men  of  narrow  culture 
who  have  got  hold  of  a  great  truth,  he  has  been  dragged  out  of  hia 
depth  by  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  theory  on  this  subject 
has  never  been  precisely  stated  even  by  Ruskin,  and  still  less  by 
Proudhon.  The  relation  of  truth  to  ajsthetic  quality  in  painting  is 
one  of  inferior  rank,  but  prior  necessity.  This  complex  sort  of 
relation  occurs  in  many  other  things.  In  building,  for  instance, 
the  work  of  the  maaon  is  of  inferior  rank  to  the  work  of  the  archi- 
tect, yet  of  prior  necessity.  In  literature,  grammatical  accuracy  of 
language  Ls  of  inferior  rank  to  the  poetical  gift,  yet  of  prior  necessity. 
In  music,  truth  of  intonation  is  of  inferior  rank  to  musical  feeling, 
yet  of  prior  necessity.  So  that,  in  my  view,  truth  is  to  be  put  before 
beauty  as  the  first  thing  to  be  asked  for,  yet  not  above  beauty  aa  if  it 
were  the  higher  thing.  ^ 

All  these  theories  and  reasonings  of  Proudhon,  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  accurate  accoimt,  are  introductory  to  the 
main  object  of  his  work,  which  is  the  elevation  of  Courbet  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  rational  artist,  the  reformer  and  regenerator  of  art.  I 
prefer  to  reserve  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  treat  Courbet  in  8(Hne 
future  article,  when  I  shall  have  had  fuller  opportunities  for  studying 
him. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


(1)  Proudhon  never  attempts  to  cfitimate  the  value  of  thought  and  imagination  in  ait, 
and  they  can  scarcely  be  b:  ought  under  his  dwilit}-.  I  should  say  that,  in  art,  natural 
truth  is  lower  than  *artistic  invention,  and  yet  more  necessary ;  whilst  artistic  inventioA 
is  lower  than  thought,  and  yet,  for  pictorial  puiposes,  more  nccogsary.  In  art,  as  in 
life,  nocosaity  and  rank  are  often  in  inverse  proportion,  and  what  is  most  necessary  is 
first  asked  for.  ITie  food  of  the  body  is  the  first  want,  the  food  of  the  mind  the  seGond. 
The  material  qualities  of  art  are  ita  first  ntcoKsity  ;  the  spiritual  come  after. 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  X. 
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Barto  Rizzo  had  done  what  he  had  sworn  to  do.     He  had  not  found 
it  difficult  to  outstrip  the  lieutenant  (who  had  to  visit  Brescia  on  his 
way)  and  reach  the  gates  of  Verona  in  advance  of  him,  where  he 
obtained  entrance  among  a  body  of  grape-gatherers  and  others  descend- 
ing from  the  hills  to  meet  a  press  of  labour  in  the  autumnal  plains. 
With  them  he  hoped  to  issue  forth  unchallenged  on  the  following^ 
morning ;  but  Wilfrid's  sword  had  made  lusty  play ;  and,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  order  has  been  given  that  a  man  shall  be  spared  in 
life  and  limb,  Barto  and  his  fellow- assailants  suffered  by  their  effort 
to  hold  him  simply  half  a  minute  powerless.     He  received  a  shrewd 
cut  across  the  head,  and  lay  for  a  couple  of  hours  senseless  in  the 
wine-shop  of  one  Battista— one  of  the  many  all  over  Lombardy  who 
had  pledged  their  allegiance  to  the  Great  Cat,  thinking  him  scarcely 
vulnerable.     He  read  the  letter,  dizzy  with  pain,  and  with  the  frank- 
ness proper  to  inflated  spirits  after  loss  of  blood,  he  owned  to  himself 
that  it  was  not  worth  much  as  a  prize.     It  was  worth  the  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  it,  for  anything  is  worth  what  it  costs,  if  it  be  only 
as  a  schooling  in  resolution,  energy,  and  devotedness : — regrets  are 
the  sole  admission  of  a  fruitless  business ;  th6y  show  the  bad  tree ; — 
so,  according  to  his  principle  of  action,  he  deliberated ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  Vittoria's  letter  was  little  else  than  a  repe- 
tition of  her  want  of  discretion  when  she  was  on  the  Motterone.     He 
admitted  it,  wrathfully :  his  efforts  to  convict  this  woman  telling  him 
ake  deserved  some  punishment;  and  his  suspicions  being  unsatisfied,  he 
Tesolved  to  keep  them  hungry  upon  her,  and  return  to  MQan  at  once. 
.JiA  to  the  letter  itself,  he  purposed,  since  the  harm  in  it  was  accora- 
^plished,  to  send  it  back  honourably  to  the  lieutenant,  till  finding  it 
l>lood-8tained,  he  declined  to  furnish  the  gratification  of  such  a  sight  to 
^ny  Austrian  swonL     For  that  reason,  he  copied  it,  while  Battista's 
^wife  held  doubled  bandages  tight  round  his  head :  believing  that  the 
^letter  stood  transcribed  in  a  precisely  similar  hand,  he  forwarded  it 
to  Lieutenant  Pierson,  and  then  sank  and  swooned.     Two  days  he 
lay  incapable  and  let  his  thoughts  dance  as  they  would.     Infurma-. 
tion  was  brought  to  him  that  the  gates  were  strictly  watched,  and 
that  troops  were  starting  for  Milan.      This  was  in  the  dull  hour> 
antecedent  to  the  dawn.     "  She  is  a  traitress  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and 
leaping   from    his   bed,  as   with   a  brain   striking  fire,  screamed, 
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"  Traitress  I  traitress ! "  Battista  and  his  wife  had  to  fling  them- 
selves on  him  and  gag  him,  guessing  him  as  mad.  He  spoke 
in  a  manner  unusual  with  him,  pompously  and  theatrically ;  called 
himself  the  Eye  of  Italy,  and  said  that  he  must  be  in  Milan  or  Milan 
woidd  perish,  because  of  the  traitress :  all  with  a  great  sullen  air  of 
composure  and  an  odd  distension  of  the  eyelids.  When  they  released 
him,  he  smiled  and  thanked  them,  though  they  knew  that,  had  he 
chosen,  he  could  have  thrown  ofl"  a  dozen  of  them,  such  was  his 
strength.  The  woman  went  down  on  her  knees  to  him  to  get  his 
consent  that  she  should  dress  and  bandage  his  head  afresh.  The 
sound  of  the  regimental  bugles  drew  him  from  the  house,  rather  than 
any  immediate  settled  scheme  to  watch  at  the  gates. 

Artillery  and  infantry  were  in  motion  before  sunrise,  from  various 
points  of  the  city,  bearing  towards  the  Palio  and  Zeno  gates,  and  the 
people  turned  out  to  see  them,  for  it  was  a  march  that  looked  like  the 
beginning  of  things.  The  soldiers  had  green  twigs  in  their  hats,  and 
kissed  their  hands  good-humouredly  to  the  gazing  crowd,  shouting 
bits  of  verses  : — 

"I'm  oflf!  I'm  ofl"!  Farewell,  Mariandel!  if  I  come  back  a 
sergeant-major  or  a  Field-Marshal,  don't  turn  up  your  nose  at  me: 
Swear  you  will  be  faithful  all  the  while;  because,  when  a  woman 
swears,  it's  a  comfort,  somehow:  Farewell!  Squeeze  the  cow's  udders: 
I  shall  be  thirsty  enough :  You  pretty  wriggler !  don't  you  know„  the 
first  cup  of  wine  and  the  last,  I  shall  flout  your  name  on  it  ?  Luck  to 
the  lads  we  leave  behind !  Farewell,  Mariandel !  " 

The  kindly  fellows  waved  their  hands  and  would  take  no  rebuff.  The 
soldiery  of  Austria  are  kindlier  than  most,  until  their  blood  is  up.  A 
Tyrolese  regiment  passed,  singing  splendidly  in  chorus.  Songs  of 
sentiment  prevailed,  but  the  traditions  of  a  soldier's  experience  of  the 
sex  have  informed  his  ballads  with  strange  touches  of  irony,  that 
help  him  to  his  (so  to  say)  philosophy,  which  is  recklessness.  The 
Tyroler's  *  Katchen '  here,  was  a  saturnine  Giulia,  who  gave  him  no 
response,  either  of  eye  or  lip. 

"  Little  mother,  little  sister,  little  sweetheart,  ade !  ade !  My  little 
sweetheart,  your  meadow  is  half-way  up  the  mountain ;  it's  such  a  green- 
spot  on  the  eyeballs  of  a  roving  boy !  and  the  chapel  just  above  it,  E 
shall  see  it  as  I've  seen  it  a  thousand  times ;  and  the  cloud  hangs  neair 
it,  and  moves  to  the  door  and  enters,  for  it  is  an  angel,  not  a  cloud  j 
a  white  angel  gone  in  to  pray  for  Kiiterlein  and  me :  Little  mother^ 
little  sister,  little  sweetheart,  ade  !  ade  !  Keep  single,  Kiiterlein,  Be- 
long as  you  can  :  as  long  as  you  can  hold  out,  keep  single :  ade ! " 

Fifteen  hundred  men  and  six  guns  were  counted  as  they  marched- 
on  to  one  gate. 

Barto  Rizzo,  with  Battista  and  his  wife  on  each  side  of  him,  wer^ 
among  the  spectators.  The  black  cock's  feathers  of  the  Tjrrolese  wer^ 
still  fluttering  up  the  Corso,  when  the  woman  said,  "  I've  known  th^ 
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tail  of  a  regiment  get  through  the  gates  \\athout  having  to  show 
paper." 

Battista  thereupon  asked  Barto  whether  he  would  try  that  chance. 
The  answer  was  a  vacuous  shake  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  an 
expression  of  unutterable  mournfulness.  "  There's  no  other  way," 
pursued  Battista,  "  unless  you  jimip  into  the  Adige,  and  swim  down 
half  a  mile  under  water ;  and  cats  hate  water — eh,  my  comico  ?" 

He  conceived  that  the  sword-cut  had  rendered  Barto  imbecile,  and 
pulled  his  hat  down  his  forehead,  and  patted  his  shoulder,  and  bade 
him  have  cheer,  patronisingly  ;  but  women  do  not  so  lightly  lose  their 
impression  of  a  notable  man.  His  wife  checked  him.  Barto  had 
shut  his  eyes,  and  hung  swaying  between  them,  as  in  drowsiness  or 
drunkenness.  Like  his  body,  his  faith  was  swaying  within  him.  He 
felt  it  borne  upon  the  reeling  brain,  and  clung  to  it  desperately,  calling 
upon  chance  to  aid  him ;  for  he  was  weak,  incapable  of  a  physical 
or  mental  contest,  and  this  part  of  his  settled  creed — that  human 
beings  alone  failed  the  patriotic  cause  as  instruments,  while  cir- 
cumstance constantly  befriended  it — was  shocked  by  present  events. 
The  image  of  Vittoria,  the  traitress,  floated  over  the  soldiery  marching 
on  Milan  through  her  treachery.  Never  had  an  Austrian  force  seemed 
to  him  so  terrible.  He  had  to  yield  the  internal  fight,  and  let  his  * 
faith  sink  and  be  blackened,  in  order  that  his  mind  might  rest  supine, 
according  to  his  remembered  system ;  for  the  inspiration  which  points 
to  the  right  course  does  not  come  during  mental  strife,  but  after  it, 
when  faith  summons  its  agencies  imdisturbed — ^if  only  men  will  have 
the  faith,  and  will  teach  themselves  to  know  that  the  inspiration  must 
come,  and  will  counsel  them  justly.  This  was  a  part  of  Barto  Rizzo's 
sustaining  creed ;  nor  did  he  lose  his  grasp  of  it  in  the  torment  and 
the  darkness  of  his  condition. 

He  heard  English  voices.  A  carriage  had  stopped  almost  in  front 
of  him.  A  general  oflBcer  was  hat  in  hand,  talking  to  a  lady,  who 
called  him  uncle,  and  said  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  decide  to  quit 
Verona  on  account  of  her  husband,  to  whom  the  excessive  heat  was 
imendurable.  Her  husband,  in  the  same  breath,  protested  that  the 
heat  killed  him.  He  adorned  the  statement  with  all  kinds  of  domestic 
and  subterranean  imagery,  and  laughed  faintly,  saying  that  after  the 
fifteenth— —on  which  night  his  wife  insisted  upon  going  to  the  Opera 
at  Milan  to  hear  a  new  singer  and  old  friend — he  should  try  a  week 
at  the  Baths  of  Bormio,  and  only  drop  from  the  mountains  when  a 
proper  temperature  reigned,  he  being  something  of  an  invalid. 

"And,  uncle,  you  will  be  in  Milan  on  the  fifteenth?"  said  the 
lady ;  "  and  Wilfrid,  too  ?" 

"Wilfrid  will  reach  Milan  as  soon  as  you  do,  and  I  shall  un- 
doubtedly be  there  on  the  fifteenth,"  said  the  general. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  express  to  you  how  beautiful  I  think  your  army 
looks,"  said  the  lady. 
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"  Fine  men,  General  Pierson,  very  fine  men.  I  never  saw  such 
marching — equal  to  our  Guards,"  her  husband  remarked. 

The  lady  named  her  Milanese  hotel  as  the  general  waved  his 
plumes,  nodded,  and  rode  off. 

Before  the  carriage  had  started,  Barto  Rizzo  dashed  up  to  it ;  and 
"Dear,  good  English  lady,"  he  addressed  her,  "  I  am  the  brother  of 
Luigi,  who  carries  letters  for  you  in  Milan — little  Luigi ! — and  I 
have  a  mother  dying  in  Milan ;  and  here  I  am  in  Verona,  ill,  and 
can't  get  to  her,  poor  soul !  Will  you  allow  me  that  I  may  sit  up 
behind  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  and  be  near  one  of  the  lovely  English 
ladies  who  are  so  kind  to  unfortunate  persons,  and  never  deaf  to  the 
name  of  charity  P     It's  my  mother  who  is  dj-ing,  poor  soul ! " 

The  lady  consulted  her  husband's  face,  which  presented  the  total 
blank  of  one  who  refused  to  be  responsible  for  an  opinion  hostile  to 
the  claims  of  charity,  while  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  faU  in  with 
foreign  habits  of  familiarity,  and  accede  to  extraordinary  petitions. 
Barto  sprang  up.  "  I  shall  be  your  courier,  dear  lady,"  he  said,  and 
commenced  his  professional  career  in  her  service  by  shouting  to  the 
vetturino  to  drive  on.  Wilfrid  met  them  as  he  was  trotting  down 
from  the  Porta  del  Palio,  and  to  him  his  sister  confided  her  new 
trouble  in  having  a  strange  man  attached  to  her,  who  might  be  any- 
thing. **  We  don't  know  the  man,"  said  her  husband ;  and  Adela 
pleaded  for  him :  *'  Don't  speak  to  him  harshly,  pray,  Wilfiid ;  he 
says  he  has  a  mother  dying  in  Milan."  Barto  kept  his  head  down 
on  his  arras  and  groaned  ;  Adela  gave  a  doleful  little  grimace.  "  Oh, 
take  the  poor  beggar,"  said  Wilfrid  ;  and  sang  out  to  him  in  Italian : 
"  Who  are  you — what  are  you,  my  fine  fellow  ?  "  Barto  groaned 
louder,  and  replied  in  Swiss-French  from  a  smothering  depth :  "  A 
poor  man,  and  the  gracious  lady's  servant  till  we  reach  Milan." 

''  I  can't  wait,"  said  WUfrid,  "  I  start  in  half  an  hour.  It's  all 
right ;  you  must  take  him  now  you've  got  him,  or  else  pitch  him 
out — one  of  the  two.  If  things  go  on  quietly  we  shall  have  the 
autumn  manoeuvres  in  a  week,  and  then  you  may  see  something  of 
the  army."  He  rode  away.  Barto  passed  the  gates  as  one  of  the 
licensed  English  family. 

Milan  was  more  strictly  guarded  than  when  he  quitted  it.  He  had 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  so,  and  tamed  his  spirit  to  submit  to 
the  slow  stages  of  the  carriage,  spent  a  fiery  night  in  Brescia,  and 
entered  the  city  of  action  on  the  noon  of  the  fourteenth.  Safe  within 
the  walls,  he  thanked  the  English  lady,  assuring  her  that  her 
charitable  deed  would  be  remembered  aloft.  He  then  turned  his 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Revolutionary  post-office.  This  place 
was  nothing  other  than  a  blank  abutment  of  a  comer  house  that  had 
long  been  undergoing  repair,  and  had  a  great  bank  of  brick  and 
mortar  rubbish  at  its  base.     A  stationary  mellon  seller  and  some 
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'black  fig  and  vegetable  stalls  occupied  the  triangular  space  fironting 

it.     The  removal  of  a  square  piece  of  cement  showed  a  recess,  where, 

chiefly  daring    the  night,    letters   and   proclamation  papers  were 

deposited,  for  the  accredited  postman  to  disperse  them.     Hither,  as 

<me  would  go  to  a  caff<6  for  the  news,  Barto  Rizzo  came  in  the  broad 

glare  of  noon,  and  flinging  himself  down  like  a  tired  man  under  the 

strip  of  shade,  worked  with  a  hand  behind  him,  and  drew  out  several 

folded  scraps,  of  which  one  was  addressed  to  him  by  his  initials.    Ho 

opened  it  and  read  : — 

**  Yosr  house  is  watched. 

**  A  corpora  of  the  P  .  .  .  .  ka  regiment  was  seen  leavii^g  it  tins 
morning  in  time  for  the  second  bugle. 
•*  Reply : — where  to  meet. 
"  Spies  are  doubled,  troops  coming. 
"  The  numbers  in  Verona ; —  who  heads  lOiem. 
"  Look  to  your  wife. 

"  Letters  are  called  for  every  third  hour." 

Barto  sneered  indolently  at  this  fresh  evidence  of  the  small  amoimt 
of  intelligence  which  he  could  ever  learn  from  others.  He  threw  his 
cjres  all  round  the  vacant  space  while  pencilling  in  reply  : — 

**  V.  waits  for  M.,  but  in  a  box  "  (that  is,  Verona  for  Milan).  *'  We 
taJce  the  key  to  her. 

**  I  have  no  wife,  but  a  little  pupil. 

**  A  Lieutenant  Pierson,  of  the  dragoons,  Czech  ; — ^white  coats, 
helmets  without  plume  ;  an  Englishman,  nephew  of  General  Pierson; 
Bl^eaks  crippled  Italian  ;  returns  from  V.  to-day.  Keep  eye  on  him  ; 
what  house,  what  hour." 

Meditating  awhile,  Barto  wrote  out  Vittoria's  name  and  enclosed  it 
a  thick  black  ring, 
^neath  it  he  wrote : — 
**  The  same  on  all  the  play-bills. 
**  The  Fifteenth  is  cancelled. 
**  We  meet  the  day  after. 
**  At  the  house  of  Count  M.  to-night." 

He  secreted  this  missive,  and  wrote  Vittoria's  name  on  numbers  of 

slips  to  divers  addresses,  heading  them  "  From  the  Pope's  Mouth," 

S'lch  being  the  title  of  the  Revolutionary  post-office,  to  whatsoever 

spot  it  might  in  prudence  shift.  The  title  was  entirely  complimentarj^ 

^\i%  Holiness.     Tangible  freedom,  as  well  as  airy  blessings,  were  at 

*^^i  time  anticipated,  and  not  without  warrant,  from  the  mouth  of 

^  successor  of  St.  Peter.     From  the  Pope's  Mouth  the  clear  voice 

^f  Italian  liberty  was  to  issue.     This  sentiment  of  the  period  was  a 

^^tural  and  a  joyful  one,  and  endowed  the  popular  ebullition  with  a 

^^  of  unity  and  a  stamp  of  righteousness  that  the  abstract  idea  of 

W^erty  could  not  assure  to  it  before  martyrdom.     After  sufiering. 
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after  walking  in  the  shades  of  death  and  despair,  men  of  worth  and 
of  valour  cease  to  take  high  personages  as  representative  objects  of 
worship,  even  when  these  (as  the  good  Pope  was  then  doing)  bene- 
volently bless  the  nation  and  bid  it  to  have  great  hope,  with  a  voice  of 
authority.  But,  for  an  "extended  popular  movement  a  great  name  is 
like  a  consecrated  banner.  Proclamations  from  the  Pope's  Mouth 
exacted  reverence,  and  Barto  Rizzo,  who  despised  the  Pope  (because 
he  was  Pope,  doubtless),  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  him  by 
virtue  of  his  office. 

Barto  lay  against  the  heap  of  rubbish,  waiting  for  the  approach  of 
his  trained  lad,  Checco,  a  lanky  simpleton,  cunning  as  a  pure  idiot, 
who  was  doing  postman's  duty,  when  a  kick  delivered  by  that  youth 
behind,  sent  him  bounding  round  with  rage,  like  a  fish  in  air.  The 
market-place  resounded  with  a  clapping  of  hands ;  for  it  was  here 
that  Checco  came  daily  to  eat  figs,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
'povero,'  the  dear  half-witted  creature  would  not  tolerate  an 
intruder  in  the  place  where  he  stretched  his  limbs  to  peel  and  suck 
in  the  gummy  morsels  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Barto  seized  and 
shook  him.  Checco  knocked  off  his  hat ;  the  bandage  about  the 
woxmd  broke  and  dropped,  and  Barto  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
murmuring  :  "  WTiat's  come  to  me  that  I  lose  my  temper  with  a  boy 
— an  animal  ?  " 

The  excitement  all  over  the  triangular  space  was  hushed  by  an 
imperious  guttural  shout  that  scattered  the  groups.  Two  Austrian 
officers,  followed  by  military  servants,  rode  side  by  side.  Dust  had 
whitened  their  moustachios,  and  the  heat  had  laid  a ,  brown-red 
varnish  on  the  faces.  Way  was  made  for  them,  while  Barto  stood 
smoothing  his  forehead  and  staring  at  Checco. 

"  I  see  the  very  man  !  "  cried  one  of  the  officers  quickly.  "  Weiss- 
priess>  there's  the  rascal  who  headed  the  attack  on  me  in  Verona  the 
other  day.     It's  the  same  !  " 

"  Himmel ! "  returned  his  companion,  scrutinising  the  sword-cut, 
"  if  that's  your  work  on  his  head,  you  did  it  right  well,  my  Pierson  ! 
He  is  very  neatly  scored,  indeed.     A  clean  stroke,  manifestly !  " 

"  But,  here,  when  I  left  Milan !  at  Verona,  when  I  entered  the 
north-west  gate  there ;  and  the  first  man  I  see  as  I  come  back  is 
this  very  brute.  He  dogs  me  everywhere !  By  the  way,  there  may 
be  two  of  them." 

Lieutenant  Pierson  leaned  over  his  horse's  neck,  and  looked 
narrowly  at  the  man,  Barto  Rizzo.  He  himself  was  eyed  as  in 
retort,  and  with  yet  greater  intentness.  At  first  Barto's  hand  was 
sweeping  the  air  within  a  finger's  length  of  his  forehead,  like  one 
who  fought  a  giddiness  for  steady  sight.  The  mist  upon  his  brain 
dispersing  under  the  gaze  of  his  enemy,  his  eyeballs  fixed,  and  he 
became  a  curious  picture  of  passive  malice,  his  eyes  seeming  to  say : 
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"  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  your  features,  and  I  know  them." 
Such  a  look  from  a  civilian  is  exasperating :  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
endured  from  an  Italian  of  the  plebs. 

**  You  appear  to  me  to  want  more/'  said  the  lieutenant  audibly 
to  himself;  and  he  repeated  words  to  the  same  effect  to  his  com- 
panion, in  bad  German. 

"  Eh  ?  You  would  promote  him  to  another  epaidette  ? ''  laughed 
Captain  Weisspriess.  **  Come  off.  Orders  are  direct  against  it. 
And  we're  in  Milan — ^not  like  being  in  Verona !  And  my  good 
feUow  !  remember  your  bet ;  the  dozen  of  iced  Riidesheimer.  I  want 
to  drink  my  share,  and  dream  I'm  quartered  in  Mainz — the  only 
place  for  an  Austrian  when  he  quits  Vienna.     Come." 

"  No  ;  but  if  this  is  the  villain  who  attacked  me,  and  tore  my  coat 
from  my  back,"  cried  Wilfrid,  screwing  in  his  saddle. 

"  And  took  your  letter — took  your  letter  ;  a  particular  letter  ;  we 
have  heard  of  it,"  said  Weisspriess. 

The  lieutenant  exclaimed  that  he  should  ovcrhaid  and  examine 
the  man,  and  see  whether  he  thought  fit  to  give  him  into  custody. 
Weisspriess  laid  hand  on  his  bridle. 

"  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  provoke  a  disturbance  in  the  streets. 
The  truth  is,  you  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  get  us  a  bad  name 
among  these  natives.  If  this  is  the  man  who  unhorsed  you  and 
maltreated  you  and  committed  the  rape  of  the  letter,  I'm  afraid 
you  won't  get  satisfaction  out  of  him,  to  judge  by  his  look.  I'm 
really  afraid  not.  Try  it  if  you  like.  In  any  case,  if  you  halt,  I  am 
compelled  to  quit  your  society,  which  is  sometimes  infinitely  diverting. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  you  bear  despatches.  The  other  day  they 
were  verbal  ones  ;  you  are  now  carrying  paper." 

*'  Are  you  anxious  to  teach  me  my  duty,  Captain  Weisspriess  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  know  it.  I  said  I  would  '  remind  you.'  I  can  also 
teach  you,  if  you  need  it." 

"  And  I  can  pay  you  for  the  instruction,  whenever  you  are  disposed 
to  receive  payment." 

"  Settle  your  outstanding  claims,  my  good  Pierson !  " 

"  When  I  have  fought  Jenna  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  you're  a  Prussian — ^a  Prussian  !  "  Captain  Weisspriess 
laughed.  "  A  Prussian,  I  mean,  in  your  gross  way  of  blurting  out 
everything.    I've  marched  and  messed  with  Prussians — with  oxen  !  " 

"I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  an  Englishman,  Captain  Weisspriess. 
I  am  due  to  Lieutenant  Jenna  for  the  present.  Afterwards,  you  or 
any  one  may  command  me." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Weisspriess,  drawing  out  one  stream  of 
Ins  moustache.  "  In  the  meantime,  thank  me  for  luring  you  away 
from  the  chances  of  a  street  row." 

Barto  Rizzo  was   left  behind,  and  they  rode  on  to  the  Duomo. 
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Glancing  up  at  its  pinnacles,  Weisspriess  said :  "  How  splendidly 
Flatechmann's  jagers  would  pick  them  off  from  there,  now,  if  the 
dogs  were  giving  trouble  in  this  part  of  the  city  !  " 

They  entered  upon  a  professional  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  a  revolutionaiy  movement  in  the  streets  of  a  city 
like  Milan,  and  passed  on  to  the  Piazza  La  Scala.  Weisspriess 
stopped  before  the  play-bills.  "  To-morrow's  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month,''  he  said.  "Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Pierson?  I  am  to 
liave  a  private  peep  at  the  new  prima  donna  this  night.  They  say 
she's  charming,  and  very  pert.  '  I  do  not  interchan-ge  letters  with 
Germans.'  Benlomik  sent  her  a  neat  little  note  to  the  oonserratorio 
— he  hadi^'t  seen  her ;  only  heard  of  her,  and  that  was  our  patriotic 
reply!  She  wants  taming.  I  believe  I  am  called  upon  for  that 
duty.  At  least,  my  friend  Antonio-Pericles,  who  occasionally  assists 
ine  with  supplies,  hints  as  much  to  me.  You're  an  engaged  man,  or, 
upon  my  honour,  I  wouldn't  trust  you ;  but  between  ourselves,  this 
Greek — and  he's  quite  right — is  trying  to  get  her  away  from  the 
«et  of  snuffy  vagabonds  who  are  prompting  her  for  mischief,  and  don't 
know  how  to  treat  her." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Barto  Rizzo  pushed  roughly  between 
them,  and  with  a  black  brush  painted  the  circle  about  Vittoria's 
name. 

**  Do  you  see  that  ?  "  said  Weisspriess. 

"  I  see,"  Wilfrid  retorted,  "  that  you  are  ready  to  meddle  with 
the  reputation  of  any  woman  who  is  likely  to  be  talked  about.  Don't 
do  it  in  my  presence." 

It  was  natural  for  Captain  Weisspriess  to  express  astonishment  at 
this  outburst,  and  the  accompanying  quiver  of  Wilfrid's  lip. 

"  Austrian  military  etiquette,  Lieutenant  Pierson,"  he  said,  "  pre- 
cludes the  suspicion  that  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  army  are  subject 
to  dissension  in  public.  We  conduct  these  affairs  upon  a  different 
principle.  But,  I'll  tell  you  what.  That  fellow's  behaviour  may  be 
construed  as  a  more  than  common  stretch  of  incivility.  I'll  do  you 
a  service.  I'll  arrest  him,  and  then  you  can  hear  tidings  of  your 
precious  letter.     We'll  have  his  confession  published." 

Weisspriess  drew  his  sword,  and  commanded  the  troopers  in  attend- 
ance to  lay  hands  on  Barto ;  but  the  troopers  called,  and  the  officer 
found  that  they  were  surrounded.  Weisspriess  shrugged  dismally. 
"  The  brute  must  go,  I  suppose,"  he  said.  The  situation  was  one  of 
those  which  were  every  now  and  then  occurring  in  the  Lombard  towns 
and  cities,  when  a  chance  provocation  created  a  riot  that  became  a 
revolt  or  not,  according  to  the  timidity  of  the  ruling  powers  or  the 
readiness  of  the  disaffected.  The  extent  and  evident  regxdation  of 
the  crowd  operated  as  a  warning  to  the  Imperial  officers.  Weiss- 
priess   sheathed    his    sword   and  shouted,    "  Way,  there ! "      Way 
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was  made  for  him ;  but  Wilfrid  lingered  to  scrutinise  the  man  who, 
for  an  unaccountable  reason,  appeared  to  be  his  peculiar  enemy. 
Barto  carelessly  threaded  the  crowd,  and  Wilfrid,  finding  it  useless 
to  get  out  after  him,  cried,  "  Who  is  he  ?  Tell  me  the  name  of  that 
man  ?  "  The  question  drew  a  great  burst  of  laughter  around  him, 
and  exclamations  of  ''  Englishman  !  Englishman !  **  He  turned 
where  there  was  a  clear  way  left  for  him  in  the  track  of  his  brother 
officer. 

Comments  on  the  petty  disturbance  had  been  all  the  while  passing 
at  the  CaSe  La  Scala,  where  sat  Agostino  Balderini,  with  Count 
Medole  and  others,  who,  if  the  order  for  their  arrest  had  been  issued^ 
were  as  safe  in  that  place  as  in  their  own  homes.  Their  policy, 
indeed,  waste  show  themselves  openly  abroad.  Agostino  was  enjoy- 
ing the  smoke  of  paper  cigarettes,  with  all  prudent  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  an  inflammable  beard.  Perceiving  Wilfrid  going  by, 
he  said,  *^  An  Englishman !  I  continue  to  hope  much  from  his 
countrymen.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so,  only  they  insist  on  it.  They 
have  promised,  and  more  than  once,  to  sail  a  fleet  to  our  assist- 
ance across  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  I  believe  they  will — ^pro- 
bably in  the  watery  epoch  which  is  to  follow  Metternich.  Behold 
my  Carlo  approaching.  The  heart  of  that  lad  doth  so  boil  the 
brain  of  him,  he  can  scarcely  keep  the  lid  on.  What  is  it  now  ? 
8peak,  my  son." 

Carlo  Ammiani  had  to  communicate  that  he  had  just  seen  a  black 
circle  to  Vittoria's  name  on  two  public  playbills.  His  endeavour  to 
ape  a  deliberative  gravity  while  he  told  the  tale,  roused  Agostino's 
humouristic  ire. 

"  Kound  /ler  name  ?  "  said  Agostino. 

"  Yes ;  and  in  every  bill." 

**  Meaning,  that  she  is  suspected  !  " 

"  Meaning  any  damnable  thing  you  like," 

**  It's  a  device  of  the  enemy." 

Agostino,  glad  of  the  pretext  to  recur  to  his  habitual  luxurious 
irony,  threw  himself  back,  repeating,  "  It's  a  device  of  the  enemy. 
Calculate,  my  son,  that  the  enemy  invariably  knows  all  you  intend  to 
do ;  determine  simply  to  astonish  him  with  what  you  do.  IntentiouB 
have  lungs.  Carlo,  and  depend  on  the  circumambient  air,  which,  if  not 
designedly  treacherous,  is  conmiunicative.  Deeds,  I  need  not  remark, 
are  a  different  body.  It  has  for  many  generations  been  our  Italian 
error  to  imagine  a  positive  blood  relationship — not  to  say  maternity 
itself — existing  between  intentions  and  deeds.  Nothing  of  the  sort! 
There  is  only  the  intention  of  a  link  to  imite  them.  You  perceive  ? 
It's  much  to  be  famous  for  fine  intentions,  so  we  won't  complain.  In- 
deed, it's  not  our  business  to  complain,  but  Posterity's ;  for  fine  inten- 
tions are  really  rich  possessions,  but  they  don't  leave  grand  legacies ; 
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that  is  all.  They  mean  to  possess  the  future:  they  are  only  the 
voluptuous  sons  of  the  present.  It's  my  belief,  Carlino,  from  observa- 
tion, apprehension,  and  other  gifts  of  my  senses,  that  our  paternal 
government  is  not  imacquainted  with  our  intention  to  sing  a  song  in 
a  certain  opera.  And  it  may  have  learnt  our  clumsy  method  of 
enclosing  names  publicly,  at  the  bidding  of  a  non-appointed  pro- 
secutor, so  to  isolate  or  extinguish  them.  Who  can  say  ?  Oh,  ay  I 
Yes  !  the  machinery  that  can  so  easily  be  made  rickety  is  to  blame ; 
we  admit  that ;  but  if  you  vnll  have  a  conspiracy  like  a  Geneva 
watch,  you  must  expect  any  slight  interference  with  the  laws  that 
govern  it  to  upset  the  mechanism  altogether.  Ah — a  !  look  yonder, 
but  not  hastily,  my  Carlo.  Checco  is  nearing  us,  and  he  knows 
that  he  has  fellows  after  him.  And  if  I  guess  right,  he  has  a  burden 
to  deliver  to  one  of  us.*' 

Checco  came  along  at  his  usual  pace,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
he  fancied  himself  under  espionage.  On  two  sides  of  the  square  a 
suspicious  figure  threaded  its  way  in  the  line  of  shade  not  far  behind 
him.  Checco  passed  the  cafie  looking  at  nothing  but  the  huge  hands 
he  rubbed  over  and  over.  The  manifest  agents  of  the  polizia  were 
nearing  when  Checco  ran  back,  and  began  mouthing  as  in  retort  at 
something  that  had  been  spoken  from  the  cafie  as  he  shot  by.  He 
made  a  gabbling  appeal  on  either  side,  and  addressed  the  pair  of 
apparent  mouchards  in  what,  if  intelligible,  shoidd  have  been  the 
language  of  earnest  entreaty.  At  the  first  word  which  the  caflFe 
was  guilty  of  uttering,  a  fit  of  exasperation  seized  him,  and  the 
excitable  creature  plucked  at  his  hat  and  sent  it  whirling  across  the 
open-air  tables  right  through  the  door-way.  Then,  with  a  whine, 
he  begged  his  new  friends  to  get  his  hat  back  for  him.  They 
complied. 

"  We  only  called  *  Illustrissimo  !  "'  said  Agostino,  as  one  of  the 
men  returned  from  the  interior  of  the  cafie  hat  in  hand. 

"  The  Signori  should  have  known  better — it  is  an  idiot,"  the 
man  replied.  He  was  a  novice :  in  daring  to  rebuke  he  betrayed 
his  office. 

Checco  snatched  his  hat  from  his  attentive  friend  grinning,  and 
was  away  in  a  fiash.  Thereupon  the  caffe  laughed,  and  laughed  with 
an  abashing  vehemence  that  disconcerted  the  spies.  They  wavered 
in  their  choice  of  following  Checco  or  not ;  one  went  a  step  forward, 
one  pulled  back;  the  loiterer  hurried  to  rejoin  his  comrade,  who  was 
now  for  a  retrograde  movement,  and  standing  together  they  swayed 
like  two  imperfectly  jolly  fellows,  or  ballet  bandits,  each  plucking  at 
the  other,  until  at  last  the  maddening  laughter  made  them  break, 
reciprocate  cat-like  hisses  of  abuse,  and  escape  as  they  best  could — 
lamentable  figures. 

"  It  says  well  for  Milan  that  the  Tedeschi  can  scrape  up  nothing 
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better  from  the  gutters  than  rascals  the  like  of  those  for  their  service,'* 
quoth  Agostino.     "Eh,  signer  Conte ?" 

**  That  enclosure  about  La  Vittoria's  name  on  the  bills  is  correct," 
said  the  person  addressed  in  a  low  tone.  He  turned  and  indicated 
one  who  followed  from  the  interior  of  the  caffe. 

"  1£  Barto  is  to  be  trusted  she  is  not  safe,"  the  latter  remarked. 
He  produced  a  paper  that  had  been  secreted  in  Checco's  hat.  Under 
the  date  and  the  superscription  of  the  Pope's  mouth,  "  La  Vittoria  " 
stood  out  in  the  ominous  heavily-pencilled  ring:  the  initials  of 
Barto  B.izzo  were  in  a  comer.     Agostino  began  smoothing  his  beard. 

"  He  has  discovered  that  she  is  not  trustworthy,"  said  Coimt 
Medole,  a  young  man  of  a  premature  gravity  and  partial  baldness, 
who  spoke  habitually  with  a  forefinger  pressed  flat  on  his  long 
pointed  chin. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Count  Medole,  that  you  attach  im- 
portance to  a  communication  of  this  sort?"  said  Carlo,  forcing  an 
amazement  to  conceal  his  anger. 

"  I  do,  Count  Ammiani,"  returned  the  patrician  conspirator. 

"  You  reaUy  listen  to  a  man  you  despise  ?" 

"  I  do  not  despise  him,  my  friend." 

"  You  cannot  surely  tell  me  that  you  allow  such  a  man,  on  his  sole 
authority,  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  signorina?" 

"  I  believe  that  he  has  not." 

"  Believe  ?  trust  him  ?  then  we  are  all  in  his  hands.  What  can 
you  mean  ?  Come  to  the  signorina  herself  instantly.  Agostino,  you 
now  conduct  Count  Medole  to  her,  and  save  him  from  the  shame 
of  subscribing  to  the  monstrous  calumny.  I  beg  you  to  go  with  our 
Agostino,  Count  Medole.  It  is  time  for  you — I  honour  you  for  the 
part  you  have  taken ;  but  it  is  time  to  act  according  to  your  own 
l)etter  judgment." 

Count  Medole  bowed. 

**  The  filthy  rat ! "  cried  Ammiani,  panting  to  let  out  his  wrath. 

"A  serviceable  dog,"  Agostino  remarked  correctingly.  "Keep 
true  to  the  form  of  animal,  Carlo.  He  has  done  good  service  in  his 
"time." 

You  listen  to  the  man  ?"  Carlo  said,  now  thoroughly  amazed. 
An  indiscretion  is  possible  to  woman,  my  lad.     She  may  have 
been  indiscreet  in  some  way.     I  am  compelled  to  admit  the  existence 
of  possibilities." 

"  Of  all  men,  you,  Agostino  !  You  call  her  daughter,  and  profess 
to  love  her." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Agostino,  sharply.  "  The  question  concerns  the 
country,  not  the  girl."  He  added  in  an  under-breath,  "  I  think  you 
are  professing  that  you  love  her  a  little  too  strongly,  and  scarce  give 
her  much  help  as  an  advocate.     The  matter  must  be  looked  into.     If 
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Barto  shall  be  found  to  have  acted  without  just  grounds,  I  am  certain 
that  Count  Medole" — he  turned  suavely  to  the  nobleman — "will 
withdraw  confidence  from  him  ;  and  that  will  be  equivalent  to  a  rope's- 
end  for  Barto.     We  shall  see  him  to-night  at  your  house  ?'* 

"  He  will  be  there,"  Medole  said. 

"But  the  harm's  done;  the  mischief's  done!  And  what's  to 
follow  if  you  shall  choose  to  consider  this  vile  idiot  justified  ? "  asked 
Ammiani. 

**  She  sings,  and  there  is  no  rising,"  said  Medole. 

"She  is  detached  from  the  patriotic  battery,  for  the  moment: 
it  will  be  better  for  her  not  to  sing  at  all,"  said  Agostino.  "In 
fact,  Barto  has  merely  given  us  warning  that — and  things  look 
like  it — ^the  Fifteenth  is  likely  to  be  an  Austrian  feast-day.  Tour 
arm,  my  son.  We  will  join  yon  to-night,  my  dear  Coimt.  Now, 
Carlo,  I  was  observing,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Austrians  are  not 
going  to  be  surprised  by  us,  and  it  afibrds  me  exquisite  comfort 
Fellows  prepared  are  never  more  than  prepared  for  one  day  and 
another  day ;  and  they  are  sure  to  be  in  a  state  of  lax  preparation 
after  a  first  and  second  disappointment.  On  the  contrary,  fellows 
surprised" — Agostino  had  recovered  his  old  smile  again — "fellows 
surprised  may  be  expected  to  make  use  of  the  inspirations  pertaining 
to  genius.     Don't  you  see?" 

"Oh,  cruel!  I  am  sick  of  you  all!"  Carlo  exclaimed.  "Look 
at  her ;  think  of  her,  with  her  pure  dream  of  Italy  and  her  noble 
devotion.     And  you  permit  a  doubt  to  be  cast  on  her  ! " 

"  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  you  have  an  idea  of  the  country  not 
being  worthy  of  her?"  said  Agostino,  slyly.     "The   chief,  I  fancy, 
did  not  take  certain  facts  into  his  calculation  when  he  pleaded  that 
the  conspiratrix  was  the  sum  and  completion  of  the  conspirator.    You    - 
will  come  to  Medole's  to-night.  Carlo.     You  need  not  be  too  sweet  to  f^ 
him,  but  beware  of  explosiveness.     I,  a  Hepublican,  am  nevertheless    -a 
a  practical  exponent  of  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  imity.     I  accept    • 
the  local  leadership  of  Medole — on  whom  I  can  never  look  without   * 
thinking  of  an  unfeathered  pie  ;  and  I  submit  to  be  assisted  by  the  -^ 
man  Barto  Rizzo.     Do  thou  likewise,  my  son.     Let  your  enamoured .  J 
scusatious  follow  that  duty,  and  with  a  breezy  space  between.     A  — 
conspiracy  is  an  epitome  of  humanity  with  a  boiling  power  beneath  -^ 
it.     You're  no  more  than  a  bit  of  a  mechanism  : — ^happy  if  it  goes-'fi 
at  Jill!" 

Agostino  said  that  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  Vittoria  in  the  evaiing.  -^ 
Ammiani  had  determined  to  hunt  out  Barto  Rizzo  and  the  heads  oQfc 
the  clubs  before  he  saw  her.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  behold  in  the^3 
Piazza  the  Englishman  who  had  exchanged  cards  with  him  on  tho^^ 
Mott crone.  Captain  Gambler  advanced  upon  a  ceremonious  bow^'" 
saying  frankly,  in  a  more  colloquial  French  than  he  had  employ 
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fc  their  first  intOTview^  thit  he  had  to  apdogiae  for  hia  conduct,  and 
»  request  monaieur's'  excuse.  ^^  If/'  he  pursued,  "  that  hidy  is  the 
loson  whom  I  knew  formerly  in  England  as  Mademoiselle  BeUoni, 
nd  ia  now  known  as  Mademoiselle  Yittoria  CSampa,  may  I  beg  you 
Q.  inform  her  liiat,  according  to  what  I  have  heard,  she  is  likely  to 
le  in  some  danger  to-morrow?"  What  the  exact  nature  of  the 
ianger  was,  Captain  Gambier  could  not  say. 

Ammiani  replied :  "  She  is  in  need  of  all  her  friends,"  and  took 
he  pressure  of  the  Englishman's  hand,  who  would  fain  have  asked 
Bore  but  for  the  stately  courtesy  of  the  Italian's  withdrawing  salute. 
jpimiani  could  no  Icmger  doubt  ihat  Yittoria'a  implication  in  the 
onspiracy  was  known. 
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dark  on  the  same  day  antecedent  to  the  outlM'eak,  Yittoria, 
ftth.  her  fSuthful  B^po  at  her  heels,  left  h^r  mother  to  run  and  pass 
le  comforting  hour  in  the  society  of  the  signora  Laura  Piaveni  and 
sr  children. 

There  were  two  daughters  of  a  parasitical  Italian  nobleman, 
*  whom  one  had  married  the  patriot  Oiacomo  Piaveni,  and  one 
I  Austrian  diplomatist,  the  Commendatore  Graf  von  Lenkenstein. 
ooxit  Serabiglione  was  traditionally  parasitical.  His  ancestors  all 
■d  moved  in  courts.  The  children  of  the  house  had  illustrious 
xmsoTS.  The  house  itself  was  a  symbolical  sunflower  constantly 
mung  towards  Boyalty.  Qreat  excuses  are  to  be  made  for  this,  the 
kst  male  descendants  whose  father  in  his  youth  had  been  an  Imperial 
mge,  and  who  had  been  nursed  in  the  conception  that  Italy  (or  at 
aurt  Jjombardy)  was  a  natural  fief  of  Austria,  allied  by  instinct  and 
yr  interest  to  the  holders  of  the  Alps.  Count  Serabiglione  mixed 
tttle  with  his  countrymen, — the  statement  might  be  inversed, — ^but 
rhen,  perchance,  he  was  among  them,  he  talked  willingly  of  the 
Lcdeachi,  and  voluntarily  declared  them  to  be  gross,  obstinate,  offen- 
ive  ;  bears,  in  short.  At  such  times  he  would  intimate  in  any  cordial 
WKt  that  the  serpent  was  probably  a  match  for  the  bear  in  a  game  of 
kiH,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was  shown  in  his  selection 
if  the  bear  as  his  master,,  since,  by  the  ordination  of  circumstances, 
naster  he  must  have.  The  count  would  speak  pityingly  of  the  poor 
lepraved  intellects  which  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  coming  Kingdc»ii 
xf  Italy  united :  the  lunatics  who  preached  of  it  he  considered  a  sort 
)f  adf-elected  targets  for  appointed  files  of  Tyrolese  jagcars.  But  he  was 
findictLve  against  him  whom  ha  called  the  proffiessiQiial  doctrinaire^ 
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and  he  had  vile  names  for  the  man.  Acknowledging  that  Ita 
mourned  her  present  woes,  he  charged  this  man  with  the  crime 
originating  them : — and  why  ?  what  was  his  object  P  He  was,  tl 
count  declared  in  answer,  a  bom  intriguer,  a  lover  of  blood,  mi 
for  the  smell  of  it ! — an  Old  Man  of  the  Moimtain ;  a  Sheaf 
assassins  ;  and  more — ^the  curse  of  Italy !  There  should  be  extr 
dition  treaties  all  over  the  world  to  bring  this  arch-conspiratop 
justice.  The  door  of  his  conscience  had  been  knocked  at  by  a  thousao 
bleeding  ghosts,  and  nothing  had  opened  to  them  !  What  was  Ita 
in  his  eyes  ?  A  chess-board ;  and  Italians  were  the  chess-men  to  tl 
cold  player  with  live  flesh.  England  nourished  the  wretch,  that  a1 
might  undermine  the  peace  of  the  Continent.  Count  Serabiglioi 
would  work  himself  up  to  a  climax  of  denunciation,  and  then  lo( 
abroad  frankly  as  one  whose  spirit  had  been  relieved.  He  hati 
bad  men ;  and  it  was  besides  necessary  for  him  to  denounce  som* 
body,  and  get  relief  of  some  kind.  Italians  edged  away  from  hii 
He  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  had  no  country.  The  detested  tit 
"  Yoimg  Italy  "  hurried  him  into  fits  of  wrath.  "  I  am,"  he  sai 
"  one  of  the  Old  Italians,  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  made."  He  assun 
his  listeners  that  he  was  for  his  commune,  his  district,  and  aired  h 
old-Italian  prejudices  delightedly ;  clapping  his  hands  to  the  quarre 
of  Milan  and  Brescia ;  Florence  and  Siena — ^haply  the  feuds  of  village 
— and  the  common  north-Italian  jealousy  of  the  chief  city.  He  hi 
numerous  capital  tales  to  tell  of  village  feuds,  their  date  and  origi] 
the  stupid  efibrt  to  heal  them,  and  the  wider  consequent  split ;  sayinj 
"  We  have,  all  Italians,  the  tenacity,  the  unforgivingness,  the  ferrei 
blood  of  pure  Hebrews ;  and  a  little  more  gaiety,  perhaps  ;  togeth< 
with  a  love  of  fair  things.     We  can  outlive  ten  races  of  conquerors. 

In  this  fashion  he  philosophised,  or  forced  a  kind  of  philosoph; 
But  he  had  married  his  daughter  to  an  Austrian,  which  was  what  h 
countrymen  could  not  overlook,  and  they  made  him  feel  it.  Litt 
by  little,  half  acquiescing,  half  protesting,  and  gradually  denationa 
ised,  the  count  was  edged  out  of  Italian  society,  save  of  the  parasitic 
class,  which  he  very  much  despised.  He  was  not  a  happy  ma 
Success  at  the  Imperial  Court  might  have  comforted  him;  bat 
remorseless  sensitiveness  of  his  nature  tripped  his  steps.  Bitt 
laughter  rang  throughout  Lombardy  when,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  i 
save  his  daughter's  husband,  Giacomo  Piaveni  suffered  death.  JS 
harder  blow  had  ever  befallen  the  coimt :  it  was  as  good  as  a  puU 
proclamation  that  he  possessed  small  influence.  To  have  bent  tl 
knee  was  not  afflicting  to  this  nobleman's  conscience  ;  but  it  was  i 
anguish  to  think  of  having  bent  the  knee  for  nothing. 

Giacomo  Piaveni  was  a  noble  Italian  of  the  yoimg  blood,  son  o£ 
general  loved  by  Eugene.  In  him  the  loss  of  It^ily  was  deplorab! 
He  perished  by  treachery  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.      i 
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splendid  was  this  youth  in  appearance,  of  so  sweet  a  manner  with 
women,  and  altogether  so  gentle  and  gallant,  that  it  was  a  widow- 
hood for  women  to  have  known  him  ;  and  at  his  death  the  hearts  of 
two  women  who  had  loved  him  in  rivalry  became  bound  by  a  sacred 
tie  of  friendship.  He,  though  not  of  distinguished  birth,  had  the 
choice  of  an  almost  royal  alliance  in  the  first  blush  of  his  manhood. 
He  refused  his  chance,  pleading  in  excuse  to  Coimt  Serabiglione,  that 
he  was  in  love  with  that  nobleman's  daughter,  Laura ;  which  it 
flattered  the  count  to  hear,  but  he  had  ever  after  a  contempt  for  the 
young  man's  discretion,  and  was  observed  to  shrug,  with  the  smooth 
sorrowfulness  of  one  who  has  been  a  prophet,  on  the  day  when  Giacomo 
was  shot.  The  larger  estates  of  the  Piaveni  family,  then  in  Giacomo's 
hands,  were  in  a  famous  cheese-making  district,  producing  a  delicious 
cheese : — "  white  as  lambkins  !  "  the  count  would  ejacxdate  most  dole- 
fiilly  ;  and  in  a  rapture  of  admiration,  "  You  would  say,  a  marble 
quarry  !  when  you  cut  into  it."  The  theme  was  afflicting,  for  all  the 
estates  of  Giacomo  were  for  the  time  forfeit,  and  the  pleasant  agita- 
tion produced  among  his  senses  by  the  mention  of  the  cheese  reminded 
him  at  the  same  instant  that  he  had  to  support  a  widow  with  two 
children.  The  signora  Piaveni  lived  in  Milan,  and  the  count  her 
father  visited  her  twice  during  the  summer  months,  and  wrote  to  her 
from  his  fitful  winter  residences  in  various  capital  cities,  to  report 
progress  in  the  settled  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  Giacomo's  property, 
as  well  for  his  widow  as  for  the  heirs  of  his  body.  "It  is  a  duty," 
Count  Serabiglione  said  emphatically.  "  My  daughter  can  entertain 
no  proposal  until  her  children  are  duly  established ;  or  would  she, 
who  is  young  and  lovely  and  archly  capricious,  continue  to  decline 
the  very  best  ofiers  of  the  Milanese  nobilitj'-,  and  live  on  one  flat  in  an 
old  quarter  of  the  city,  instead  of  in  a  bright  and  handsome  street, 
musical  with  equipages,  and  full  of  the  shows  of  life  ?  "  In  conjunction 
with  certain  friends  of  the  signora,  the  count  worked  diligently  for 
the  inmiediate  restitution  of  the  estates.  He  was  ably  seconded  by 
the  young  Princess  of  Schyll-Weilingen, —  by  marriage  Countess  of 
Fohrendorf,  Duchess  of  Graiitli,  in  central  Germany,  by  which  title  she 
passed, — an  Austrian  princess  ; — she  who  had  loved  Giacomo,  and 
would  have  given  all  for  him,  and  who  now  loved  his  Avidow.  The 
extreme  and  painful  difficulty  was  that  the  signora  Piaveni  made  no 
concealment  of  her  abhorrence  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  hatred  of 
Austrian  rule  in  Italy.  The  spirit  of  her  dead  husband  had  come 
to  her  from  the  grave,  and  warmed  a  frame  previously  indifferent  to 
anything  save  his  personal  merits.  It  had  been  covertly  communi- 
cated to  her  that  if  she  performed  due  submission  to  the  authorities, 
and  lived  for  six  months  in  good  legal,  that  is  to  say,  non-patriotic 
cxlour,  she  might  hope  to  have  the  estates.  The  duchess  had  obtained 
this  mercy  for  her,  and  it  was  much ;  for  Giacomo's  scheme  of  revolt 
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had  been  conceived  witli  a  subtlety  of  genius,  and  contrived  on  a 
scale  suflBcient  to  incense  any  despotic  lord  of  such  a  glorious  milch- 
cow  as  Lombardy.  Unhappily  the  signora  was  more  inspired  by  the 
remembrance  of  her  husband  than  by  consideration  for  her  children. 
She  received  disaffected  persons  ;  she  subscribed  her  money  ostenta- 
tiously for  notoriously  patriotic  purposes  ;  and  she  who,  in  her  father's 
Como  villa,  had  been  a  shy  speechless  girl,  nothing  more  ^han  beau- 
tiful, had  become  celebrated  for  her  public  letters,  and  the  ardour  of 
declamation  against  the  foreigner  which  characterised  her  style.  In 
the  face  of  such  facts,  the  estates  continued  to  be  withheld  from  her 
governance.  Austria  could  do  that :  she  could  wreak  her  spite 
against  the  woman,  but  she  respected  her  own  law  even  in  a  con- 
quered land:  the  estates  were  not  confiscated,  and  not  absolutelj* 
sequestrated ;  and,  indeed,  money  coming  from  them  had  been  sent 
to  her  for  the  education  of  her  children.  It  lay  in  unopened  official 
envelopes,  piled  one  upon  another,  quarterly  remittances,  horrible  as 
blood  of  slaughter  in  her  sight.  Count  Serabiglione  made  a  point  of 
counting  the  packets  always  within  the  first  five  mmutes  of  a  \"isit  to 
his  daughter.  He  said  nothing,  but  was  careful  to  see  to  the  proper 
working  of  the  lock  of  the  cupboard  where  the  precious  deposits  were 
kept,  and  sometimes  in  forgel  fulness  he  carried  off  the  key.  When 
his  daughter  reclaimed  it,  she  observed,  *'  Pray  believe  me  quite  as 
anxious  as  yourself  to  preserve  these  documents.''  And  the  count 
answered,  "They  represent  the  cstiites,  and  are  of  legal  value,  though 
the  amount  is  small.  They  represent  your  protest,  and  the  admission 
.of  your  claim.     They  are  priceless.'' 

In  some  degree,  also,  they  compensated  him  for  the  expense  he  was 
put  to  in  providing  for  his  daughter's  subsistence  and  that  of  her 
children.  For  there,  at  all  events,  visible  before  his  eyes,  was  the 
value  of  the  money,  if  not  the  money  expended.  He  remonstrated 
with  Laura  for  leaving  it  more  than  necessarily  exposed.  She  replied, 
"  My  people  know  what  that  money  means !  "  implying,  of  course, 
that  no  one  in  her  house  would  consequently  touch  it.  Yet  it  was 
reserved  for  the  count  to  find  it  gone. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  the  astoimded  nobleman  on  the  day 
preceding  Vittoria's  appearance  at  La  Scala.  His  daughter  being 
absent,  he  had  visited  the  cupboard  merely  to  satisfy  an  habitual 
curiosity.  The  cupboard  was  open,  and  had  evidently  been  ransacked^ 
He  rang  up  the  domestics,  and  would  have  charged  them  all  with 
having  done  violence  to  the  key,  but  that  on  reflection  he  considered 
this  to  be  a  way  of  binding  faggots  together,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
them  one  by  one,  like  the  threading  Jesuit  that  he  was,  and  so  get  a 
Judas.  Laura's  return  saved  him  from  much  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
skill.  She,  with  a  cool  "  Ebbene  !  "  asked  him  how  long  he  had — 
expected  the  money  to   remain   there.     Upon  which,  enraged,  her 
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accused  her  of  devoting  the  money  to  the  accursed  patriotic  cause. 
And  here  they  came  to  a  curious  open  division. 

"  Be  content,  my  father,"  she  said ;  "  the  money  is  my  husband's, 
and  is  expended  on  his  behalf." 

"  You  waste  it  among  the  people  who  were  the  cause  of  his  ruin  !" 
her  father  retorted. 

"You  Resume  me  to  have  returned  it  to  the  Government, 
possibly?" 

"  I  charge  you  with  tossing  it  to  your  so-called  patriots. 

"  Sir,  if  I  have  done  that,  I  have  done  well." 

"  Hear  her  !  "  cried  the  count  to  the  attentive  ceiling  ;  and  address- 
ing her  with  an  ironical  "  madame,"  he  begged  ponnission  to  inquire 
of  her  whether  haply  she  might  be  the  person  in  the  pay  of  the 
Revolutionists  who  was  about  to  appear  at  La  Scala,  under  the  name 
of  the  signorina  Vittoria.  "  For  you  are  getting  dramatic  in  your  pose, 
my  Laura,"  he  added,  familiarising  the  colder  tone  of  his  irony. 
"  You  are  beginning  to  stand  easily  in  attitudes  of  defiance  to  your 
own  father." 

"  That  I  may  practise  how  to  provoke  a  paternal  government,  you 
mean,"  she  rejoined,  and  was  quite  a  match  for  him  in  dialectics. 

The  coimt  chanced  to  allude  further  to  the  signorina  Vittoria. 

"  Do  you  know  much  of  that  lady  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  As  much  as  is  known,"  said  he. 

They  looked  at  one  another ;  the  count  thinking,  "  I  gave  to  this 
girl  an  excess  of  brains,  in  my  folly  !  " 

Compelled  to  drop  his  eyes,  and  vexed  by  the  tacit  defeat,  he  pur- 
sued, **  You  expect  great  things  from  her  ?  " 

"  Great,"  said  his  daughter. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  murmured  acquiescingly,  while  sounding  within 
himself  for  the  part  to  play.  "  Well — yes !  she  may  do  what  you 
expect." 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  capacity,"  said  his 
daughter,  in  a  tone  of  such  perfect  conviction  that  the  count  was 
immediately  and  irresistibly  tempted  to  play  the  part  of  sagacious, 
kindly,  tolerant,  but  foreseeing  father ;  and  in  this  becoming  character 
he  exposed  the  risks  her  party  ran  in  trusting  anything  of  weight  to 
a  woman.  Not  that  he  decried  women.  Out  of  their  sphere  he  did 
not  trust  them,  and  he  simply  objected  to  them  when  out  of  their 
sphere.     The  last  four  words  being  uttered  staccato. 

"  But  we  trust  her  to  do  what  she  has  imdertaken  to  do,"  said 
Laura. 

The  count  brightened  prodigiously  from  his  suspicion  to  a  certainty ; 
and  as  he  was  still  smiling  at  the  egregious  trap  his  clever  but  un- 
skilled daughter  had  fallen  into,  he  found  himself  listening  incredu- 
lously to  her  plain  additional  sentence  : — 

X  o 
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**  She  has  easy  command  of  three  octaves.'* 

By  which  the  allusion  was  transformed  from  politics  to  art. 
Had  Laura  reserved  this  cunning  turn  a  little  further,  jdelding 
to  the  natural  temptation  to  increase  the  shock  of  the  antithetical 
battery,  she  would  have  betrayed  herself ;  but  it  came  at  the  right 
moment :  the  count  gave  up  his  arms.  He  told  her  that  this  signorina 
Vittoria  was  suspected.  *'  \^Tiom  will  they  not  suspect ! "  interjected 
Laura.  He  assured  her  that  if  a  conspiracy  had  ripened,  it  must  fail. 
She  was  to  believe  that  he  abhorred  the  part  of  82)y  or  informer,  but 
he  was  bound,  since  she  was  reckless,  to  watch  over  his  daughter ; 
and  also  bound,  that  he  might  be  of  ser\n[cc  to  her,  to  earn  by  service 
to  others  as  much  power  as  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  obtain. 
Laura  signified  that  he  argued  excellently  well.  In  a  fit  of  unjustified 
doubt  of  her  sincerity,  he  complained,  with  a  querulous  snap  : — 

**  You  have  your  own  ideas.  You  have  your  own  ideas.  You  think 
me  this  and  that.     A  man  must  be  employed." 

"  And  this  is  to  account  for  your  occupation  ?''  she  remarked. 

**  Employed,  I  say  !"  the  count  reiterated,  fretfully.  He  was  im- 
masking  to  no  purpose,  and  felt  himself  as  on  a  slope,  having  given 
his  adversary  vantage. 

"  So  that  there  is  no  choice  for  you,  do  you  mean?'' 

The  count  set  up  a  staggering  affinnative,  but  knocked  it  over  with 
its  natural  enemy  as  soon  as  his  daughter  had  said,  "  Not  being  for 
Italy,  you  must  necessarily  be  against  her : — I  admit  that  to  be  the 
position  ! " 

**  No  I  "  he  cried  ;  "  no  ;  there  is  no  question  of  *  for '  or  '  against,' 
as  you  are  aware.     *  Italy,  and  not  Revolution  : '  that  is  my  motto." 

**  Or,  in  other  words,  *  The  Impossible,'  "  said  Laura.  "  A  perfect 
motto!" 

Again  the  count  looked  at  her,  with  the  remorseful  thought :  "  I 
certainlv  crave  you  too  much  brains." 

He  smiled  :  **  If  you  could  only  believe  it  not  impossible ! " 

"  Do  you  really  imagine  that  *  Italy  without  Revolution'  does  not 
mean  *  Austria  ?'  "  she  inquired. 

She  had  discovered  how  much  he,  and  therefore  his  party,  sus- 
pected, and  now  she  had  reasons  for  wishing  him  away.  Not  daring 
to  show  symptoms  of  restlessness,  she  oft'ered  him  the  chance  of 
recovering  himself  on  the  crutches  of  an  explanation.  He  accepted 
the  assistance,  praising  his  w^its  for  their  spi-ightly  divination,  and 
went  through  a  long-winded  statement  of  his  views  for  the  welfare 
o^  Italy,  quoting  his  favourite  Berni  frequently,  and  forcing  the 
occasion  for  that  jolly  poet.  Laura  gave  quiet  attention  to  all,  and 
when  he  was  exhausted  at  the  close,  said  meditatively,  "  Yes.  Well ; 
you  are  older.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  I  shall  think  as  you  do 
when  I  have  had  a  similar,  or  the  same,  length  of  experience." 
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This  provoking  reply  caused  her  father  to  jump  up  from  his  chair 
and  spin  round  for  his  hat.     She  rose  to  speed  him  forth. 

"  It  may  seem  to  me ! "  he  kept  muttering.  "  It  may  seem  to  me 
that  when  a  daughter  gets  married — addio  ! — she  is  nothing  but  her 
husband." 

"  Ay !  ay !  if  it  might  be  so !  **  the  signora  wailed  out. 

The  count  hated  tears,  considering  them  a  clog  to  all  useftd 
machinery.  He  was  departing,  when  through  the  open  window  a 
noise  of  scu£9[ing  in  the  street  below  arrested  him. 

" Has  it  commenced?"  he  said,  starting. 

•*  What  ?"  asked  the  signora,  cooUy ;  and  made  him  pause. 

"  But — ^but — ^but !  "  he  answered,  and  had  the  grace  to  spare  her 
ears.  The  thought  in  him  was  :  ^'  But  that  I  had  some  faith  in  my 
wife,  and  don't  admire  the  devil  sufficiently,  I  would  accuse  him  point- 
blank,  for,  by  Bacchus  !  you  are  as  clever  as  he." 

It  is  a  point  in  the  education  of  parents  that  they  should  learn  to 
apprehend  humbly  the  compliment  of  being  outwitted  by  their  own 
offspring. 

Count  Serabiglione  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  saw  that  his 
horses  were  safe  and  the  coachman  handy.  There  were  two  separate 
engagements  going  on  between  angry  twisting  couples. 

"  Is  there  a  habitable  town  in  Italy  ? "  the  count  exclaimed 
frenziedly.  First  he  called  to  his  coachman  to  drive  away,  next  to 
wait  as  if  nailed  to  the  spot.  He  cursed  the  revolutionary  spirit  as 
the  mother  of  vices.  While  he  was  gazing  at  the  fray,  the  door 
behind  him  opened,  as  he  knew  by  the  rush  of  cool  air  which  struck 
his  temples.  He  fancied  that  his  daughter  was  hurrying  off  in 
obedience  to  a  signal,  and  turned  upon  her  just  as  Laura  was  motion- 
ing to  a  female  figure  in  the  doorway  to  retire. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  said  the  count. 

A  veil  was  over  the  strange  lady's  head.  She  was  excited,  and 
breathed  quickly.  The  count  brought  forward  a  chair  to  her  and 
put  on  his  best  court  manner.  Laura  caressed  her,  whispering,  ere 
she  replied:  "The  signorina  Vittoria  Romana  ! — Biancolla  !  — 
Benarriva ! "  and  nimierous  other  names  of  inventive  endearment. 
But  the  count  was  too  sharp  to  be  thrown  off  the  scent.  "  Aha ! 
he  said ;  "  do  I  see  her  one  evening  before  the  term  appointed  ? 
and  bowed  profoundly.     "  The  signorina  Vittoria !  " 

She  threw  up  her  veil. 

''Success  is  certain,"  ho  remarked  and  applauded,  holding  one 
hand  as  a  snuff-box  for  the  fingers  of  the  other  to  tap  on. 

"Signor  Conte,  you  must  not  praise  me  before  you  have  heard 
me. 

"  To  have  seen  you ! " 

''The  voice  has  a  wider  dominion,  signor  Conte." 
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"  The  fame  of  the  signorina's  beauty  will  soon  be  far  wider.  Was 
Venus  a  cantatrice  ?  " 

She  blushed,  being  unable  to  continue  this  sort  of  Mayfly-shooting 
dialogue,  but  her  first  charming  readiness  had  affected  the  proficient 
social  gentleman  verj-  pleasantly,  and  with  fascinated  eyes  he  hummed 
and  buzzed  about  her  like  a  moth  at  a  lamp.  Suddenly  his  head 
dived  :  "  Nothing,  nothing,  signorina,"  he  said,  brushing  delicately 
at  her  dress  ;  **  I  thought  it  might  be  paint."  He  smiled  to  reassure 
her,  and  then  he  dived  again,  mminuring  :  **  It  must  be  something 
sticking  to  the  dress.  Pardon  me.''  With  that  he  went  to  the  bell. 
"I  will  ring  up  my  daughter's  maid.     Or  Laura — where  is  Laura:'" 

The  signora  Piaveni  had  walked  to  the  window.  This  antiquated 
fussiness  of  the  dilettante  little  nobleman  was  sickening  to  her. 

"  IVobably  you  expect  to  discover  a  revolutionary  sjTnbol  in  the 
lines  of  the  signorina's  dress,"  she  said. 

'*A  revolutionary  s^TubolI — my  dear!  my  dear!"  The  count 
reproved  his  daughter.  **  Is  not  oui^  signorina  a  pure  artist,  accom- 
plishing easily  three  octaves  !^  aha  !  Three  !  "  and  he  rubbed  his 
hands.  **  But,  three  good  octaves  I  "  he  addressed  Yittoria  seriously 
and  admonishingly.  '*  It  is  a  fortune — millions  I  It  is  precisely  the 
very  grandest  heritage  !     It  is  an  army  !  " 

"  I  trust  that  it  may  be !  "  said  Vittoria,  with  so  deep  and  earnest 
a  ring  of  her  voice  that  the  count  himself,  malicious  as  his  ejacula- 
tions had  been,  was  astonished.  He  shrugged,  with  his  mouth  open, 
gesticulating  to  express  speech,  but  not  a  word  came.  At  that 
instant  Laura  cried  from  the  window:  **  These  horses  will  go  mad." 

The  exclamation  had  the  desired  efiect. 

"  Eh  ? — pardon  me,  signorina,"  said  the  count,  moving  half-way 
to  the  window,  and  then  askant  for  his  hat.  The  clatter  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  sent  him  dashing  through  the  doorway,  at  which  place 
his  daughter  stood  with  his  hat  extended.  He  thanked  and  blessed 
her  for  the  kindly  attention,  and  in  terror  lest  the  signorina  should 
think  evil  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  generation  of  the  hasty,"  he  s?dd, 
"  Were  it  anything  but  horses !  —  anything  but  horses !  one's 
horses ! — ha  !  "  The  audible  hoofs  called  him  off.  He  kissed  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  and  tripped  out. 

The  signora  stepped  rapidly  to  the  window,  and  leaning  there, 
cried  a  word  to  the  coachman,  who  signalled  perfect  comprehension, 
and  immediately  the  count's  horses  were  on  their  hind-legs,  chafing 
and  pidling  to  right  and  left,  and  the  street  was  tumultuous  with  them. 
She  flung  down  the  window,  seized  Vittoria's  cheeks  in  her  two 
hands,  and  pressed  the  head  upon  her  bosom.  **  He  will  not  disturb 
us  again,"  she  said,  in  quite  a  new  tone,  sliding  her  hands  from  the 
cheeks  to  the  shoidders  and  along  the  arms  to  the  fingers'-ends,  which 
they  clutched  lo\angly.      "  He  is  of  the  old  school,  friend  of  my 
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heart !  and  besides  lie  has  but  two  pairs  of  horses,  and  one  ho  keeps 
in  Vienna.  We  live  in  the  hope  that  our  masters  will  pay  ns  better ! 
Tell  me !  you  are  in  good  health  ?  All  is  well  with  you  ?  "Will 
they  have  to  put  paint  on  her  soft  cheeks  to-morrow?  Little, 
if  they  hold  the  colour  as  full  as  now  !  My  Sandra !  arnica !  should 
I  have  been  jealous  if  Giacomo  had  known  you?  On  my  soul,  I 
cannot  guess  !  But,  you  love  what  he  loved.  He  seems  to  live  for 
me  when  they  are  talking  of  Italy,  and  you  send  your  eyes  forward 
as  if  you  saw  the  country  fiiee.  God  help  me !  how  I  have  been  con- 
taining myself  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half ! " 

The  signora  dropped  in  a  seat  and  laughed  a  languid  laugh. 

"  The  little  ones  ?  I  will  ring  for  them.  Assunta  shall  bring 
them  down  in  their  night-gowns  if  they  are  undressed  ;  and  we  will 
muffle  the  windows,  for  my  little  man  will  be  wanting  his  song  ;  and 
did  you  not  promise  him  the  great  one  which  is  to  raise  Italy — ^his 
mother,  from  the  dead  ?  Do  you  remember  our  little  fellow's  eyes  as 
he  tried  to  sec  the  picture  ?  I  fear  I  force  him  too  much,  and  there's 
no  need — ^not  a  bit." 

The  time  was  exciting,  and  the  signora  spoke  excitedly.  Messina 
and  Reggio  were  in  arms.  South  Italy  had  given  the  open  signal. 
It  was  near  upon  the  hour  of  the  immasking  of  the  great  Ijombard 
conspiracy,  and  Vittoria,  standing  there,  was  the  beacon-light  of  it. 
Her  presence  filled  Laura  vdth  transports  of  exultation ;  and  shy  of 
displaying  it,  and  of  the  theme  itself,  she  let  her  tongue  run  on,  and 
satisfied  herself  by  smoothing  the  hand  of  the  brave  girl  on  her  chin, 
and  plucking  with  little  loving  tugs  at  her  skirts.  In  doing  this  she 
suddenly  gave  a  cry,  as  if  stung. 

"You  carry  pins,"  she  said.  And  inspecting  the  skirts  more 
closely,  '*  You  have  a  careless  maid  in  that  creature  Giacinta ;  she 
lets  paper  stick  to  your  dress.     What  is  this  ?  " 

Vittoria  turned  her  head,  and  gathered  up  her  dress  to  see. 

'^  Pinned  with  the  butterfly !  "  Laura  spoke  under  her  breath. 

Vittoria  asked  what  it  meant. 

"Nothing — ^nothing,"  said  her  friend,  and  rose,  pulling  her 
eagerly  towards  the  lamp. 

A  small  bronze  butterfly  secured  a  square  piece  of  paper  with 
clipped  comers  to  her  dress.     Two  words  were  written  on  it : — 

"Sex  sospetta" 

{Toil  are  suspected). 

George  Meeedith. 


ON  A  UNIFORM  POOR-RATE  FOR  LONDON. 

TiiK  present  administration  of  the  Poor- Law  in  London  is  unjust 
to  the  ratepayers  and  cruel  to  the  poor.  This  sad,  trite  truth 
has  been  repeated  and  believed  in,  until  men  have  come  to  accept 
it  as  a  sort  of  fate,  and  to  regard  inequality  of  rating  and  its 
attendant  evils  as  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  be 
borne  with  resignation,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Even 
advanced  thinkers  on  political  and  social  subjects  become  positively 
timid  when  a  fundamental  change  in  the  levying  and  application  of 
the  metropolitan  poor-rate  is  spoken  of;  and  because  the  crjang 
necessity  for  a  reform  has  been  for  years  loudly  proclaimed  without 
tangible  results,  it  is  thought  Quixotic  and  unpiactical  to  advocate  it 
now.  **  A  very  difficult  question,  and  one  aflfecting  so  many  diverse 
interests,''  remarked  a  Radical  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
me  the  other  day  ;  "  Safer  to  get  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,"  said 
another  public  man,  whose  earnestness  and  philanthropy  arc  well 
known ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  whenever  this  subject  is 
touched  upon  by  educated  people,  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  the 
present  system  are  readily  admitted,  while  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the  hostile  principles  of  centralisation  and  local  self 
government  is  the  main  reason  given  for  acquiescing  in  existing 
scandals.  Tampering  with  the  value  of  property  is  another  objection, 
but  one  less  dreaded  than  rousing  the  ire  of  petty  dignitaries  who, 
like  so  many  Old  Men  of  the  Sea,  override  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  respectability  of  the  parishes  they  misrepresent,  while  clinging  to 
and  crushing  down  the  poor.  Yet  many  of  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties advanced  are  mere  air  bubbles,  to  be  destroyed  at  the  first  touch, 
or  dissipated  by  a  breath,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  when 
deaths  from  destitution,  cruelty,  and  neglect,  and  persistent  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  poor  are  shown  to  be  in  one  scale,  and  a  moderate  adjust- 
ment  of  conflicting  interests  in  the  other,  the  nation  will  not  insist 
upon  humane,  considerate,  and  politic  action.  From  the  very  nature 
of  things,  no  real  good  can  be  efiected  until  London  is  placed  under 
a  uniform  poor-rate. 

Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  accept  a  modicum  of  justice,  than  to 
obtain  none  at  all ;  but  with  a  cry  so  old  and  urgent,  and  sufferings 
and  sorrows  so  shocking  and  unnecessary,  "the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  '*  theory  strikes  me  much  as  if  I  heard  of  starving  men  with 
money  in  their  hands  purchasing  tools  wherewdth  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  oven,  while  bakers'  shops  were  open  and  bread  ready  to  be 
bought.  For  though  willing  to  admit  difficulties,  I  am  satisfied  they 
are  unconsciously  exaggerated.     A  large  majority  of  London  parishes 
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would  gain  by  a  uniform  poor-rate,  and  out  of  the  minorltj-  losing,  no 
one  parish  would  suflfer  more  than  lO^d,  in  the  pound  in  the  whole 
year,  while  in  some  the  increase  on  the  present  rate  would  be  only 
-|^.  in  the  pound.  Formerly  the  rating  of  different  parishes  used  to  be 
quoted,  and  the  extreme  injustice  of  mulcting  rich  people  of  a  few 
pence  and  poor  people  of  several  shillings,  for  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
both,  was  brought  prominently  forward.  After  the  25th  of  March, 
however,  Mr.  Villiers's  Union  Chargeabilitj^  Bill  of  last  session  will 
come  into  operation  in  the  metropolis  as  elsewhere,  and  all  the  parishes 
in  a  imion  be  rated  alike.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  will  there- 
fore be  fairer  to  select  two  London  parishes  for  quotation,  which  shall 
be  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  rated  in  the  list.  We  shall 
thus  see  how  present  inequalities  affect  the  pauper,  and  directly  bring 
about  the  cruelties  and  neglect  from  which  he  suffers. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square, 
is,  I  find,  from  the  county  rating  of  1864,  the  latest  published, 
£1,076,274  ;  and  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  poor,  and  upon 
administration,  salaries,  and  incidental  charges  connected  with  theii' 
relief,  was  £21,131,  or  -i^d,  in  the  pound  on  the  large  simi  first 
named.  During  the  week  ended  14th  of  October,  1865,  951  poor 
people  received  out-door  relief  in  this  parish,  and  the  total  amount 
expended  on  them  was  £78  On,  3r/.,  or  an  average  of  Is.  7^d.  per 
head-  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  in-door  pauper  here  is,  taking  the 
average  of  the  whole  year,  4.s.  T-^d.  per  week.  The  population  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  87,771,  and  the  total  number  of  its 
paupers,  1,677,  or  a  per-centage  of  pauperism  from  population  of  1-^-%. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  St.  George's  in  the  East.  Here,  the  rateable 
value  as  returned  in  the  county  rating  of  1864,  is  £196,735,  and  the 
total  amount  expended  on  the  poor,  £23,987,  which  sum  is.  obtained 
by  a  levy  made  once  a  year  of  2.s.  ^\d.  in  the  pound.  In  the  week 
ended  14th  of  October,  1865,  this  parish  granted  1,752  poor  peoiJe 
out-door  relief,  and  expended  on  them  £85  I85.  lOd.,  or  an  average 
of  ll^d,  each,  while  the  cost  of  maintaining  in-door  paupers  is  upon 
an  average  of  the  whole  year  3s,  4^f.  per  head  per  week.  The 
population  of  St.  George's  in  the  East  is  48,891,  and  the  total  number 
of  its  paupers  3,104,  or  (f  per-cenfage  of  paupenf<m  upon  popuMion  of 
6-j-^-g-.  It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  the  financial  statistics 
I  have  given  solely  apply  to  the  maintenance  and  management  of 
the  poor,  and  are  exclusive  of  other  rates.  AVhat  are  at  present 
called  poor-rates,  include  an  expenditure  of  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
miscellaneous  character.  The  cost  of  parochial  proceedings  at  law  -or 
in  equity,  payments  for  or  towards  the  county,  hundred,  or  borough 
rates ;  a  police  rate,  constables'  expenses,  and  costs  of  proceedings 
before  jufitices,  pajTnents  on  account  of  the  Registration  Act,  vaccina- 
tion feea,  expenses  allowed  in  respect  of  parliamentary  or  mimicipal 
registrations^  payments  under  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act  (for 
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surveys  and  valuations),  and  loans  repaid  under  the  same,  all  come 
out  of  the  sum  collected  as  poor-rates.  Thus,  although  in  the  year 
ending  Lady  Day,  1864,  the  total  amount  spent  in  the  metropolis 
imder  this  head  was  £1,489,732 ;  only  £876,292  was  expended  on 
relieving  the  poor ;  and  while  a  uniform  rate  of  Is.  2^\d.  in  the 
poimd  for  the  year  would  provide  for  all  charges  of  administration 
and  relief,  the  present  average  poor-rate  upon  the  whole  of  London 
is  much  higher,  being  2>t.  1 1'W.  in  the  pound  on  its  rateable  value. 
That  nearly  half  the  poor-rates  should  be  applied  to  other  purposes 
than  relieving  the  poor,  is  in  itself  a  glaring  evil,  and  one  causing 
needless  confusion  and  irritability  in  the  minds  of  the  people  taxed.  ;; 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  parishes  and  unions  where  the  discre- 
pancies are  even  more  telling  than  in  the  two  selected,  as  where  in- 
door paupers  cost  as  little  as  2.v.  hf.  per  week,  and  where  they  cost  o?. ; 
or  where  out-door  relief  is  given  at  the  rate  of  2'^.  lOd.  a  week,  against 
8-|^/.  elsewhere.  Keeping,  however,  to  the  two  St.  Georges,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  rich  parish  in  the  west  would  in  the  event  of  xmifonn 
rating  be  called  upon  to  spend  lO^fL  in  the  pound  more  than  it  does 
now ;  while  the  poor  parish  iu  the  east  would  gain  l.s.  2-J-^.  by  the 
change.  Remembering  that  the  average  per-centage  of  pauperism 
upon  population  in  the  whole  of  London  is  but  Z^^ ;  it  is  surely 
obvious  that  poor  St.  George's  in  the  East  with  its  cruelly  heavy 
per-centage  of  6j^—  is  as  unjustly  burdened,  as  its  opulent  namesake 
of  Hanover  Square  is,  with  but  Ij-^  per  cent,  of  pauperism  on  popula- 
tion, imduly  relieved  of  its  share  in  a  common  responsibility.  It 
may  be  accepted,  moreover,  as  an  established  fact,  and  one  easy  of 
comprehension,  that  wherever  people  are  overrated  paupers  suffer. 
The  11-|^/.  a  week  doled  out  to  the  pobr  wTetches  in  St.  George's 
in  the  East,  doubtless  represents  an  inadequate  parochial  expenditure 
throughout  ;  for  with  a  large  body  of  heavily-taxed  ratepayers  who 
are  themselves  only  a  step  removed  from  pauperism,  it  l>ecomes  a 
matter  of  stern  necessity  that  those  in  the  receipt  of  parish  relieT"^ 
should  be  improperly  tended,  and  insufficiently  fed.  This  is  what 
inequality  of  rating  really  means ;  and  in  denouncing  the  short- 
comings of  guardians  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  poverty-stricken 
districts  a  sensible  increase  in  parochial  expenditure  would  at  once  - 
augment  itself,  and  that  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  poor  strugglers  whose  life  is  one  hard  fight  **  to  -^ 
keep  off  the  parish,"  and  their  poorer  neighbours  who  have  accepted'^ — 
defeat  and  claim  the  mercy  due  to  the  vanquished,  is  a  very  narrow  ^^" 
one,  and  an  increase  of  burdens  already  crushingly  heavy  would  be^^ 
the  signal  for  a  vast  addition  to  the  numbers  crying  pitifully  foi 
help. 

Yet  in  the  end  this  forced  economy  defeats  itself,  and  thrusts  ii 
our  workhouses  people  who  need  not  necessarily  be  there.  When 
average  of  ll^d.  a  week  is  given  for  subsistencemoney  to  those  claiHi— ' 
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ing  out-door  relief,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  recipient  will  before  long 
be  driven  by  sheer  hunger  into  the  house,  and  so  we  save  parish 
medical  and  relieving  officers  an  infinity  of  trouble,  but  at  once  cost 
the  ratepayers  3«.  4id.  per  week  instead  of  the  smaller  sum. 
Thus  the  lack  of  proper  funds  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  guardians 
and  the  poor,  and  makes  it  impossible  either  to  remedy  or  prevent 
the  chronic  pauperism  of  a  district.  At  present  the  medical  officer 
who  is  overworked  and  underpaid,  and  the  relieving  officer,  who  is 
perhaps  paid  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  but  who  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  a  higher  class  of  society  and  be  remunerated  proportionately, 
have  only  to  act  together  to  send  any  sick  or  infirm  pei-son 
claiming  relief  into  the  workhouse,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  this  is  frequently  done.  Once  there,  the  rule  is  that  the 
pauper  becomes  a  permanent  burden  upon  the  parish,  for  the  little 
home  is  broken  up,  and  the  wherewithal  is  wanting  to  commence 
life  anew.  In  countless  instances  timely  help,  a  temporary  widen- 
ing of  the  parish  purse-strings,  would  have  enabled  the  workhouse 
inmate  to  tide  over  the  difficulty  of  the  hour,  and  preserve  his 
independence  by  earning  his  bread.  But  the  funds  are  wanting 
for  this,  and  just  as  needy  men  are  driven  into  expenses  which  those 
beforehand  with  the  world  escape ;  so  needy  parishes  are  managed 
at  a  disastrous  cost,  because  an  overstrained  economy  is  the  necessity 
of  their  corporate  life. 

But  the  present  condition  of  the  pauper  is  the  plea  I  would  put 
forward  most  prominently.  Starved,  neglected,  and  not  infrequently 
killed  off  before  his  time;  his  pale,  wan  figure  makes  a  standing 
protest  against  the  policy  which  would  deny  him  common  justice 
rather  than  the  current  value  of  bricks  and  mortar  should  be  dis- 
turbed. For  my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  property  which  would  suffer — and  how  compara- 
tively slight  the  suffering  would  be,  I  have  already  shown — are  so 
weary  of  the  charge  of  unfairness,  and  so  anxious  that  a  proper 
system  should  supersede  the  present  horribly  inefficient  one,  that 
they  would  accept  without  much  murmuring  a  readjustment  which 
should  ensure  justice  to  the  pauper,  and  the  abolition  of  existing 
evils.  Another  important  objection  urged  against  equalising  the 
poor-rates  and  abolishing  the  present  parochial  boards,  is  the  storm 
of  indignation  the  proposal  would  rouse  among  the  pot-house 
politicians,  vestrymen,  and  local  orators,  who,  it  is  said,  exer- 
cise more  political  influence  than  their  censors  give  them  credit 
for.  This,  as  a  question  of  expediency  and  practicability,  demands 
grave  consideration.  If  it  be  certain  that  local  interests  would  be 
80  outraged  as  to  make  the  passing  of  a  radical  measure  of  reform 
hopeleesly  impossible,  it  is  idle  to  quote  statistics,  to  adduce  argu- 
ments, or  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  But  the 
case  is  by  no  means  so  desperate  as  the  gentlemen  adopting  this 
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argument  seem  to  think.  As  a  large  majority  of  the  parishes  in 
the  metropolitan  district  would  benefit  pecuniarily  by  equalisation, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  change,  even  if  it  involved  the  abolition 
of  guardians,  would  be  quietly  taken.  It  needs  a  larger  share  of 
faith  than  is  common  in  these  latter  days  to  believe  in  a  local 
agitation  against  being  presented  with  Ls.  7ir/.  in  the  pound,  the 
amount  some  of  the  parishes  would  gain  ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
advocate  of  the  representative  principle  who  put  the  abstract  pleasure 
of  voting  for  a  guardian,  against  the  tangible  one  of  decreased  pay- 
ment to  the  tax-gatherer.  The  opposition  of  local  politicians,  and 
the  storm  to  be  raised  by  them,  would  therefore  be  limited  to  the 
parishes  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  they  do.  This  minority,  from 
its  containing  more  wealth,  intelligence,  and  education  than  the  rest, 
would,  it  may  be  fairly  hoped,  be  disposed  to  receive  any  proposi- 
tion for  a  change  temperately,  and  to  give  fidl  weight  to  the  hj'po- 
thesis  that,  although  the  value  of  house  property  might  be  slightly 
depreciated,  the  sum  total  of  human  misery  would  be  largely 
decreased. 

The  argument  that  it  is  unfair  to  call  upon  the  people  of  one 
district  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  dwelling  in  another,  is 
disjx)sed  of  by  the  cogent  reasons  which  made  the  House  accept 
Mr.  Villiers's  Union  Chargeability  Bill.  If  we  employ  labour,  and 
deny  the  labourer  habitation,  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  shake  off 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  him  when,  old,  worn  out,  and 
destitute,  he  claims  help  or  an  asylum  at  our  hands.  If,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  west-end  parishes,  the  dwellings  are  all  of  such  a 
character  that  the  working  classes,  the  servants  out  of  place,  the 
charwomen,  laundresses,  and  the  numerous  rank  and  file  of  humble 
toilers  following  in  the  train  of  w^ealth,  are  compelled  to  sleep  else- 
where, their  employers  should  not  for  this  reason  escape  the  burden 
of  their  support ;  and  on  this  ground  it  seems  fair  to  extend  the 
principle  of  the  Union  Chargeability  Bill  to  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis, even  if  w*e  put  aside  the  higher  consideration  of  humanity 
to  the  pauper,  and  justice  to  the  poor  ratepayer  his  half  brother. 

Assuming,  however,  Parliament  to  decide  that  the  present  sum 
of  £876,292  is  to  be  raised  equally,  it  is  clear  that  it  could  not  be 
used  as  a  joint  purse  upon  which  the  representatives  of  the  various 
parishes  might  draw  at  their  discretion.  The  guardians  of  an  east- 
end  parish  gave  a  significant  example  the  other  day  of  what  their 
course  of  action  w^ould  be,  had  they  the  power  of  charging  the  cost 
of  administration  upon  neighbours ;  and  in  the  grumbling  and 
dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  an  outlay  which  will  be  repaid  out  of  a 
conmion  fund,  thoughtful  people  saw  illustrated  the  confusion  and 
extravagance  which  would  follow  upon  a  form  of  representation 
which  would  exist  only  in  name.     The  guardians  of  poor  parishes 
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would  at  once  assimilate  their  expenditure  to  that  of  their  most  lavish 
brethren,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  poor  would  take  such  a  sudden 
jump  that  the  sum  raised  would  be  found  inadequate,  the  rates  would 
increase  disastrously,  and  pauperism  be  stimulated  instead  of  checked. 
To  obviate  this,  I  would  sweep  away  all  existing  boards  of  guardians. 
With  the  removal  of  the  artificial  distinctions  between  parishes  which 
are  in  these  days  an  anachronism,  the  necessity  for  petty  local  depart- 
ments of  self-government  would  cease.  TiOndon  would  be  practically 
one  huge  parish,  which  might  be  divided  with  advantage  into  six 
districts.  Each  of  these  might  be  governed  by  five  trustees,  or 
guardians,  three  unpaid  and  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  two  paid 
and  appointed  by  the  Cro^vn,  and  of  the  rank  and  status  of  the  pre- 
sent Poor- Law  inspectors.  Upon  these  mixed  boards  should  rest  the 
responsibility  of  proper  administration,  honest  expenditure,  and  of 
all  minor  matters  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Officials 
of  workhouses,  medical  officers,  and  visitors,  should  all  be  amenable 
to  these  central  bodies,  each  of  which  should  liave  full  control  over 
every  detail  of  management,  and  be  responsible  only  to  the  Poor- 
Law  Board.  With  say  six  workhouses  in  each  district,  the  inmates 
would  of  course  be  classified;  imbeciles  in  one  workhouse,  the 
chronically  infirm  in  another,  the  acutely  sick  in  a  third,  the  able- 
bodied  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  The  medical  and  other  officers 
appointed  to  each  would  of  course  be  selected  for  special  aptitude,  and 
responsible  for  the  treatment  of  the  people  imder  their  care  ;  and  State 
infinnaries  w^ould  be  thus  ready  to  our  hand  -with  but  slight  additional 
expense.  The  vile  system  of  employing  pauper  wardsmen  and  pauper 
nurses  would  bo  abolished.  Those  fit  to  nurse  or  to  exercise  super- 
vision would  be  made  to  earn  their  living ;  those  unfit  would  take 
their  place  as  regidar  inmates.  As  an  additional  security  for  efficient 
management,  the  Crown  trustees  might  be  moved  periodically  from 
one  district  to  another,  and  the  discipline  be  assimilated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all.  The  elected  trustees  should  be  men  of  position  and 
character,  who  would  consider  themselves  guardians  of  the  poor  a.s 
well  as  of  the  rates.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  there  would  be  any 
difficidty  in  securing  the  services  of  such  men.  The  rating  qualification 
raised,  and  made  a  reality  instead  of  a  sham,  and  the  tacit  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  co-operation  of  responsible  Crown  officials  as 
I'ellow- workers,  would  make  the  office  one  to  which  any  honourable 
citizen  might  aspire.  There  are  in  every  commimity  able  men  of 
what  may  still  be  termed  the  senatorial  class,  to  whom  public  life, 
with  its  pleasures  and  its  duties,  would  be  very  welcome,  and  by  whom 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  ratepayers*  money  and  pro- 
viding for  the  poor  might  well  be  shared.  These  are  unhappily 
the  very  people  least  likely  to  compete  for  the  office  of  guardian 
now;   and  it  is  notorious  that  the  post  is  filled   by  those  having 
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something  to  sell  the  parish,  or  having  relatives  of  whom  the  parisli 
may  buy,  or  for  whose  wants  the  parish  may  provide.  The  onlv 
ex  officio  guardians  are  county  magistrates,  and  a  few  ofBcials  of  the 
Poor- Law  Board  whose  other  vocations  leave  them  no  time  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  local  assemblies,  and  who  woidd  be  pro- 
bably left  in  a  minority  of  one  if  they  attempted  to  do  more  than  recom- 
mend or  suggest.  In  many  agricultural  districts  coimty  magistrate 
take  personal  interest  in  parish  matters,  regularly  attend  the  weekly 
meetings,  and  are  really  guardians  of  the  poor.  But  in  the  parts  of 
London  where  misery  and  pauperism  are  most  rife,  and  where  a  check 
upon  jobbing  and  mismanagement  is  most  necessary,  there,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  resident  comity  magistrate  is  rarely  found.  The 
essential  difference  between  pro\ancial  and  metropolitan  unions  will 
be  readily  estimated  from  the  following  figures  : — Stratford*on-Avon 
has  18  ex  officio  members  of  its  parish  board ;  Maltoii  and  Scar- 
borough have  IG  each ;  Chert sey,  12  ;  Burton-on-Trcnt,  21  ;  Cardi- 
gan, 23  ;  and  Cardiff,  24.  These  towns  are  selected  almost  at  random, 
and  fairly  represent  the  nmubcr  of  gentlemen  who  in  country  places 
act  as  guardians  of  the  poor  by  virtue  of  their  position. 

On  turning  to  the  poverty-stricken  districts  of  the  metropolis  we 
find  that  Bethnal  Green  has  but  1  ex  officio  guardian ;    Clerkenwell, 
none  ;  St.  George's  in  the  East,  1  ;  Ilolborn,  1 ;  City  of  London  gnd 
London  East  and  West  each,  none ;  Mile  End,  none  ;  Poplar,  none ; 
Shoreditch,  none  ;    Stepney,  none  ;    Strand,  1 ;    Whitechapel,  none ; 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  none ;  Bennondsey,  4  ;    St.  Olave's,  1  ;  Lam- 
beth, 3 ;  Rotherhithe,  1  ;  and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  none.     It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  moral  control  provided  by  the  presence  of 
ex  officio  guardians  is  altogether  wanting  where  it  is  needed  most ; 
and  the  boards  having  power,  for  weal  or  woe,  over  thousands  of  the 
most  helpless  of  the  community,  are  practically  self-elected,  or  elected 
for  anything  rather  than  for  their  qualifications  for  office.     "  Let  me 
be  rated  for  you,  and  I'll  throw  a  contract  into  your  hands,"  is  a  not 
imfair  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  qualification  for  guardianship 
is  made  up  by  those  who  are  not  really  eligible  for  the  office,  even 
with  the  present   low  standard  of  rental.      The  scheme  shadowed 
forth  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  improvement,  but  raising  the  quali- 
fication to  £80  or  £100  rental,  instead  of  from  £30  to  £40,  as  now, 
is  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  the  constant  presence  of  two  officers 
of  the  Crown,  who  would  be  liable  to  dismissal  for  neglect  of  duty, 
would  ensure  the  law  being  observed.      The  chairman  should  always 
be  one  of  these  Government  trustees,  -with  a  casting  vote  in  case  oi 
differences  of  opinion  ;  and  as  this  might  lead  to  the  trustees  being 
equally  divided  on  a  moot  point,  I  would  have  a  permanent  official 
of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  who,  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  inspector, 
should  have  a  seat  at  each  of  the  London  boards,  and  be  given  supreme 
authority  over  all.  And  here  may  be  suggested  the  propriety  of  creat- 
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ing  a  permanent  departmental  chief  at  ^Vhitehall.  The  Poor-Law 
Board  at  present  consists  of  a  president,  and  four  e.r  officio  members, 
namely,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Pri^y  Seal,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Thus  constituted,  the  president  is  de  facto  the  board. 
That  imaginary  entity  never  meets  in  conclave.  The  other  ministers 
are  sufficiently  burdened  with  their  own  official  and  political  anxieties, 
and  have  no  time  for  the  duties  of  this  department.  When  we  read, 
therefore,  that  the  Poor-Law  Board  *'has  considered/'  or  "would 
advise,"  it  is  its  over- worked  president  only  to  whom  these  phrases 
apply.  This  minister  is  always  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  is  appointed 
for  political  considerations,  and  goes  out  of  office  when  hLs  party  goes 
out  of  power.  It  is  obvious  that  each  new  president  must  depend 
too  much  upon  his  subordinates,  and  the  creation  of  a  permanent  and 
unpolitical  member  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  I  hold  to  be  essential  to 
refornL  Official  experience  and  knowledge  woidd  give  this  functionary 
weight  with  his  political  colleague,  and  the  chances  of  apathy  and 
retrogression  be  greatly  diminished. 

Heverting  to  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  metropolis,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sterling  principle  that  those  taxed  shall  have  a  voice  in 
the  disposal  of  their  money  is  sufficiently  secured  by  the  electcxi 
representatives  at  each  district  board.  In  these  days  of  widely  circu- 
lating newspapers  and  universal  reading,  the  grave  evil  of  centralisa- 
tion, the  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  and  arbitrary 
bureaucracy,  is  a  ludicrous  impossibility.  ^Vhat  grandiloquent  advo- 
cates for  "  the  Saxon  principle  "  might  be  apt  to  call  "  the  minions 
of  the  Crown,"  woidd  discharge  their  trust  in  sober,  conscientious, 
and  unobtrusive  fashion,  and  having  authority  as  well  as  respon- 
sibility given  them  would  exercise  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity. The,  £900,000  raised  at  present  would,  if  fairly  spent,  provide 
adequate  salaries  for  officials  and  sufficient  comforts  for  the  poor.  The^ 
ratepayers  would  be  represented  not  merely  by  the  gentlemen  they 
elected,  but  by  an  ever  watchful  press  ;  and  the  great  want  which  is 
at  the  root  of  the  mismanagement  and  consequent  hardship  we  deplore, 
a  decent  enforcement  of  the  law,  would  be  supplied.  For  I  have  no 
wish  to  alter  the  present  regulations,  or  to  ameliorate  the  theoretical 
condition  of  the  pauper.  After  a  close  and  patient  study  of  the  consoli- 
dated orders  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  I  am  satisfied  they  are  sufficient 
for  their  purpose,  and  it  is  to  ensure  these  being  carried  out,  and  to 
bridge  over  the  terrible  gap  between  wise  and  just  theory  and  stupid 
and  cruel  practice,  that  increase  of  controlling  power  is  aimed  at. 

The  collateral  benefits  which  might  be  expected  to  accrue,  are 
as  numerous  and  important  as  the  direct  ones.  The  charitable 
impulses  of  London,  the  noble  benevolence  ever  ready  to  swell  a 
subscription  list,  or  to  stretch  out  an  imobtrusive  helping  hand  to 
the  sorrow-stricken — is   it   too  much   to  hope   that  this  might  be 
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made  more  useful   and   direct  in  its  action  than  is  the  ease  nowr' 
The  legal  obligation  to  pro\4de  for  the  destitute  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
in  strict  justice  confined  to  supplying,  and  that  moderately,  their 
bare  necessities.     That  would  be  an  ill  day  for  England  in  which  a 
premium  was  oflered  to  pauperism,  and  when  the  condition  of  the 
non-worker  was  made  superior  to  that  of  the  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water.     But  there  are  gradations  in  misfortune  and  help- 
lessness, for  which   it  is  impossible  to  legislate,  and  for  the  relief  of 
which  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  is  cold  and  cruel.     The  industrioiis 
toiler  whose  character  is  unimpeached,  but  who  has  succumbed  to 
illness,  or  to  exceptionally  hard  times,  might  be  taken  out  of  the 
workhouse,  to  which  he  has  lied  as  a  last  asylum,  and  helped  to  begin 
the  battle  of  life  once  more.     The  poor  wretch  who  has  failed  where 
others  succeed,  and  who  from  what  seem,  to  the  cursory  inquirer, 
a  series  of  fatalities,  is  banki'upt  in  money,  in  friends,  in  courage, 
and  in  hope,  might  have  another  chance  given  him.     The  feeble  in 
body  and  the  weak  but  honest  minded,  the  poor  widow,  and  the  deserted 
child,  might  each  reap  the  benefit  of  their  neighbours'  philanthropy. 
That  an  immense  deal  is  done  in  this  direction  now  is  perfectly  true, 
and  is  matter  for  modest  national  pride  ;   but  it  is  equally  true  that 
enonnous  sums  are  expended  in  private  charity  which  are  diverted 
from  those  the  donors  wish  to  benefit,  which  support  costly  staffs  of 
almoners,  and  which  not  infrequently  inflict  |X)sitive  injury  on  the 
community.     If  a  proportion  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
metropolis,  the  Refuges,  the  Homes  of  Charity,  the  countless  admirable 
schemes  for  reforming  the  wicked,  clothing  the  naked,  and  feeding 
the  hmigry,  could  be  induced  to  coalesce,  might  not  they  be  repre- 
sented at  a  central  committee  which  should  supplement  as  a  Board  of 
Mercy  the  purely  legal  administration  of  the  combined  ratepayers'  and 
governmental  board  ?     During  the  Lancashire  distress  this  principle 
was  carried  out  with  complete  success.     Local  committees  of  charity, 
composed  of  clergjTnen,  ministers,  ladies,  and   private   gentlemen, 
co-operated  with  the  parochial  guardians  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
poor.     This  is  certain :    ample  means  are  forthcoming  the  instant— 
u  judicious  and  practical  mode  of  coping  with  metropolitan  destitutions- 
presents  itself.     No  reformer  need  consider  want  of  money  for  bene — 
volent  purposes  as  one  of  the  difficulties  in  his  way.     This  applie 
of  course  to  voluntary  action,  and  is  no  proof  of  the  spirit  in  which^c^ 
an  alteration  in  the  form  of  local  taxation  would  be  received.     StSJX^ 
when  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  present  ^vTetchedly  imsatisfactory^*;;^ 
condition  of  the  London  pauper  is  due  to  the  unfair  distribution  o^^ 
a  common  burden,  and  to  an  almost  irresponsible  power  being  throvnxzM^ 
into  hands  incapable  of  wielding   or  understanding  it,  a  measure*  ""^ 
remedying  both  evils  will  surely  be  insisted  on  by  public  opinion 
jiind  before  long  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House. 

J.    C.    r.VUKlXSON. 
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Of  the  various  methods  of  compiling  history  none  appears  to  iis  so 
simple  and  easy  in  itself,  or  better  calculated  to  produce  surprising 
effects,  than  that  which  may  be  called  the  Kaleidoscopic  method.  It 
is  managed  thus :  Bring  together,  from  the  most  widely  separated 
epochs,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  particulars,  and  then  re-adjust  the 
whole  according  to  your  own  individual  fancy,  or  to  the  pre-con- 
ceived  theory  of  another.  The  residt  is  always  original,  and  some- 
times very  startling.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  object  is  to  exhibit 
the  social  and  political,  the  moral  and  intellectual,  status  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era,  the  task  may  be  accomplished  in  this  wise : — 

When  William  the  Norman  landed  at  Hastings,  he  found  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hosts,  which  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  him,  destitute  of  cannon 
and  muskets,  and  armed  only  with  bows  and  bills.  England  at  that 
time  was  cut  off  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East.  She 
had  been  long  oppressed  by  barbarous  hordes  of  Picts  and  Scots. 
The  Scandinavian  and  Teuton,  too,  had  successively  invaded  her 
shores,  scattered  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  divided  the  coimtiy 
between  them ;  the  one  establishing  himself  in  the  north,  and  the 
other  in  the  south.  She  was  wholly  indifferent  to  the  material  pro- 
gress made  by  the  more  fortunate  nations  in  the  west.  Of  that  mag- 
nificent city  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  its  long  rows  of  palaces  and 
its  Capetian  rulers,  the  brutalised  Britons  knew  little,  and  cared  less. 
To  the  favoured  and  polished  class  reclining  in  the  gorgeous  salons 
of  the  Tuileries,  they  were  objects  of  peculiar  misconception  and  dis- 
like. The  wildest  rumours  concerning  their  opinions  and  customs 
passed  daily  from  mouth  to  mouth.  They  were  callous  heretics,  fallen 
out  of  the  hierarchical  orbit  of  Rome,  and  unconcernedly  wandering 
in  sectarian  space ;  they  believed  in  the  divine  origin  of  monarchical 
institutions,  yet  decapitated  one  and  banished  another  of  their  sove- 
reigns ;  they  subsisted  entirely  on  brandy  and  beef.  There  was  one 
practice  in  particular,  as  M.  Assolant  had  been  told,  in  which  they 
habitually  indulged.  Those  husbands  who  felt  disgusted  with  the 
servitude  of  Hymen,  cast  a  halter  about  the  necks  of  their  innocent 
wives,  drove  them  in  herds  to  the  nearest  market-place,  and  there 
remorselessly  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidders.  Such  was  the  story 
which  a  travelled  gossip,  the  contemporary  of  Lamoriciere,  Humboldt, 
and  Ranke,  gravely  repeated  in  the  rich  and  polite  Paris,  touching 
the  country  in  which  the  founder  of  the  second  Napoleonic  empire  had 
discovered  a  timely  retreat  from  the  violence  of  political  factions. 

In  this  facile — ^we  had  well-nigh  written,  facetious — ^m^mner  has 
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the  latest  and  most  brilliant  of  England's  historians  treated  the  early- 
history  of  his  own  country.  Assuming  that  the  ancient  Briton  was 
a  savage,  wandering  about  in  a  state  of  nature,  when  first  seen  by  the 
ubiquitous  Phoenician — 1,500,  if  not  2,000  years  before  Christ — and 
that  his  social  and  intellectual  status  was  but  slightly  improved  by 
four  hundred  years'  contact  with  his  Roman  "  civiliser,"  Lord  Macaulay 
then  plunges  into  the  troublous  period  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  impervious  Briton,  he  alleges,  relapsed  into  his  former 
barbarous  condition,  having  neither  arts  nor  literature  by  which  to 
sustain  himself.  And  all  ho  adduces  in  support  of  these  monstrous 
assumptions  is  a  marvellous  story,  concocted  in  Gaul,  repeated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  embalmed  in  the  pages  of  a  Byzantine 
and  over-credulous  writer,  who  might  very  well  have  suggested  to 
Congreve  the  character  of  Sir  Sampson  Legend,  in  his  entertaining 
comedy  of  Love  for  Love  !  This  convenient  method  of  tucking  up 
history  is  worthy  the  genius  of  Procrustes.  Any  series  of  epochs, 
with  their  manifold  events  and  exclusive  bearings,  may  be  contracted 
and  drawn  out  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  operator ;  and  if  he  be, 
like  our  popular  historian,  a  master  of  style,  his  success  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  novelty  of  his  theme,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
peruse  it.  For  facts  not  very  generally  understood  afibrd  equal  scope 
to  the  writer's  invention  and  his  reader's  credulity.  Thus  it  is  that 
reason  is  made  subservient  to  prejudice,  and  the  loosely  adopted 
opinion  of  the  multitude  passes  for  an  indisputable  truth.  Judicata 
rea  pro  vcritate  accipitur. 

**  What  the  lion  is  to  the  ass,"  observed  the  late  Mr.  Prnkerton,  of 
Scythian  proclivities,  "  the  Goth  is  to  the  Celt."  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  convey  a  reproach  in  more  uncomplimentary  language  than 
this.  Nevertheless,  the  effort  has  been  made  scores  of  times  since. 
Perhaps  no  member  of  the  human  family  has  been  so  entirely  unfor- 
tunate, or  so  severely  dealt  by,  as  the  primitive  inhabitant  of  this 
country.  He  has  been  victimised  in  turn  by  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
Picts,  Scots,  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans ;  and  has  at  last  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  equally  ruthless  archa)ologist,  who,  unable  to  get  a 
share  of  those  substantial  things  which  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the 
preceding  spoilers,  treats  him  with  that  proverbial  contempt  which  is 
the  lot  of  decayed  greatness.  Nor  is  this  all.  Those  who  have  really 
commiserated  his  bankrupt  condition,  and  striven  to  reinstate  him 
on  the  pedestal  whence  he  has  fallen,  have  so  bungled  in  their  too 
officious  efforts  as  to  damajje  his  few  remaining  features,  and  thus 
have  heaped  additional  ridicule  upon  him.  If  he  could  now  speak 
for  himself,  the  old  Briton  would  doubtlessly  exclaim  from  the  depths- 
of  his  spirit,  **  Save  me — oh,  save  me — as  well  from  my  friends  a&> 
from  my  enemies  ! "  For  whilst  his  unsympathising  critic  has  per— 
sistently  laboured  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest  scale  of  humanity^  hi^ 
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too  zealous  apologist  has  more  eflPectually  damned  him  by  his  indis- 
criminating  eulogy.  Such  has  been  the  singular  destiny  of  the  first 
wanderer  from  the  East  who  settled  in  western  Europe.  Macaulay  has 
said  of  him — and  his  dictunty  of  course,  has  been  re-echoed  by  many  a 
succeeding  writer — that  when  first  the  Briton  became  known  to  the 
Tyrian  mariner,  he  was  little  superior  to  the  native  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Though  by  no  means  flattering,  this  portrait  of  hiyn 
is,  nevertheless,  an  improvement  upon  that  suggested,  rather  than 
limned,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare.  The  ingenious  Wiltshire 
antiquary,  who  in  the  first  of  his  magnificent  series  of  folios  ostenta- 
tiously professes  "  to  speak  from  facts,  not  theory,"  failing  to  discover 
any  satisfactory  account  of  him  here,  ransacked  the  pages  of  Tacitus, 
and  alighting  on  that  historian's  description  of  the  Fenni  (the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Fins  and  Laps) — a  tribe  which,  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  was  infinitely  more  loathsome  and  debased  in 
their  habits  and  minds  than  are  the  native  Australians  and  Andaman 
Islanders  in  our  day — at  once  recognised  in  them  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  his  primitive  ancestors,  the  original  occupants  of  the  Wilt- 
shire downs ;  and  so,  disregarding  the  significant  lesson  conveyed 
in  his  epigraph,  dove-tailed  it  into  his  archaeological  memoirs! 
Excepting  in  their  names  and  geographical  position,  the  Britanni 
and  Fenni  were  undistinguishablc  races.  Possibly  Lord  Macauley 
had  Sir  Richard  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  considerately  improved 
a  little  upon  him. 

Both  historian  and  antiquary  allow  that  the  PhoDnician  came 
hither  in  a  very  remote  age ;  and  are  agreed,  moreover,  as  to  the 
object  of  his  visit.  Let  us,  then,  picture  to  ourselves  a  scene  in  which 
the  primitive  inhabitant  of  this  island  not  unfrequently  played  the 
leading  part.  By  placing  theory  and  fact  in  juxtaposition,  the  rcsidt 
wiU  certainly  be  amusing,  if  not  instructive : — On  the  northern 
side  of  St.  Michael's  Mount — the  Iktis  of  the  Greeks — stands  a 
Tyrian  mariner,  vociferating  and  gesticulating  to  a  British  barbarian 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  strait  that  separates  them.  The 
savage  presently  descends  to  the  water's  edge,  steps  into  his  frail 
coracle  (a  hide  of  leather  stretched  over  rude  wicker-work,  and 
in  shape  somewhat  resembling  the  half  of  a  walnut  shell),  pushes 
into  the  tidal  stream,  and  paddles  over  to  him.  With  his  hips  and 
left  shoulder  enveloped  in  tawny  goat-skins,  his  countenance  befrosted 
with  the  juice  of  the  dyer's  weed,  and,  by  way  of  additional  personal 
ornament,  a  boar's  tusk  suspended  by  a  thong  from  his  neck,  the 
unabashed  savage  jimips  ashore,  brandishing  in  one  hand  a  ponderous 
club,  and  supporting  in  the  other  a  javelin  tipped  with  deer's  horn, 
or  with  a  piece  of  chipped  flint.  Having  joined  the  stranger,  they 
both  converse  long  and  earnestly  together.  In  what  language  thej' 
speak^  we  shall  not  here  pause  to  inquire.     SuflBce  it   to  say,  the 

o  2 
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subject  of  their  conversation  is  trade.     The  Phoenician  has  brought 
with  him  sundry  Eastern  merchandises,  as  much  in   request   here 
as  on  the  shores  of  the   Mediterranean,  which  he  wishes  to  barter 
for   the  Briton's   tin.     For,  wonderful   to  tell,    the   barbarian  had 
discovered  not   only  the  value  of  that  Jovian   metal,  but  also  the 
art  of  fusing  it.     Unlike  the   Romans,  Normans,  and   others,  his 
successors  in  the  British  stannary  busine&s,  he  cast  his  tin  in  pigs 
or   blocks  of  a  double-oval   form.     A  specimen  of  his   handiwork, 
bearing  his  trade-mark,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Truro.     By 
his  ingenuity  and   industry  he  was  enabled   to  meet   the  demands 
of  every  people  in  Europe,  trading  with  the  adventurous  argonaut 
now  in  his  presence.     Moreover,  there  are  good  reasons  for  concluding 
that  the  precious  fruits  of  his  labour  and  skill  were  as  extensively 
used  by  the  remotest  nations  in  the  East  as  by  those  in  the  West. 
In  fact,  excepting  the  very  limited  quantities  of  stream-tin  to  be 
occasionally   obtained   from   the   Iberian   Peninsula,   and   from   the 
islands  of  Banca  and  Inak-Salang,  in   the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the 
richer   mines   of  the  jEstrvmnides   or   Cassitcrides — i,e.    Cornwall 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devon — supplied  the  wants  of  the  whole 
world  with  that   indispensable  commodity.     But   to  return   to  our 
Briton.     Having  despatched  his  business  with  the  Phoenician,  and 
recrossed   the   little   strait,   the   imciviliscd    miner   wends   his  way 
towards   his  home  on   the  mainland.     Without   a  guide  as  sharp- 
sighted  and  as  quickwitted  as  the  late  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  few 
or  none  locally  unacquainted  with  the  district — as  it  then  appeared 
— would  be   able  to  discover   it.     Although   situated  on   the  open 
champaign,   his   dwelling   was   invisible.     Neither   house   of  stone, 
nor  of  sun-dried  brick,  nor  of  timber ;  neither  the  dome  of  an  igloo, 
nor  the  bough  of  a  wigwam,  nor  the  pole  of  a  toldo,  attracted  the 
eye  of  the  inquirer.     Excepting  the  natural  vegetation  on  the  spot, 
all  was  blank.     The  savage  who  could  patiently  extract  from  the 
primitive   rock  its  metalliferous  wealth,  who  coidd  forge  tools  for 
that  purpose  {flint  hammers  and  hone  pickaxes),  who  could  construct 
bloomeries  for  reducing  his  ore,  who  could  design  elegant  vases,  and 
could  cast  them  in  his  native  metal,^  had  not  the  wisdom  to  conceive, 
much  less  the  ingenuity  to  raise  for  himself  and  his  family,  the  rudest 
kind  of  hovel  on  the  surface  of  the  groimd.     No  ;  this  was  an  accom- 
plishment far  beyond  his  ability  and  conception !     Here,  says  our 
Oldbuck,  on  a  gentle  slope  facing  the  warm  south,  and  skirted  by 
a  primeval  forest,  teeming  with  hungry  boars  and  bears,  and  other 
terrible   monsters,  ferai  naturce,    stood,    or   rather   was   sunken^    the 

(1)  Vide  Archaologia^  vol.  xvi.  p.  137,  for  a  representation  of  an  Ancient  British  vase, 
C88t  in  tin ;  which  was  found  in  a  stream  work,  called  Hallivick,  ComwaU,  in  the  year 
1798. 
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primitive  British  village.  About  its  primitiveness  there  can  be 
no  question  at  all ;  for  it  merely  consisted  of  three  or  four  dozen 
excavations  in  the  soil,  generally  of  a  circular  form  (a  heliacal 
conceit,  peculiar  to  the  western  Celt),  a  few  of  them  connected  by* 
a  small  tunnel  or  passage  below,  and  all  confusedly  huddled  together  ; 
each  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  rather  shallower  in  depth.  They 
were  covered  with  sods  or  turfs.  Into  one  of  these  earthem  coppers 
our  half-clad  barbarian,  with  more  complacency  than  dignity,  descends, 
and  carefully  drawing  the  lid  over  himself  (for  the  roof  necessarily 
must  have  been  portable),  slowly  vanishes,  like  a  stage  goblin,  from 
our  view.  And  there,  underground,  let  us  charitably  hope  he 
reposes  undisturbed  by  the  moles,  whilst  excogitating  the  profit 
he  has  made  in  his  last  transaction  with  the  foreigner. 

Some  classical  authors  have  affirmed  of  our  primitive  Briton  that 
he  was  exceedingly  partial  to  strangers,  and  given  to  hospitality ; 
if  80,  the  PhoDnician,  who,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  was  his  solitary 
guest  for  no  inconsiderable  length  of  time,  must  have  been  sorely 
puzzled  to  understand  the  peculiar  domestic  arrangements  of  his 
otherwise  skilful  and  generous  host.  But  how  he  expressed  himself, 
when  at  home,  on  this  anomalous  subject,  if  he  expressed  himself  at 
all,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Maybe,  like  all  those  who 
followed  him  to  these  inviting  shores,  he  was  too  well  bred  to  remark 
on  the  lamentable  want  of  taste,  if  not  of  something  worse,  on  the 
part  of  his  woad-stained  friend.  From  the  age  of  Hamilco  (the 
hero  of  Rufus  Festus  Arienus*  poem)  to  that  of  Caesar,  there  is  not 
to  be  found  any  account  of,  nor  even  the  faintest  allusion  to,  these 
pit-dwellings  of  the  Brit^mni,  or  of  any  other  tribe  of  Celts.  It 
was  reserved  for  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centurj%  to  bring  these  lairs  of  bestial  hmnanity  to 
light.  That  ingenious  antiquary,  wandering  one  day  over  his  native 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  chanced  to  stumble  on  such  a  series  of  pits 
as  we  just  now  described,  and  descending  into  one  of  them,  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  it  a  few  "particles  of  charred  wood,  ashes,  and 
burnt  stones,"  which  he  at  once  concluded  (not  perceiving  any 
gipsies  at  hand)  were  immistakable  "  evidences  of  the  domestic 
fires  of  the  ancient  Britons."  There,  in  his  imagination,  he  beheld 
them  rolling  to  their  hearths  piled  oaks  and  whole  elms,  and  giving 
them  to  the  flames — 


<i 


congestaque  robora  totasque 


Advolvci'e  focis  ulmos,  ignique  dedere  !  " 

The  worthy  Oldbuck  searched  in  vain  for  "  additional  evidences  ;  " 
there  were  neither  in  the  pits  nor  about  them  "  utensils  for  use  of  any 
kind,  nor  even  a  fragment  of  them."     Another  distinguished  anti- 
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quary,  with  a  tail  to  his  name  as  long  as  that  to  Donati's  comet,  has 
since  renewed  the  search,  not  only  on  the  same  spot,  but  also  amongst 
similar  excavations  on  the  elevated  parts  of  Dorsetshire  and  on  the 
moors  of  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  like  result.  Not  a  vitrified  bead 
which  had  once  adorned  the  neck  of  the  British  spouse,  nor  the  maul 
or  stone-axe  with  which  her  husband  had  felled  the  oaks,  rewarded 
his  diligence.  It  was  an  easy  matter,  nevertheless,  to  account  for  the 
absence  as  well  of  those  things  as  of  the  domestic  utensils,  or  the 
fragments  of  them,  in  and  about  these  aboriginal  villages.  "  The 
state  of  the  people  wa:=i  then  (he  says)  the  most  desolate  that  imagina- 
tion can  conceive."  it  needed  no  F.S.A.  to  tell  us  that,  if  the  poor 
Briton  was  no  better  off  for  a  bed  than  the  mole.  But  Virgil,  Sir 
Richard  reminds  us,  has  placed  beyond  debate  the  interesting  fact  of 
savage  races,  in  pre-historic  times,  earthing  themselves  like  nocturnal 
rodents.  Has  he  not  sung  of  those  barbarous  people  (the  veracious 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  Goths,  by  the  way)  lying  under  the  northern  sign 
of  Ursa  Major,  who  made  themselves  particularly  comfortable  in  caves 
dug  deep  undergroimd  ? 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  this  happy  conjunction  of  classical 
conceits  with  modern  archaeological  discoveries  ;  but  Justice  is  the 
elder  sister  of  Faith,  and  demands  to  be  heard.  Virgil's  descrip- 
tion of  the  mirth-resounding  retreat,  loose  as  it  is,  manifestly  refers, 
not  to  such  shallow  sand-pits  as  are  scattered  over  our  VTiltshire 
downs  and  Yorkshire  moors,  but  to  some  vastlv  more  commodious 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  natural  caverns  in  the  hills,  where,  during 
the  winter  season,  the  Scythian  or  other  barbarian  found  a  tem- 
porary shelter  from  storms  and  cold.  The  passage,  taken  in  its 
entirety,  will  bear  no  other  construction  : — 

**  The  men  to  subterranean  caves  retire, 

Secure  from  cold,  and  crowd  the  cheerful  fire ; 
"With  trunks  of  elms  and  oaks  the  hearth  they  load, 
Nor  tempt  th'  inclemency  of  heaven  abroad." 

In  fine,  the  temerity  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  on  this  occasion  is  only  equallei- 
by  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Dryden  on  another,  who  has  rendered  th^ 
immediately  succeeding  lines  of  his  original — 

**  TaHs  Hyperboreo  sept  em  subjecta  trioni 
Gens  efi'roena  virum  Rhipaeo  tunditur  Euro, 
Et  pecudum  fulvis  velatur  corpora  setis," 

in  this  imwontedly  free  and  accommodating  style : — 

* '  The  cold  Bhiphean  race,  and  such 

The  savage  Scythian,  and  unwarlike  Dutch  /" 

The  Court-poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  enthusiastic 
antiquary  of  the  nineteenth  had  severally  a  purpose  to  serve  and  ^ 
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tiieory  to  sustain,  and  each,  it  may  be  said,  has  succeeded  tarn  Marts 
quam  Minervd.  When,  or  by  whom,  or  for  what  purpose,  the  sand- 
pits in  question  were  dug,  can  be  only  conjectured.  Possibly  they 
may  have  supplied  the  excavators  of  them  with  querns  or  hand- 
mill  stones,  or  material  for  the  coarser  sorts  of  glass  ware,  supposing 
them  to  be  as  ancient  as  our  antiquaries  would  fain  make  them  out. 
That  they  never  served  for  human  habitations  may  be  inferred  from 
the  simple  fact  of  no  tumuli  being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
them.  It  is  said  that  fragments  of  the  ruder  as  well  as  the  finer 
pottery  of  the  Romanised-Britons  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
aimilar  excavations  elsewhere ;  a  report  which,  if  true,  removes  such 
works  from  the  category  of  Celtic  remains,  and  most  effectually 
explodes  the  gratuitous  assumptions  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  and 
his  followers.^ 

Better  tools  than  those  of  bone  and  flint  are  obviously  very 
desirable,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  for  constructing  a  house ; 
but  to  allow  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  island,  who 
lived  like  Ethiopian  troglodytes,  had  any  practical  knowledge  of 
metallurgy, — ^the  manufacture  of  tin  always  excepted, — would  be 
not  only  to  assign  him  a  more  commodious  retreat,  but  also  many 
other  conveniences,  all  totally  incompatible  with  the  prevailing  idea 
of  what  a  savage  condition  ought  to  be.  For,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
modem  antiquaries  and  some  others,  whom  we  shall  presently 
notice,  the  aborigines  of  every  land  without  exception  have  passed 
through  three  distinct  phases  or  epochs,  severally  called  the  Stone, 
the  Bronze,  and  the  Iron  epoch,  before  they  fully  attained  to  a 
civilised  state.  In  other  words,  man  is  first  apprenticed  to  nature 
and  afterwards  to  art.  In  reference  to  this  exceedingly  pretty 
conceit,  which  is  based,  by  the  way,  on  a  singularly  treacherous 
foundation, — namely,  the  varied  contents  of  tumuli,  refuse  heaps, 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  cavernous  receptacles,  &c.,  purposely  de- 
posited by  human  hands,  or  accidentally  secreted  by  the  action  of 
water,  in  pre-historic  times, — we  need  only  remark  in  this  place  that 
both  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
of  Asia,  and  the  daily  revelations  of  archaeological  research,  especially 

(1)  Similar  pits  to  those 'above  described  are  to  be  seen  in  the  -vdcinity  of  Merrivale, 
Dartmoor,  and  one  a  little  larger  than  the  others  is  traditionally  known  as  the  King's 
Oven,  upon  which  the  late  Vicar  of  Ta-vistock,  the  Bev.  K  A.  Bray,  has  remark* -d,  "  lb 
is  not  improbable  this  was  really  the  king's  oven,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  baking  by 
some  British  chieftain,  since  it  was  a  custom  with  the  people  of  Biitain,  as  weU  as  of 
Gaul,  to  dig  a  deep  pit,  line  it  with  stones,  and  make  the  stones  hot  by  burning  heath 
or  wood  upon  them.  '  In  similar  pits,'  says  the  editor  of  Ossian,  *  they  laid  venison  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  stratum  of  stones  above  it,  and  thus  did  they  alternately  till  the  pit 
was  fuU ;  the  whole  was  covered  with  heath  to  confine  the  steam/  Near  these  holes  or 
pits  there  was  generally  found  '  a  hearth  of  smaU  flat  stones  of  the  flint  kind,*  used 
perhaps  for  baking  bread.*'  (Bca/s  *"  Tamar  and  the  Tavy,*'  voL  i.  p.  299.) 
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in  this  country  and  Egypt,  expose  its  utter  fallaciousness.     It  has 
been  well  observed  that  there  is  a  smith  in  the  pantheon  of  most 
nations.     Hephaestus  and  his  Cyclopes,  Vulcan,  Thor,  and  Fiom  are 
household  names  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  and  whether  indi- 
cating individuals  or  classes,  the  legends  attached  to  them  establish, 
beyond  all  cavil  and  dispute,  the  fact  of  workers  in  iron  and  brass 
having  existed  in  primitive  societies,  and  prosecuted  their  handicraft 
with  notable  success.     Unfortunately  the  author  or  compiler  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  for  the  present  at  a  discount  in  archaeological  and  other 
learned  circles,  otherwise  we  might  have  added  the  testimony  of  that 
undoubtedly  venerable  gentleman,  Eloist  or  Jehovist,  who  incidentally 
confirms   the   general  voice  of  antiquity.      Then,  again,  our  daily 
archaoological  researches  incontestably  prove  that  implements  of  iron, 
bronze,  and  stone,  sometimes  intermingled  with  ornaments  of  bituminous 
shale,  or  Kimmeridge  coal,  and  glass,  and  even  of  copper,  electrum, 
and  gold,  were  common  alike  to  all  ages  and  to  all  tribes.      The  same 
barrow  or  tumulus — in  this  country  at  least — has  not  unfrequently 
yielded  several  specimens  of  each.     In  those  early  times — Pre-Roman 
we  mean — some  metals  of  course  were  less  in  request  here    than 
others.     Articles  in  unalloyed  copper  and  gold  were  rare  as  compared 
with  those  in  bronze  and  iron.      But  notwithstanding  the   general 
voice  of  antiquity,  and,  what  the  late  Sydney  Smith  would  have 
called    the    silent  flashes    of    the  tombs,  our    modern    antiquaries 
have  peremptorily  decided  it  was  otherwise.      Nations  in  their  in- 
fancy,   they   have   assumed,    could    not   possibly   know,    much   less 
practise,  the   metallurgical   arts.       At   such   an  age   the  inventive 
faculty  of  man  was  so  embryotic,  his  mind  so  obtuse,  he  was  only 
equal  to  the  task  of  converting  a  fish-bone  into  a  saw,  and  a  piece 
of  flint  into  a  spear-head.     They  have  assumed,  moreover,  that  the 
introduction  of  bronze  implements  was  attended  by  the  most  frightfiil 
calamity.     A  greedy  and  ferocious  race  of  workers  in  that  metal — but 
whether  descending  incontinently  from  the  moon,  or  rising  sponta- 
neously from    the    earth,  is   an   open   question — suddenly  swooped- 
down  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  artless  men  of  stone,  and  swept  them, 
clean  out  of  existence  !     But  a  Nemesis  is  ever  at  hand  to  dodge  th^ 
heels  of  the  unscrupulous  and  violent.     It  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
know  that,  after  a  suitable  lapse  of  time,  the  strong  men  of  bronze 
were  as  completely  discomfited  themselves  by  the  stronger  men  o^ 
iron.      Respecting  their  actual  fate  archaeologists  and  tradition  ar^ 
equally  silent.      All  that  has  been  reported  of  them  is,  that  thejr 
vanished  like  smoke,  or  like  water  spilled   on  the  ground.      For- 
tunately for  the  curious,  they  let  fall  their  weapons  at  that  terrible 
crisis.     Had  they  disappeared  too,  an  indispensable  link  in  the  natural 
history  of  civilisation  would  have  been  wanting  ;  but  why  harrow  th^ 
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feelings  of  our  readers  as  well  as  oiir  own  by  pursuing  such  a  train  of 
thought  ?  Happily,  the  intermediate  chapter  in  the  great  History  of 
Uncivilised  Life  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Thanks  to  our  archaeolo- 
gical confrkres  in  Switzerland,  we  know  as  much  about  the  men  of 
bronze  as  we  do  about  those  of  iron  and  stone. 

Of  all  the  metals  iron  is  the  most  widely  diffused  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe ;  requires  more  labour  and  skill  than  any  other  to  reduce 
it ;  and  is  by  far  the  most  useful  to  man.  Excepting  in  an  archaeological 
sense,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  its  worth.  It  is  the  prime 
standard  by  which  our  modem  antiquaries  guage  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  former  generations  of  men.  A  talismanic 
infiuence  attaches  to  this  metal  of  Mars.  The  germ  of  civilisation 
is  securely  wrapped  up  in  a  few  lamina:  of  it.  The  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  nations  depend  exclusively  upon  its  local  presence  and 
use.  But  those  who  maintain  these  popular  theories  are  considerably 
embarrassed  to  imderstand  under  what  particular  circiunstances  the 
discovery  of  smelting  it  was  made,  and  by  whom.  Neither  Hesiod 
nor  Pausanias  is  worthy  of  credit  in  a  matter  so  interesting  and 
important  as  this.  Their  legends  respectively  of  the  Idaean  Dactyli 
in  Crete,  and  of  Glaucus,  the  conscience-stricken  Chian,  may  be  sweet 
pabuliun  for  babes,  but  not  meat  strong  enough  for  children  of 
larger  growth.  Hence  it  has  been  very  ingeniously  surmised  that  a 
mass  of  crude  ore  accidentally  dropped  into  a  burning  pile,  around 
which  some  savages  were  seated,  and  being  opportunely  aided  by  a 
good  draught  of  air,  the  result  was  a  little  ingot  of  iron.  Some- 
body present,  who  could  see  very  much  farther  into  futurity  than 
his  neighbours,  thereupon  improvised  an  anvil,  and,  belabouring 
the  metal  upon  it,  proved  to  the  astonished  spectators  how  ductile  it 
was.  (Really,  it  needs  the  poetical  genius  of  a  Schiller  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  glowing  theme  such  as  this !)  Thus  it  was  the  natives 
in  the  West  became  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  iron-ore.  That 
iron  was  known  to,  and  extensively  employed  by,  the  nations  in  the 
East,  ages  before  its  supposed  discovery  in  Europe ;  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Biblical  records  1450  B.C. ;  that  Homer  alludes  to  the 
casehardening  of  it  long  before  the  Trojan  War ;  that  it  is  depicted 
in  innumerable  forms,  as  well  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  as  in  those  of 
Thebes ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  uncivilised  tribes  near  the  sources 
of  the  Zambesi,  who  never  beheld  a  white  man  until  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  Livingstone,  have  manufactured  it  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  with  results  fully  equal  to  our  own  (in  fact,  they  turned 
up  their  noses  at  our  "  rotten  "  productions !),  are  matters  too  trivial 
to  excite  the  attention  and  admiration  of  F.S.A.'s.  The  natural 
history  of  civilisation  in  Europe  differs,  it  would  seem,  verj'-  essen- 
tially from  the  natural  history  of  civilisation  in  other  quarters  of 
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the  globe.  There  never  was,  or  possibly  could  have  been,  anything 
in  common  (influences,  predilections,  habits,  &c.)  between  the  savages 
now  inhabiting  Africa  and  the  savages  who  once  peopled  Britain. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  former  appear  to  have  been  more  fortimate 
than  the  latter  ;  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  concerns  the  early  discovery 
and  general  application  of  the  *'  civilising  "  metal.  For  aught  that 
can  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  the  barbarous  tribes  in  Africa  were  in 
possession  of  that  inestimable  commodity  long  before  the  disruption 
of  the  Punic  empire,  and  must  necessarily  be,  therefore,  in  a  most 
enviable  state  of  enlightenment ;  whereas  "  the  poor  woad-stained 
Briton,"  whilst  toiling  up  those  three  terrible  ascents  leading  to  the 
Eden  of  civilisation,  was  scarcely  indidged  with  a  sight  of  it  until 
rudely  confronted  by  Csesar ! 

The   popular    author    of    Industrial   Biography,    adopting   these 
several  empirical  notions,  and  elaborating  them  more  sua,  will  hardly 
allow   that   the   Britanni,  at    the  time  when  Caesar  invaded    their 
shores,  were  possessed  of  anything  in  the  shape  or  worthy  the  name 
of  a  tool,  excepting  a  few  Brummagem  imitations,  which,  in  their 
simplicity,  they  had  received  from  the    wide-awake  Belgae  in  ex- 
change for  their  more  substantial  agricultural  produce   and  never- 
failing  tin.     "When  the  Romans  came  into  Britain"  (to  repeat  the 
stale  story  once  more,  with  a  slight  variation),  "  they  found  the  in- 
habitants, especially  those  to  the  northward,  in  very  nearly  the  same 
state  as   Captain  Cook  and    other  voyagers   found  the   inhabitants 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands."     Our  author  allows,  however,  that  the 
tribes  along  the  southern  coasts  were  a  little  more  civilised  than  those 
located  elsewhere  on  the  island  ;  they  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  iron-ore  ;   "  they  had  probably  smelted  it  themselves 
in  their  rude  bloomeries,  or  obtained  it  from  the  Phoenicians,  in  small 
quantities,  in   exchange  for  skins,  food,   or  tin."      The  Phoenician 
had  long  since  abandoned  both  commerce  and  the  world,  and  had 
been  succeeded  here  by  the  Phocaean- Greek  of  Marseilles;  but  thafc 
matters  little.     If,  in  the  ancient  history  of  our  coimtry,  one  fact  is 
better  established  than  another,  it  is,  that  the  British  hosts  which. 
contended  against  Ca>sar  were  armed  with  weapons  very  little,  if  at> 
all,  inferior  to  those  of  his  legions.     True,  they  were  not  cased,  lite 
the  latter,  in  corselets  of  brass ;  but  their  spears  and  javelins,  swords^ 
and  targets,   were  similar,  in  most  respects,   to  those   which  wer^ 
handled  by  the  Romans.     In  that  early  age  neither  the  Britons  noir 
their  "civilisers"  set  such  an  extravagant  value  upon  iron  as  oxar 
modern  archaeologists  suppose.     They  preferred,  for  various  reasons^ 
a  composite  metal.    "  A  knowledge  of  the  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  an^ 
zinc,"  remarks  Mr.  Mushet,  in  his  papers  on  Iron  and  Steel,  "  seem^ 
to  have  been  among  the  first  discoveries  of  the  metallurgist.     Instru— 
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meats  fabricated  from  those  alloys,  recoimnended  by  the  use  of  ages^ 
the  perfection  of  the  art,  the  splendour  and  polish  of  their  surfaces, 
not  easily  injured  by  time  and  weather,  would  not  soon  be  superseded 
by  the  invention  of  simple  iron,  inferior  in  edge  and  polish,  at  all 
times  easily  injured  by  rust,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  its  manu- 
facture converted  with  difficulty  into  forms  that  required  proportion 
or  elegance"  (p.  365).  The  same  gentleman  is  also  of  opinion  that, 
although  iron  was  comparatively  abundant  in  that  age,  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  rude  arts  of  life.  The  justice  of  this  opinion  will  shortly 
be  made  manifest.  Excepting  on  one  notable  point,  Gscsar  himself  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  British  weapons  of  offence  ;  but  his  silence 
is  not  to  be  construed  into  the  absence  of  such  things,  any  more  than 
that  the  French  cavalry  at  "Waterloo  had  no  spurs  to  their  heels  or 
helmets  on  their  heads,  because  neither  are  mentioned  by  our  Duke 
in  his  Despatches.  As  is  well  known,  the  deified  CaBsar  came  hither, 
on  the  first  occasion  (55  B.C.),  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  or  10,000 
infimtry,  with  the  usual  complement  of  600  horse — a  force  which  he 
found  totally  inadequate  for  the  conquest  of  the  island.  He  returned 
in  the  following  year  with  five  legions  and  2,000  horse ;  and  after 
engaging  his  enemy  in  numerous  skirmishes  and  in  two  pitched  battles, 
in  which  he  received,  most  probably,  quite  as  much  punishment  as 
he  inflicted,  took  his  final  leave  of  the  country,  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  nominal  submission  of  its  divided  inhabitants ;  for  at  the 
moment  of  his  advent  there  was  a  disputed  succession  to  the  kingly 
authority  in  it.  His  successes,  such  as  they  were,  were  owing,  not 
to  the  superior  equipment  of  his  troops,  but  to  his  own  transcendent 
military  genius.  Two  such  victories  as  he  had  snatched  from  the 
obstinate  islanders  would  have  insured  the  discomfiture  of  a  less  skilftil 
commander.  Is  it  credible  that  the  foe  with  which  he  contended  was 
in  no  better  condition  than  were  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
when  visited  by  Cook  ?  Would  two  hundred  victories  over  such  a  host 
of  undisciplined  savages,  armed  with  tomahawks  and  horn-tipped 
spears,  have  redounded  to  the  glory  of  the  imperious  Caesar  and  his 
numerous  cohorts  ?  Divus  Julius,  at  all  events,  formed  a  better  opinion 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  his  own  prowess.  It  is  true  his  political  oppo- 
nents at  home  ridiculed  his  services  here,  not,  however,  from  any 
contempt  of  the  fierce  painted  Britons,  but  from  a  jealousy  of  their 
too  vaunting  conqueror.  In  fact,  he  had  less  to  boast  of  in  Britain 
than  in  Gaul ;  he  came,  he  saw,  but  did  not  effectually  overcome  ;  he 
pointed  out  the  way  to  this  country,  as  Tacitus  justly  remarks  ( Vita 
AgriCj  cap.  xiiL),  rather  than  subdued  it.  "  He  quickly  returned," 
adds  Strabo,  ^^  having  effected  nothing  of  consequence."  CsDsar's 
incidental  notices,  however,  of  its  people  and  their  institutions,  show 
that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  civilisation  and  the 
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arts.  "  The  number  of  the  people/*  says  he,  "  is  countless,  and  their 
buildings  exceedingly  numerous,  for  the  most  part  very  like  those  of 
the  Gauls  :  the  nimiber  of  cattle  is  great."  Trusting  most  likely  to 
the  reports  of  his  lieutenants,  Cajsar  was  very  greatly  mistaken  on 
some  points.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  their  celebrated  tin-mines 
were  situated  in  "  the  midland  regions ;"  and  that  their  manufacture 
of  iron  was  small  in  quantity,  and  that  it  was  limited  to  the  maritime 
parts — namely,  Sussex.  They  were,  adds  CaDsar,  dependent  on  the 
Continental  nations  for  brass. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  first  Roman 
visitors  the  lot  of  the  British  barbarians  appeared  far  from  con- 
temptible. They  were  well  housed,  and  well  supplied  with  food ; 
they  manufactured  two  metals,  and  imported  a  third.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  to  suppose  that  possessing  these  things,  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  economical  uses  of  them.  Hence,  indeed, 
the  obstinate  resistance  they  were  enabled  to  make  against  the  most 
renowned  warrior  and  the  best  disciplined  troops  of  the  age.  Their 
singular  mode  of  warfare  struck  Caesar  with  amazement.  Like  the 
ancient  heroes  of  Greece,  they  fought  in  chariots.  The  marvellous 
dexterity  with  which  they  manoeuvred  them  in  the  battle-field  was 
an  additional  surprise  to  him.  **  They  are  accustomed,"  says  Cscsar, 
"  even  on  a  declining  and  steep  place,  to  check  their  horses  at  fidl 
speed,  and  manage,  and  turn  them  in  an  instant ;  and  run  along  the 
pole,  and  stand  on  the  yoke,  and  thence  betake  themselves  with  the 
greatest  celerity  to  their  chariots  again."  These  novel  engines  of 
war  in  the  West  **  combined  the  speed  of  cavalry  with  the  firmness 
of  infantrj'."  But  what  schoolboy  has  not  read  his  brief  but  graphic 
description  of  their  imexpected  appearance  in  the  field,  their  extra- 
ordinary numbers,  and  the  terror  which  they  inspired  in  the  breasts 
of  his  soldiery ;  how  they  drove  about  in  all  directions,  breaking  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies  "  with  the  very  dread  of  their  horses,  and  the 
noise  of  their  wheels  ?  "  Alas,  alas,  for  the  gullibility  of  youth ! 
This  animated  picture  of  the  impetuous  daring,  the  military  skill,  and 
the  mechanical  genius  of  painted  savages,  is  a  monstrous  perversion 
of  history, — ^an  anachronism — an  hallucination. 

'  *  It  is  a  talo 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." 

Some  anonymous  rascal,  entirely  ignorant  of,  or  having  no  regard- 
whatever  for,  the  division  of  pre-historic  times  into  the  three  particular 
epochs  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron,  has  surreptitiously  interpolated 
the  whole  of  the  thirty- third  chapter  in  the  fourth  book  of  Caesar'^ 
Gallic  War !  And  similar  liberties,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been- 
taken  with  the  texts  of  Diodorus  and  Tacitus,  Propertius  and  Juvenal , 
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and  we  know  not  with,  how  many  other  classical  writers.  Neither 
Julius  Caesar  nor  any  of  his  followers  ever  beheld  a  war-chariot  in 
Britain.  The  savages  may  have  converted  their  flint-tipped  spears 
into  hobby-horses  for  the  nonce,  rattled  their  tomahawks  against 
them,  and  so  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  Roman  cohorts ;  but 
as  for  driving  about  in  wheeled  chariots,  with  horses  harnessed  to 
them,  the  notion  is  too  preposterous  for  a  moment's  reflection.  As 
well  might  we  conceive,  with  the  late  John  Leech,  the  great  Roman 
commander  superintending,  with  spectacled  nose,  the  debarcation 
of  his  forces  at  Deal,  from  the  paddle-box  of  a  Thames  steamer,  as 
Cassivellaunus  and  other  British  chieftains  confronting  their  enemies 
in  imitation  of  the  heroes  before  Troy.  The  Britons  in  that  age — 
scarcely  as  yet  in  the  aurelian  stage  of  Iron — were  just  as  capable 
of  contriving  the  one  machine  as  the  other. 

"We  must  regard,"  says  the  author  of  Industrial  Biography,  **the  stories 
told  of  the  ancient  British  chariots  armed  with  swords  or  scythes  as  altogether 
apocryphal.  The  existence  of  iron  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose  is  incompatible  "^dth  contemporaiy  facts,  and  unsupported  by  a  single 
vestige  remaining  to  oiu'  time.  The  country  was  then  mostly  forest,  and  the 
roads  did  not  as  yet  exist  upon  which  chariots  could  be  used ;  whilst  iron  was 
too  scarce  to  bo  mounted  as  scythes  upon  chariots,  when  the  warriors  themselves 
wanted  it  for  swords.  The  orator  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Trebatius,  then  serving 
with  the  army  in  Britain,  sarcastically  advised  him  to  capture  and  convey  one 
of  these  vehicles  to  Italy  for  exhibition ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  any  specimen 
of  the  British  war-chariot  was  ever  seen  in  Rome.'* 

After  reading  this  passage,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  writer  of  it  has  employed  one  of  Bramah's  patent  hydraulic 
machines  in  order  to  squeeze  the  greatest  nmnber  of  mistakes  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass.  We  will  briefly  point  out  a  few  of 
them  here,  reserving  the  remainder  for  another  occasion.  In  the  first 
place,  regarding  Cicero's  "  sarcastic  advice  '*  to  Trebatius  ;  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Romans,  prior  to  invading  this  country,  had  per- 
suaded themselves  the  precious  metals  abounded  here — a  belief  which 
is  supposed,  by  many,  to  have  solely  prompted  the  action  of  CaDsar. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  his  followers  were  quickly  undeceived  on 
**  prospecting  *'  the  island.  The  truth  had  reached  the  ears  of  Cicero, 
who  thereupon  wrote  to  his  friend :  "  I  hear  there  is  neither  gold  nor 
silver  to  be  had  in  Britain.  If  that  is  the  case,  /  advise  you  to  seize  a 
chariot,  and  cbme  back  to  us  at  once.*'  (**  In  Britannia  nihil  esse  audio 
neque  auri,  neque  argenti.  Id  si  ita  est,  essediim  aliquod  suadeo  capias, 
et  ad  nos  quam  primum  recurras."  Epist.  ad  Divers,  vii.  7.)  In  the 
second  place,  whether  there  were  any  roads  or  not  in  this  island  at 
the  time  when  Ca)sar  visited  it,  certain  it  is,  there  was  no  lack  of  war- 
chariots.  Caesar  states,  that  when  Cassivellaunus  disbanded  a  portion  of 
his  forces,  "  there  remained  with  him  only  four  thousand  JEsseda^ !  " 
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Whether  the  whole,  or  any  part,  indeed,  of  those  vehicles  were  armed 
with  swords  or  scythes^  we  grant,  is  doubtful.  Many  respectable 
authorities  on  the  subject  might  be  cited  either  way  ;  but  the  silence 
of  CuBsar  (who  has  particularly  noted  those  which  he  met  with  in  his 
Alexandrian  wars),  if  not  conclusive  in  the  matter,  is  highly  sug- 
gestive. The  British  esseda  of  Caesar's  time,  therefore,  may  have 
differed  from  the  British  covinus  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  The  axles 
of  the  last-mentioned  chariot  certainly  extended  beyond  the  naves  of 
the  wheels,  and  were  hooked  or  curved,  scythe  fashion,  at  each  end. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  wheeled  carriages  mentioned  by  contemporary 
writers.  There  were  also  the  benna,  used  for  travelling  in  ;  the 
pctorUum,  a  state  carriage,  and  so  called  from  having  four  wheds ; 
the  curruSy  or  common  cart ;  and  lastly,  the  rhedOy  differing  but 
slightly  from  the  covinus.  The  esseda  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
Ilomans,  and  judging  from  a  passage  in  Propertius  {Eleg,  ii.  1.), 
seems  to  have  been  very  generally  adopted  in  Rome.  Again  we 
remark,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  who  possessed  so  many  descriptions  of  vehicles,  was 
unable  to  accommodate  them.  It  is  usual,  we  know,  to  ascribe  the 
original  formation  of  roads  here  to  the  Romans — a  conclusion  equally 
opposed  to  fact  and  common  sense.  In  the  primitive  and  sterile 
district  of  Dartmoor,  the  old  British  "  trackways,"  as  they  are  some- 
what contemptuously  styled,  may  still  be  discerned  by  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters  ;  as  well  as  the  marks  or  ruts  made  by  the 
chariot  wheels,  as  they  rattled  over  the  cyclopoean  bridges  which  still 
span  some  of  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  streams  in  those  elevated 
regions.^  Nor  should  we  overlook  those  many  cursiis,  undoubtedly  of 
Pra)-Roman  origin,  which  are  scattered  over  the  country  from  Land's 
End  to  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  upon  which  the  old  British  charioteers 
acquired  much  of  that  expertness  in  the  management  of  their  teams 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Caesar.  In  the  third  place,  respect- 
ing the  supposed  dearth  of  iron  in  that  early  age,  necessary  as  well 
for  military  weapons  as  for  carriage  wheels,  we  need  only  remind  our 
author  that  Strabo,  in  his  fourth  book,  incidentally  states  that  the 
Britons  were  large  exporters  of  that  metal  long  before  their  shores 
were  invaded  by  the  Romans.  Nor  will  this  appear  so  very  extra- 
ordinary, when  we  shall  have  pointed  out  who  the  primitive  colonists 
of  this  country  were,  and  whence  they  sprung.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, likewise,  that  the  Belgic  tribes  had  established  themselves  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island — from  Dorset  to  Kent — three 
centuries  at  least  before  the  coming  of  Caesar ;    and  from  whom  the 

(I)  For  a  map  and  full  account  of  the  old  British  roads  or  trackways,  see  Brewer's 
"Introduction  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales"  (pp.  bb — 63),  based  on  the  life- 
long labours  of  the  late  Kev.  Thomas  Lcman,  the  best  authority  on  the  subject. 
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Britons  are  supposed  to  have  derived  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of 
the  common  arts  of  life.  But,  says  our  author,  in  the  last  place,  the 
presence  of  iron  in  Pre-Eoman  Britain  "  is  unsupported  by  a  single 
vestige  remaining  to  our  time."  Any  antiquary  possessed  of  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  not  being  a  framer  of  hypo- 
thetical assumptions,  would  have  informed  him  that,  of  all  the  metals, 
iron  is  the  least  adapted  for  resisting  the  ravages  of  time.  There 
are  few  museums  in  Europe  that  can  boast  of  possessing  any  really 
primitive  specimens  of  it.  No  people  in  antiquity  used  it  more 
extensively  than  did  the  Egyptians,  as  may  be  judged  from  their 
tomb-paintings  in  Thebes,  and  elsewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
"  we  even  see  butchers  '*  (remarks  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson)  "  sharp- 
ening their  knives,"  formed  of  it,  "on  a  steel  fastened  to  their 
aprons ; "  yet  not  a  single  vestige  of  it  has  been  preserved  to  our 
day.  Unless  well  coated  by  a  varnish,  or  fortuitously  by  dry  earthy 
matter,  it  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  oxygen  of  water,  and  equally 
Bo  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  extreme  rarity 
of  very  ancient  specimens  of  it.  We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  being 
able  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  sceptical  author,  not  only  to  an  in- 
disputable "  vestige  "  of  old  British  iron,  but  also  to  the  remains  of 
more  than  one  old  British  chariot.  Between  the  years  1815 — 1817, 
in  one  of  a  group  of  barrows  at  Arras,  near  Godmanham,  on  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  the  following  inte- 
resting discovery  was  made  by  a  local  antiquary,  the  details  of  which 
we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

**In  a  cist,"  says  he,  **  almost  circular,  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  the  chalky  rock,  and  on  a  nearly  smooth  pavement,  the  skeleton 
of  a  British  charioteer  presented  itself,  surrounded  by  what  in  life  formed  the 
sources  of  his  pride  and  delight,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  possessions. 
The  head  of  this  charioteer  was  placed  to  the  north  with  an  eastern  inclination. 
He  rested  on  his  back,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his  thigh  and  leg 
bones  when  bared  presented  to  the  eye  what  may  be  termed  a  singiilar  grained 
mark,  both  the  thigh  and  leg  bones  appearing  to  have  been  cro  sed  in  opposite 
directions.  Very  near  to  his  head  were  found  the  heads  of  two  wild  boars. 
Inclining  from  the  skeleton  on  each  side  had  been  placed  a  wheel,  the  iron 
tire  and  ornaments  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel  only  remaining.  The  tire  of  the 
wheel  to  the  east  of  the  body  was  found  perfect  in  the  ground ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  broke  into  several  pieces  on  removal,  owing  to  its  corroded  state. 
Small  fragments  of  the  original  oak  still  adhered  to  the  iron.  In  diametei 
these  wheels  had  been  a  trifle  more  than  2  feet  11  inches,  the  width  of  th 
iron  tire  about  If  inch.  The  diameter  of  the  ornaments  of  iron,  ])lated  with 
copper  and  varnished  green,  which  had  encircled  the  nave  as  a  kind  of  rim, 
was  very  nearly  6  inches.  The  circumference  of  the  wheel  on  the  western 
side  had  been  forced  much  out  of  its  shape,  evidently  by  pressure  of  the  earth. 
Each  of  these  wheels  had  originally  rested  on  a  horse,  the  bones  of  which  were 
found  under  or  adjoining  to  them ;  the  head  of  each  horse  being  not  far  from 

tliat  of  the  charioteer,  on  opposite  sides On  the  western  side  of 

this  firitiflh  charioteer  were  found  two  very  singular  articles  of  the  length  of 
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5  inches,  round  at  the  one  end  and  curved  at  the  other,  of  iron  plated  with 
green  varnished  copper,  which  our  workmen  called  linchpins.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  use,  similar  articles  were  exhibited  at  York  amongst  Loid 
lYudhoe's  discoveries  at  Stanwick,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  Besides  these  (in  diflTerent  part«  of  the  barrow,  but  all,  I  think,  on 
the  western  side)  were  found  two  little  rings,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  five  buckles,  semicircular,  of  various  sizes,  in  some  of  which  the 
tongue  still  remained.  These  buckles  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  harness ; 
and  their  fellows  may  be  seen  in  the  Stanwick  collection.  On  the  same 
side,  near  the  legs  of  the  skeleton,  were  found  two  other  appendages  of  the 
equipage  of  this  British  charioteer,  in  full  length  about  10  inches.  They 
are  formed  by  two  substantial  rings,  of  the  outer  diameter  of  3J^  inches, 
joining  on  strong  globular  links,  being  tied  together  by  another  strong 
double  link  of  2f  inches  long.  Like  the  rest  of  the  articles  found,  they 
were  of  iron  plated  with  copper  coated  with  green,  and  the  large  rings 
have  a  pretty  chain-pattern  running  round  them.  These  articles  would 
generally  be  pronounced  to  be  bits  of  the  bridles ;  and  a  general  verdict  must 
be  received.  Objects  similar  to  these  have  often  been  discovered,  and  may  be 
seen  both  in  the  Stanwick  and  Polden  Hill  collections."  (Rev.  E.  W.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  *'  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Co.  and  City  of  York,"  1848.) 

A  discovery  similar  to  the  above  was  made  by  the  same  gentle- 
man at  Hersleskew,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  about  the  same 
time.  In  this  instance,  the  old  Brigantian  warrior  was  found 
reposing  on  his  shield,  the  rim  of  which  was  composed  of  iron,  but 
the  imibra  and  bosses  of  bronze.  The  diameter  of  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot  "  was  only  about  2  feet  8  inches ;  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  lightness  of  the  British  chariot.  The  diameter  of  the  rim  of  the 
nave  of  these  wheels,  also  of  iron,  was  about  o  inches.  Oak  was 
still  attached  to  part  of  the  tire  of  the  wheels,  and  the  nails  (also 
of  iron)  which  had  been  used  as  rivets  were  entire."  (Ibid*) 
Researches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampden  Hill,  Somersetshire, 
and  of  Silbury  Hill,  Wiltshire,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  wolds 
of  Yorkshire,  have  brought  to  light,  from  time  to  time,  many 
aditional  fragments  of  chariot-wheels,  surrounded  by  horses'  bits, 
lances,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  all  formed  of  iron ;  and  which  determine, 
beyond  all  reasonable  exception,  that  the  use  of  the  British  chariot, 
whether  for  civil  or  military  purposes,  was  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  tribe  in  the  island,  but  possessed  by  all  alike.  It  may  be 
said,  nevertheless,  that  these  curious  wheeled-carriages,  with  their 
still  more  curious  equipages,  were  the  handiwork,  not  of  painted 
savages,  but  of  their  conquerors  and  civilisers,  the  more  ingenious 
Romans.  This  objection  is  a  fair  one,  but  it  cannot  be  sustained, 
any  more  than  that  which  would  deprive  the  old  Briton  altogether 
of  his  carriage.  Among  the  medals  of  Julius  CaDsar,  of  the  consiJar 
series,  not  long  since  discovered  by  the  Marquis  do  Lagoy,  in  France, 
is  one  commemorating  the  imperator's  conquests  in  Britain.  On 
this  a  trophy  is  represented,  composed  of  such  arms  as  were  probably 
used,  in  the  Marquis's  judgment,  by  the  Britons :  a  helmet,  sword, 
spears,  a  carynx  or  military  tnunpet  of  the  Britons,  two  shields,  a 
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military  vestment  somewhat  resembling  a  cuirass,  and  lastly,  at 
the  foot  of  the  trophy,  stands  a  British  chariot.  This  chariot, 
according  to  the  comparative  scale  of  the  other  objects,  is  extremely 
smiall;  and,  from  the  limited  diameter  of  the  wheels,  is  raised  but 
little  above  the  ground.  In  other  respects,  it  so  closely  corresponds 
with  those  which  were  exhumed  in  Yorkshire,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  identity.  A  second  medal,  or  rather  family  coin  of  a  Roman 
officer  who  accompanied  Cajsar  to  this  country,  has  also  been  lately 
brought  to  light.  The  party  whose  prowess  it  commemorates  was 
one  Lucius  Hostilius  Saserna,  a  name  which  occasionally  figures  in 
the  Commentaries  of  Cajsar.  On  tliis  (^oin  the  chariot  is  represented 
in  rapid  retreat,  and  the  combatant,  facing  round,  appears  in  the 
act  of  hurling  his  javelin  against  an  enemy  in  pursuit  of  him.  The 
pole  of  the  chariot  is  pointed  veiy  high,  so  as  to  be  connected  with 
the  yoke,  commonly  used  by  the  ancients  in  fastening  horses  to 
carriages.  The  charioteer  is  urging  his  steeds  from  a  small  stand- 
board  or  seat  affixed  to  the  butt  of  the  pole.  The  chariot  represented 
on  this  coin  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  that  on  the  consular 
medal  of  the  deified  Julius. 

But  any  doubt  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  old  British  wir- 
chariot  may  be  easily  solved  by  comparing  it  with  those  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  as  depicted  by  the  Lier  or  sculptor ;  for  time  has  dealt  as  ruth- 
lessly with  the  latter  originals  as  with  the  former.  That  of  the 
Britons,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  very  differently  fashioned.  The  late 
Dr.  Bromet,  in  the  last  paper  that  he  contributed  to  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  (vide  Proceedings,  Oxford,  1850,  pp.  131- 
1 34),  has  given  a  full  description  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman 
chariot  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Toulouse.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  monuments  of  the  past,  the 
doctor  observes,  "  The  restored  bronze  car  in  the  Vatican,  the  dis- 
severed portions  of  another  found  by  Lucicn  Bonaparte  at  Canino, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  one  found  in  1813  at  Perugia,  of  which 
dome  are  in  the  museum  there,  and  some  were  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Dodwell,  are  the  only  real  monuments  of  this  kind  now  extant — 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  some  fragments  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
a  wheel  stated  to  exist  at  Berlin."  He  notices,  of  course,  those  found 
on  the  estate  of  Sir  William  Lawson,  in  Yorkshire,  as  recorded 
above. 

W.  Walkeii  Wir.KiNS. 
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It  was  acknowledged  in  1844  and  1840,  and  it  is  not  denied  now, 
that  tlie  Bank  Acts  then  passed  did  not  reach  perfection.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  not  a  clear  field  to  work  in  ;  even  if  he  could  have  obtained 
the  consent  of  Parliament  to  such  a  revolution,  he  could  not  in  justice 
have  suddenly  overthro^Ti  the  habits,  privileges,  and  claims  of 
many  antecedent  years.  lie  did  much  ;  it  is  wonderful  lie  could  do 
so  much  then  ;  but  he  did  not  complete  even  his  own  design.  All 
he  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  erect,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  a  work- 
ing model  of  that  machinery  which  he  most  approved,  and  to  remove 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  blemishes  which  had  before  been 
allowed  to  deface  the  monetary  system  of  tlie  United  Kingdom. 
Ilis  policy  leaned  towards  the  collection  of  all  rights  of  issue  into 
the  hands  of  one  great  central  bank  under  the  regulation  of  a 
stringent  law.  Coimtry  Issuers  he  regarded  as  an  unavoidable  evd, 
to  be  suflorcd  for  a  season,  for  the  absorption  of  whose  privileges 
into  the  oue  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  he  made  such  provision 
as  he  could.  Yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  unity  of  issue  for 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  strove  has  not  been  accomplished,  and,  without 
fresh  legislation,  may  never  be  accomplished. 

Meanwhile  new  ideas  have  sprung  up,  new  principles  have  been 
developed.  By  one  school  plurality  of  banks  is  advocated  in  prefer- 
ence to  unity  ;  by  another  a  Government  paper  money  is  proposed  to 
sujx?rsede  all  bank  notes.  Our  own  system  as  it  stands  is  undoubtedly 
wanting  in  theoretic  symmetry.  The  machinery  of  issue  is  the  main 
subject  of  debate,  though  incidentally  more  vital  questions  of  science 
arc  involved,  some  old,  some  new.  Variety  of  practice  has  accom- 
panied variety  of  theory'.  When  it  was  considered  expedient  to 
introduce  paper  money  into  India,  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
were  in  some  measure  relinquished  by  the  British  Government  itself. 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  when  a  national  bank  note  was  to 
be  issued,  neither  the  English  nor  the  Indian  system  was  adopted. 
In  France  there  is  a  conflict  of  parties — the  one  approaching  to  the 
English  law,  the  other,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Michd  Chevalier, 
supporting  the  theories  of  what  may  be  called  the  currency  school 
(though  the  French  language  possesses  no  equivalent  for  that  word), 
by  which  such  documents  as  bills  of  exchange,  bankers'  cheques, 
and  dock  warrants  are  laid  in  one  category  with  pure  monetary  notes 
under  the  appellation  of  "  auxiliary  ''  or  "  credit "  cirrreiwy. 

By  the  Indian  scheme  the  right  of  issue  is  arrogated  exclusively 
to  the  Government.  The  paper  money  of  British  India  is  a  simpk 
Government  obligation  ;  no  other  body  coi-porate  nor  any  individual^ 
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with  unimportant  exceptions,  may  Lssue  notes  within  the  empire  at 
all.  A  Department  of  Issue,  forming  a  branch  of  the  public  service 
at  Calcutta,  imder  the  management  of  a  Commissioner,  always  an 
oiRcer  of  the  Government,  and  at  present  also  Master  of  the  Mint, 
makes  and  issues  notes,  in  form  and  in  substance  promissory  notes  of 
the  Government  of  India.  The  Government  alone  is  liable  to  pay  the 
amomit  of  each  note  in  cash  to  bearer  at  sight — is  liable,  therefor^, 
both  for  idtimate  redemption  and  for  immediate  convertibility.  By 
I'cason  of  the  vastness  of  the  country,  cirrfes  of  isnfw  are  introduced, 
to  each  of  M'hich  a  distinct  class  of  note  and  centre  of  operation  is 
appointetl.  Tlie  not  as  are  issued  by  agents,  appointed  by  Govern- 
nient  for  the  purpose,  in  exchange  for  cuiTent  silver  coin  or  standard 
silver  bullion,  or,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  gold  ;  and  all  the  coin  and 
bullion  so  received  is  retained  by  the  Government,  and  secured  as  a 
reserve  to  pay  such  notes,  with  the  exception  of  such  an  amount  not 
exceeding  four  cmres  of  rupees  (say  £4,000,000)  as  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  shall  from  time  to  time  fix.  The  amount  so  fixed  is  invested 
in  Government  securities,  which,  together  with  the  said  coin  and 
bullion,  are  appropriated  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  and  discharge 
of  the  notes  ;  and  the  notes  by  law  are  "  deemed  to  have  been  issued 
on  the  security  of  the  coin,  bullion,  and  securities  so  appropriated,  as 
well  as  on  the  general  credit  of  the  Government."  The  profits  of 
circulation,  if  any,  pass  into  the  State  revenues  of  India.  The  notes 
are  at  all  times  a  legal  tender,  each  in  all  parts  of  its  own  circle,  by 
all  persons,  except  by  the  Government  of  India,  at  any  office  or  at 
the  Issue  Department  of  any  Agency  of  Issue.  The  paper  money  of 
India,  therefore,  consists  of  St^te  notes,  not  bank  notes,  supported 
nevertheless  by  provisions  analogous  to  those  contained  in  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  organisation  for  issue  in  the  United  States,  to  the  crc»dit  of 
which  Chief  Justice  Chase  is  entitled,  puts  the  Government  in  an 
intermediate  position,  in  which,  without  becoming  issuer  itself,  it  still 
liolds  direct  command  of  all  issues,  declining  to  surrender  the  whole 
privileges  and  profit  of  the  same  in  behalf  of  either  one  or  many  banks. 
But  the  convenience  afforded  bv  banks  in  a  subordinate  situation  is  not 
disregarded ;  and,  since  a  single  central  bank  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  American  tastes  or  prejudices,  a  system  of  plurality  is  adopted. 
The  folloT^ing  is  an  outline  of  this  somewhat  complex  scheme  : — 

A  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Secretarj'  of  Treasur}-,  is  entrusted  with  those  functions  of 
issue  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  as  its  own  peculiar 
prerogative.  Over  this  department  presides  a  chief  officer,  styled 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  second  in  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,   but   immediately   responsible    to   Congress   for  the   duo 
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execution  of  the  law  hx  the  office  under  his  direction.  The  dutv  of 
tlic  Currency  Department  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  perform  the 
mechanical  operation  of  engraving  so  many  notes,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  300,000,000  of  dollars  (say  £60,000,000),  as  may  be 
required  for  circulation  within  the  United  States.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  National  Banking  Act,  does  not  ittsiw.  No  note  is 
complete  until  it  is  filled  in  with  the  name  of  a  bank,  from  which  it 
is  to  be  put  into  circidation,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  made  convertible. 
The  Currency  Department  controls  the  form  of  the  notes,  and 
restricts  the  total  amount  of  them ;  for  the  rest  the  banks  are  answer- 
able under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Once  issued  by  an  authorised 
bank,  each  note  becomes  money,  receivable  at  par  in  all  part  of  the 
United  States  in  payment  of  debt,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  taxes  and  all 
other  Government  dues.  But  to  the  banks  alone  it  appertains  to 
maintain  convertibility  on  demand  into  hnrftil  moHct/,  that  is  to  say, 
at  present,  into  Government  legal  tender  notes  or  (/rcoHhffcl's,  but  here- 
after, when  these  shall  have  been  funded  or  otherwise  withdrawn, 
into  cash,  which  wQl  then  be  the  only  remaining  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States.  Any  Joint-Stock  Association,  having  a  specified 
capital,  may  become  a  Bank  of  Issue.  On  approval  of  a  certificate 
sent  in  to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  stating  particulars  of  its 
formation  and  means,  and  on  compliance  with  the  tenns  of  the  law 
(designed  partly  to  ensure  ultimate  security  for  the  noteholder  against 
loss  by  fraud  or  mismanagement,  and  partly  to  provide  for  the  inmie- 
diate  convertibilitv  of  the  notes  into  lawful  monev ),  the  association  will 
be  provided  \\'ith  any  amount  of  notes  in  blank,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock  actually  paid  up,  out  of  the  store  for  the 
time  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department.  But  the  Government 
requires  of  every  Bank  of  Issue  a  deposit  of  United  States  stock 
bearing  interest,  and  >rill  only  deliver,  in  exchange,  notes  equal  in 
amoimt  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of  the'  stock  so 
deposited,  but  not  exceeding  the  par  value  thereof.  Thus  the  holders 
of  not^s  are  assured  of  redemption  in  the  form  of  a  debt  due  from 
the  whole  nation,  in  case,  through  misconduct  of  the  issuer  or  any 
other  accident,  the}'  should  be  disappointed  of  payment  in  lawful 
money.  Furthermore  it  is  enacted  that  each  bank  shall  have  at  all 
times  on  hand  in  lawful  monev  of  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  out" 
standing  notes  of  circulation  and  deposits.  Finally,  periodical 
accounts  are  to  be  rendered  bv  the  cashiers  of  the  banks,  and  visitor?^ 
or  auditors  are  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

Thus  we  have  in  India  an  example  of  paper  money  issued  directly^ 
by  the  State ;  and  in  America  a  design  for  issues  by  banks,  not  onl W^ 
under  the  restriction  of  a  law,  but  ako  under  the  supervision  ol'  ^* 
Department  of  State. 
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There  remains  the  proposition  of  the  currency  school,  which  would 
"educe  to  the  lowest  point  all  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  whether  by  special  law  or  by  executive  control.  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  has  himself  briefly  enunciated  the  principles  of  this 
school  in  a  description  of  what  is  called  the  "  free  banking " 
tystem  of  the  State  of  New  York — "  The  State  does  not  constitute 
itself  a  banker ;  it  restricts  itself  to  the  fabrication  of  bank  notes, 
^thout  having  the  right  of  putting  them  in  circxdation  on  its  own 
lecount.  All  the  world,  without  exception,  individual  or  association, 
A  entitled  to  demand  them  of  the  State,  in  order  to  carry  on  banking 
3usiness,  on  the  sole  condition  of  conforming  to  the  law.  This  law, 
tiniform  to  aD,  is  that  they  should  lodge  with  the  State  public  funds, 
selected  as  being  especially  sound  and  secure,  and  designated  by  the 
law  itself,  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  required  in  notes."  Now, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
scheme,  because  in  other  respects  M.  Chevalier  and  Mr.  Chase  are  at 
>ne,  and  they  avowedly  proceed  on  the  same  plan,  as  set  forth  in  the 
statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
rejection  by  M.  Chevalier  of  any  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of 
Qotes  to  be  allowed  to  pass  into  circulation  unrepresented  by  coin 
or  bullion  withdrawn  from  circxdation  and  held  in  reserve.  Mr. 
Chase  sets  a  limit  to  the  whole  paper  money  of  the  United  States  at 
£60,000,000,  of  which  £45,000,000  may  rest  on  securities  alone  ;  in 
India  only  £4,000,000  are  permitted  to  circulate,  imless  on  a  basis 
of  precious  metals.  The  diflference  is  great,  yet  in  both  these  cases 
there  is  a  real  limit.  But  M.  Chevalier  would  allow  the  whole  of 
the  national  debt,  or,  at  least,  all  the  "  most  solid  part "  of  it,  to 
bear  up  a  corresponding  amount  of  paper  money,  if  banks  should 
choose  to  take  such  license.  Perhaps  he  would  tax  the  issues  lightly, 
but  not  so  as  to  restrain  or  reduce  them.  His  object  is  freedom  of 
issue,  which  he  classes  with  freedom  of  trade.  lie  would,  indeed,  by 
law  require  convertibility  into  coin,  but  he  would  take  no  steps 
beforehand  to  ensure  observance  of  the  law  ;  he  would  trust  to  the 
faith  of  the  banks,  and  the  decrees  of  the  tribimals  of  commerce 
against  defaulters.  lie  is  the  declared  opponent  of  legislative 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  paper  money,  of  legislative  compul- 
sion on  the  maintenance  of  reserves  in  bullion,  and  of  any  separation 
of  the  business  of  issue  from  the  business  of  banking. 

Such  are  the  main  elements  respectively  of  three  great  schemes  of 
monetary  reform  propounded  by  Indo-British,  American,  and  French 
statesmen  since  1844.  In  them,  if  anywhere,  ought  to  be  found  the 
suggestions  of  twenty  years'  experience.  While  commenting  upon 
them  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  constantly  to  first  principles, 
because,  imfortimately,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  first  prin- 
ciples are  much  too  apt  to  be  forgotten. 
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Especially  it  is  necessarj'  to  haTc  a  clear  imderstiuiding  what  is  to 
be  comprised  under  the  title  of  "money,"  and  what  is  not.  Clearly 
coins  are  money,  of  whatever  material  they  may  be  made.  Uncoined 
bidlion  IS  not  necessarily  money ;  but  since  the  precious  inetuls  are 
generally  acceptcKl  as  the  material  ol'  national  coinages,  micoined 
bullion  is  more  closely  allied  to  money  than  any  other  conunodity. 
In  addition  to  coins,  all  notes,  whether  issued  by  the  Stiite  or  bv 
banks,  which  arc  endowed  ^\'ith  the  faculty  of  closing  contracts, 
paying  debts,  and  acquitting  debtors,  are  money.  If  there  be  any 
other  symbols  endowed  with  the  same  faculty  in  any  pait  of  the 
world,  those  also  ar^  money.  It  is  this  qualification,  under  municipal 
law,  which  constitutes  even  coins  money,  so  that  gold  napoleons  or 
silver  dollars  are  not  money  in  England,  neither  are  sovereigns  in 
France.  Bankers'  cheques  are  not  money,  because  legally  they  can 
neither  close  a  contract  nor  pay  a  debt.  It  is  the  cash,  that  is,  the 
monej'  given  by  the  biinker  upon  the  order  expressed  by  the  cheque 
which  closes  the  contract  or  pays  the  debt ;  and  if  the  cheque  be 
dishonoured  the  di'awer  of  it  is  not  acquitted.  The  payer  of  a  note, 
on  the  contrar)',  is  acquitted  by  the  payment,  though  the  payee  may 
never  receive  cash  in  exchange  for  it.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  even  less 
like  money  than  a  cheque,  since,  inst<^ad  of  satisfying  debts  as  it 
circulates,  it  raises  a  new  debt  and  creates  a  new  debtor  through 
ever}'  endorsement  it  receives. 

But  the  affirmation  of  this  principle,  that  all  notes  which  pay 
debts  arc  money,  encourages    the  modem   theory  that  bank  notes 
are  a  solecism,  an  invasion  of  sovereignty  by  private  corporations, 
and  that  State  notes  are  the  only  correct  fonn  of  paj^er  money.     Sir 
Charles  Wood  has  held  iirmly  to  this  opinion  in  all  his  correspond- 
ence   relating   to    the    subject   of  paper   money  in    India,  notwith- 
standing some  opposition  on   the  part   of  his  subordinates,  the  late 
Mr.  Wilson,   and   Mr.   Laing.     Mr.   Chase,   too,  and  M.   Chevalier 
partly  adhere  to  it,  in   claiming  for  the  State  the  exclusive  right 
of  fabrication,  and  the  benefit  of  all  profits  of  issue.     Even  by  the 
highest   British  tribunal   it  has  been  decided    (in   the  case  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  r.  Day)  that  the  Jffx  nuhiKhc  ))iO)ici(v  resident  in 
the  sovereign  power  must  include  the  engraving  of  paper,  no  let^ 
than  the  impression  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  destined  for  use  v^ 
money.     Hence  it  follows  that  out  of  the  State  alone,  by  special  i>er- 
mission,  not  by  natural  right,  can  any  subject  derive  the  privilege  of 
creating  paper  money.     Hence,  also,  it  appears  that  no  existing  Bank^ 
of  Issue,  of  whatever  character,  can  claim  title  by  prescription  to  any' 
profits  of  issue ;    for  against  a  sovereign  title  no  prescription  catt 
avail.      AVith  trade  or   banking-  it   is  different.     There  is  no  euclx 
thing  as  a  sovereign  right  of  trade,  or  a  sovereign  right  of  bankings 
except  by  usurpation.    These  are  natural  rights  of  all  mankind,  with^ 
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out  distinction.  Free  trade  and  free  banking  are  liberties  essential 
to  a  free  people;  but  free  issue  would  imply  an  encroachment  on 
the  sovereign  prerogative  of  government  even  in  a  free  countr}^ 

While,  however,  the  supreme  title  of  the  State  to  the  profits, 
seignorage,  or  benefits,  under  whatever  name,  to  be  derived  from 
paper  money  should  be  asserted,  yet  the  State  need  not  assume  to 
itself  the  whole  active  duty  and  responsibility  of  issue.  The  custom 
of  delegating  Government  works  of  many  kinds  to  subjects,  for 
execution  under  contract,  is  far  from  unreasonable  and  often,  with 
the  observance  of  due  precaution,  advantageoas.  The  delegation 
of  this  particular  function  of  issuing  paper  money  is  a  mere  question 
of  expediency ;  but  the  one  thing  which  seems  tolerably  certain 
in  all  cases,  is  that  if  the  State  does  not  issue  for  itself,  banking 
establishments  present  the  most  convenient  agencies  for  the  purpose. 
A  Eank  of  Deposit  and  Discount  ofiers  facilities  which  neither  a 
government  nor  any  trading  firms  can  command  ;  first,  for  carrj'ing 
notes  into  circulation,  and  secondly,  for  enlarging  or  contracting  the 
amount  of  issues  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  exchanges  or 
other  varying  circumstances.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted 
that  three  courses  only  are  open,  namely,  for  the  State  to  issue  for 
itself,  or  to  issue  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  central  bank,  or 
to  issue  thix>ugh  the  instrumentality  of  several  banks. 

First,  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  State,  or  the  ordinary  executive 
power  in  the  State,  to  issue  for  itself.  One  practical  difficulty  in 
this  plan  is  the  difficidty  of  administering  a  system  of  notes  without 
the  aid  of  a  department  of  deposit  and  discomit.  That  Government 
should  be  an  issuer  is  at  least  a  plaiisible  projxjsition  ;  but  that 
Government  should  also  be  a  banker,  in  the  customary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Expo  Hence  does  not 
even  recommend  that  Government  should  become  a  simple  issuer. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  only  one  instance  has  a  Government  paper 
money  done  anything  but  harm,  so  far  as  the  measurement  of  prices 
is  concerned.  A  revenue  has  indeed  often  been  raised  b}'  means  of  it, 
foi*  a  short  time,  Jis  by  the  American  grccnhacl'Sy  but  it  has  nearly 
always  failed  to  subsist,  except  for  a  very  short  time,  as  a  trustworthy 
measure  of  prices.  The  one  instance  of  something  like  success  is 
to  be  found  in  India,  where  the  Imperial  paper  money  does  circidate, 
is  convei-tible,  and  does  serve  as  a  medimn  of  exchange.  But,  since 
ill  India  the  experiment,  being  yet  of  recent  origin,  has  never  been 
tried  in  dilficult  times ;  since  also  only  a  STun  of  £4,000,000  sterling 
in  non-metallic  notes  is  so  much  as  proposcnl  to  be  kept  afloat 
there  alongside  of  fully  £loO,000,000  in  coined  money,  and  even 
that  sum  does  not  circulate  in  practice,  the  exception  certainly 
does  not  go  far  to  prove  or  disprove  anything.  It  is  an  expeiiment 
on  a  small  scale,  and  no  more.     The  fact  is  that  all  governments  lie 
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under  temptation,  on  the  occurrence  of  war  or  any  other  urgent 
need,  to  turn  to  paper  money  for  revenue ;  and  if  the  whole 
machinery  be  already  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous,  unwise,  or 
impoverished  minister,  this  temptiition  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
The  primary  object  of  furnishing  an  instriunent  of  exchange  and 
measure  of  value,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  eagerness  to  realise  immediate 
funds.  At  the  best,  a  Government  note  is  no  more  than  a  promise 
to  pay  so  long  as  taxes  can  be  collected  and  made  applicable  to  the 
purpose,  which  promise  must  fail,  in  case  of  invasion  or  ci\'il  com- 
motion, at  the  very  moment  when  the  calamity  of  a  monetary  collapse 
would  be  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  whereas  notes 
supported  by  private  wealth  and  credit,  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  dynasty  or  constitution,  might  circulate  in  the  midst  even  of 
war  or  revolution. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  merits  of  one  great  Central  Bank  of  Issue, 
operating  as  the  agent  of  the  State  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  law,  though  substituting  the  pledge  of  its  own  responsibility  for 
that  of  the  State  itself.  It  does  not  follow  that,  by  contracting  for 
the  issue  of  notes  in  this  or  any  other  manner,  any  Government  need 
forfeit  revenue.  The  bank,  indeed,  must  be  paid  for  its  labour  and 
responsibility,  for  which  purpose  the  usual  practice  in  Europe  and 
America  has  been  to  allow  the  profits  of  issue  to  accompany  the 
losses  or  responsibility,  although  a  tax  has  sometimes  been  exacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  in  return  for  the  privilege  conferred.  It 
would  be  easy,  and  perhaps  more  logical,  for  the  State  to  assmne  all 
profits  as  a  royalty,  allowing  a  commission  or  salarj^  to  the  issuing 
bank  on  account  of  losses  and  expenditure.  Either  way  the  Govern- 
ment can  always  obtain  quite  as  much  revenue  from  this  source  as  is 
desirable.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  arrangement  of  a  single 
Bank  of  Issue,  an  efficient  control  can  always  bo  maintained  by  the 
legislative  power.  Such  a  Bank  of  Issue,  being  coupled  with  a 
Bank  of  Deposit  and  Discount,  is  capable  of  ofiering,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  advantages  of  a  Department  of  State,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  advantages  of  an  independent  corporation.  It  can 
resist  the  couununity  in  the  interest  of  the  law  and  legislative 
wisdom,  or  resist  the  executive  power  in  the  inteixjst  of  the  com- 
munity. The  advocates  of  a  Government  paper  money  are  prone  to 
forget  that  the  notes  of  a  well- constituted  bank  (take  the  Bank  of 
England  for  an  example)  carry  with  them  not  only  the  security  of  the 
Government,  which  may  be  said  to  hold  the  stakes,  but  another  kind 
of  security,  which  no  Government  can  offer,  in  certain  incidents 
which  connect  the  note  with  the  requirements  and  expectations  of 
the  trading  world.  Wlien  bank  notes  are  exchanged  for  biQs  or 
other  easily-convertible  obligations,  the  holder,  looking  upon  the 
note,  beholds  the  reflex  of  some  tangible  and  material  guarantee,  not 
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a  bare  promise  to  pay.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1797 
was  indeed  a  blot  on  the  conduct  of  our  own  system  of  bank  issues  ; 
jret  so  far  as  the  central  bank — the  Bank  of  England — was  con- 
cemedy  never  was  inconvertible  paper  money  administered  with  so 
much  forbearance  and  integrity  of  purpose.  The  fault  was  not  in 
the  bank.  What  Governments,  unencumbered  with  powerful  banks, 
do  imder  similar  circumstances  may  be  testified  by  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Hussia,  and  more  recently  by  Brazil  and  the  South  American 
Republics. 

Nevertheless,  with  its  many  recommendations,  a  single  Bank  of 
Issue  must  always  lie.  open  to  the  odious  charge  of  monopoly.  How- 
ever small  be  the  benefit  derived  by  a  Bank  of  Deposit  and  Discount 
from  its  close  connection  with  one  privileged  Bank  of  Issue,  the  two 
forming  a  single  establishment,  that  benefit  is  sure  to  be  grudged  to 
it  by  its  rivals  in  the  business  of  deposit  and  discount.  Moreover,  in 
large  countries  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  process  of  issue 
from  one  centre.  Even  the  Bank  of  France  is  weakened  by  its 
fifty-three  branches,  some  of  them  bearing  upon  its  resources  as  if  at 
the  end  of  a  long  lever.  In  India  and  the  United  States  these 
inconveniences  are  increased.  If  a  note  be  legally  convertible  into 
coin  at  only  one  point,  it  is  practically  inconvertible  at  many  other 
points  in  such  enormous  dominions,  especially  if  facilities  for  loco- 
motion be  scarce.  Again,  if  the  notes  be  made  convertible  at  more 
than  one  point,  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  reserves  at  more  than 
one  point,  which  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  issue  and  risk  of 
failure.  Hence  the  Indian  Circles  of  Issue  and  the  "  free-banking  " 
svstem  of  America. 

m 

How,  then,  is  private  monopoly  of  issue  to  be  avoided  without 
falling  back  upon  the  perils  to  a  stable  money  involved  in  entrusting 
this  function  to  the  executive  power  in  the  State  ?  A  monopoly  by 
any  finite  number  of  banks,  though  more  than  one,  is  still  a 
monopoly  in  principle.  In  the  United  States  there  are  already  more 
than  1,600  national  Banks  of  Issue ;  yet  when  the  300,000,000  of 
dollars,  authorised  by  Congress  to  be  issued  in  bank  paper  money, 
shall  have  been  dispensed,  there  will  still  remain  many  banks 
excluded  from  the  privilege  so  widely  extended.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  number  of  country  Banks  of  Issue — English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish — is  restricted  by  law,  so  that  no  new  applications,  however 
meritorious,  can  be  entertained.  How  is  the  evil  of  these  monopolies 
to  be  eradicated  ?  The  plan  of  M.  Chevalier,  without  modification, 
is  inadmissible,  because  it  would  involve  issues  to  an  imlimited 
amount.  Unlimited  issues,  if  there  be  any  profit  in  issuing,  as  there 
certainly  would  be  imder  the  proposed  system  of  M.  Chevalier,  must 
end  in  an  excessive  or  inflated  money;  and  an  excessive  money 
makes  untoward   exchanges ;    and  untoward  exchanges  expel  the 
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precious  metals  ;  and  at  last  the  issuers  suspend  specie  payments, 
because  all  their  specie  is  exported.     M.  Chevalier  need  search  no 
further  than  the  history  of  his  own  countiy  ibr  examples  of  this 
downwaixl  course.     The  only  condition  which  would  make  a  system 
of  uidimited  issues  possible  is  precisely  the  condition  against  which 
aU  ^^'ho  plead  most  eai-nestly  for  such  a  system  direct  their  principal 
arguments,  namely,  the  compulsory  seclusion  or  locking-up  of  a  full 
equivalent  of  gold   for   the  amount  of  ever}'  note   in   circidation, 
whereb}'  the  natui'al  limits  of  the  suj^ply  of  gold  are  applied  so  as  to 
render  unnecessary  the  imposition  of    an}'  artificial   limits  by  the 
legislature.     A  systom  of  pure  bullion  notes  might  be  absolutely  free 
and  oi>en  to  all  banks  in  the  country  on  the  equal  terms  of  complying- 
^ith  an  equal  law.  ]iut  then  there  would  undoubtedly  be  no  creation, 
of  wealth,  no  release  of  capital.     The  advantage  to  the  banks  woulA 
be  simply  the  advertisement  of  their  names,  which  might   be  pub- 
lished by  means  of  notes ;    and  the  advantage  to  the  State  and  the^ 
nation  would  be  comprised  in  the  convenience  of  paper  for  counting 
and  carrying  large  sums,    the  exemption  of  precious   metals  from 
abrasion,  and  similar  items  of  apparently  small  consideration,  out  of* 
which  perhaps  nught  be  fmnished  sums  sufficient  to  provide  a  small 
comuiission  for  the  issidng  banks. 

In  view  of  the  possible  consummation  of  a  sound  system  of  paper 
money  imtainted  by  any  monopoly,  such  as  might  be  constituted 
under  a  law  preventing  the  issue  of  any  note  except  upon  bullion  in 
store,  it  becomes  important  to  estimate  the  exact  value  to  a  countn' 
oi'  (his  creation  of  wealth  or  release  of  capital  ascribed  to  non-metalhc 
issues.  If,  notwithstanding  all  ordinary  laws  of  production,  it  is 
within  the  iK>wer  of  any  legislatui'o  to  create  wealth  out  of  nothing 
by  issuing,  or  causing  to  be  issued,  paper  money  unsupported  bv 
g<;id,  then  it  is  idle  to  think  of  saerilicing  the  sniallesl  portion  of  such 
easily  gained  public  wealth.  If,  on  the  contrary,  legislation  can  only 
transfer  wealth,  then  the  expediently  of  such  transfers,  or  the  extent 
of  them,  may  be  reasonably  questioned. 

Is  it  not  true  that  for  en'ry  note  unrepresented  by  bullion,  whether 
convertible  by  law  or  not,  added  to  the  money  of  a  country  prices 
forthwith  rise  a  step  on  all  commodities  ?  ^Suppose  the  money  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be,  at  any  particular  moment,  in  eqiulibriura 
with  the  moneys  of  other  coimtries  ;  and  then  add  £1,000,000  stcTling 
in  ])aper,  con\ertible  or  inconvertible,  to  the  money  of  the  United 
Kingdom  only.  There  wUl  inimediaiely  ensue  a  rise  in  the  prices  oi' 
all  products  of  labour,  all  obligations  ol*  debt  (not  payable  in  British 
money),  and  aU  bills  on  foreign  countries  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  will  even  ensue,  in  the  first  instance,  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  bullion  itseli',  uncoined,  or  treated  as  Tincoined  like  Mexican 
dollars,  in  terms  of  sterling  money,  out  of  which  will  pix)ceed  a  series 
of   important  consequences.      Take,  for  the  purpose  of  calculation, 
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the  store  of  gold  bullion  in  the  commercial  world  at  £1,000,000,000 
sterling,  and  take  the  nominal  value  of  British  money  at  £150,000,000. 
If  then  £1,000,000  more  be  added  to  these  £150*000,000,  either  in 
pax)er,  or  in  sovereigns  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  fallen  from  the 
skies,  the  British  power  of  purchasing  will  be  thereby  increased, 
while  the  amount  to  be  purchasetl  will  remain  the  same.  This 
derangement  will  occasion  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion  in 
comparison  with  British  money  of  all  kinds,  including  gold  coin. 
But  since  British  gold  coin  is  always  gold  bullion  in  another  form, 
a  rectification  will  begin,  almost  simidtaneously,  through  an  expe- 
dited conversion  of  gold  coin  into  gold  bullion,  until  a  condition  of 
pority  be  restored.  The  new  million  of  money  will  thus  be  distri- 
'bnted  between  British  money  and  the  universal  store  of  gold  in  the 
ratio  of  1-50  to  1,000.  Thenceforth  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
depreciation  of  British  money  in  general,  or  of  the  sovereign  in 
pai-ticidar,  relatively  to  gold  bidlion ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
accession  of  a  new  £1,000,000  sterling  to  the  total  amoimt  of 
pounds  sterling  previously  existing  in  the  commercial  world,  there 
will  be  a  depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling  relatively  to  commodi- 
ties. M.  Chevalier  himself  has  proved  that  new  discoveries  of  gold 
must  produce  this  eflbct,  and  paper  money  will  assuredly  do  no  less. 
It  is  the  infalbblo  result  of  the  operation  of  the  exchanges.  The 
ooraitry  most  directly  concerned  succeeds  by  the  whole  transaction 
in  displacing  so  much  bullion,  which  is  durable,  and  replacing  it  bj^ 
something  perishable  or  perilous. 

Yet  there  are  profits  attendant  on  the  issue  of  i>ai>er  money  unre- 
presented by  bullion — profits  to  the  issuer,  or  more  often  to  the  8tatc 
—abstracted,  however,  from  property  produced  by  the  industry  of 
others.  These  j)rofits  constitute  a  tux,  paid  in  part,  l>o  it  granted, 
hy  foreigners,  like  export  duties,  but  still  a  tax.  The  State,  by 
borrowing  gold  and  substituting  paper,  taking  an  exportable  article 
and  giving  an  article  of  no  value  for  export,  is  made  richer.  Those 
who  contribute  the  gold  and  take  the  paper  are  made  poorer.  The 
State  obtains  a  revenue,  but  the  taxpayers  suffer  from  a  general  rise 
of  prices.  The  circumstance  tliat  foreigners  arc  comprised  in  this 
class  of  taxpayci*s  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  disturbance  of 
contracts  which,  especially  and  almost  exclusively,  affects  the  sub- 
jects of  the  issuing  State ;  for  a  disturbance  of  contracts  is  a  check 
upon  the  industr\'  which  creates  taxable  wealth.  This,  therefore, 
is  a  bad  tax  ;  at  least,  unless  it  be  extraordinarily  productive,  which 
it  is  not.  For  example,  every  million  sterling  added  to  the  non- 
metallic  portion  of  British  paper  money  would,  after  payment  of 
all  expenses,  realise  a  net  revenue  of  £20,000  or  £30,000  a  year. 
An  injury  to  the  rejnitation  of  the  pound  sterling,  immutable  as  it 
has  been  hitherto  considered,  would  be  ill  repaired  by  any  such  relief 
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from  oi*dinary  taxation  for  the  people  as  would  be  rendered  possible 
bv  a  Goverament  windfall  of  £20,000  or  £30,000  a  year. 

Few  propositions  are  more  demonstrable  than  that  to  secure  with 
absolute  certainty  the  power  at  all  times  of  converting  any  one  thing 
into  any  other  thing  necessitates  the  presence  at  all  times  of  both  in  full. 
There  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  a  note  will  at  all  times  be  con- 
vertible  into  coin  at  a  given  ])laco,  unless  at  all  times  its  equivalent  in 
coin  be  held  at  that  place.     This  is  the  only  mathematically  sound 
system  of  paper  money  professing  to  be  convertible  into  coin  ;    ani 
the  nearer  to  this,  the  sounder  the  system  ;  the  further  from,  it,  the- 
less   sound.     Sir   R.    Peel   strove   to   approximate  his   law  to    tlus- 
philosophy,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  state  of  things  before 
him.     He  succeeded  in  endowing  a  mixed,  and  therefore,  to  som^ 
extent,  an  unsound,  paper  money,  with  a  disi)osition  to  expand  or* 
contract   under   the   influence   of  the   exchanges,  nearly  as  a  pure 
or  sound  money  would  expand  or  contract.    He  fixed  the  non-metallic 
notes  at  an  inelastic  amount.     The  evil,  which  he  was  bom  too  late 
to  prevent,  he  imprisoned  within  an  unyielding  boundary.     France 
and  the  United  States,  by  a  less  severe  policy,  allow  the  amoimt 
of  non-metallic  notes  to  be  governed  by  a  proportion  between  them 
and  certain  other  liabilities.     But  herein  is  a  misconception  of  the 
true  aim  of  monetary  legislation.     It  is  not  enough  to  guard  against 
insolvcncj'  on  the  part  of  the  issuer,  even  were  that  object  attained 
by  the  French  and  American  laws.     It   is  far  more  important  to 
steady  the  circulation,  to  assimilate  the  artificial  to  the  natural  measure 
of  price,  and  to  make  the  movements  of  national  money  correspond 
with,   instead    of    counteracting,   the  movements    of    international 
money,  or  bullion.      If  the  capability  of  expansion  and  contraction 
be  confined  altogether  to  that  part  of  the  circidation  which  is  repre- 
sented by  bullion,  these  ends  arc  attained ;  but  they  are  not  attained 
by  the  American  law  compelling  each  issuing  bank  to  have  at  all 
times  on  hand,  **  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  an  amoimt 
equal   to  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  out- 
standing notes  of  circulation  and  its  deposits,"  nor  by  any  other 
law  framed  on  the  same  principle.     This  is  a  law  which,  far  from 
steadying,  unsteadies  the  money  ;   it  exaggerates  every  expansion, 
and  exaggerates  every  contraction ;    it  stands  in  the  way  of  those 
movements  of  bullion,  by  which  alone  tlie  balance  of  trade  can  be 
preserved  or  rectified.     Besides  which,  the  law  commands  what  may 
often  be  impossible.     If  a  note  be  presented  or  a  deposit  withdrawn 
at  any  moment  when  the  legal  proportion  is  exact,  the  law  must  be 
broken;  and  it  cannot  be  immediately  repaired,  by  reason  of  the 
difliculty  of  suspending  at  short  notice  loans  up  to  twice  or  thrice 
the  amount  of  cash  thus  suddenly  withdrawn. 

Probably  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  on  the  right  path  towards  perfection 
when  he  made  an  approximation  to  the  main  characteristics'  't)f  a 
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system  of  pure  bullion  notes  his   object,  to  be  attained   in   great 
measure  at  once,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  chief  merit  of  which  such  a  system  is  capable,  not  comprehended 
in  his  legislation,  is  freedom  or  equality,  antagonism  to  monopoly. 
In   1844  freedom  of  issue  was  politically  impossible  in  England  on 
any  sound  foundation ;  perhaps  it  is  politically  impossible  still ;  but 
theoretically  impossible   it   is  not.      The   necessity   of  a   monopoly 
hangs  by  nothing  except  the  allowance  of  profits  to  the  issuers.     It 
is  simply  because  there  can  be  no  profit  in  artificially  augmenting 
a  circulation  of  bullion   notes  that  any  bank  of  ordinaiy  respect- 
ability might  be  suffered  to  issue  them.     In  a  system  of  mixed  i)aper 
money   the  same   condition  of  no  profits  woidd,  with   the   aid   of 
judicious   regulation   by  the   law,  produce   the   same   results.     The 
State  would  have  to  absorb  all  profits  on  every  kind  of  paper  money, 
metallic  and  non-metallic,  even  though,  starting  afresh,  it  should 
have  to  make  such  terms  with  all  banks  proposing  to  issue  as  would 
aflbi*d  them  a  fair  remuneration  ;  and  this  remuneration,  per-centage, 
commission,  or  salary,  would  have  to  be  totally  independent  of  the 
metallic  or  non-metallic  nature  of  the  notes.     It  would  then  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  every  bank  whether  its  issues  were  to  be 
represented  by  bullion  or  anything  else.     The  Government  would 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  allot  the  limited   amount    of  non-metallic 
issues  wherever  they  might  appear  to  be  most  safe  and  convenient, 
without  invading  the  principle  of  e [quality ;  for  this  woidd  be  merely 
a  matter  of  administration.     For  the  rest,  all  Banks  of  Issue,  having 
been  admitted  to  equality  in  respect  of  proportionate  renumeration, 
would  have  to  be  subjected  to  equal  terms.     In  the  particular  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  each  existing  Bank  of  Issue  might  continue 
to  exercise  its  pri>'ileges,  but  only  on  equal  tenns  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  perhaps  with   new  issuing   banks.     All  would  have 
to  lodge  security,  or  lock  up  bullion,  for  every  note  issued,  according 
to  circumstances,  taking  no  profit,  but  being  allowed  the  same  remu- 
neration either  way.     All  would  have  to  submit  to  one  national  law, 
with  its  proper  j^rovisions  for  separation  of  the  two  departments  of 
issue  and  banking,  for  the  publication  of  weekly  returns,  and  the 
like.     The  Bank  of  England  would  have  no  precedence  beyond  that 
of  its  vast  capital.     The  essentials  of  every  note  in  the  kingdom — 
unvarying  value,  security,  and  convertibility — would  then  become 
the  same  as   the  essentials  of  the  present  Bank  of  England  note. ' 
Such  a  reform  indeed  would  not  easily  be  complete  in  this  country, 
yet  the  scheme  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  chimerical,  if  it  utilises 
the  experience  of  three  nations  earned  in  the  last  twenty  years.     It 
would  astablish  the  unity  of  the  note,  and  admit  withal  an  unrestricted 
plurality  of  issuing  banks,  providing  nevertheless  for  security,  and 
convertibility,  and  for  a  rigid  limitation  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
circulated  on  a  non-metallic  foundation.  Wilmam  li.vTiiA^i. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC. 

In  considering  the  place  which  music  holds  in  our  present  system  of 
education,  we  ai*e  struck  by  two  significant  and  apparently  contradictory 
facts — -the  conspicuous  position  almost  invariably  assigned  to  music 
in  the  education  of  girls,  and  its  equally  in^uriable  omission  in  the 
case  of  bo  vs.  In  the  one  case  music  would  seem  to  be  regtirded  as 
an  indispensable  means  of  mental  ciJture,  an  object  to  be  attained  at 
almost  any  sacrifice ;  wliile  in  the  other,  its  systematic  exclusion 
compels  the  inference  that  it  is  not  only  inferior  to  all  othei*a  as  a 
means  of  culture,  but  suj)erfluous  and  valueless  as  an  end  in  itself. 
The  contradiction  is,  however,  only  apparent*.  The  exaggerated  im- 
portance  attached  to  music  in  the  one  case,  tmd  the  entire  disregard 
of  its  claims  in  the  other,  are  in  realitv  traceable  to  one  and  the  same 
cause,  for  miLsic  is  in  truth  regarded  neitlier  as  an  imjx)rtant  means 
of  culture  nor  as  an  art  worthv  of  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time, 
but  simply  as  an  accomplishment  indispensable  to  educated  women. 
Fashion,  rigorous  in  tlie  one  case,  is  less  arbitrary  in  the  other. 
Were  the  study  of  music;  based  on  a  really  just  estimation  of  its 
advantages  both  as  a  means  and  an  end,  the  probability  is  that  the 
advantages  would  be  found  to  exist  for  both  sexes  alike.  For  though 
at  the  present  day  a  large  majority  still  clings  to  the  belief  that 
many  agents  in  mental  cultivaticm  iiitlispcMisable  for  men  are  unneces- 
sary or  even  injurioiLs  to  women,  we  have  no  corresponding  ease  in 
which  any  particular  study  is  seriously  considered  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  female  intellect  and  yet  woiihlcss  or  injurious  to  men.  In 
fact,  so  long  as  music  is  thought  of  as  a  fashionable  amusement 
merely,  so  loug  it  will  not  be  considered  essential  to  the  education  of 
men.  That  Ave  are  not  stating  the  case  too  strongly  is  further  prov^ 
by  the  marked  discrepancy  between  the  time  at  present  devoted  to 
music  by  women  and  its  insignificant  residts.  The  prominence  given 
to  music  in  the  programmes  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  girls 
might  occasion  in  the  mind  of  a  superficial  observer  the  belief 
that  England  was  an  eminently  musical  countrj',  and  yet  between 
the  appearance  and  reality  there  is  a  wide  difference.  Much  music 
La  taught  and  learned,  yet  music,  mostly,  to  be  so  called,  is  com- 
l^aratively  a  rarity.  The  miserable  substitute  offered  in  so  many 
English  households  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  the  fact  that 
music  has  been  a  chief  object  of  study ;  that  in  the  routine  of 
school  life  more  time  has  been  given  to  this  than  to  any  other 
branch ;  and  that,  finally,  after  the  so-ctdled  education  has  ceased, 
music  has  held  its  ground  long  after  all  other  means  of  cultivation  hare 
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been  laid  aside.  The  truth  is,  that  the  very  motive  for  which  it  is  so 
studied  precludes  all  possibility  of  real  musical  culture.  Not  only 
is  little  reference  made  to  the  existence  or  degree  of  special  musical 
talent,  but  studies  often  infinitely  more  important  are  excluded  in 
favour  of  a  pursuit  haviug,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  for  its  ultimate 
object  the  attainment  of  an  end  no  higher  than  that  so  pecidiarly 
English — ^the  being  as  far  as  possible  like  every  one  else.  At  l)est, 
regarded  as  a  temporary  pursuit,  a  means  of  shining  in  society  so 
long  as  it  may  be  desirable  so  to  shine,  music  is  taken  up  lightly,  in  no 
spirit  of  earnest  endeavour  to  gain  a  lasting  good,  and  is,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  lightly  cast  aside  when  accomplishments  and  amuse- 
ments give  place  to  more  serious  interests.  Fashion  forces  on  the 
pupil  a  study  for  which  she  has  perhaps  little  aptitude,  probably  less 
respect,  and  on  the  teacher  a  system  of  superficial  instruction.  Quick 
results  are  demanded;  substantial  gain  is  immateriaL  A  solid 
groundwork  is  thought  unnecessary;  and,  sanctioned  by  the  general 
consent  of  society  and  the  names  of  one  or  two  fashionable  "  finish- 
ing "  masters,  the  gloss  is  ofiSercd  us  in  place  of  the  reality.  As  to 
the  nature  of  this  mysterious  "  finishing  "  process  we  are  left  in  much 
uncertaintj^  having,  in  fact,  some  difficulty  in  discovering  what  there 
was  to  be  "  finished.''  With  all  the  show  of  music  in  our  country, 
we  can  hardly  evade  the  concliLsion  that  some  fundamental  error 
regarding  its  nature  and  function  must  underlie  a  system  so  hopelessly 
barren  of  real  good.  For  either  music  is  a  study,  if  not  essential,  at 
least  highly  beneficial  to  both  men  and  women ;  or  it  is  what  fashion 
has  decreed  it,  an  elegant  dra^'ing-room  toy,  a  frivolous  occupation, 
which  should  be  as  speedily  as  possible  swept  from  a  system  of 
education  already  terribly  overburdened  with  the  ornamental. 

Of  the  numerous  erroneous  views  regarding  music  still  current 
among  us,  perhaps  none  has  had  more  influence  in  maintaining  a 
misconception  of  its  peculiar  province,  and  consequently  of  the  place 
it  should  occupy  in  education,  than  the  common  misapprehension  of 
the  process  of  musical  creation.  Unlike  either  poetry  or  painting, 
music  still  labours  under  till  the  disadvantages  of  conflicting  opinions, 
differing  widely  in  their  \aew  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
other  arts,  and  the  precise  limits  of  its  powera  of  representation.  In 
the  minds  of  many,  a  suspicion  appears  still  to  linger  that  inspira- 
tion alone  is  the  source  and  origin  of  music,  and  that,  by  a  process 
undefinable  even  by  the  initiated,  such  works  as  the  Eroica  and 
Pastoral  Symphonies  have  been  callod  into  existence.  To  such, 
the  fact  that  music  has  a  code  of  laws  of  its  own,  as  rigorous,  as 
highly  developed,  as  those  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  both  poetry 
and  painting,  is  either  unknown  or  wilfully  ignored  in  favour  of  the, 
at  first  sight,  more  poetically  attractive  inspiration-theory.     The  up- 
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holders  of  this  faith  forget  that  the  science  of  music,  which  they  thus 
discard,  is  based  on  laws  of  nature  Avithout  Avhich  music  of  any  kind 
woidd  be  simply  impossible.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what 
musical  science,  unaided  by  inspiration,  would  effect :  of  this  we  are, 
unfortunately,  not  without  numerous  and  daily  increasing  examples ; 
but  Ave  find  ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  realise  the  nature  of 
results  achievable  by  inspiration  acting  independently  of  law.  The 
highest  intellect  grasps  in  an  inst^int  the  point  which  the  ordinary 
mind  reaches  by  tedious  processes  only,  and  with  all  industry  never 
fully  masters.  Inspiration  is,  in  short,  the  rapid  perception  of  tho 
law,  and  can  act  only  in  accordance  with  it,  since,  so  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  do  so,  it  ceases  to  exist,  and  in  place  of  inspiration  becomes  caprice. 
And  when  now  we  come  to  contemplate  this  system  of  harmonious 
sound,  this  grammar  of  music,  which,  becaus(»  of  the  long  prejudice 
attached  to  such  terror-inspiring  words  as  "  thoroughbass "  and 
"  counterpoint, ''  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mysteriously  terrible 
study,  the  great  antagonist  of  inspiration,  and  desirable  only  for 
the  eccentric-minded  few,  we  can  in  truth  see  no  reason  wh}',  if  once 
admitted  as  a  serious  study,  and  properly  employed,  it  should  not  be 
found  a  means  of  enlarging  and  developing  the  intellect  as  effectual 
as  an}'  we  possess.  The  highest  development  of  tone,  the  poetry  of 
sound.  Music  is  a  language  capable  of  infinitely  varied  expression, 
and  is  of  all  modes  of  expression  the  most  subtle  and  searching.  Jfo 
less  logical  and  rational  than  other  languages,  it  possesses  a  literature 
possible  in  this  language  alone.  Descriptive  like  poetry,  it  describes 
exactly  that  which  poetry  and  painting  must  still  leave  imexpressed, 
or  at  all  events  unexhausted.  To  portray  vi^adly,  accurately,  and 
exhaustively  those  experiences  of  om*  inner  life,  those  reflections  of 
the  outer  world,  which  language  is  unable  to  interpret  for  us,  is  the 
highest  mission  of  music.  The  advance  made  during  the  last 
hundred  years  in  the  direction  of  accurate  representation  has  been 
such  that  we  are  justified  in  thinking  the  present  high  development 
of  music  not  yet  the  highest  conceivable.  But  progress  is  possible 
only  by  adherence  to  laws,  not  by  the  disregard  of  them,  which  the 
creed  of  the  inspirationists  seems  to  implj'.  Moreover,  just  as  the 
progress  of  musical  art  itself  depends  on  the  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  its  laws,  in  the  same  way  the  wider  diffusion  of  musical  in- 
telligence depends  primarily  on  the  recognition  of  the  value  of 
scientific  musical  training  as  a  means  of  mental  cidture.  Though 
the  advantages  of  scientific  musical  study  have  not  as  yet  been  recog- 
nised, the  grammar  of  music,  with  its  regulating  laws  of  construction, 
fonn,  and  style,  has  in  reality  great  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  study 
jjeculiarly  fitted  to  strengthen  the  intellect.  It  is  on  this  opportunity 
for  intellectual  exercise  that  we  miLst  at  the  present  moment  moro 
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Mrticularly  dwell,  since  half  the  o\'ils  of  our  present  system  have 
arisen  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of  this  point. 

As  in  nature  light  travels  more  rapidly  than  sound,  so  in  our 
nental  life  the  mind  is  approached  more  rapidly  by  the  eye  than 
jy  the  ear.  The  painting  presents  to  us  certain  objects  with  which  wo 
ire  more  or  less  familiar.  The  poem,  even  when  dealing  with  un- 
iamiliar  subjects,  does  so  at  least  in  a  language  we  comprehend.  But 
.he  sonata  or  symphony  is  to  us  as  a  poem  in  a  foreign  language, 
ivith  whose  modes  of  expression  special  cultivation  can  alone 
familiarise  us.  A  mind  of  ordinary  cultivation  can  hardly  fail  to 
ittrry  away  an  impression,  distinct  even  though  imperfect,  of  [i  poem 
>r  painting;  while  the  imprepared  listener  to  a  symphony  will  at 
Dest  labour  painfully  imder  a  sense  of  vagueness  and  confusion. 
\gain,  while  the  painting  presents  to  us  the  whole  at  once,  the 
poem  and  symphony  unfold  themselves  gradiuiUy,  and  even  an  imper- 
fect impression  of  their  meaning  pre-supposes  some  power  of  following 
md  retaining  the  succession  of  words  and  tones.  The  meaning  of 
:he  words  and  their  combinations  we  know ;  the  musical  thought 
must  necessarily  remain  obscure  till  we  have  in  some  degree  niastx?red 
:he  musical  language.  Allowing  for  the  wide  distinction  between 
'he  primary  conception  of  a  work  of  art  and  the  full  appreciation 
y{  its  true  merit,  we 'find  that,  for  their  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment, both  painting  and  poetry  are  less  dependent  on  special  pre- 
paration than  music.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that,  as  colour  and 
Form,  and  language  as  we  daily  use  it,  are  the  familiar  means  employed 
by  painting  and  poetry,  so  sound  and  rhj^hm,  equally  present  in 
nature,  are  our  aids  in  understanding  music.  But,  in  the  first  placc^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  painting  it  is  not  the  "  how  "  but  the 
"where "  which  first  attracts  our  attention ;  not  the  means  employed, 
but  the  object  represented.  The  faculties  which  recognise  critically 
the  manner  of  representation  are  exercised  at  a  later  stage,  and 
without  some  special  cultivation  are  not  exercised  at  all.  In  the 
second  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  between  sound  and 
rhythm,  the  raw  material  which  nature  provides,  and  its  highest 
levelopment,  musical  sound,  and  rhythm,  there  is  a  wide  distinc- 
tion. The  cultivated  and  imcultivated  ear  will,  as  a  rule,  alike 
experience  pleasure  in  beautiful  tone;  but  it  is  the  cultivated  ear 
alone  which  detects,  in  the  delicate  gradations  of  musical  sound,  the 
power  of  infinitely  varied  succession,  combination,  harmony,  and 
dissonance,  a  means  of  expression  as  accurate  as  that  afibrded  by 
other  language.  The  training  of  an  ordinary  education,  even  when 
taking  no  special  cognizance  of  poetry  and  painting,  can  hardly 
fidl  to  bring  us  to  a  point  from  which  an  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion more   or  less   intelligent   is  possible.     Without  some  special 
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musicol  training,  not  only  is  the.  degree  of  enjoyment  of  musical 
works  of  art  greatly  lessened,  but  intelligent  enjoyment  is  by  such 
omission  rendered  almost  wholly  impossible.  While  in  the  one  case, 
even  \vithout  special  preparation,  a  starting  point  is  reached  from  which 
eventually  a  higher  degree  of  artistic  perception  is  attainable,  in  the 
other  it  is  special  preparation  alone  which  makes  possible  even  such 
a  starting  point. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  musical  cultivation 
we  have  suggested  as  desirable  is  one  quite  unattainable  by  the 
existing  system  of  one-sided  and  superficial  instruction.  We  must 
begin  from  a  point  quite  different  froui  thiit  from  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  start,  and  in  many  cases  be  content  to  forego  entirely 
the  attempt  to  become  musical  performers.  We  know  of  no  incon- 
trovertible reason  why  all  women  should  play  or  sing  :  we  know  of 
many  why  they  should  not.  The  time  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  even  small  proficiency,  either  in  vocal  or  instriunental  music,  is  so 
considerable,  that  it  should  be  so  employed  only  where  very  clear 
prospect  of  success  exists.  The  absurdity  of  attempting  to  sing 
where  there  is  no  voice,  is  not  in  reality  greater  than  the  more 
common  folly  of  attempting  expression  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
expressed.  Were  one  half  the  time  at  present  devoted  in  England 
to  the  so-called  "  practising,"  employ chI  in  a  more  rational  method  of 
developing  the  musical  faculties,  and  the  other  restored  to  occupations 
of  greater  practical  utility,  the  gain  to  society  of  a  large  amount  of 
time  more  frequently  than  not,  utterly  wasted,  would  not  be  greater 
than  the  gain  to  music  of  intelligent  understanding  of  its  true  nature. 
Where  little  natural  talent  exists,  the  study  of  the  elementary  principles 
and  laws  of  music  should  replace  wholly  the  attempt  to  produce  the 
public  imitation  of  an  artist ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  where  musical 
talent  does  exist,  the  study  of  the  scientific  groundwork  of  music 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  more  practical  department,  since  by 
this  means  alone  can  the  musical  development  be  harmonious  and  of 
permanent  value.  It  is  not  a  greater  amount  of  time  we  claim  for 
the  study  of  music,  but  the  wiser  employment  of  a  smaller  space  of 
time.  When  the  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
music  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  give  place  to  more  correct 
and  liberal  views,  music  will  come  to  hold  its  place  in  the  education 
of  boys,  and  be  no  longer  considered  superfluous  for  those  who, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  are  placed  beyond  the  need  of  resorting 
to  mere  drawing-room  accomplishments  as  a  means  of  embellishing 
a  purjioseless  existence.  We  shall  then  no  longer  have  Englishmen 
calmly  ignorant  of  the  nature,  history,  and  literature  of  music,^ 
sublimely  superior  to  the  distinction  between  a  Balfe  and  a  Beethoven^ 
and,  worst  of  all,  in  no  way  ashamed  of  an  ignorance  that  woul 
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fitamp  a  foreigner  in  his  own  country  as  an  uneducated  man ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  we  shall  be  less  frequently  subjected  by  our 
countrywomen  to  murderous  misinterpretations  of  Thalberg,  and 
ballads  as  vulgar  in  text  as  they  are  musically  meaningless.  That 
there  is  any  real  inferiority  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  musical 
talent  in  England,  we  are  in  no  way  prepared  to  admit.  The  one 
great  distinction,  underlying  all  others,  between  our  own  and  conti- 
nental views  of  music  is,  that  with  them  the  study  of  music  is  a 
serious  study ;  with  us,  simply  a  fashionable  amusement.  Until  such 
time  as  we  shall  have  among  us  a  greater  diflftision  of  genuine  musical 
cultivation,  when,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  terms  "  artist  "  and 
^'  musician  "  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  profes- 
sion unfit  for  gentlemen,  we  cannot  complain  of  the  doubt  frequently 
thrown  on  English  musical  capacity ;  and  even  now,  while  there  stiU 
appears  among  us  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of 
those  qualities  which  justify  the  application  of  the  term  "  artist,' '  let 
not  the  self-complacent  amateur,  the  sweet  tenor-voiced  hero  of 
boarding-school  girls  and  evening  parties,  be  deterred  from  the 
endeavour  to  make  his  claim  to  such  distinction  more  substantial, 
by  the  idea  that  some  solid  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  music 
will  by  any  mysterious  process  convert  him  into  an  artist.  Of  the 
resolute  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  forgetfulness  of  self,  which  finds 
a  life's  devotion  still  too  little  for  art,  the  self-satisfied  dilettante 
knows  nothing.  But  the  knowledge  which  still  cannot  make  him  an 
artist  wiR,  in  adding  to  his  humility  and  taking  from  his  self- 
attractiveness,  render  him  in  so  far  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Thei'e 
is  a  higher  good  to  be  gained  from  music  than  the  indiscriminate 
applause  of  society.  If,  then,  music  is  worthy  to  be  studied  at  all, 
it  is  worthy  to  be  studied  seriously  and  earnestly,  and  for  a  less 
ignoble  end. 

Leonora  Schmitz. 
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We  are  all  intent,  and  rightly  so,  on  the  new  Refonn  Bill,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  convinced  that  the  working  capacity  of  Parliament  will  be 
improved  by  its  being  brought  into  direct  representative  connection 
wath  a  larger  section  of  the  community,  and  having  a  wave  of 
strong- throbbing  plebeian  blood  sent  along  its  veins.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  present  get  as  much  work  out  of 
Parliament  as  possible.  It  is  understood  that  the  passing  of  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  will  not  be  followed  by  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Bright  is 
resigned  to  wait  a  few  years  before  learning  to  what  extent  an 
enlarged  constituency  has  increased  his  parliamentary  following,  and 
the  impression  made  by  the  horrors  of  the  late  general  election  is 
still  so  vivid  that  not  even  the  eagerness  of  the  new  voters  to  air  their 
patriotism  at  the  polling  booth  will  soon  induce  the  public  infandum 
renorare  dolorem.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  question  of  work 
to  be  done  by  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  postponed.  After  a 
thousand  years  of  constructing,  adjusting,  and  amending  our  parUa- 
mentary  apparatus,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  it  to  do  most  things 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  It  may  be  of  some  use, 
therefore,  to  tr}'  to  point  out  a  few  of  those  channels  into  which  the 
activity  of  om*  legislators  may  be  profitably  directed. 

Sensible  men  are  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  the  progress  oC 
Great  Britain,  within  a  recent  period,  has  been  both  splendid  ani 
mbstantial,  and   that,  on   the  whole,  her  position  is   more  stable -»► 
sound,  and  prosperous  than  that  of  any  continental  country.     Thes^ 
taxation  is  no  doubt   large,  but  it   is   not   disproportioned  to  th^^ 
resources  of  the  commimity ;  and  the  zeal  and  assiduity  wherewitti^ 
the  House  of  Coimnons  has  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  lessenin^^ 
the  public  burdens,  have  been  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked,  ancr::^ 
too  fruitful  of  benefit  to  be  undervalued.     But  while  the  object 
reducing  taxation  has  been  carefully  and  comprehensively  considei 
the  subject  of  tax-collection  has  been  comparatively  neglected,  and  th*-- 
time  has  come  when  it  ought  to  imdergo  deliberate  and  sifting  ii 
vestigation.     Be  a  tax  as  just  in  principle  and  as  moderate  in  amoui 
as  can  be  desired,  it  is  yet  possible  that  injustice  may  lurk  in 
manner  of  collecting  it,  and  that  the  result  may  be  to  gall  the  tai 
payer  and  to  injure  the  country.     There  are  several  particulars 
which  the  system  now  in  operation  is  inconvenient,  annojnng,  ai 
oppressive. 

Take  the  case  of  assessment  for  Queen's  Taxes  and  Poor  Ra' 
This  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Itcal  officials,  and  though  these  nw  sj} 
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in  general  content  themselves  witli  the  returns  made  by  those  who 
are  assessed,  yet  it  frequently  occurs  that  they  guess  at  rental  and 
guess  wrong,  or  overlook  some  circumstance  by  which  the  taxable 
value  of  the  property  is  affected.  The  consequence  is  that  the  person 
assessed  finds  himself  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  is  due.  He  has 
a  legal  right  of  appeal,  and  a  day  is  named  when  his  appeal  may  be 
lodged.  Now  appears  the  grievance.  The  appeal  can  be  made  only 
in  person.  The  place  of  appearance  may  in  countrj^  districts  be  ten 
or  twenty  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  appellant.  Having  amved 
there,  he  finds  himself  doomed  to  hang  about  corridors,  or  loiuige 
in  a  dingy  room  with  scores  or  himdreds  of  others,  and  to  wait,  houi' 
after  hour,  until  his  turn  comes.  When  his  appeal  is  heard,  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  be  treated  with  civility,  aud  that  his 
representations  will  be  fairly  considered ;  but  he  has  lost  a  day,  and, 
even  though  he  succeeds  in  establishing  his  case,  he  receives  no 
compensation.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  subjected  to  a  fine, — a  fine  which, 
seeing  that  neither  the  mechanic  nor  the  professional  man  can  without 
loss  and  inconvenience  suspend  his  work,  is  apt  to  be  peculiarly 
grievous.  The  result  in  practice  is  that  most  people  pay  and  grumble ; 
and  the  tendency  of  human  nature  in  such  cases  to  gnmible  but  to 
pay  will  not  fail  to  be  understood  and  proceeded  upon  by  unscrupulous 
collectors.  The  remedy  for  this  hardship  seems  to  be  either  to  admit 
statement  of  grounds  of  appeal  in  writing,  or  to  grant  equitable 
compensation  in  every  instance  where  the  appellant  proves  his  point. 
A  severe  penalty  woidd,  of  course,  require  to  be  affixed  to  mis-state- 
ments in  appeals  made  in  writing. 

In  the  assessment  of  Income  Tax,  the  general  rule  is  to  rely  upon 
the  return  made  by  the  person  assessed.  But  there  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  an  exception  which,  at  first  glance,  seems  fair,  but  which 
a  little  careful  reflection  shows  to  involve  very  painful  consequences. 
You  return  your  income,  this  year,  at  a  certain  amount.  If,  next 
year,  you  return  it  at  the  same  or  a  higher  figure,  no  question  is 
asked.  But  if  the  return  is  lower,  vou  are  summoned  before  a 
Board  and  examined  as  to  the  reason  of  the  falling  off.  Consider 
tiie  circumstances  of  this  case.  By  the  acceptance  of  your  return 
for  last  year,  you  have  been  virtually  declared  an  honest  man.  If 
you  had  announced  an  increase  of  income,  your  honesty  would  have 
remained  unquestioned.  But  when  you  confess  that  you  are  a 
poorer  man  than  formerly,  you  are  called  up  before  a  be\y  of  your 
fellow-citizens  and  catechised  as  to  the  particulars  of  your  income. 
This,  of  course,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous  case,  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  fine.  Suppose  that  your  statement  of  decreased  income  has 
been  correct.  Your  diminished  income  has,  then,  to  bear  an  amount 
of  burden  greater  in  proportion  than  that  borne  by  the  income  you 
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formeriy  enjoyed.  You  have  tax  and  fine  to  pay, — ^formerly  you 
had  tax  alone.  Is  it,  in  the  next  place,  probable  that  your  return 
has  been  incorrect  ?  Are  you  more  likely  to  be  dishonest  in  return- 
ing a  comparatively  small  than  a  comparatively  large  income  ?  If  the 
characteristics  of  human  nature  arc  at  all  knoiVTi  and  reliable,  one  will 
shrink  from  confessing,  even  to  an  Income  Tax  Commiasionery  that  he 
has  come  down  in  the  world.  If  the  statement  is  veracious, — if 
reverses  in  life  have  really  been  your  lot, — is  there  not  cruelty  in 
subjecting  you  to  the  cross-examination  of,  it  may  be,  your  neighbours 
and  rivals  in  trade  P  There  are  few  Englishmen  who,  in  these  cii> 
cumstances,  woidd  not  be  conscious  of  suffering  both  an  indignity 
and  an  injustice.  The  amendment  required  in  this  instance  is  simple. 
Trust  all  or  trust  nothing, — take  the  word  of  the  person  assessed 
in  every  case  or  in  none. 

These  matters  are  not   unimportant,   but   they   are   insignificant 
compared  with   that  I   am   now  to  mention.     In  the  collection  of 
certain  imposts, — ^tithes  and  poor-rates,  for  example, — ^the  oollect<v 
is  empowered,  in  the  event  of  a  tenant  quitting  his  house  without 
paWng  the  amount  levied  upon  him,  to  exact  it  from  the  sucoeeding 
tenant.     Injustice  grosser  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.     It 
18  sheer  robbery.     A  man  ought  to  pay  his  debts ;  the  Maoris,  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  the  despots  of  Central  Asia,  could  devise  nothing 
more  opposed  to  equity  than  that  he  should  be  forced  to  pay  the 
debts   of  his  scampish   neighbours.     The  natural  effect   upon  the 
subject,  in  the  way  of  quickening  his  loyalty  and  i*eadiness  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  public  buixlen.s,  produced  by  this  exhibition  of  the 
State   to   him   in    capacity  of  robber,  may  be  conceived.     But  the 
reverence  of  some  Englishmen  for  horse-hair  wigs  and  constabW 
batons  is  "mystic,  wonderful,"  not  to  be  measured,  scarcely  to  be 
believed.     This  flagrant  injustice  has  found  defenders.     The  tenant> 
it  is  said,  who  is  (rompelled  to  pay  taxes  for  tho  man  who  occupied 
his  house  before  him,  has  his  relief  in  an  action  to  recover  from  the 
latter.     The  relief  of  an  action  at  law  1     Think  of  the  wicked  irony 
of   that  juxtaposition.      But  all-enduring  Bull  has  no   thought  of 
irony,   and  you  must  seriously  ask  him  whether  Government,  the 
very  end  of  whose  existence  is  to  benefit  the  subject,  has  a  right  to  cast 
upon  him  the  collection  of  its  debts  ?  whether  the  incoming  tenant  has 
any  facilities  for  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  outgoing  tenaont, 
facilities  which  the  Post  Office  puts  fully  within  the  power  of  Gk>veni* 
ment  P  whether  the   said   incoming   tenant  is  informed,  or  able  to 
obtain  information,  as  to  the  reasons  which  his  successor  mav  have 
for  declining  to  pay  ?  whether,  in  one  word,  the  person  who  is  to  be 
relieved  by  an  action,  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  hand  the  materiftb 
for  esttiblishing  his  case  r*     You  may  remind  Mr.  Bull  also  that,  »iiM» 
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the  Government  announces  that  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  will  be  inflicted 
upon  every  one  who  leaves  a  locality  without  paying  his  taxes,  the 
mere  fact  of  its  dcnmnding  the  money  from  another  person  is  a 
proclamation  of  its  own  inefficiency  or  unveracity.  I  once  heard 
it  argued  that,  as  the  collection  of  taxes  is  naturally  a  disagreeable 
and  difficult  ufEair,  the  authorities  are  justified  in  proceeding  with  it 
by  rough  and  ready  methods;  and  the  speaker  added — this  ultra- 
loyalist  was  a  lawyer — ^that  he  always  advised  his  clients,  in  entering 
a  house,  to  insist  upon  seeing  receipts  for  taxes  paid  previousl}^  to 
the  commencement  of  their  occupancy.  When  I  inquired  by  what 
means  the  incoming  tenant  could  force  the  outgoing  tenant  to  show 
his  tax  receipts,  I  could  get  no  answer  ;  and  when  I  pushed  my 
inquiry  still  further,  and  asked  whether  it  was  just  and  paternal 
in  a  government  to  arrange  the  collection  of  its  taxes,  so  that  the 
taking  of  a  house  with  safety  should  involve  a  lawyer's  bill  of  from 
six  to  ten  pounds,  my  friend  remained  silent,  a  calm  smile  flitting 
about  his  lip,  which  I  take  to  have  indicated  that  he  thought  the 
case  rather  questionable,  but  that  it  had  not  a  little  to  redeem  it 
after  all.  I  was  not  surprised ;  for  I  no  more  expect  a  lawj  er  to 
object  to  laws  or  usages  which  multiply  fees,  than  I  expect  bishops 
to  dispute  ecclesiastical  figments  which  promote  the  endowment  of 
cathedrals. 

Enough  has  been  brought  forward  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
our  whole  system  of  lev\^ing  taxes  demands  investigation.  But 
there  is  much  else  in  the  minor  departments  of  the  administration 
requiring  revision  ;  and  good  work  is  to  be  done  in  sweeping  away 
small  vexatious  forms,  which  inflict  annoyance  upon  the  subject, 
hamper  the  action  of  great  measures,  and  have  no  other  eftect  what- 
ever. It  is  legally  required,  for  example,  when  a  newsjjaper  is 
started,  that  the  names  of  two  sureties,  bound  in  several  hundred 
pounds,  should  be  lodged,  as  a  precaution  against  publication  of  libels. 
The  regulation  has  no  more  practical  eflect  than  if  it  decreed  that 
every  man  who  established  a  paper  should  eat  a  barrel  of  oysters. 
But  it  inflicts  a  considerable  amount  of  worry  upon  individuals, 
and  sets  busy  men  trotting  from  one  Government  Office  to  another, 
to  the  immense  detriment  of  their  temper,  and  the  serious  waste 
of  their  time.  The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Act  is  encumbered 
with  several  hampering  conditions  of  the  kind  referred  to.  These 
things,  it  is  true,  are  mere  cobwebs.  They  do  not  break  bones  or 
destroy  property.  But  it  is  imcomfoiiable,  and  not  conducive  to 
heahh,  to  live  in  a  house  dingy  with  cobwebs,  and  the  really  well- 
planned  and  handsomely  finished  edifice  of  England's  jurisprudence 
ought,  with  a  firm  though  careful  and  judicious  hand,  to  be  swept 
clear  of  them. 
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Superfluous   or   injudicious  regulations  are   bad ;   but   the   worst 
defect  that  can  attach  to  any  system  is  defect  in  men.     If  the  experi- 
ence of  the  commencement  of  almost  every  great  entei'prise  in  which 
this  countr}^  has  engaged  can  be  relied  upon,  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service  in  Great  Britain  are  affected  with  chronic 
inefficiency.  From  Walcheren  to  lialaklava,  we  have  found  our  ofBcial 
host  unequal  to  any  grave  imdertaking.     The  hideous  mismanage- 
ment of  the  war  in  the  Crimea  offended  the  nation,  and  the  deep  and 
widespread  dissatisfaction  of  the  period  found  for  itself  a  vague  and 
futile  expression  in  the  Acbninistrative  Reform  Association.     Let  us 
give  that  poor  society  the  credit   it  deserves.     Its  members  were 
deeply  convinced  that  the  Government  could  not  efficiently  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  were  very  anxious  to  set  matters  right, 
if  only  they  had  known  how,  which  thoy  did  not.      They  grasped 
partially  one   important   fact, — nay,  the  fact    on   which    the  whole 
question  turned, — namely,  that  it  was  what  the  Germans  call  the 
mannsckaft,  the  human  element  in  the  machinerj',  that  was  in  fault. 
They  went  still  further.     They  conceived,  in  a  hazy,  half-belie\nng 
way,  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  employes  in  the  various  ser\dces  had 
its  origin  in  that  method  of  patronage  or  favouritism  by  which  they 
were  appointed,  and  that,  if  a  better  state  of  things  were  to  be  initi- 
ated, it  was  indispensable  that  means  should  be  adopted .  by  which 
merit  might  be  associated  with  apiX)intment  to,  and  promotion  in,  the 
public  service.     To  their  influence  it  is  in  part  due  that  "  compe- 
tition wallahs "  have  made  their  way  into  India,    and  that  India  is 
making  way  imder  them,  and  that  here  and  there  unpatronised  talent  is 
admitted  by  a  needle-eye  gate  into  the  services  at  home.     But  the 
Association,  bom  of  a  temporary  excitement,  d\\TLiidled  into  insignifi- 
cance when  that  excitement  died  away.    Its  leaders,  the  active,  rather 
loquacious,  not  profoundly  thoughtful  or  comprehensively  informed 
Mr.  Lindsay,   the   eminent  Dissenter,  Mr.  Jlorley,  now  Member  for 
Nottingham,  a  successful  dry  goods  merchant  in  the  City,  and  others, 
were  not  the  men  to  devise  a  coherent  and  practicable  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  our  administration,  and,  after  a  little  time,  appeared 
recoil  in  terror  from  those  responsibilities  which  at  first  they  wer^^ 
so    ardent  to  undertake.      The  fatal  and  finishing  mistake  of  thi 
Association  was  its  selection  of  a  l*arliamentiiry  chief.      The  besi 
leader   obtainable  in  the  House   of   Commons — and   it   viight  hav< 

had    him — was   Mr.   Gladstone.      The  Member   of  Parliament  ob 

viously  and  indubitably  least  of  all  adapted  to  head  an  Adminis- — * 
trative  Reform  Association  was  Mr.  Roebuck.  Incidental  criticism,  -^ 
the  echo  generally  of  some  popular  cry,  conceited,  snappish,  an<S^ 
shallow,  was  and  is  Mr.  Roebuck's  gift.  The  comiection  between  tw< 
ideas  he  may  probably  perceive,  but  the  connection  between  three  ii 
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beyond  him  ;  and  as  Administrative  Reform  was  a  work  to  be  effected 
comprehensively,  and  with  a  view  to  the ,  relation  of  every  part  of  a 
vast  and  complicated  system  to  every  other  part,  the  admirable  fitness 
of  Mr.  Roebuck  to  lead  the  Administrative  Reform  Association  must 
be  evident.  Tear'em  was  chosen  for  Parliamentary  leader,  and  the 
Association  forthwith  went  to  the  dogs.  The  problem  of  bringing 
talent  and  character  into  the  services  was  left  imsolved,  and  has 
remained  unsolved  to  this  day.  Jt  is  an  unfortunate  habit  of  this 
nation  to  raise  a  tremendous  din  when  some  astounding  catastrophe 
occurs,  and,  having  thus  relieved  its  agitated  feelings,  and  satisfied 
itself  as  to  the  justice  of  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  most  practical 
people  in  the  world,  to  go  quietly  to  sleep  again. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  problem  assayed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Reform  Association  should  be  taken  up  once  more.     The 
honour  and  the  advantage  of  the  country  require  that  it  should  be 
worked  out  with  patience,  with  care,  with  resolution,  and  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  imdeniable  fact  is  that  the  ciial  services 
of  Great  Britain  are,  as  a  rule,  manned  from  the  failures  of  other 
professions.     The  young  fellows  who  cannot  get  on  elsewhere  are 
put  into  the  service  of  the  country,  to  eat  her  bread  and  to  mis-do 
her  work.     Jack  Simperson  is  a  pleasant,  though  somewhat  languid 
gentleman,  of  easy  loimging  ways,  capable  of  consuming  large  quanti- 
ties of  tobacco,  and  unaffectedly  detesting  all  kinds  of  work.  He  tried 
law,  but  that  was  soon  found  to  be  out  of  the  question.     He  tried 
medicine,  and  as  there  was  much  in  the  character,  society,  and  habits  of 
medical  students  to  his  mind,  he  called  himself  for  a  considerable  time 
a  medical  student ;  but  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  he  woidd 
never  develop  into  a  medical  man.      An  office  in  the  city,  perhaps, 
might    do.      Three  months'  trial  was   enough  ;    Jack  woidd  never 
make  a  merchant.     To  the  colonies,   then,  with  money  in  pocket, 
and  intent  to  become  a  farmer.      Alas  !  not  even  in  the  colonies  will 
success  reward  smoking,  and  dawdling,  and  lounging.      The  money 
went ;  the  farming  came  to  a  stand-still ;  and  Jack — good-humoured, 
ea.sy-minded,  eupeptic,  invincibly  comfortable   and    invincibly  lazy 
Jack — ^was  again  at  the  doors  of  his  friends,  with  the  interesting  old 
question,  what  they  were  to  do  with  him  or  for  him.     Jack's  own 
idea — for  the  man  was  modest,  and  did  not  over-rate  his  abilities — 
was  that  the  time  had  come  for  his  entering  the  service  of  Britannia. 
Hf*r  children,  sure  enough,  at  least  in  the  civil  service,  never  are 
slaves.     Jack's  friends  took  up  his  cause.     A  muster  was  made  of  all 
the  force  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  his  favour.     His  uncle,  the 
clergyman,  had  the  ear  of  a  bishop  ;  his  aunt,  the  widow  of  an  emi- 
nent counsel,  was  admitted  to  an  occasional  gossip  with  the  wife  of  a 
cabinet  minister ;  one  way  or  other,  six  members  of  parliament  could 
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be  earwi<^ged  on  his  behiJf.  And  so  Jack,  who  never  could,  nerer 
would,  and  never  >vill  work,  was  put  into  a  public  office,  and  con- 
triving to  go  through  some  automatic  functions  there  with  a  correct- 
ness which  satisfied  the  genius  loci,  has  remained  a  fixture.  This  is 
no  imaginar}'-  history,  though  I  have  not  an  individual  in  view.  The 
fljystem  of  favouritism,  as  a  mode  of  filling  up  the  public  services,  is  ] 

naturally  and  inevitably  adapted  to  man  them  with  Jacks.    The  youth 
who  can  get  on  in  any  other  way  will  shrink  from  solicitation  of 
patrons,  and  in  proportion  to  the  nimiber  of  openings  elsewhere  for 
young  men  of  energ}'  and  talent  will  be  the  didness  of  those  who  make 
up  their  minds  that  favouritism  alone  can  open  for  them  the  gates  of 
fortune.  The  breakdown  of  a  machiner\^  thus  put  together,  when  any 
sndden  or  extraordinary'  strain  is  put  upon  it,  need  occasion  no  surprise. 
That  tlic  action  of  patronage  in  connection  with  the  services  is 
such  as  has  been  described,  is  hardly  disputed,  but  several  objections 
are  taken  to   a  bold  alteration  in  the  system.      It  is   alleged  that 
parliarac^ntary  government  by  the  balance   of  party  against  party, 
would   be    rendered   impossible   if  the   system   of    patronage  were       -= 
abolished.     That  is  to  say,  uidess  a  minist<?r  can  bribe  his  parlia- 
mentary following  by  putting  places  at  their  disposal,  and  unless    -^ 
membei's  of  Parliament  can  bribe  their  constituents  by  giving  them    -^ 
those  places,  the  government  cannot  be  carried  on.     The  objection  is 
fldf-refuting.     The  destruction,  at  one  blow,  of  two  sources  of  corrup- 
tion— ^the  one  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  the  other  pervading   ^jg 
the  country — ^woidd  purify  the  political  atmosphere,  and  benefits  not 
injure,  the  nation.    The  only  other  objections  of  importance  turn  upoi 
the  supposed  necessity,  and  evident  absurdity,  of  applying  competitiv 
examination  of  a  literar\'  charufter  to  appointments  to  tide-waiter- 
ships  and  other  posts   in   the   lowest    grade  of  the  service.       This==^5S 
object  ion  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  vague,  unreflectivej.cr  "^» 
indiscriminating  way  in  which  it  is  the   habit  of  journalists,   elul 
politicians,  and  our  oil-hand  talkers  in  general,  to  decide  complical 
and  difficult  questions.     It  is  concluded,  impromptu,  that  comj>etitiv< 
examination  must  do  everything  or  nothing.     The  object,  in  tJb.e  ci 
before  us,  is  to  bring  talent  and  merit  into  the  i)ublic  services,  and  give-^^  "'^ 
them  free  scope  when  tliere.  Competitive  examination  is  important  oi 
as  subserving  this  end,  but  to  apply  it  as  a  univeraal  specific  were  foolish^ 
In  its  place,  it  is  invaluable;  out  of  place,  it  must  produce  effects  at  onc€23 
ludicrous  and  pernicious.     It  has  no  application,  in  the  first  place,  tc 
appointments  to  posts  where  the  labour  required  is  purely  physical 
Tide-waiters,  porters,  messengers,  ]X)stmen,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  ough^-j^^ 
to  be  appointed  in   the  way  in  which  an  em])l()yer  of  labour  or 
private  gentleman  appoints  his  serv^ants — namely,  by  estimating  ihm 
eligibility  of  the  applicants  as  evidenced  by  testimonials  boai  previous 
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employers,  by  amount  of  experience  in  the  duties  to  be  performed, 
and  so  on.  The  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  who  is  the  best  man  P  If 
the  action  of  fayonritism  is  excluded,  this  will  not  be  found  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  operation.  Every  railway  company  manages  in  a 
vough  way  to  perfoim  it,  but  every  railway  company  knows  that  if 
it  gave  its  posts  to  friends  of  directors,  who  could  not  otherwise  be 
provided  for,  it  would  be  ruined  in  six  months.  In  all  industrial 
establishments  except  the  public  services,  men  get  and  keep  places 
because  they  prove  themselves  the  best  mon  available  ;  for  Govern- 
ment places  alone  does  favouritism  make  the  selection,  and  insure  a 
peaceful  seat  to  the  privileged  individual.  Competitive  exanunation 
oomes  into  operation  when  we  arrive  at  those  posts  of  which  the 
duties  are  more  or  less  intellectual — to  those  clerkships  which  form 
tke  lowest  steps  of  the  official  ladder  strictly  so  called.  No  method 
escept  that  of  competitive  examination  has  been,  or  can  be  suggested, 
wkereby  the  two-fold  object  can  be  obtained,  of  bringing  the  ablest 
available  youths  into  the  sendees,  and  of  rendering  the  services 
aece^sible  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  After  entrance  has  tsiken  place, 
the  action  of  competitive  examination  comes  naturally  to  an  end. 
Promotion  within  the  services  ought  to  depend  on  a  joint  considera- 
tion of  capacity  to  discharge  duty  and  length  of  service.  The  regula- 
tion of  promotion  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  heads  of  departments ; 
^iie  admission  of  outsiders  ought  to  be  prohibited ;  and  every  exhibition 
of  favouritism  ought  to  be  considered  dishonourable.  These  rules  are 
ftfliple  ;  but  they  have  been  with  me  the  subject  of  consideration  for 
years  ;  and  I  believe  that,  by  their  application,  a  pernicious  and 
corrupt  system  of  fevouritipm  would  be  overthrown,  the  services  woidd 
be  brought  into  normal  and  genial  connection  with  the  people,  the 
oountrv  would  have  her  fair  share  of  what  was  on  ofter  in  the  market 
of  energy,  ability,  and  character,  the  efficiency  and  contentment  of  the 
services  would  bo  augmented,  and  it  would  cease  to  be  a  rule  (hat  every 
narrative  of  British  prowess  was  preceded  by  a  tale  of  Ik-itish  impo- 
tence. With  a  House  of  Commons  full  of  new  men,  who  mav  be 
sappof*ed  to  pant  for  action — a  House  of  Commons  led  by  Mr.  Glad- 
irtone,  who,  more  than  any  of  our  statesmen,  apprec^iates  the  require- 
menta  and  understands  the  method  of  Administrative  Reform — it 
is  surely  no  vain  hope  that  the  problem  which,  ten  years  ago,  the 
nation  was  so  eager  to  solve,  may  be  resumed  and  worked  to  its 
ronclusion. 

But  I  liavc  not  vet  done.  There  have  recentlv  been  indications. 
Hid  that  in  influential  quarters,  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  see  a  more  vigorous  efficiency  infiiscd  into  the  strictly 
Grovemmental  and  Parliamentary  action  of  the  State.  Contem- 
plating— and  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  contemplate — the  practical 
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advantages  which  the  governments  of  France,  of  Belgiunij'^and  of 
one  or  two  other  Continental  countries,  confer  upon  their  subjects, 
we  can  liardly  shake  off  the  suspicion  that  British  self-government 
has  rather  too  close  a  resemblance  to  no- government.  Parliamentarj' 
talk  and  leading  articles,  motions,  debates,  reports  of  committees  and 
commissions,  may,  it  is  felt,  be  \evy  fine  things,  but  they  are  apt  to 
be  barren  of  definite,  txingible  result.  Bold  spirits  venture  to  declare 
that  a  free  government  ought  to  rule  as  well,  not  only  negatively  but 
positively,  as  a  despotism  ;  and  that  though  the  rule  of  let  alone — 
laisscz/aire — is  of  invaluable  application  when  the  action  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  unscientific,  officious,  and  maleficent ;  when  commerce 
has  been  fettered  into  lameness,  or  agriculture  coddled  into  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart ;  yet  governments  do  normally  possess  a 
power  to  control,  to  moderate,  to  direct  in  that  imiversal  welter  of 
interests  and  antagonisms  in  which  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth 
as  a  whole  may  happen  to  be  trodden  underfoot.  Englishmen  ask, 
and  ask  justly,  why  London  should  be  the  ugliest,  most  inconvenient, 
most  dangerous  city  in  Europe,  nearly  three  hundred  persons  being 
annually  killed  by  accidents  in  its  streets,  while  Paris  is  handsome, 
pleasant,  and  safe.  The  history  of  the  cattle  plague  in  its  present 
visitation  of  the  Western  nations  furnishes'  another  humiliatin 
comment  upon  the  capacity  of  our  Government  to  govern. 
Austria,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  pest 
extinguished  by  prompt,  decisive,  simidtaneous  measures,  the  firs 
of  these,  essential  to  the  success  of  the  others,  being  instant  deat 
to  everv  infected  animal.  Our  Government  has  trifled  and  blundered 
set  local  authorities  to  attempt  a  work  which,  to  be  done  surely  an 
well,  ought  to  be  done  nationally,  interfered  to  the  extent  of  ruinously 
-embarrassing  farmers  and  graziers,  and  yet  never  had  the  sense  o 
the  courage  to  issue  that  ordinance  of  death  to  all  infected  animals, 
without  which  every  attempt  yet  heard  of  to  stay  the  plague 
been  vain.  Since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Government  has  don 
somewhat  to  redeem  its  character  in  connection  "with  the  cattl 
plague,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  its  executive  energy^ 
will  suffice  to  give  its  legislative  enactments  effect.  That  publi 
opinion  did  not  enforce  right  action  upon  Government  in  this  matte 
is  a  disgrace  to  England.  Pedantically  ventilating  our  theorie^^ 
against  compensation,  terrified  at  the  plague,  yet  feebly  maunderin 
about  the  danger  of  governmental  interference  with  private  property^  ^ 
talking  and  scribbling  endlessly  about  insurance,  loans,  and  so  on,  we^ 
have  seen  upwards  of  £1,000,000  of  the  most  precious  treasures  o:  "^ 
England  destroyed  when  £100,000,  rightly  applied,  would  hav^  ^ 
stamped  out  the  pestilence  in  a  month  from  shore  to  shore  of  th 
kingdom. 
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Once  more,  it  is  deeply  impressed  upon  many  minds  that  Par- 
liament   has    not  done  what  it    ought   for  the  public  in   connec- 
tion   with  railways.     It  is  asked  whether  Government,  having  put 
3ur  whole  internal  system  of  locomotion  into  the  hands  of  railway 
Dompanies,  and  having  made  private  interests  fly  before  them  like 
lust,  ought  not  to   stipulate  for  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  and 
convenience  to  the  public  in  travelling.      The   inconvenience    and 
discomfort  of  railway  travelling,  especially  in  and  around  the  metro- 
polis, have  become  appalling.    Irregularity  in  the  arrival  and  despatch 
of  trains  renders  anything  like  exactitude  in  keeping  appointments 
impossible.     The  carriages  are  noisome  from  the  stench  of  tobacco, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  or  two  persons  in  a  compart- 
ment, too  coarse  and  brutal  to  ask  permission  to  smoke,  force  their 
fellow-travellers  to  swallow   the   noisome  fumes  which  they  emit. 
Worst,  perhaps,  of  all,  the  shrieking  and  yelling  of  the  engines, 
and  the  grinding  of  the  wheels,  make  up  so  hideous  a  tumidt  that 
to  any  one  whose  nerves  are  shaken  by  the  slightest  illness  the  eflect 
is    exquisite  torture,  and  to  all  without  distinction   the  danger  of 
having  the  sense  of  hearing  permanently  injured  is  serious.     That 
these  things  can  be  prevented  no  one  who  has  travelled  by  Continental 
railways  can  doubt,  and  it  is  high  time  that  they  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament.     It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  our  legislators  that 
if  they  listen  hour  after  hour  in  committees  to  the  hired  talk  of 
lawyers  defending  antagonist  railway  schemes,  they  have  done  their 
duty  to  the  public.     The  fact  is,  they   ought  to  bid  those  fluent 
gentlemen  stand  aside  a  little ;  to  rouse  their  imperial  instincts,  and 
institute  some  action  in  this  matter  which  shall  be  more  strictly  their 
own  and  the  nation's ;  to  consider  the  proposed  direction  of  lines 
not  so  much  from  the  points  of  view  of  competing  companies  as  from 
that  of  the  public  advantage ;  and,  on  the  whole,  to  remember  that 
the  country  has  a  right  to  see  them  steadily  endeavouring  to  render 
the  system  of  railway  locomotion  in  Great  Britain  a  convenience  and 
a  pleasure,  instead  of  what  it  is  rapidly  becoming,  an  intolerable 

infliction. 

Peter  Bayne. 
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The  ])rG-sTii'o  of  events  has  forced  the  now  Parliament  to  b^^  its  career  by 
dealing  nipidly  with  very  i)rdctical  measures.     Great  Britain  has  required  at 
its  hands  Cattle  Phigiio  Bills,  and  Ireland  remedies  of  the  shai-pest  kind  to  root 
out  its  local  malady — F(^niauism.     There  has  been  no  time  for  jmrty  measures 
or  speculative  debates.     Scarcely,  indeed,  has  any  bill  or  motion  having  a  party 
tinge  been  yet  iutioduced.     Brought  face  to  face  with  two  great  ovils,  both 
Houses  have  been  almost  silent,  excei)t  on  what  relates  to  them.     Neve^thele^^s, 
although  so  intensely  jiractical,  the  look  of  the  House  is  not  satisfactory.    The 
great  Liberal  })arty  docs  not  appear  to  bo  well  in  hand.     There  is  an  evident 
v/ant  of  disci])line  on  the  Ministerial  side,  and  an  air  of  micertainty  verj^  different 
from  the  settled  appearance  of  th(»  occupants  of  the  Ministerial  benches  in  recent 
sessions.     The  opi)osite  side  looks  compact  and  eager ;  time  alone  can  show 
whether  this  is  deceptive.     There  is  an  abundance  of  now  faces,  chief  among 
whom  is  ^fr.  Mill,  for  he  alone  of  the  new  members  has  taken  a  prominent  jiart 
in  the  debates.    It  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  what  rank  he  will  take  as  a  speaker, 
but  ho  has  already  taken  rank  as  an  inlluence.     Although  he  does  not  s[ycak 
well,  in  the  parliamentary  sense,  he  sixjaks  weightily ;  and  the  weight  which 
honourable  members  attach  to  what  he  says  is  shown  by  the  eagerness  of  every 
one  to  reply  to  the  honourable  member  for  Westminster,  and  to  show  that  he 
is  in  the  wrong.     But  Mi*.  Bright' s  position  in  the  IIouso,  next  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, is  by  far  the  most  remarkable,     lie  has  exhibited  a  decided  disposition 
to  lead — not  to  say  dictate.     He  has  spoken  frequently,  and  of  course  with 
effect — nol  always  a  i)lgasant  ellect  either  to  himself  or  his  hearers.     The  Oppo- 
sition eye  him  with  unconcealed  dislike,  even  while  they  are  compelled  to  listen 
to  his  deep  rich  voice  inuring  forth  language  in  itself  irritating,  and  doubly  so 
from  the  opinions  and  sentiments  it  emlxniies.     Mr.  Bright  figures  as  the  big 
friend  of  the  Ministiy,  but  the  ostentatious  display  of  his  friendship  does  them 
great  harm.     He  is  not  content  with  giving  support  to  them  or  their  measures 
by  his  speeches  and  votes — he  alternately  lectiu'cs  and  patronises  them,  affording 
excellent  s]X)rt  to  the  Opposition.     Where  this  will  end  oveiybody  can  see — 
either  the  Government  must  approximate  \evy  closely  to  Mr.  Bright's  pro- 
gramme, or  ho  will  tuni  as  fiercely  on  them  as  he  now  does  on  their  and  his 
opponents.     Mr.  Gladstone,  up  to  this  time,  has  given  the  best  aug^uries  for 
successful  leadership.     He  is  cool,  temperate,  conciliatory ;  and  the  restraint 
ho  has  put  upon  the  natural  warmth  of  his  temperament  is  all  the  more  com- 
mendable, because  the  country  gentlemen  have  tried  him  rather  severely  in  the 
debates  on  the  Cattle  Plague  Bills.     Up  to  this  time  the  Treasury  Bench  ha^ 
been  somewhat  shorn  of  its  strength  in  consequence  of  the  imavoidable  absence 
of  Lord  Hartington,  and  still  more  of  Mr.  Goschen,  who  would  have  been  an 
admirable  aid  in  the  Cattle  Plague  debates.     These  two  will  soon  have  been 
re-elected ;  but  another  important  member  of  the  Government  has  been  excluded 
for  weeks  by  a  discreditable  manceuvie.     Some  j^ersons  have  been  ad^dsed  to 
petition,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  against  the  retui'n  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue ; 
and  as  he  cannot  take  his  seat  tmtil  ho  has  been  re-elected,  and  cannot  be  re- 
elected until  this  petition  has  been  heard,  ho  is  excluded  from  Parliament  just 
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a  time  wlien  Ids  services,  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  are  most  needed, 
his  is  a  specimen  of  sharp  practice  not  new  in  Ireland. 

What,  however,  ia,  perhaps,  most  worthy  of  remark  is  the  new  attitude  of 
le  landed  interest.  That  attitude  is  one  of  aggression.  Close  observers  note 
lat  the  party — not,  be  it  observed,  exclusively  Tory — defeated  in  1846,  has 
jcovered  from  the  eflfects  of  that  severe  lesson,  and  it  is  inferred  that  we  may 
K)k  for  new  designs  on  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  for  the  special  advantage 
f  a  particular  class.  For  twenty  years  fiscal  legislation  has  been  devised  for 
le  behoof  of  the  whole  nation.  Taxes  of  all  kinds  have  fallen  upon  all  classes 
rith  tolerable  equality  of  incidence.  But  now  there  are  not  wanting  symptoms, 
3  we  shall  shortly  show,  indicating  a  tendency  towards  a  levy  on  the  public 
)r  the  profit  of  a  class.  We  now  remark  these  incipient  symptoms  by  the  way, 
oping  that  time  will  not  develop  them  into  acts  which  would  be  certain  to  call 
>rth  an  amount  of  hostility  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  greater  than  the  least 
onfident  of  the  aggressive  party  deems  likely.  Whether  they  lead  to  anything 
T  nothing  more  than  thej^  have  led  to  already,  it  is  a  duty  to  note  these  symp- 
oms  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.  There  they  are  manifest 
o  discerning  eyes,  in  the  now  Parliament,  and  before  our  readers  have  these 
cmarks  before  them  they  will  have  been  endowed  with  life  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
iament. 

It  is  the  development  of  this  tendency  which  forms  the  characteristic  of 
he  Cattle  Plague  debates.     We  ventured  to  say  that  what  the  agricultural 
eaders  craved  for  was  a  mcasute  which  would  relievo  them  of  all  responsibility, 
ind  consequently  furnish  ground  for  a  claim  to  compensation  at  the  public 
!xi)ense.     They  have  got  what  they  wanted.     The  Government,  defending  the 
lational  interest  and  the  pockets  of  the  rate-payers,  has  been  totally  powerless 
uO  maintain  its  ground.     The  suppressed  premiss  in  the  whole  of  the  debates 
w&a — Renttj  must  be  paid,  happen  what  may.     By  putting  the  most  stringent 
restrictions  on  local  discretion,  local  authorities  have  been  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  burden  with  its  possible,  nay  probable,  almost  inevitable 
consequences,  should  the  violence  of  the  plague  continue,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  shoulders,  nominally  of  the  Government,   really  of  the  Parliament. 
Mark  the  consequences.     Suppose  the  measures  feil,  and  that  in  the  autumn 
the  plague  renews  its  ravages.      What  will  happen  ?    At  present  the  rent- 
receiving  commimity  is  content  with  a  levy  upon  the  property  paying  county 
rates.     The  Government  had  no  more  chance  of  resisting  that   against  the 
united  forces  on  both  sides  than  they  had  of  preventing  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  the  movement  of  all  cattle,  with  rigorous  exceptions.     What  is  the 
next  step  ?    It  is  plainly  an  attack  on  the  national  treasury.    A  benevolence 
will  be  demanded  from  Parliament  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.     The  just 
proposition  was  that  which  proposed  to  provide  compensation  for  cattle  slain 
out  of  a  fund  derived  from  a  county  rate  and  a  cattle  rate.    Even  in  that  case 
the  consumer  would  have  paid  twice — once  in  the  increased  cost  of  meat,  again 
in  the   county-rate.     The  imjust  proposition  was  that  which  increased  the 
contribution  of  the  consumer  by  throwing  the  burden  of  compensation  on  the 
county-rate  alone.  But  the  **  sons  of  Zeruiah"  were  too  strong  for  the  Minister, 
and  he  had  to  avoid  a  decisive  defeat  by  yielding,  without  a  division,  the  claim 
of  the  rent-receivers.     No  other  body  of  men  in  the  coiuitry  could  come  before 
Parliament  and  advance  such  a  claim  with  the  faintest  chance  of  enforcing  it. 
The  landlords  alone  can  do  this ;  and  the  incident  has  shown  that  one  class  is. 
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when  it  pleases,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  public  opinion,  all-poworful  iu 
l*arlianicnt.  The  harm  done,  tried  by  the  test  "of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
may  bo  slight  and  of  little  moment ;  but  the  precedent  thus  set  is  grave  in  the 
extreme ;  and  the  tendency  it  has  disclosed  ought  to  furnish  potent  arguments 
for  a  less  unequal  distribution  of  political  forces  than  that  which  has  just  been 
proved  to  prevail. 

L)oubt  and  obscurity  hang  still  over  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  6C0i)e  of  the  Ecform  Bill.  Mi*.  Gladstone  has  politely, 
but  firmly,  resisted  the  provocatives  administered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  will  disclose  nothing;  and  Lord  Russell,  while  talking  generalities  to 
deputations,  has  been  equally  reticent,  likening  himself  and  his  colleagues  to 
busy  bees  under  the  glass  hives  of  publicity,  intent  on  stopping  up  the  outer 
orifices  of  the  cells  to  hide  their  labouis  from  the  gaze  of  men.  These  busy 
bees  are  engaged  in  extracting  the  honey  of  legislation  from  dry  statistics — at 
least,  so  they  say.  But  recent  rumours,  how  far  accurate  no  one  out  of  the 
Cabinet  can  really  tell,  assert  that  they  are  absorbing  more  luscious  materials, 
and  are  now  occupied  in  substituting  a  set  of  brand  new  constituencies  for  some 
rotten  boroughs  ;  an  equally  necessary,  but  more  difficult  operation.  In  other 
words  it  is  hinted  that,  besides  a  Lowering  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  there  is  to  be  a 
Re-distribution  of  Seats  Bill.  If  so,  has  this  development  of  intentions  been 
brought  about  by  the  strong  and  undisguised  hostility  shown  in  so  many, 
quarters  to  the  simple  plan  of  Lowering  the  Franchise,  which  meets  with  Mr. 
Bright' s  approval,  providing  the  lowering  goes  far  enough  ?  Or  has  the  atti- 
tude of  the  present  depositories  of  politic^il  power  on  this  Cattle  Plague  busi- 
ness thrown  a  new  and  very  glaring  light  on  the  '*  requirements  of  the  time?" 
Mr.  Bouvorie's  speech  pointed  emphatically  in  the  direction  of  a  hxmh.  dis- 
tribution of  the  electoral  forces,  and  he  only  spoke  what  others  have  written 
with  much  greater  force,  and  the  necessity  for  which  the  class  which  holds 
power  in  this  country  has  been  good  enough  to  demonstrate  in  the  boldest 
way.  Of  course  wo  do  not  know  whether  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
intentions  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  if  such  a  change  as  that  described  has  oc<nirred, 
then  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  demonstration  of  the  \'italitj 
of  the  old  protectionist  spirit  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  had  quite  «u 
much  to  do  with  it  as  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  existence  of  100,000  working 
men,  or  so-called  working  men,  on  the  registei*s.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  returns  showed  something  like  10  per  cent,  of  the  voters  were  classed 
as  working  men,  but  grave  doubts  existed  as  to  whether  these  were  the  sort 
of  working  men  meant,  or  whether  they  would  not,  at  least  numbers  of  them, 
be  more  properly  classed  as  small  shopkeepers.  Unless  thej'  are  freemen  it 
must  be  as  householders  that  they  vote,  and  thej^  are  not  householders  because 
they  are  working  men,  but  because  they  are  shopkeei>ers.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  deciding  cause,  if  Ministers  have  adoi)ted  the  rational  plan  ci 
dealing  with  the  whole  question  with  the  intent  to  produce  a  complete  settle- 
ment, once  for  all,  we  shall  heartily  welcome  the  change,  and  not  inquire  too 
cui'iously  or  captiously  into  its  cause.  If  it  does  nothing  more,  it  will  teat 
the  sincerity  of  a  good « manj-"  zealous  advocates  of  a  decisive  measure ;  and, 
judging  from  the  line  they  have  taken,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  fiad 
that  a  goodly  number  would  not  stand  the  test.  At  present  the  one  virtue  ia 
request  is — patience ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  the  impatience  hitherto  diBjilayed 
has  been  of  a  very  weak  and  puerile  character.     It   is  one  thing  to  try  l^ 
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irgoment  and  admonition  to  induce  the  Government  to  deal  resolutely  with 
Jie  whole  question.  It  is  another  to  show  a  boyish  curiosity  in  a  shape 
i^hich,  we  admit,  looks  very  like  covert  hostility  to  any  measure  of  Refonn 
It  all. 

Parliament  has  had  what  we  may  not  improi)erly  describe  as  a  sensation 
dtting.  It  was  thought  by  most  people  that  Fenianism  was  an  acntc  complaint 
)f  the  Irifih  body  politic .  It  has  been  proved  to  be  both  acute  and  chronic .  The 
remedies  applied  by  the  administrators  of  justice,  sharp  as  they  were,  did  not 
)rove  to  be  sharp  enough.  While  the  Special  CommLssion  was  sitting,  and 
tending  the  arrested  leaders  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude,  men  wore  manu- 
kcturing  arms,  fabricating  pike-heads,  accumulating  revolvers,  casting  bullets, 
naking  up  ammunition,  almost  within  hearing  of  the  judge's  voice.  The 
yomniission  had  no  sooner  ceased  to  sit  than  a  man  was  murdered  in  Dublin, 
t  is  isupposed  because  his  Fenian  co-conspirators  thought  he  was  an  informer, 
rhe  executive  learned  every  day  that  secret  drilling  was  going  on.  They  saw, 
mder  their  eyes,  men,  a  large  number  being  American  officers,  congregating 
n  the  capital,  moving  through  the  country,  penetrating  into  camps  and 
Muracks,  consorting  with  the  militia,  and  possessed  of  plenty  of  money. 
rheee  men  appeared  to  have  no  business  on  hand,  neither  did  they  seem  to  be 
nere  visitors.  Disaffection  sprung  up  where  they  passed.  It  was  found  that 
he  people  were  led  to  put  faith  in  the  prompt  arrival  of  help  from  the  United 
>tatos,  and  that  the  troops  were  being  subjected  to  severe  triiils.  When  any 
>f  these  suspicious  persons  were  arrested  no  proofs,  either  in  the  shape  of  aims 
ir  papers,  woi-e  found  upon  them,  nothing  but  money,  or  it  might  be  American 
iniforms.  They  wore  natui-ally,  and  no  doubt  justly,  suspected  of  being  Fenian 
agents  from  America.  In  various  ways,  some  of  them  absolutely  humorous, 
he  Grovemment  obtained  certain  evidence  of  the  active  participation  of  the 
bnerican  Fenians  in  the  plot,  and  learned  that  the  peasantry  were  told,  in  so 
nany  words,  to  look  for  the  early  advent  of  physical  aid  from  New  York. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  peasantry  and  townsfolk  were  being 
Leluded,  when  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  was  directly  assailed,  it  was  not  possible 
or  the  executive  to  sit  with  folded  hands,  and  allow  a  mischievous  design  to 
ipen  and  break  out  in  oi>en  insurrection.  Counties  and  districts  had  been 
iroclaimed,  but  without  decided  effect.  For  some  time  Lord  Wodehouse  had 
lontemplated  an  appeal  to  the  Qovemment  for  larger  powers.  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
hero  can  be  no  doubt,  has  been  long  in  favour  of  stronger  measures.  There 
ould,  it  was  held,  be  no  peace  until  the  imported  element  of  disturbance  had 
teen  either  captured  or  put  to  flight.  At  length  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  fortified 
ly  the  opinion  of  his  commander-in-chief,  and  Secretary  Foi'tescue,  declared  he 
loald  not  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  imless  the  Govem- 
aent  could  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  The  Cabinet  sat  on  the  16th  of  February,  and  that  night  in  both 
loaMS  Ministers  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  ask  this  concession  from 
teliament.  The  next  day  was  Saturday.  The  House  of  Commons  met  at  twelve, 
md  Sir  George  Qrey,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  stated  at  great 
engih  the  reasons  which  led  the  Government  to  have  recourse  to  so  extreme 
k  measoro.  Mr.  Bright,  at  once,  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  eloquent 
peeoh  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Mill,  who  set  forth  his 
wvs,  uroold  go  the  length  of  opposing  the  demand  of  the  executi>'e.  Mr. 
taebnck  and  Mr.  Horsman  thought  it  not  improper  to  rate  Mr.  Bright — and 
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there  was  some  point  in  Mr.  lIorsiiuin\s  ri?biike,  though  its  temper  was  not  of 
the  best — one  for  being  a  mere  niischief-niakor,  the  other  for  inisrei)re8enting  the 
bearing  of  I'Ingland  towards  Ii*eland.  Then  some  Irish  members  harangued  the 
Houso,  and  finally  divided  it  on  th(;  motion  for  leave  to  biing  iu  the  bill.  The 
division  showed  that  the  oi)j)o.sition  C(nisisted  of  eight  Irishmen,  tellers  included, 
in  a  House  of  IJ74,  or  two  lesH  than  there  were  in  1848,  the  last  time  when 
Parliaiuont  was  asked  to  suspend  the  safeguard  of  personal  liberty.  Forthwith, 
the  standing  orders  being  susi)ende<l,  the  bill  i>asHed  at  a  gallop  through  aU 
its  stages,  and  went  immediately  into  the  Upper  House,  where  the  speed  of  iU 
passage  was  more  rapid.  Lonl  Granville  had  gone  down  to  Osborne  to  obtain 
the  Uue<*n's  absent,  and  pending  his  return  both  Houses  continued  to  sit. 
Barel}'  has  a  similar  si)ectacle  been  seen  than  that  exhibitetl  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  solitary  state  still  constituting  a  House.  '  The  hours  i*an  on,  and  the 
Royal  assent  did  nut  arrive.  The  deep'  ])ell  in  the  tall  clock  tower  told  the 
listeners  that  it  was  midnight.  Still  no  Iloyal  assent.  There  had  been  delays, 
portly  at  (^sbornc  and  ])artly  on  the  railway,  and  thus  it  w.is  nearly  one 
o'clock  on  Sunday  moniing  before  the  hill  be'carae  law.  Nevertheless  the  work^ 
had  been  swift  I}-  done.  Little  more  than  twelve  hours  had  suificeil  to  deprives- 
the  conspirators  of  that  shelter  under  one  of  oiu'most  sacreil  statutes  which  thej — 
had  abused.      This  was  the  "  sensation  "  sitting  of  the  17th  of  February. 

The  activity  of  the  police  in  Irelar.d  had  that  same  day  caused,  perhaps,  los- 
sensation  in  Dublin  than  was  experienced  iu  Ijondon ;  for,  although  the  authc 
rities  laid  hands  at  once  ui)on  many  scores  of  persons  who  were  taken  by  surprise. 
Dublin,  it  is  said,  showeil  no  symi)toms  of  excitement.    Probably  the  largo  forcfc==^ 
in  the  cajiital,  and  the  manifest  detennination  of  the  authorities,  overawed  tht 
malcontents  and  the  mob,  ever  ready  for  mischief.     But  the  drama  is  not  yol 
oVcr.     It  has  not  and  will  not  end  with  sweeping  arrests  and  a  lai^ge  fort 
omigi"ation  to  Livei-pool  jind  Glasgow.     Already  two  constables — that  is,  twi  -- 
of  the  soldiers  whom  they  call  constables  in  Ireland — have  been  slain  by  shot 
from,  revolvers.     This  is  a  very  serious  sign  of  the  times.     Stephens  is  still  a" 
large  and  still  ])lainl5'  activi\  and  it  is  now  manitest  that  the  conspirators  havt 

managed  to  import  arms  in  considerable  (juantities  into  Ireland,  and  to  dis^ * 

tribute  them  thi-oughout  the  count ly.     Nor  did  the  excitement  of  the  metro -"  " 

polis  cease  with  the  extraordinary  sitting.  It  soon  became  known  that  th^"^-* 
Govermnent  had  determined  to  send  four  more  infantry  regiments  and  one 
cayalrj'^  regiment  to  Ireland,  a  battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  being  amon^ 
the  former.  Whether  it  be  "vs-ise  or  not  to  send  the  Guards  to  Dublin,  nothing 
could  aflord  a  better  proof  of  the  gravity  of  the  danger  in  the  eyes  of  th( 
Govenunent. 

What  offcx-t  the  development  of  the  Fenian  pest,  which  has  rendered  it  neces^ — - 
sary  to  have  i-ecoiii'se  to  such  a  sevca-e  treatment  of  the  disease,  wiU  have  upo; 
the  plans  of  th(^  Government  in  regard  to  remedial  measures,  it  is  haixi  to  guess 
At  present,  though  explicitly  r«^^'cognising  the  obligation  to  produce  re 
measures,  the  Government  stands  on  the  defensive.     It  will  not  parley  wii 
con.spiracy.     It  will  not  make  delinitc  promises.     Mr.  Bright  would  be  feir  moi" 
eflfectivc  as  a  champion  of  good  government  if  he  sought  more  to  convince  anc- 
loss  to  smite  his  antagonists.  Hai-d-hitting  has  become  a  habit  with  him ;  butir' 
is  easy  to  see,  as  his  blows  ring  on  the  i)ates  of  his  opponents,  that  they 
the  reason  and  rouse  the  passions.     The  Opposition  were  only  too  delighted 
lough  at  Mr.  Roebuck's  rude  speeches,  and  to  applaud  Mr.  Horsman's  retorts 
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and  were  equally  well  pleased  when  the  Dillons  and  0*Donoghnes  got  up  one 
after  another,  and  took  care  to  identify  Mr.  Bright  with  themselves.  What  a 
jnty  it  is  that  by  some  magic  wo  cannot  make  a  great  statesman  out  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Mill ! 

The  attention  of  Parliament  has  been  drawn  to  several  measures  intended 
to  effect  improvements  or  remove  disabilities.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  brought 
in  two  bills,  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  nature,  intended  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  by  emplopng  for  that  jnirposo  the  Savings  Bank 
moneys  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  interest,  and  extinguish  principal.  Mr. 
Cardwell  has  brought  in  his  bill  to  assimilate  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  to 
that  of  Trinidad,  and  Sir  John  Pakington,  as  mouthpiece  for  the  'Opposition, 
has  expressed  his  full  approval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Eyre ;  a  sign  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  intention  to  make  Jamaica 
a  rheval  th  hataille  has  not  been  endorsed  by  his  party.  It  is  very  handsome 
of  Sir  John  to  take  this  line,  and  still  more  to  lament  that  party  spirit  led  him 
and  others  to  reject  a  similar  measui*e  for  the  government  of  Jamaica  seven- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  Nevertheless  there  are  still  plenty  of  Tories  who 
cordially  sanction  the  violence  of  the  governor  and  his  assistants,  and  who  will 
yet  make  it  more  plain  to  the  peopl<^  of  this  country  that  a  love  of  despotism 
lingers  in  the  background  of  Tory  politics.  But  the  wiser  heads  keep  cool, 
and  defer  the  debate  on  the  whole  question,  which  nevertheless  must  come. 
Two  bills  arc  before  the  House,  having  for  their  object  the  imj)rovemeut  of  the 
dwellings  accessible  to  the  poor.  The  Government  bill  is  an  enabling  measure. 
That  of  Mr.  M*Cullagh  Toirens  contains  compulsorj^  clauses  providing  for  the 
removal  of  blocks  of  houses  wherever  the  death  rate  is  chronically  three  per  cent., 
directing  their  demolition  by  the  local  authority,  and  empowering  that  autho- 
rity to  purchase  the  land,  to  build  thoreon,  and  to  hold  the  property  in  trust 
for  the  inhabitants.  Something  must  be  done  to  supply  the  demand  for  healthy 
habitations,  the  present  condition  of  the  housing  of  the  jioor  being  a  scandal  to 
the  metropolis.  Another  bill  abolishes  the  test-oath,  now  disregarded  and 
evaded  so  often  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  imposed  on  mayors,  lamp- 
lighters, and  beadles.  A  similar  measure  has  before  passed  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  George  Grey  has  also  brought  in  the  Oaths  Bill,  that  is,  a  bill 
to  substitute  for  the  present  absurd  oaths  a  simple  oath  of  allegiance  to  bo 
taken  by  all  who  now  take  oaths,  without  distinction  of  creed.  This  also  has 
heretofore  passed  the  Commons,  to  be  rejected  in  the  Lords.  Mr.  Clay  has 
placed  before  the  House  his  contribution  to  Ecform  legislation  in  the  shape  of 
what  has  been  called  a  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  franchise,  that  is, 
('nfi*anchising  all  who  can  pass  a  simple  test  oxaininatiun,  and  i"»ay  a  small  fi^Q. 

Parliament  has  settled  on  the  Princess  Helena  sums  similar  to  those  granted 
to  the  Princess  Alice  on  her  marriage — £6,000  per  aimum  and  a  dowry  of 
£30,000,  and  has  accorded  to  Prince  Alfred  £15,000  a  year.  As  he  will  one 
day  become  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  the  (question  will  have  to  be  decided 
now  or  at  some  fature  period  whether  this  allowance  shall  be  permanent,  or 
whether  it  shall  cease  when  he  becomes  an  independent  sovereign.  These, 
however,  are  matters  of  course.  They  have  long  been  foreseen,  and  were 
certain  to  occur.  But  the  vote  of  a  mommient  to  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  thing 
that  does  not  happen  more  than  twice  in  a  century.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
measured  but  cordial  eulogium  to  the  memory  of  the  late  statesman,  rightly 
described  the  proceeding  as  the  tribute  of  a  nation  to  one  who  had  secured  its 
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admiration  and  affections  by  his  identity  with  it  and  his  services.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
however,  although  ho  seems  to  have  had  a  real  liking  for  Lord  Palmerston,  was 
not  able  to  say  anj-thing  peculiarly  felicitous  on  the  occasion. 

Continental  politics  furnish  in  many  resjyects  matters  of  the  greatest  interest. 
We  still  have  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  an  Austnan  Emperor  deliberately, 
and  at   great   cost    of   personal    feelings,    if  not  of   personal    predilections, 
sedulously   endeavouring  to   conciliate    his    subjects   and  harmonise   his  old 
absolutist  rule  with  what,  to  him,  is  the  novelty  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment; and  of  a  l^issian  King,  guided  by  Count  liismark,  doing  his  utmost, 
not  intt-ntionally,   of  course,   but  still   not   less   effectively,  to   quarrel  with, 
injure,  and  imtate  his  people.      The  Austrian  exj^eriment  in  Hungary  has 
made  notable  steps  forwanl.     Nothing  could  be  more  moderate  and  at  the  same 
time  more  firm  than  the  address  of  the  Diet  at  Pesth.     The  gi^t  of  the  whole 
document  is  a  resolute  adherence  to  ancient  constitutional  right  combined  with 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Crown.     "WTiile  it  recognises  the  changes  that  have 
come  over  the  Continent,  and  admits  that  the  laws  of  1848  may  bo  and  ought 
to  be  mollified,  it  finnly  rejects  the  October  Diploma  and  Februaiy  l*atent  as 
injurious  to  Hungarian  rights,  and  stands  out  manfully  for  a  complete  constitu- 
tional administration  of  Hungaiy  in  accordance  with  law.  The  Emperor  cannot 
but  bo  satisfied  with  the  thorough  loyalty  of  the  address,  and  if  ho  is  not  so 
well  i)leased  with  the  assertions  of  right,  he  knows  probably  that  concession 
and  a  frank  abandonment  of  the  fatal  mistakes  of  1849  and  subsequent  years 
alone  can  ensure  that  upon  which  ho  has  set  his  heart — the  restoration  of 
harmony  between  himself  and  the  bone  and  sinew  of  hLs  empire.     Above  all 
things  he  now  desires  to  bo  croTNTietl  King  of  Hungary.     Ho  sees   it  is  the 
sine  (jtia  wn,  not  only  of  impeiial  power,  but  of  imperial  ^-itality ;   and  if  we 
may  believe  those  who  have  access  to  the  best  information,  he  is  ready  to  make 
everj'  reasonable  concession.     There  is,  therefore,  a  chance  that  the  year  will 
see  constitutitmal  Hungarj'  once  more  i)olitically  alive,  and  perhaps  side  by 
side  with  it,  another  constitutional  entity,  if  not  more  than  one.     Plainly  if 
peace  can  be  restored,  and  the  empire  reinvigorated,  it  will  be  almost  equivalent 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  power  in  Europe.     But  even  if  the  design  of  the 
Emperor  be  accomplished,  it  will  have  been  purchased  at  great  cost — perhaps 
concessions  to  France,   which  will  entail  future  trouble.      Nevertheless,  the 
thing  now  being  done  is  the  revival  of  the  liberties  of  a  noble  people,  and  the 
foundation  of  constitutional  government  in  Central  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bold  l^russian  Premier  takes  evident  delight  in  show- 
ing the  insignificance  of  Parliaments.  He  has  brought  a  long  series  of  indig- 
nities to  a  close  by  shutting  up  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Their  crimes  were  a 
declaration  that  the  acquisition  of  Lauenberg  was  illegal,  and  that  the  intended 
prosecution  of  two  deputies  for  words  spoken  in  debate  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  constitution.  If  one  would  seek  for  precedents  of  the  bearing  of  Coimt 
Bismark  in  the  Chamber,  one  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  Consul  and 
first  Emperor  of  France,  It  can  only  be  the  reasonably  good  Prussian  admi- 
nistration— now,  however,  asstdled  in  its  tenderest  part,  the  administration  of 
justice — that  makes  the  Prussian  people  calmly  endure  the  slights  put  on  their 
representatives,  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  themselves.  An  imitator  of 
Napoleon  III.,  Count  Bismark  has  availed  himself  eagerly  of  those  refinements 
of  torture  which  characterise  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  "  law"  of  the 
jiress  in  Franco ;  and  he  will  no  doubt  imitate  his  model  in  the  suppression  of 
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public  opinion.  His  strong  point,  however,  is  still  liis  foreign  ]X)licy.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  he  is  manoouyoring  to  annex  the  Duchies.  Every  day  discloses 
steps  in  that  ambitions  design,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  he  may  try  to 
buy  Austria  out  of  Holstein ;  and  at  all  events  to  engineer  her  out  in  some  way. 
His  new  dodge  is  to  get  the  Estates  to  elect  King  "William  Duke,  and  to  hold 
tho  Duchies  by  a  tenure  similar  to  that  by  which  ho  holds  Lauenberg,  Nothing, 
apparently,  can  bring  him  up  short  but  a  deficiency  of  cash,  and,  xmhappily 
that  does  not  seem  likely  to  happen.  At  the  same  time  if  the  Prussian  people 
can  bear  with  this  tyranny  for  the  sake  of  aggrandising  the  monarchy,  one  need 
not  pity  them.  They  will  be  fortunate  if  the  attempt  of  their  ambitious  ruler 
does  not  bring  on  them  great  misfortune. 

The  principal  point  in  French  politics  is  still  Mexico :  the  perils  of  withdrawal 
on  the  one  hand  are  great,  perhaps  greater,  than  the  perils  of  attempting  to 
consolidate  the  **  idea"  on  the  other.  The  army,  through  Marshal  Forey,  has 
plainly  told  the  Emperor  he  must  not  withdraw  under  pressure  of  a  threat,  or 
the  semblance  of  a  threat.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor's  sagacity  enables 
him  to  foresee  how  much  he  risks  in  persisting  in  tho  execution  of  his  plan  of 
planting  a  Hapsburg  in  Mexico  to  thwart  the  Anglo-Americans.  Tho  nego- 
tiation at  Washington  on  these  delicate  points  may  be  over  at  this  moment,  and 
as  the  news  is  so  near  at  hand  speculation  would  be  unwise.  One  thing,  how- 
over,  is  certain.  Although  the  Americans  will  continue  to  be  neutral  as  they 
have  been,  they  will  not  break  off  relations  with  Juarez.  Nor  will  they  admit 
that  tho  mere  departure  of  such  French  troops  as  do  not  chose  to  stay  will  be 
an  evacuation  of  Mexico.  The  internal  politics  of  France  are  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  Emperor.  Through  Prefect  Haussmann,  he  wanted  to  cut  up 
the  Luxembourg  garden.  The  voice  of  Paris,  in  no  hesitating  tones,  protested 
against  it ;  and  the  Emperor,  having  gone  through  the  form  of  inspecting  the 
place,  has  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  Parisians.  But  they  accept  it  with  an  ill 
grace,  and  insist  that  the  decision  should  have  been  left  to  the  Legislature. 
This,  however,  will  not  much  trouble  the  Emperor.  He  is  far  more  annoyed 
by  mad  Marquis  de  Boissy*s  bold  demand  for  parliamentary  government  and  his 
ill-omened  reminiscences  of  what  happens  to  despotisms.  Prince  Napoleon  has 
been  shut  up  this  session — ^at  least  at  present;  and  the  Duke  de  Persigny  is 
wasting  his  time  in  proving  to  Frenchmen  that  they  ought  to  be  content  with 
the  measure  of  liberty  allowed  to  them. 

The  position  of  Italy  in  relation  to  France  is  now  made  distinct.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  the  Emperor  adheres  to  his  determination  of  maintaining  *^  two 
distinct  temporal  sovereignties  "  in  Italy.  In  other  words,  he  interprets  tho 
Convention  of  September  to  mean  absolute  security  to  the  Papal  power.  This 
is  galling  to  the  Italians.  Yet  even  they  find  some  comfort  in  the  ambiguous 
voice  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  For  that  statesman  has  declared  that  if  tho 
Papacy  will  commit  suicide,  France  cannot  prevent  it.  But  France,  of  course, 
reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  judging  what  amoimt  of  misgovemment  tho 
Boman  people  ought  to  regard  as  intolerable.  The  Spanish  Government  has 
been  sharply  rebuked  by  General  La  Marmora  for  presuming  to  meddle  and 
make  in  the  matter  of  the  September  Convention.  On  the  whole,  recent  dis- 
closures have  thrown  little  fi'esh  light  on  the  future  of  the  Papacy.  The  one 
coinstant  fact  is  the  existence  of  virtual  French  interference  in  Italian  afiOEiirs. 

Feb.  24. 
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Convictions  that  have  onco  struck  deep  root  dio  hard.     They  never  change 
sudd(»nly.     The  extremities  ai-o  numbed  long  before  the  centre  i«  i*eached,  and 
the  skeleton  remains  long  after  all  the  life-blood  has  departed.     Dr.  WheweU 
has  given  an  interesting  essay,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  *' Philosophy  of  Dis- 
coveiy,**  exhibiting  the  gradual  transformation  of  Kciontific  hypothe^ses  ;  and  it 
might  be  indefinitely  extended.     *' \Vlien  a  prevalent  theory,"  ho  says,  "is 
found  to  be  untenable,  and  consequently  is  succeeded  by  a  different  or  even  by 
an  oi>posite  one,  the  change  is  not  made  siiddenly  or  completed  at  once,  at  least 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  tenacious  adherents  of  the  earlier  doctrine ;  but  is 
ofibctcd  by  a  transfonnatiun,  or  scries  of  transformations,  of  the  earlier  hypo- 
thesis, by  means  of  which  it  is  gradually  brought  nearer  to  the  second ;  and 
thus  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  doctrine  are  able  to  go  on  as  if  still  asserting 
their  first  opinions,  and  to  continue  to  ])ress  their  points  of  advantage,  if  they 
have  any,  against  the  new  theory'.     They  borrow  or  imitate,  and  in  some  way 
accommodate  to  theii-  original  hj-pothesis  the  new  explanation  which  the  new^ 
theory  gives  of  the  obsei*ved  facts,  and  thus  they  maintain  a  sort  of  verbal  con- 
aistency."     A  striking  illustration  of  these  remarks  is  seen  in  the  defence  set 
up  by  ingenious  minds  on  the  subject  of  Prayer.     The  course  of  thought  has 
been  visibly  tending  evcr}^  year  more  and  more  in  a  direction  wholly  op))osed 
to  that  of  the  thought  which  originated  and  suiitained  the  conception  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Creator  to  alter  the  connection  of  events,  and  to  render  that  con- 
nection more  agi*eeabl<3  to  men's  needs  and  wishes.     The  disclosures  of  Science 
have  been  the  revelations  of  unalterable  law  ;  the  teachings  of  Philosoj^hy  have 
disclosed  the  essential  impiety  of  imagining  the  will  of  the  Creator  to  be  » 
fluctuating,  vacillating  will,  changing  with  the  changing  moods  of  the  humaix 
mind.     As  a  matter  of  experience,  l^aw  is  found  to  bo  invariable,  and  events 
are  the  inevitable  products  of  converging  conditions.   It  was  not  always  so  con^ 
sidered.     It  waa  not  so  understood  when  the  idea  of  Prayer  was  fibrmly  believed 
in  as  an  effective  means  of  averting  national  or  personal  calamities,  or  of  secur^ 
ing  some  national  or  personal  benefit.  We  see  in  the  present  day  a  conflict  of  th9 
two  conceptions,  and  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  one  into  the  other,  such  a^ 
Dr.  "WTiewell  descri»)cs  as  taking  ])lace  in  science.     r>oth  conceptions  maintaiiB- 
their  authority;  both  are  accepted;  and  in  some  minds  both  are  accepted  at  onc€^ 
without  any  sense  of  their  contradiction.  The  gradual  influence  of  scientific  teach — 
ing  has  made  the  i)roposal  to  aiTcst  the  Cattle  Plague  by  a  general  fast  and  humi — 
liation  seem  lidiculous  even  to  old  women.    Not  indeed  to  all.  There  still  lingetr^ 
devout  believers  in  this  extraordinary  causation — minds  seriously  submissive  toi^ 
the  conception  that  the  Cattle  Plague  is  no  natural  result  of  pre-existing  con- 
ditions, but  the  sudden  wrath  of  the  I  )eity — a  wrath  exercLscd  on  the  unoffending^ 
cattle  rather  than  on  the  olfeuding  materialists,  and  likely  to  be  appeased  by  tht^  " 
prostrations  and  supplications  of  those  who  shudder  at  the  materialists.     But^^- 
there  are  no  thinkers  who  think  this.     The  thinkers,  when  from  early  prejudioL^  ■*" 
or  from  apprehensive  vision  they  cling  to  the  old  hj^iothesis  of  Prayer,  dreading^T^ 
to  part  from  it  lest  with  it  should  depart  a  portion  of  their  faith,  contrive  t( 
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•lend  the  results  of  science  with  the  langusgo  of  theology,  and  reconcile,  or  at 
sast  give  equal  acceptance  to  the  two  opposing  conceptions. 

Such  a  thinker  is  the  Rev.  James  M*Cann,  of  Hnddersfield,  whose  two 
earmons  on  the  "  Inter-relations  of  Prayer,  Providence,  and  Science,"  in  reply 

0  the  article  of  Professor  Tyndall  which  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Decem- 
-er  Ist,  are  really  worth  attention,  being  admirable  in  spirit  and  in  tone, 
nd  also  ingenious  in  argument.  That  I  think  his  conclusions  wrong  doea  not 
revent  my  respecting  them  as  the  conclusions  ho  has  really  thought  out  for 
imself.  Ho  seems  to  mo  to  have  transformed  the  old  hypothesis  into  a  very 
ear  ap]n*oaoh  to  the  modern.  After  contrasting  forcibly  enough  the  direct 
ontradiction  between  the  conclusions  of  science  and  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
n  the  point  of  i)rayer,  ho  adds  : — 

»  **  So  that  it  simply  comos  to  this,  wc  must  either  resign  all  such  teachings,  and  such 
tories  of  our  old  Bible,  as  fallacious  in  theory  and  false  in  fact ;  or  else  we  must  hold 
hat  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents  is  as  untrue  in  science  as  it  is  in  theology.  The 
uertion,  therefore,  now  to  be  decided  is  this.  Is  the  science  of  our  antagonists  true  or 
alse  1"  If  true,  our  theology  muut  be  false,  as  true  science  and  true  thcolog>'  never  can 
l^se  vach.  other.  They  are  each  a  systematic  arrangement  of  facts,  all  of  which 
•roceed  from  one  harmonious  mind,  and  consequently  they  themselves  must  also  be  in 
larmony. 

•*  Miiny  persons  may,  however,  be  i  nclined  to  say,  Why  introduce  this  subject  to  a 
luistiaii  congregation,  seeing  that  we  hold  already  the  veracity  of  our  biblical  doctrine, 
nd  the  foUy  and  profanity  of  sci entitle  scepticism?  While  freely  admitting  the  fact 
bat  6)ich  a  statement  may  be  true  of  the  majority  in  this  place,  still  I  would  ask  those 
•dievers,  if  they  kaow  whf/  they  believe  that  God  can  answer  their  prayers  for  certain 
cts  of  special  Pi-ovidenc(;  ?  Can  they  give  any  reason  for  their  trust  other  than  this, 
hat  they  are  taught  so  by  the  inspired  Word  of  God  ?  If  they  cannot  do  so,  their  iaith. 
i  unfjupported  by  any  external  aids,  and  remains  unshaken  only  so  long  as  their 
idief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  entire  Bible  remsdns  unshaken.  Thej'  are  also  unable 
3  allay  the  doubts  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  same  implicit  trust  in  that  infallible 
Vord  which  they  are  priWleged  to  possess.  But  if  objections  from  the  domain  of 
rfence  cnn  be  overthrown  by  answers  from  the  same  region,  belief  is  strengthened. 
Ope  confirmed,  and  the  foe  of  prayer  is  convei-t(Ki  into  one  of  its  most  potent  friends, 
urely  it  is  well,  therefore,  e\''cn  for  such  undoubting  ones,  to  have  this  matter  somewhat 
xpUdned.'* 

His  first  argument  is  beside  the  question,  an  iijnornti  elcnchi  which  Professor 
jrndall  would  at  once  set  aside.  The  power  of  the  Creator  to  Jiltor  the  course 
r  events  has  been  denied  by  no  one  ;  and  Professor  Tjmdall  certainly  has  not 
oen  so  ''  illogical  and  unscientific  as  to  deny  to  God  a  power  possessed  by  man 

1  a  very  large  degree."     Let  us  pass  to  the  second  argument. 

**  Here,  however,  the  thought  may  arise,  suppose  all  this  freely  acknowledged,  that 
od  is  fuUy  able  to  grant  all  these  things  that  wc  have  prayed  for,  nevertheless  are 

0  not  asking  him  to  alter  his  line  of  action,  to  change  his  mind ;  or  as  the  Heview 
LptcBfics  it,  prayinj^  for  *  changes  in  the  economy  of  nature ': '  If  this  were  so,  then 
;  jxiQst  be  conceded  that  prayer  is  a  fallacy,  because  *  the  economy  of  nature '  signify- 
ig  the  complete  system  of  God's  government  of  the  natural  world,  is  the  expression  in 
*t  of  his  mind  on  the  subject,  as  the  material  world  is  the  (.embodiment  in  matter  of  con- 
sptions  that  had  existence  in  his  thoughts  before  matter  was  created.  Having  deter- 
ined  a  univcrae,  its  author  must  necessarily  determine  the  manner  of  its  existence  • 

1  that  manner  wo  allude  when  we  speak  of  laws  and  properties,  causes  and  effects ; 
'Idch  are  consequently  nothing  else  than  the  modes  in  which  He  decided  matter  and 
8  forces  should  act  and  be  reacted  on.  Ho  has  also  wisely  decreed  that  these  laws 
lall  be  constant  in  the  imiforraity  of  their  operation,  so  that  man  may  always  depend 
pon  like    causes  producing    like  effects.      Consequently,   frequent  changes   in  this 
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economy  would  destroy  man's  confidence  in  the  results  of  his  own  acts,  as  he  never 
could  be  certain  what  results  would  follow  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  and  so,  perhaps, 
fearing  disastrous  consequences,  he  would  try  to  avoid  them  by  remaining  inoperative 
altogether,  which  would  finally  cut  short  his  wry  (wistencc  on  the  earth.  But  such 
changes  would  not  only  be  ruinous  to  man,  they  are  wo  conceive  impossible  on  the 
part  of  (rod,  as  they  would  show  a  change  of  his  mind ;  indeed  a  verj-  common  concep- 
tion of  the  effect  of  prayer,  entertained  by  many,  seems  to  point  in  this  direction.  That 
conception  is  this,  that  the  Creator  has  determined  for  cerUiin  wise  reasons  to  sweep 
a  to\*Ti,  we  will  say,  with  some  severe  plague ;  it  accordingly  rages  for  a  time,  but, 
when  ho  hears  the  pi-ayers  of  his  people,  a  new  thought  occurs  to  him,  that  he  will 
stay  it  from  furtlier  ravages.  All  such  feelings  must  be  false,  inasmuch  as  any  change 
of  mind  Ls  the  result  of  one  of  two  causes,  either  more  mature  thought,  or  more  recent 
information,  neither  of  which  can  be  asserted  of  the  Omniscient.  Once  he  has  decreed 
any  occurrence,  it  must  happen,  as  he  has  decreed  it ;  though  all  the  prayers  of  all 
mankind  pleaded  for  its  avoidance  or  alteration,  an  answer  to  everj'  such  prayer 
will,  in  mercy,  be  i*efused,  because  it  is  oflered  up  in  ignorance  of  the  wise  and  benefi- 
cent purpose  of  the  decree  ;  a  decree  which  must  necessarily  be  both  wise  and  bene- 
ficent, coming  as  it  docs  fi-om  an  all-wise  and  loving  God. 

"  In  order,  however,  that  our  invocations  may  be  responded  to,  no  change  of  the 
Creator's  mind,  or  of  nature's  method,  is  in  the  slightest  degree  required.  Before  ev« 
the  universe  flaslicd  into  being,  obedient  to  the  creative  thought,  that  uncreated  mind 
foresaw  the  fact  that  his  creatures,  which  were  to  exist  ages  after,  would  crave  from 
him  many  a  blessing,  implore  rescue  from  many  a  danger,  deliverance  from  many  an 
evil.  Foresaw  the  fiict,  do  I  say ;  rather  decided  to  give  them  an  instinctjas  a  part  of 
their  very  being,  an  instinct  which  they  could  not  forget,  from  which  they  could  not 
shake  themselves  free,  but  that  would,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  almost  force  prayer 
from  the  hearts  of  men,  whether  they  believed  in  its  efficacy,  or  whether  they  explained 
it  away  into  a  mere  emotion.  Men  may  combat,  and  men  may  curb  the  impulse,  but 
all  must  confess  that  it  often,  unbidden,  rises  buoyantly  through  a  sea  of  thought,  and 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  mind." 

In  this,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  all  is  conceded  iu  conceding  the  immutability  of 
Law.     It  claims  for  Prayer  no  officucj"  beyond  the  subjective  efficacy  ou  the 
prayeiful,  which  had  not  been  denied.     It  says  that  Omniscience  foi*esaw  the 
plague, — the  prayer, — and  the  termination  of  the  plague  (when  it  had  "rim  iU 
course  ") ;  and  this  order  of  events  being  pre-arranged,  uo  change  of  mind  is 
involved  in  the  siidden  cessation  of  the  plague.     But  the  pro-arrangement  takes 
away  all  the  supposed  efficacy  of  prayer.     For  if  it  was  foreseen  that  some  men. 
would  pray,  it  was  also  foreseen  that  other  men  would  pronounce  jirayer  to  b^ 
blasphemous  and  ineffectual.     If  it  was  i)re-arranged  that  the  plague  slioiilcl' 
cease  at  the  instigation  of  prayer,  it  must  also  have  been  pre-an-angod  that  th^ 
plague  should  cease  in  spite  of  all  tho  rational  part  of  the  nation  declining  to 
pray  for  such  a  cessation.     The  man  of  science  is  therefore  justified  in  saying 
that  prayers  will  not  alter  the  pre-arranged  order  of  events.     The  pickpockets 
who  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  pre-destined  to  that  act,  felt- 
the  futility  of  his  argument  when  tho  magistrate  replied,  "And  I  was  pre^ — ■ 
destinetl   to  commit  you   to  prison  for  it."     It  is  perilous  dogmatising  about* 
omniscience  ;  enough  if  we  can  gi'ope  our  way  to  science. 

Lord  Macaulay  is  a  classic.    We  hayo  not  many  EngUsh  writers  whom  wo 
compare  with  him  either  in  excellence  of  style  or  in  available  materiaL  That 
docs  not  rank  with  the  great  minds  which  profoundly  affect  succeeding  genera 
tions,  that  he  has  none  of  tho  qualities  which  deeplj'  move  and  sting  the  soul 
action,  may  be  admitted  by  his  warmest  admirers ;  but  even  his  inveterate  oppo 
nents  must  recognise  the  very  remarkable  qualities  of  a  second-rate  order 
were  so  united  in  him  as  to  make  him  supremo  among  tho  second-rates.  We 
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t  many  good  writers,  and  among  the  few  Lord  Macaulay  will  always  hold  a 
ICC.  I  may  shortly  ask  the  readers  of  this  Eeview  to  consider  his  claims  in 
.  impartial  estimate ;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  announce  the  publication  of  a 
ndsome  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  in  eight  volumes  thick  octavo  (Long- 
m  and  Co.),  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  every  English  library.  The  five 
Inmes  of  History  are  contained  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  this  edition.  The 
isays  follow,  and'  they  include  those  which  originally  were  excluded  by  him 
)m  republication. 

Hero  rises  once  more  the  often  mooted  question,  whether  it  is  justifiable  in 
iters  or  executors  to  republish  what  the  author  has  himself  condemned  ?  If 
>rd  Macaulay  declined  to  recognise  as  his  matured  opinions  the  opinions  in 
i  essays  on  Dryden,  Frederick,  History,  &c.,  and  for  this,  or  any  other  cause, 
fuaed  them  admission  into  his  republished  works,  some  deference  is  due  to  his 
iling  on  the  matter ;  and  although  the  reader  might  regret  the  omission  of 
ese  essays — partly  for  their  own  sake,  partly  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
iter's  mind — it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reader's  wish  should  have  its  way  in 
ch  a  case.  At  any  rate  the  editor  should  have  scrupulously  marked  out  by 
me  note  of  explanation  which  were,  and  which  were  not,  the  acknowledt/ed 
oductions  of  the  author.  By  such  an  indication  the  reader's  pleasure  and 
riosity  would  be  attended  to,  and  Lord  Macaulay 's  reputation  wotdd  be 
ielded. 

After  the  Essays  come  the  Biographies  contributed  to  the  Encyclopcedia 
itannica.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  masterly  Introductory  Report  upon 
B  Indian  Criminal  Code,  and  the  notes  on  that  code.  Then  follow  the 
ose  contributions  to  "Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine  " — very  remarkable  among 
venile  productions.  The  last  volume  contains  his  Speeches  (the  great  one  on 
{form  will  probably  be  largely  read  in  the  ensuing  weeks),  his  Lays  of  Ancient 
»me,  and  all  the  minor  poems  he  is  known  to  have  composed;  even  an 
:empt  at  Greek  verse,  by  way  of  reconstructing  the  original  from  which 
autus  might  have  borrowed  a  passage. 

riiis  complete  edition  will  not  only  find  its  way  on  to  the  shelves  of  every  well- 
bunted  library,  but  will  cei-tainly  induce  hundreds  of  readers  to  renew  their 
iasure  in  the  works  by  a  consecutive  perusal.  It  is  one  of  the  serious  evils  of 
r  Literature  that  the  incessant  solicitation  of  the  attention  by  new  works, 
•stly  worthless,  calls  us  away  from  prolonged  intercourse  with  the  works 

know  to  be  valuable.  Books  of  eminent  interest  lie  dusty  on  our  shelves 
sause  the   2>l£ice  on   our  table  is    occupied  by  a  succession  of  novelties. 

1  glance  from  my  table  to  my  bookcase,  I  think  with  a  sigh  of  Royer 
llard's  excuse  to  Victor  Hugo  for  not  having  read  his  works:  "  A  mon  age  on 
lit  plus ;  on  relit." 

[n  one  of  those  sudden  epigrams  which  are  as  sparks  of  burning  thought, 
udensing  into  a  focus  rays  fi:om  a  remote  principle,  and  give  singular  value  to 
r.  Mill's  otherwise  cold  and  quiet  style,  he  warns  us  against  the  demagogues 
lO  inspire  the  people  with  desires  in  advance  of  their  capacity.  The  whole 
ench  Revolution  is  a  long  and  terrible  commentary  on  that  text;  and  the  work 
Edgar  Quinet,  **La  Revolution"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Williams  and  Norgate),  which 
creating  so  much  stir  in  France  just  now,  brings  the  truth  prominently 
mid.  M.  Quinet's  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  revolution,  but  the  philo- 
}hj  of  that  history ;  it  gives  successive  pictures  of  the  chief  events,  with 
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comments  on  theii*  moral  and  political  significance.  Wntten  with  elaborate 
and  often  elevated  eloqiience,  sometimes  erring  on  the  declamatory  side,  and 
like  most  modem  French  works,  somewhat  fatiguing  in  its  use  of  ahstractions, 
it  is  a  very  notable  book,  suggestive,  penetrating,  high  in  tone,  honest  in  feel- 
ing, and  moumfully  impartial.  M.  Quinet  sees  and  he  deplores  the  failure  of 
that  great  effort,  and  endeavours  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  failure.  That  his 
views  will  be  ([uestioned,  and  are  sometimes  very  questionable,  is  no  more  than 
must  bo  said  of  evciy  wTitor  on  so  vast  and  complicated  a  subject.  But  I  think 
he  makes  out  a  strong  case  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Mill's  warning,  namely, 
that  France  had  the  desire  for  Libert}'  without  the  cajiacity  for  Liberty,  and 
from  this  issued  failure.  lie  does  not  view  it  in  this  light,  but  his  work  may 
be  I'eud  in  this  light.  He  shows  plainly  enough  that  Franco  was  unanimous  in 
its  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  ei^uality  and  social  reforms ;  but  that  for 
jxditical  and  religious  Liberty  it  was  not  prepared.  "Tout  etait  facile  dans 
Tordre  civil,  tout  a  pani  imi)oaMible  dans  Fordre  politique."  The  passion  for 
liiberty  h^id  been  excited ;  but  the  means  by  which  Libei^ty  could  be  realised 
were  moans  from  which  the  leaders  shrank  in  terror,  and  the  noblesse  and 
clergy  in  honor.  One  spmt  seems  to  animate  the  **cahiers"  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in 
'89 — a  spirit  of  resolute  sejiaration  from  the  middle  ages.  "  Tons  rcconnaissent 
que  le  passe  n'a  rien  a  enseigner  ni  a  leguer  au  present."  The  one  pervading 
principle  of  all  the  suggestions  of  these  *'  cahiers  "  is,  that  Law  should  Ik;  Law, 
and  not  the  plaj-thing  or  the  instrument  of  any  individual  or  any  class.  They 
demand  the  cessation  of  arbitrary  power  under  all  forms.  And  yet  the  Revo- 
lution, even  in  its  most  passionate  n^presentatives,  never  dared  to  make  the 
slightest  fundamental  change  in  Catliolicism,  which  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
mediaeval  spiiit.  EobespieiTO,  St.  Just,  Oollot  D'llerbois,  no  less  than  Mira- 
bcau  and  Danton,  shrank  from  the  verj'  idea  of  interfering  with  Religion.  The 
deism  and  vague  talk  of  toleration  in  which  those  who  prided  themselves  on 
being  free  from  '*  superstition  "  indulged,  could  have  no  hold  on  the  people 
whose  superstitions  were  respected,  and  whose  priests  finally  recovercxi  all  their 
power.  The  danger  from  this  source  was  early  indicated.  In  the  very  cahiers 
wherein  the  nation  exi)re.ssed  its  wishes  and  it«  wants,  the  cahier  of  the  clergy 
demanded  the  oppression  of  all  the  non-CathoHc.  *'Le  clerge  se  plaint  de 
radoucisaement  apporte  aux  persecutions  centre  les  reformes ;  il  accuse  Tedlt 
do  '87  do  lour  avoir  accord^  les  droits  civils  et  suitout  le  marriage.  H 
veut  les  maintenii*  au  l)an  du  genre  hiunain  ;  c'est  la  voix  du  moyon  kge  qni 
couvre  la  voix  du  monde  modeme." 

The  Church  was  consistent ;  but  what  prospect  had  Liberty  when  the  Church 
could  formally  demand,  on  an  occasion  so  solemn,  that  there  should  be  only 
one  religion  received  in  France,  that  till  books  whatever  should  be  submitted 
to  its  censorship,  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  committee  should  be  empowered- 
legally  to  denounce  all  works  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  tha-'t^ 
the  civil  authorities  should  act  on  such  denunciation  ?     Nor  wa,s  this  a  brvtut^^ 
fiilDinu      The  (L'onstituauto  and  the  Convention,  while  often   outraging 
Church  by  acts  and  language,   while  pei-mitting  Goddesses  of  Reason  an^ 
Feasts  of  the  Sui)reme,  wei*e,  nevei-theless,  aghast  at  the  idea  of  touching  tlm- 
foundation  of  Catholicism,  and  not  only  permitted  the  sj)iritusxl  ]X)wer  of 
Middle  Ages  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  Revolution,  but  absolutely  insisted 
the  necessit}'  of  maintaining  this  enemy  to  its  spiiit.     To  distui'b  the  faith 
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lie  people  was  stigmatised  as  a  crime,  even  by  those  who  regarded  that  faith  as 
superstition.  Eousseau  had  said  that  it  was  an  unpardonable  presumption  in 
man  to  profess  any  religion  except  that  of  the  couatry  in  which  he  was  born ; 
nd  the  Jacobins  were  faithful  disciples  of  Eousseau.  His  Savoyard  Vicar  prided 
imself  on  performing  scrupulously  all  the  rites  of  a  religion  in  which  he  did 
ot  believe.  And  Exjbcspierre  declared  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether 
bo  religious  opinions  of  the  people  were  prejudices  or  not,  they  wei'o  to  be 
espccted  and  treated  as  if  they  were  truths.  ' '  Wo  have  to  exterminate 
yrants,"  he  exclaimed;  **  is  this  a  moment  when  we  can  dare  to  touch  the 
liurch  ?  is  this  a  moment  when  we  must  foment  now  quarrels  and  introduce 
iscord?"  The  idea  of  detaching  the  Church  from  the  State  was  scouted, 
dthongh  the  empty  professions  of  toleration  forced  the  Jacobins  to  decree  that 
U  religions  were  free,  when  Cambon  proposed  that  this  decree  should  be  somo- 
hing  more  than  words,  and  that  each  religious  body  should  pay  its  own  priests, 
he  Jacobins  were  indignant,  and  applauded  Bazire's  remark,  * '  Learn  that  in  a 
uperstitious  nation  a  law  against  superstition  is  a  crime."  BobespieiTe  re- 
leatedly  declared  that  attacks  upon  Catholicism  were  attacks  on  the  morality 
f  the  people ;  and  as  he  wanted  to  found  the  Eepublic  on  that  morality,  ho 
ailed  in  the  aid  of  this  most  powerful  and  iirecoucilable  enemy  of  the  Eepublic. 
•  Si  les  chefs,'*  says  M.  Quinet,  *'  los  orateurs,  les  elus  du  peuple  confirment 
►ar  leur  respect  ce  qu'ils  tiennent  j>our  autant  d'erreurs  meprisables  que 
'ensuit-il  I-*  II  se  forme  deux  nations  ;  le  peuple  du  prejuge,  do  la  superstition, 
lu  mensonge,  et  le  peuple  do  la  raison,  de  la  sagesse,  de  la  verite  ;  et  entre  eux 
a  barriere  est  infranchissable.  Nulle  esperance  que  le  second  eclaire  le  pre- 
ttier, puisqu'il  n'est  permis  d'otcr  le  bandeau  a  personne.  Les  clairvoyants 
loivent  respecter  les  aveugles  dans  leur  aveuglement  c'est  a  dire  I'eterniser." 

M.  Quinet  shows  how  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  dreaded  anything  like 
in  organic  change  in  that  which  made  the  strength  of  the  ancient  system, 
md  how  this  timidity  was  fatal.  But  he  nowhere  indicates  that  such  a  contra- 
Liction  was  ine\itable.  There  could  be  no  effective  change  in  the  religion  of 
Prance,  simply  because  the  Eevolutionists  had  no  creed  to  substitute  for 
!!?atholicism.  Their  shallow  deism  was  wholly  without  power.  Their  toleration 
vas  rather  a  sentiment  than  a  conviction,  and  not  a  strong  sentiment.  They 
bad  nothing  by  which  to  act  upon  the  convictions  of  men.  A  change  could, 
herefore,  only  introduce  discord,  not  higher  concord ;  and  this  their  instinct 
Aught  them.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  simply  negative 
md  dissolving.  A  philosophy  which  should  replace  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
rhicli  should  bo  constructive  and  reuniting — or  a  Eeligion  which  should  em- 
face  the  affections  and  convictions,  thereby  capable  of  replacing  the  Eeligion 
■  the  Middle  Ages, — these  things  had  not  yet  been  conceived,  much  less  made 
railablo  for  the  people.  The  consequence  was  that  Catholicism  quickly 
fcovered  its  hold  on  the  nation  ;  and  vnth  Catholicism  came  back  the  political 
stitutions  which  it  woidd  tolerate.  The  Eevolution  was  a  failuie.  All  that 
^muiiis  from  it,  except  the  groat  leavening  of  European  thought,  is  that  modi^ 
ijation  of  the  social  system  which  was  so  peacefully  effected  on  the  night  of 
le  4  th  of  August.    IIow  different  from  the  Eefoi-mation !     IIow  different  from 

IT  own  Bevolution ! 

Editou. 
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The  Story  of  the  Buot^vn  Wak.     By  Dr.  Uexnie,  20th  Hussai-s. 

John  MuiTuy.     186G. 

When  the  news  reached  England  that  wo  wore  at  war  with  Bhotan,  there  were 
probably  few  persons  in  this  country'  who  knew  where  Bhotan  is  situated,  beyond 
having  a  vague  idea  that  it  is  somewhere  in  India  ;  and  certainly  fewer  still  were 
in  any  degree  aware  of  the  causes  which  had  involved  the  Indian  Government 
in  an  exi)ensive  and  inglorious  warfare  with  so  insignificant  a  State.  Those  vho 
read  Dr.  I^ennie's  book,  however,  will  remain  no  longer  in  this  state  of  ignorance; 
they  will  there  find  a  clear  and  succinct  narrative  of  the  whole  affair  from  our  first 
intercourse  with  Bhotan  iXovni  to  the  present  date,  as  well  as  a  very  interesting 
description  of  that  country',  its  inhabitants,  products,  and  sceneiy.  Being 
attached  to  the  8()th  Regiment,  which  did  not  advance  beyond  Darjeeling,  he 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  the  military  operations,  but  was  favourably  situated 
for  obtaining  all  kinds  of  information.  Ho  subsequently  travelled  through  a 
part  of  Bhotan  and  the  Dooars,  and  describes  all  he  saw  there  as  an  accurate 
and  intelligent  observer. 

Along  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  our  Indian  empire,  between  the  great 
plain  of  Ilindostan  and  the  eti.Tnal  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  lies  a  broad  strip  of 
jungly  and  mountainous  countrj^  occupied  by  a  series  of  native  States,  either 
ind(*2)endent  or  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government.    On  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  temtory,  and  separated  from  Xepaul  by  the  small  protected 
State  of  Sikim,  lies  Bhotan,  a  country  on  which  recent  events  have  conferred  a 
political  importance  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  natural  i)ower  and  re- 
sources.    Although  possessing  many  features  in  common  with  other  moimtain 
States,  as  regai*ds  population,  products,  and  sceneiy,  Bhotan  possesses  also  a 
distinctive  character  of  its  own,  and  forms  the  chief  connecting  link  between 
the  two  gi-eat  races  dwelling  on  cither  side  of  the  Himalayan  snowy  range. 
This  mighty  barrier,  while  it  prevents,  and  always  must  pi-event,  anything  like 
free  intercourse  between  India  and  the  Chinese  empire,  has  been  crossed  at 
various  jieriods  by  the  hardy  Mongolians  from  the  noi*th,  who  have  conquered 
and  colonised  the  lower  mountain  ranges,  and  even  rendered  tributary  a  portion 
of  the  adjoining  plains.      There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  names 
"  Bhoteah"  and  "  Thibetian"  are  in  reality  sjTionjTnous,  and  are  used  to  deno'te 
the  same  peojile,  the  former  being  the  more  coiTect  term.     Dr.  Eennio  therefoi* 
uses  the  name  *'  Bhotanese"  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  Bhotan  proptf- 
It  seems  probable  that  Bhotan  was  once  ruled  by  Thibetian  governors,  a« 
traditions  exist  to  that  effect,  and  ti-aces  of  Chinese  supremacy  are  still  pe^ 
ceptible  ;  while  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lassa  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual 
chief.  At  present,  however,  the  nominal  government  bears  a  sti'ong  roscmblancfe 
to  that  of  Japan,  the  Mikado  and  Tycoon  being  represented  respectively  by  th© 
Dhurma  and  Deb  Eajas,  these  being  the  Hindoostanee  titles  of  two  natiT^ 
Bhotaneso  princes,  who  are  supposed  to  possess  the  su])i'eme  authority,  spiritrjal 
and  temporal.     Such  is  indeed  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  Deb  Raja  is  a  m^ 
pupjiet  in  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  Penlows  of  Tongso  ai» 
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?aro,  while  the  Dhurma  Raja  is  generally  a  mere  child,  supposed  to  be  an 
ncamation  of  Buddha,  but  possessing  no  real  authority  whatever.  There  is 
hus  no  central  power  in  Bhotan  ;  and  the  Penlows,  or  go\4ernora  of  the  eastern 
md  western  provinces,  are  in  fact  independent  and  rival  rulers.  They  appoint 
heir  own  Jungpens,  or  governors  of  forts ;  and  ha\'ing  their  head-quartei*R 
•espectively  at  Tongso  and  Pare,  they  divide  the  countiy  between  them,  and 
uaintuin  a  constant  struggle  for  supremacy.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  succeeded  or 
mperseded  by  their  Timi)ens,  or  chief  secretaries,  usually  soldiers  of  fortune, 
wrho  do  not  scruple,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  get  rid  of  their  masters  by  force 
3r  fi-aud.  Such  being  the  government,  or  rather  absence  of  government,  in  the 
country  which  lies  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter 
oi  surpiiae  that  with  such  a  neighbour  constiint  difficulties  and  disputes  have 
jirisen,  while  all  attempts  on  our  part  at  obtaining  redress  from  the  so-called 
authorities  have  invariably  proved  ineiBectual. 

Considering  the  vast  experience  which  our  Indian  statesmen  have  already 
had  in  dealing  with  Asiatics,  civilised  and  barbarous  alike,  it  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what extraordinaiy  that  the  idea  should  ever  have  been  entertained  of  an-ang- 
ing  matters  with  the  Bhotanese,  by  means  of  a  pacific  embassy.     The  Asiatic 
mind,  even  in  great  and  civilised  empires,  such  as  China  and  Japan,  seems 
incapable  of  appreciating  our  modem  European  notions  of  free  trade,  although 
we  have  laboured  hard  to  disseminate  them  with  bayonets  and  cannon,  by 
means  of  which  same  argimients  we  have  only  partially  succeeded  in  converting 
to  habits  of  peaceful  industry  such  robber  tribes  as  the  Pindarees  and  Euzufzai. 
In  Asia,  however,  we  have  indeed  gained  much  by  force,  nothing  by  persua- 
sion ;  and  if  our  negotiations  have  ever  proved  successful,  it  has  been  when 
our  ambassadors  have  had  a  victorious  army  in  their  train.     Asiatics,  more- 
over, have  at  no  period  entei-tained  that  resi)ect  for  the  person  of  a  herald 
which  wo  have  inherited  from  media3val  chivalry,  and  when  unrestrained  by 
fear,  they  have  always  rejoiced  to  show  their  contempt  and  hatred  of  Europeans, 
by  heaping  insult  and  outrage  upon  such  unfortimate  envoys  as  have  been 
given  defenceless  into  their  hands.     Of  this  we  have  had  ample  experience  in 
China,  Burmah,  and  Japan ;    could  wo  look  for  greater  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians  of  Bhotan  ? 

It  was,  however,  resolved  by  the  Calcutta  Government  to  trj-  the  effect  of 
sending  a  special  envoy  to  Poonakha,  the  capital  of  Bhotan,  and  in  order  to 
understand  the  mission  with  which  he  was  charged,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  past  history  of  the  coimtry,  in  its  relations  with  the  East  India 
Company's  Government.      In   1772  occurred  the  first  collision  between  the 
British  and  BhoUmese,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  invaded  the  pro- 
tected state  of  Cooch  Behar.     A  few  companies  of  Sepoys  proved  then  sufficient 
to  drive  the  Bhotanese  back  into  their  mountains,  and  even  to  follow  them 
thither  with  success.     Peace  was  restored  through  the  mediation  of  the  Regent 
Lana  of  Thibet,  and  very  favoiuuble  terms  were  granted  to  the  Bhotanese,  who 
oven  obtained  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  British  territory,  Ambaree  Fallah- 
cottah,  and  Julpesh.     From  this  period  down  to  our  annexation  of  Assam,  in 
1828,  no  difficulties  arose  in  our  relations  with  the  Bhotanese,  but  the  acquisition 
of  this  new  territory  entailed  upon  the  East  India  Company  a  somewhat 
fc3X>ubIesoine  inheritance.  Every  effort  was  made  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible, 
tte  relations  subsisting  between  the  Bhotanese  and  the  former  rulers  of  Assam, 
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but  these  were  of  so  complicatetl  a  nature,  that  misunderstiindings  cotild 
.scarcely  fail  to  arise,  such  as  have,  in  fact,  led  to  the  recent  war. 

Along  the  base  of  Uie  Bhotonese  mountains  lies  a  strip  of  land  about  220  miles 
in  length,  and  30  miles  in  extreme  breadth ;  it  consists  partly  of  pestilential 
juugle,  called  the  Terai,  and  swarming  with  wild  beasts,  but  on  the  side  next 
the  plains  it  is  rich  and  cultivated.  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts,  called 
l)ooars,  eleven  of  these  b€»ing  in  Bengal  and  seven  in  Assam  ;  the  nanne  is  from 
the  llindoostanee  Dtvar,  a  **  gate,"  and  was  applied  originally  io  the  moimtain 
passes  leatling  into  Bhotan,  although  it  embraces  now  thf>  plain  coiintry  also. 
The  Bengal  Dooai*s  belonged  absolutely  to  the  Bhotanese,  but  thof»e  of  Assam 
were  held  by  them  in  connideration  of  an  annual  tribtite,  to  be  jyiid  in  kind  to 
the  rulers  of  Assam.  Diificulties  first  arase  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  tribute 
so  paid,  and  as  predatory  incursions  were  frequently  made  within  British  terri- 
tory, our  Government  i*osolved,  for  its  own  protection,  to  annex  the  Assam 
Dooars,  paying  10,000  rupees  annual  compenstition  to  Bhotan.  Shortly  aft^- 
wavds  Ambaroe  Fallacottah  was  taken  by  the  East  India  (^ompany,  on  some- 
what similar  terms,  at  the  request  of  the  Bhotanese. 

Frequent  outrages  having  taken  place  on  the  frontier  of  the  Bengal  Dooars, 
and  no  satisfaction  having  been  obtained,  the  rental  of  Ambareo  Fallacottah 
was,    in    ISGO,   withheld  as   a  punishment,    until   certain   kidnapped   Britipt 
subjects   should   be  restored ;    and   acting  under  the   belief  that  the   central 
authorities  of  Bhotan  were  not  cogniy>ant  of  the  misconduct  of  the  frontier 
Jungpens,  the  Governor- General  finally  despatched  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden, 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  with  si)ecial  instructions  to  Poonukha.     These  instructions 
related  chieily  to  tlie  surrender  of  captives,  and  to  the  claims  of  the  protected 
States,  Sikim  and  Cooch  Behar.     The  lni^^sion  left  Darjeeling  in  the  first  vak 
of  18G4,  reaching  Poonakha  on  the   1,3th  of  March,   after  enconntering  the 
gi-eatest  hardshii/S  and  difticulties,   partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
partly  to  tht>  persistent  opposition  of  the  Bhotanfse  oiHcials,  who  threw  everr 
]>ossiblo  obstacle  in  the  way.     Dr.   Bonnie,  while  condemning  the  policy  of 
undertaking  such  a  mLssion  at  all,  approves  the  moral  courage  displayed  by 
Mr.  Eden  in  tinjiliy  extricating  himself  and  his  companions  from  their  trying 
}>ositioii.     The  I  bhotanese  Council,  urged  on  by  the  Tongso  Penlow,  assimied  a 
most  insolent  and  threatening  demeanour  from  the  very  outlet ;  ignorant  o^ 
British  power,  and  seciu*e  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  moderation  an<l  patience 
were  regarded  by  them  as  symptoms  of  weakness  and  fear.     The  insolence  ^^ 
theii*  demands  increased  with  every  concession  ;  ami  the  mission  tenninated  '^ 
complete  failure,  if  not  disgrace.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  greater  firmnc^ 
in  resisting  and  resenting  such  treatment  might  not  have  produced  a  good  effe*^** 
as  it  appears  from  Dr.  Ronnie's  naiTative  that  tho  Bhotanese  almost  inVariat^-*-^ 
gave  way  when  a  decided  tone  was  assumed.     Great  consideration  is,  howev^* 
due  to  men  placed  in  so  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  a  situation,  where  no  r^^ 
good  could  possibly  be  effected.     Their  most  important  duty  to  their  Govef^^ 
ment,  on  whom  their  detention  would  have  entailed  serious  embaTrassmc^^^*' 
wa«  to  extricate  themselves  as  they  best  could  from  so  false  a  position.     Si*-  ^^ 
was  in  fact  the  view  taken  at  the   time  by  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy      ^ 
Council. 

The  military  expedition,  which  -^tis  despatched  to  chastise  the  Bhotanes 
appears  to  have  been  planned  with  judgment,  and  was  at  the  outset  thorougl^' 
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soccessfuL  Tho  annexation  of  tho  Bengal  Dooara,  and  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  hill  territory  to  command  tho  passes,  was  at  once  resolved  upon.  This  vreus 
carried  out  by  a  force  acting  in  four  columns  against  the  principal  hill  forts, 
Dhalimkoto,  Chamoorchec,  Bishensing  Balla,  Buxa,  and  Dowangiri.  The 
whole  of  these  were  captured  and  occupied  by  native  troops  and  a  few 
European  artillerymen.  Tho  resistance  was  but  feeble,  being  conducted  with 
arrows  and  stones,  and  a  few  jingals ;  nevertheless,  at  Dhalimkoto  our  troops 
sustained  some  loss,  chiefly  from  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder. Tho  war  now  seemed  to  bo  ended ;  the  bulk  of  the  troops  wore  with- 
drawn, small  garrisons  being  loft  in  the  occupied  forts.  The  Bhotanese  appear 
to  havo  been  taken  by  surprise,  as  indeed  they  themselves  complained  at  the 
time,  but  they  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves  to  be  in  earnest.  A  letter 
was  sent  by  the  Tongso  Penlowto  Colonel  Campbell  commanding  at  Dewangiri, 
warning  him,  in  a  somewhat  chivah-ous  manner,  that  he  was  about  to  attack 
the  placo,  but  being  in  Thibetian  no  one  in  the  camp  could  understand  it. 

Ou  the  30th  of  January,  1865,  the  attack  took  place;  it  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise, and  was  repulsed  with  difficulty.  The  Bhotanese  throw  up  a  stockade 
oommanding  tho  camp,  and  cut  off  the  garrison's  supply  of  water.  A  retreat 
became  necessary,  but  in  the  dark  this  soon  became  a  flight,  the  troops  were 
fleize<l  with  panic,  abandoned  baggage,  wounded,  and  guns,  and  only  with 
difficulty  reached  the  camp  at  the  foot  of  tho  hills,  the  Bhotanese  being  too 
busy  plundering  to  pursue.  Simultaneous  attacks,  attended  with  more  or  loss 
success,  were  also  made  by  the  Bhotanese  on  tho  other  positions  occupied  by 
our  troops  in  the  hills.  When  the  news  of  these  disasters  reached  Calcutta, 
steps  were  taken  to  forward  largo  reinforcements  at  once  to  Bhotan,  and  along 
with  these  went  Dr.  Eennie,  in  medical  charge  of  the  80th  Foot.  The  expedi- 
tion, under  Brigadiers  Tytler  and  Tombs,  accomplished  its  work  with  rapidity 
and  success ;  all  the  posts  which  had  been  abandoned  were  recaptured  from  tho 
Bhotanese,  and  the  British  force  was  distributed  along  the  frontier  in  quarters 
for  the  rainy  season.  A  treaty  has  since  been  signed  by  Colonel  Bruce  with 
Bhotan,  whereby  all  subsisting  difficulties  prof(»=^s  t  >  be  settled,  but  tho  Tongso 
L*enlow  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  conditions  satisfactorily.  It  is  therefore  unfor- 
ranately  too  probable  that  another  little  war  may  be  in  store  for  us  among  tho 
oaountains  <jf  our  north-eaatem  frontier.  David  WEDDERBrux. 


The  Odyssey  of  Ho>leu.  Edited,  with  Marginal  B^fcrcnces,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Hexry  IIayman,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  Head  Master  of  the  Cheltenham  Grammar  School.  Vol.  i.. 
Books  I— VI.     8vo.     David  Nutt  &  Co.,  18G6. 

Tins  volume  deserves  to  be  well  received  as  a  contribution  to  classical  literature. 
The  student  will  find  in  it  a  good  text,  and  judicious  explanatory  notes,  with  a.s 
much  attention  paid  to  various  readings  as  is  at  all  requisite  in  the  present  day, 
-when  tho  diction  of  Homer  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well  settled ;  and, 
indeed,  through  the  care  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  tho  great  poet  has  como 
down  to  us  \Yi^^  ^^^  ^^^  passages  of  doubtful  meaning  or  apparent  £aultiness  of 
phiuse*      In  arranging  his  text,  the  editor  has  not  formed  it  on  any  collation 
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of  manuscripts,  but  has  confined  himself  to  comparing  eight  or  nine  of  the  best 
editions,  among  which  are  Bekkcr's,  Dindorfs,  Wolfs,  and  the  Oxford  edition 
of  1800.  Had  he  enjoyed  the  leisure  to  collate  manuscripts,  he  says,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  jiresent  edition  would  haye  been  perceptibly  improved  by  the 
labour,  his  object  being  to  give  a  text  which,  "resting  on  the  results  of  the 
most  advanced  collations,  would  as  far  as  jiossible  eliminate  the  imperfections 
and  defects  of  any  one  manuscript."  Thus  the  reader  has  the  results  of  a  colla- 
tion of  the  best  collations ;  a  selection  from  the  best  material  that  the  best 
editors  of  Homer  have  furnished.  There  will  be  found  in  it,  however,  few  im- 
portant variations  from  the  editions  of  Lowe  and  Dindorf.  So  cautious  has  the 
editor  been  of  introducing  anything  of  his  own  that  he  ventures  on  conjecture 
only  in  two  passages,  iii.  33,  and  iv.  660,  both  of  which,  we  think,  he  improves, 
reading  in  the  first,  Kpia  uinTutv  raWa  d  tniipov  for  aWa  S  lirnpov^  and  in  the 
second  Ik  Sk  roffwvS'  for  Ik  r6<r<rwv  S'.  The  edition  is  rendered  as  much  as  pos- 
sible self- interpreting,  by  copious  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative  passages 
in  the  margin.     All  digammated  readings  are  noted,  and  all  aVa$  dpfiiiiva. 

The  Prolegomena  contain  various  remarks  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  which 
the  theorj'  of  Wolf  is  treated  w-ith  ver}'  little  favour.     A  catalogue  is  given  of 
Homer's  editors  and  commentators,  with  remarks  on  their  doings,  from  Zeno- 
dotus  down  to  Eustathius,  and  justice  is  done  in  it  to  Aristarchus,  who  was  no 
slashing  Bentley,  but  an  editor  of  such  care  and  scrupulousness  that  he  was 
always  unwilling  to  change  what  could  possibly  be  left  standing,  and  put  forth 
a  second  edition  to  correct  what  he  feared  had  been  too  venturesome  in  his  first. 
Mr.  Hayman,  desiring  to  give  a  list  of   the  manuscripts  of  Homer  in  the 
principal  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  addressed  letters  of  inquiry 
on  the  subject  to  the  librarians  of  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  received 
courteous  replies  from  fifteen ;   but  the  rest,  including,  as  might  be  expected, 
those  of  the  Vatican  and  Escurial,  were  churlishly  or  supinely  silent.     All  the 
information  which  he  has  obtained,  however,  and  which  he  thinks  **  not  far 
from  complete,"  respecting  manuscripts  of  the  Odyssey,  he   lays  before  his 
readers,   with  the   engraved    specimens,    also,    of  the  Harleian   manuscript 
No.  5,674  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  Scholia  Minora,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  Bodleian.     As  to  how  far  [the  various  codices  enumerated  hare 
been  collated,  and  in  wnat  editions  the  results  of  such  collations  have  been 
recorded,  he  observes  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  full  information,  and 
recommends  this  branch  of  inquiiy  to  any  scholars  that  may  be  travelling  on 
the  Continent.     Several  Appendices  are  given  on  forms  of  words  and  other 
subjects,  the  treatment  of  which  required  more  space  than  could  well  be  allotted. 
them  in  the  notes.     The  work  will  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 

J.  S.  Watson-- 
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THE     ENGLISH     CONSTITUTION. 

No.  VI.  The  House  of  Commons. 

The  dignified  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  altogether  secon- 
dary to  its  eflScient  use.  It  is  dignified  :  in  a  government  in  which 
the  most  prominent  parts  are  good  because  they  are  very  stately, 
any  prominent  part,  to  be  good  at  all,  must  be  somewhat  stately. 
The  human  imagination  exacts  keeping  in  government  as  much  as 
in  art ;  it  will  not  be  at  all  influenced  by  institutions  which  do  not 
match  with  those  by  which  it  is  principally  influenced.  The 
House  of  Commons  needs  to  be  impressive,  and  impressive  it  is ; 
but  its  use  resides  not  in  its  appearance,  but  in  its  reality.  Its  office 
is  not  to  win  power  by  awing  mankind,  but  to  use  power  in  govern- 
ing mankind. 

The  main  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  which  we 
know  quite  well,  though  our  common  constitutional  speech  does  not 
recognise  it.     The  House  of  Commons  is  an  electoral  college:  it 
is  the  assembly  which  chooses  our  president.     Washington  and  his 
fellow-politicians  made  an  elaborate  electoral  college,  which  was  to 
be  composed  (as  was  hoped)  of  the  wisest  people  in  the  nation,  and 
was   after  deliberation  to  choose  for  President  the  wisest  man  in 
the  nation.     But  that  college  is  a  sham ;    it  has  no  independence 
and  no  life.     No  one  knows  or  cares  to  know  who  its  members  are. 
They  never  discuss,  and  never  deliberate.     They  were  chosen  to  vote 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  be  President,  or  that  Mr.  Breckenridge  be  Pre- 
sident ;  they  do  so  vote,  and   they  go  home.     But  our  House  of 
Commons  is  a  real  choosing  body ;  it  elects  the  people  it  likes.     It 
dismisses  whom  it  likes  also.     No  matter  that  a  few  months  since 
it  was  chosen  to  support  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Lord  Palmerston ;  upon 
any  sudden  occasion  it  ousts  the  statesman  to  whom  it  at  first  adhered, 
and  selects  an  opposite  statesman  whom  it  at  first  rejected.     Doubt- 
less in  such  cases  there  is  a  tacit  reference  to  probable  public  opinion  ; 
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but  certainly  also  there  is  much  free  will  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commons.  The  House  only  ^oes  where  it  thinks  in  the  end  the 
nation  will  follow ;  but  it  takes  its  chance  of  the  nation  following  or 
not  following ;  it  assumes  the  initiative  and  acts  upon  its  discretion 
or  its  caprice. 

Wlicn  the  American  nation  has  chosen  its  President,  its  virtue 
goes  out  of  it,  and  out  of  the  Transmissive  College  through  which 
it  chooses.  But  because  the  House  of  Commons  has  the  power  of 
dismissal  in  addition  to  the  power  of  election,  its  relations  to  the 
Premier  are  incessant.  They  guide  him,  and  he  leads  them.  He  is  to 
them  what  they  are  to  the  nation.  He  only  goes  where  he  believes 
they  will  go  after  him.  But  he  has  to  take  the  lead  ;  he  must  choose 
his  direction,  and  begin  the  journey.  And  he  must  not  flinch.  A  good 
horse  likes  to  feel  the  rider's  bit ;  and  a  great  deliberative  assembly 
likes  to  feel  that  it  is  under  worthy  guidance.  A  minister  wlio 
succumbs  to  the  House,  who  ostentatiously  seeks  its  pleasure,  who 
does  not  try  to  regulate  it,  who  will  not  boldly  point  out  plain  errors 
to  it,  seldom  thrives.  The  great  leaders  of  Parliament  have  varied 
much,  but  they  have  all  had  a  certain  firmness.  A  great  assembly  is 
as  soon  spoiled  by  over-indulgence  as  a  little  child.  The  whole  hfe 
of  English  politics  is  the  action  and  reaction  between  the  Ministry 
and  the  Parliament.  The  appointees  strive  to  guide,  and  the 
appointers  surge  under  the  guidance. 

The  elective  function  is  in  the  present  day  by  far  the  most 
important  function  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  most  desirable 
to  insist,  and  even  be  tedious,  on  this,  because  our  popular  traditions 
ignore  it.  You  will  read  at  the  end  of  half  the  sessions  of  Parliament 
in  tlie  newspapers,  and  you  will  hear  even  from  those  who  have 
looked  close  at  the  matter  and  should  know  better,  "  Parliament  has 
done  nothing  this  session.  Some  things  were  promised  in  the 
Queen's  speech,  but  they  were  only  little  things ;  and  most  of  them 
have  not  passed."  Lord  Lyndhurst  used  for  years  to  recount  the 
small  outcomings  of  legislative  achievement ;  and  yet  those  were  the 
days  of  the  first  Whig  Governments,  who  had  more  to  do  in  legisla- 
tion, and  did  more,  than  can  again  happen  to  almost  any  Grovernment. 
The  trae  answer  to  such  harangues  as  Lord  Lyudhurst's  by  a  Minister 
should  have  been  in  the  first  person.  He  should  have  said  firmly, 
^^  Parliament  has  maintained  me,  and  that  was  its  greatest  duty; 
Parliament  has  carried  on  what,  in  the  language  of  traditional 
respect,  we  call- the  Queen's  Government;  it  has  maintained  what 
wisely  or  unwisely  it  deemed  the  best  Executive  of  the  English 
nation.'^ 

The  second  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  what  I  may  call 
an  expressive  fimction.  It  is  its  office  to  express  the  mind  of  the 
English  people  on  all  matters  which  come  befoj-e  it.  Whether  it 
does  so  well  or  ill  I  shall  discuss  presently. 
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The  third  function  of  Parliament  is  what  I  may  call — preserving  a 
sort  of  technicality  even  in  familiar  matters  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness— the  teaching  function.  A  great  and  open  council  of  consider- 
able men  cannot  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  society  without  alter- 
ing that  society.  It  ought  to  alter  it  for  the  better.  It  ought 
to  teach  the  nation  what  it  does  not  know.  How  for  the  House  of 
Commons  can  so  teach,  and  how  far  it  does  so  teach,  are  matters  for 
subsequent  discussion. 

Fourthly,  the  House  of  Commons  has  what  may  be  called  an  in- 
forming function — a  function  which  though  in  its  present  form  quite 
modern  is   singularly  analogous  to  a  mcdiaaval  function.     In  old 
times  the  office,   and  perhaps   the   chief  office,   of  the   House  *of 
Commons  was  to  inform  the  Sovereign  of  what  went  wrong.     It 
laid  before  the  Crown  the  grievances  and  complaints  of  particular 
interests.     Since  the  publication   of  the  Parliamentary  debates  a 
corresponding  office  of  Parliament  is  to  lay  these  same  grievances, 
these   same  complaints,  before   the   nation,  which   is   the  present 
sovereign.     Tlie  nation  needs  it  quite  as  much  as  the  king  ever 
needed  it     A  free  people  is  indeed  mostly  a  fair  people ;  liberty 
practises  men  in  a  give-and-take,  which  is  the  rough  essence  of 
justice.    The  English  people,  possibly  even  above  other  free  nations, 
is  a  fair  people.     But  a  free  nation  rarely,  if  ever,  can  be — and  the 
English    nation  certainly  is  not — quick  of  apprehension.     It  only 
comprehends  what  is  familiar  to  it ;  what  comes  into  its  own  expe- 
rience, what  squares  with  its  own  thoughts.    "  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  in  my  life,"  the  middle-class  Englishman  says,  and  he  thinks 
that  refutes  an  argument.     A  common  disputant  has  no  effectual 
words  to  tell  such  an  Englishman  that  his  experience  is  but  limited, 
and  that  the  assertion  may  be  true,  though  he  had  never  met  with  any- 
thing at  all  like  it.  But  a  great  debate  in  Parliament  does  bring  home 
something  of  this  feeling.     Any  notion,  any  creed,  any  feeling,  any 
grievance  which  can  get  a  decent  number  of  English  members  to 
stand  up  for  it,  is  felt  by  almost  all  Englishmen  to  be  perhaps  a  false 
Opinion,  a  pernicious  opinion,  but  at  any  rate  a  possible  opinion — an 
opinion  within  the  intellectual  sphere,  an  opinion  to  be  reckoned 
Vith.  •  And  it  is  an  immense  achievement.     Practical  diplomatists- 
Hay  that  a  free  government  is  harder  to  deal  with  than  a  despotic 
g*overnment :  you  may  be  able  to  get  the  despot  to  hear  the  other 
iide  ;     his  ministers,  men  of  trained  intelligence,  will  be  sure  to 
!^now  what  makes  against  them  ;   and  they  /na^/  tell  him.      But  a 
EVee   nation  never  hears   any  side   save  its  own.      The  newspapers 
^nly  repeat  the  side  their  purchasers  like :  the  favourable  arguments 
^a^  set  out,  elaborated,  illustrated;  the  adverse  arguments  maimed, 
ntiisstated,  confused.  The  worst  judge,  they  say,  is  a  deaf  judge;  the 
"Xiost  dull  govemmefiit  a  free  government  on  matters  its  ruling  classes 
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will  not  hear.  I  am  disposed  to  reckon  it  as  the  second  function  of 
Parliament  in  point  of  importance,  that  to  some  extent  it  makes 
us  hear  what  otherwise  we  should  not  hear. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  function  of  legislation,  of  which  of  course  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  deny  the  great  importance,  and  which  I 
only  deny  to  be  as  important  as  the  executive  management  of  the 
whole  state,  or  the  political  education  given  by  Parliament  to  the 
whole  nation.     There  are,  I  allow,  seasons  when  legislation  is  more 
important  than  either  of  these.     The  nation  may  be  misfitted  with 
its  laws,  and  need  to  change  them  :  some  particular  corn  law  may 
hurt  all  industry,  and  it  may  be  worth  a  thousand  administrative 
blunders  to  get  rid  of  it.     But  generally  the  laws  of  a  nation  suit 
its  life :  8i)ecial  adaptiitions  of  them  are  but  subordinate  ;  the  admi- 
nistration and  conduct  of  that  life  is  the  matter  which  presses  most. 
Nevertheless,  the  statute-book  of  every  great  nation  yearly  contains 
many  important  new  laws,  and  the  English  statute-book  does  so 
above  any.     An  inmiense  mass,  indeed,  of  the  legislation  is  not,  in 
the  proper  language  of  jurisi)rudence,  legislation  at  nil.     A  law  is  a 
general  command  applicable  to  many  cases.      The  "special  acts" 
which  crowd  the  statute-book  and  weary  parliamentary  committees  are 
applicable  to  one  case  only.     Tliey  do  not  lay  down  rules  according 
to  which  railways  shall  be  made,  they  enact  that  such  a  railway  shall 
be  made  from  this  place  to  that  place,  and  they  have  no  bearing 
upon  any  other  transaction.  Probably  in  theory  Parliament  ought  not 
to  deal  with  these  matters,  but  it  will  not  give  up  these  matters. 
Each  special  act  deeply  interests  some  special  section  of  the  House, 
and  that  section  would  worry  the  House  till  it  altered  any  decision 
imposed  by  an  extrinsic  authority :   they  would. move  and  move  till 
they  did  alter  it :    there  would  be  no  one  to  oppose  them.     Now 
they  have  all  they  can  have,  a  decision  of  Parliament  itself    But 
after  every  deduction  and  abatement,  the  annual  legislation  of  Par- 
liament is  a  result  of  singular  importance ;  were  it  not  so,  it  could 
not  be  believed  to  be,  as  it  is  very  commonly  believed  to  be,  the  sole 
result  of  its  annual  assembling. 

Some  persons  will  perhaps  think  that  I  ought  to  enumerate  a  sixth 
function  of  the  House  of  Commons — a  financial  function.  But  I  do 
not  consider  that,  upon  broad  principle,  and  omitting  legal  tech- 
nicalities, the  House  of  Commons  has  any  special  function  with 
regard  to  financial  different  from  its  function  with  respect  to  other 
legislation.  It*  is  to  rule  in  both,  and  to  rule  in  both  through  the 
Cabinet.  Financial  legislation  is  of  necessity  a  yearly  recurring 
legislation  ;  but  frequency  of  occurrence  does  not  indicate  a  diversity 
of  nature  or  compel  an  antagonism  of  treatment. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  functions,  it  follows  that  we  are 
ruled  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  we  are,  indeed,  so  used  to  be  so 
ruled,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  strange.     But  of  all  odd 
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forms  of  government,  the  oddest  really  is  government  by  a  public 
meeting.  Here  are  658  persons,  collected  from  all  parts  of  England, 
different  in  nature,  different  in  interests,  different  in  look  and 
language.  If  we  think  what  an  empire  the  English  is,  how  various 
are  its  components,  how  incessant  its  concerns,  how  immersed  in  past 
history  its  necessary  policy  :  if  we  think  what  a  vast  information,  what 
a,  nice  discretion,  what  a  consistent  will  the  rulers  of  that  empire 
ought  to  have,  we  shall  be  at  least  surprised  when  we  see  them.  We 
see  a  changing  body  of  miscellaneous  persons,  sometimes  few,  some- 
times many,  almost  never  the  same  for  an  hour  together  ;  sometimes 
excited,  mostly  dulled  and  half  weary,  impatient  of  eloquence,  catch- 
ing at  any  joke  as  an  alleviation.  These  are  the  persons  who  rule 
the  British  empire,  who  rule  England,  who  rule  Scotland,  who  rule 
[reland,  who  rule  a  great  deal  of  Asia,  who  rule  a  great  deal  of 
Polynesia,  who  rule  a  great  deal  of  America,  and  scattered  fragments 
sveiTwhere. 

Paley  said  many  shrewd  things,  but  he  never  said  a  better  thing 
thanjthat  it  was  much  harder  to  make  men  see  a  difficulty  than  con?- 
prehend  the  explanation  of  it.  The  key  to  the  difficulties  of  most 
iiscussed  and  unsettled  questions  is  commonly  in  their  undiscussed 
parts;  it  is  the  background  of  the  picture  which  looks  obvious, 
easy,  just  what  any  one  might  have  painted,  whereas  it  is  that 
mainly  which  sets»  the  figures  in  their  right  i)osition,  chastens 
them,  and  makes  them  what  they  are.  Nobody  will  ever  understand 
parliamentary  government  who  fancies  it  an  easy  thing,  a  natural 
thing,  a  thing  not  needing  explanation.  You  have  not  a  perception 
of  the  first  elements  in  this  matter  till  you  know  that  government 
by  a  club  is  a  standing  wonder. 

There  has  been  a  capital  illustration  lately  how  helpless  many 
English  gentlemen  are  when  called  together  on  a  sudden.  The 
Government,  rightly  or  wrongly,  thought  fit  to  entrust  the  quarter- 
iessions  of  each  county  with  the  duty  of  combating  the  cattle 
3lague  in  that  county ;  but  the  scene  in  most  "  shire  halls  "  was 
msatisfactory.  There  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting,  not 
)iily  a  right  decision,  but  any  decision.  I  saw  one  myself  which 
^vent  thus.  The  chairman  proposed  a  very  complex  resolution,  in 
^hich  there  was  much  which  every  one  liked,  and  much  which  every 
)ne  disliked,  though,  of  course,  the  favourite  parts  of  some  were 
the  objectionable  parts  to  others.  This  resolution  got,  so  to  say, 
iredged  in  the  meeting ;  everybody  suggested  amendments ;  one 
amendment  was  carried  which  no  one  was  satisfied  with,  and  so  the 
whole  matter  stood  over.  It  is  a  saying  in  England,  "  a  big  meet- 
ing never  does  anything  ; "  and  y^i  we  are  governed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  "  a  big  meeting." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  rule,  it  only 
elects  the  rulers.    But  there  must  be  something  special  about  it  to 
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enable  it  to  do  that  Suppose  the  cabinet  were  elected  by  a  London 
club,  what  confusion  there  would  be,  what  writing  and  answering. 
"  Will  you  speak  to  So  and  So,  and  ask  him  to  vote  for  my  man?" 
would  be  heard  on  every  side.  How  the  wife  of  A.  and  the  wife  of 
B.  would  plot  to  confomid  the  wife  of  C.  AVhether  the  club  elected 
under  the  dignified  shadow  of  a  queen,  or  without  the  shadow,  would 
hardly  matter  at  all;  if  the  substantial  choice  was  in  them,  the 
confusion  and  intrigue  would  be  in  them.  I  propose  to  begin  this 
paper,  asking,  not  why  [the  House  of  Commons  governs  well  ?  but 
the  fundamental — almost  unasked-question  —  how  the  House  of 
Commons  comes  to  be  able  to  govern  at  all  ? 

The  House  of  Commons  can  do  work  which  quarter-sessions  or 
clubs  cannot  do,  because  it  is  an  organised  body,  while  quarter- 
sessions  and  clubs  are  unorganised.  Two  of  the.  greatest  orators 
in  England — Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Boliiigbroke — spent  much 
eloquence  in  attacking  party  governmcDt.  Bolingbroke  probably 
knew  what  he  was  doing:  he  was  a  consistent  op2)onent  of  the 
power  of  the  Commons ;  he  wished  to  attack  them  in  a  vital  part. 
But  Lord  Brougham  does  not  know;  he  proposes  to  amend  the 
parliamentary  government  by  striking  out  the  xavy  elements  which 
make  pai'liamentary  government  possible.  At  present  the  majority 
of  Parliament  obey  certain  leaders ;  what  those  leaders  propose 
they  support,  what  those  leaders  reject  they  rejejt.  An  old  Secre- 
tary of^the  Treasury  used  to  say,  "This  is  a  bad  case,  an  inde- 
fensible case.  We  must  apply  our  iiiajority  to  this  question." 
That  secretary  lived  fifty  years  ago,  before  the  Reform  Bill,  when 
majorities  were  very  blind,  and  very  "applicable."  Now-a-days, 
the  power  of  leaders  over  their  followers  is  strictly  and  wisely 
limited :  they  can  take  their  followers  but  a  little  way,  and  that 
only  in  certain  directions.  Yet  still  there  are  leaders  and  followers. 
On  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  there  are  ever  vestiges  of 
the  despotic  leadership.  A  cynical  politician  is  said  to  have 
watched  the  long  row  of  county  members,  so  fresh  and  respectable- 
looking,  and  muttered,  "  By  Jove,  they  are  the  finest  brute  votes 
in  Europe ! "  But  all  satire  apart,  the  principle  of  Parliament  is 
obedience  to  leaders.  Change  your  leader  if  you  will,  take  another 
if  you  will,  but  obey  No.  1  while  you  serve  No.  1,  and  obey  No.  2 
when  you  have  gone  over  to  No.  2.  The  penalty  of  not  doing  so,  ia 
the  penalty  of  impotence.  It  is  not  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  good,  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  at  alL  If 
everybody  does  what  he  thinks  right,  there  will  be  657  amendments  to 
every  motion,  and  none  of  them  will  be  carried  or  the  motion  either. 

The  moment,  indeed,  we  distinctly  conceive  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  mainly  and  above  all  things  an  elective  assembly,  wq 
at  once  perceive  that  party  is  of  its  essence,  and  inseparable  firom 
it.    There  never  was  an  election  without  a  party.     You  cannot  get  a 
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child  *Jnto  an  asylum  without  a  combination.  At  such  places  you 
may  see  "Vote  for  orphan  A."  upon  a  placard,  and  "Vote  for 
orphan  B.  (also  an  idiot ! !  !)  "  upon  a  banner,  and  the  party  of  each 
is  busy  about  its  placard  and  banner.  What  is  true  at  such  minor 
and  momentary  elections  must  be  much  more  true  in  a  great  and 
constant  election  of  rulers.  The  House  of  Commons  lives  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  potential  choice:  at  any  moment  it  can  choose  a  ruler 
and  dismiss  a  ruler.  And  therefore  party  is  inherent  in  it,  is  bone  of 
its  bone,  and  breath  of  its  breath. 

Secondly,  though  the  leaders  of  party  no  longer  have  the  vast 
patronage  of  the  last  century  with  which  to  bribe,  they  can  coerce 
by  a  tlireat  far  more  potent  than  any  alliu-ement : — they  can  dissolve. 
This  is  the  secret  which  keeps  parties  together.  Mr.  Cobden  most 
justly  said,  "  He  had  never  been  able  to  discover  what  was  the 
proper  moment,  according  to  members  of  Parliament,  for  a  disso- 
lution. He  had  heard  them  say  they  were  ready  to  vote  for  every- 
thing else,  but  he  had  never  heard  them  say  they  were  ready  to 
vote  for  that."  EflBciency  in  an  assembly  requires  a  sulid  mass 
of  steady  votes  ;  and  these  are  collected  by  a  deferential  attachment  to 
particular  men,  or  by  a  belief  in  the  i)rinciples  those  men  represent, 
and  they  are  maintained  by  fear  of  those  men — by  the  fear  that 
if  you  vote  against  them,  you  may  yourself  soon  not  have  a  vote 
at  all. 

Thirdly.  It  may  seem  odd  to  say  so,  just  after  inculcating  that 
party  organisation  is  the  vital  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment, but — that  organisation  is  permanently  efficient,  because  it 
ifi  not  composed  of  warm  partisans.  The  body  is  eager,  but  the 
atoms  are  cool.  If  it  were  otherwise,  parliamentary  government 
would  become  the  worst  of  governments — a  sectarian  government. 
The  party  in  power  would  go  all  the  lengths  their  orators  proposed — 
all  that  their  formula)  enjoined,  all  which  they  had  ever  said  they 
would  go.  But  the  partisans  of  the  English  Parliament  are  not  of  such 
a  temper.  Tliey  are  Whigs,  or  Radicals,  or  Tories,  but  they  are 
much  else  too.  They  are  common  Englishmen,  and  as  Father  Newman 
complains,  "hard  to  be  worked  up  to  the  dogmatic  level."  "Aiej 
are  not  eager  to  press  the  tenets  of  their  party  to  impossible  conclu- 
sicms.  On  the*  contrary,  the  way  to  le^id  them — the  best  and 
acknowledged  way — is  to  affect  a  studied  and  illogical  moderation 
**  without  committing  myself  to  the  tenet  that  3  +  2  make  5, 
though  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  honourable  member  for  Bradford 
has  advanced  very  grave  arguments  in  behalf  of  it,  I  think  I  may, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  assume  that  2  +  3  do  not 
make  4,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  important  pro- 
positions which  I  shall  venture  to  submit  on  tlie  present  occasion." 
This  language  is  very  suitable  to  the  greater  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     Most  men  of  business  love  a  sort  of  twilight.     They 
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have  lived  all  their  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  probabilities  and  of 
doubt,  wliere  nothing  is  very  clear,  where  there  are  some  chances  for 
many  events,  where  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  several  courses,  where 
nevertheless  one  course  must  be  determinately  chosen  and  fixedly 
adhered  to.  They  like  to  hear  arguments  suited  to  tliis  intellectual 
haze.  So  far  from  caution  or  hesitation  in  the  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment striking  them  as  an  indication  of  imbecihty,  it  seems  to  them  a 
sign  of  practicality.  They  got  rich  themselves  by  transactions  of  whicli 
tliey  could  not  have  stated  the  argumentative  ground.  All  they  ask 
for  is  a  distinct,  though  moderate  conclusion,  something  which  they 
can  repeat  when  they  are  asked ;  something  which  they  feel  not  to 
be  abstract  argument,  but  abstract  argument  diluted  and  dissolved  in 
real  life.  "  There  seem  to  me,"  an  impatient  yoxmg  man  once  said, 
*^  tobe  no  stays  in  Peel's  ar^j^uments."  And  that  was  whv  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  the  best  leader  of  the  Commons  in  our  time ;  tliey  like  to 
have  the  rigidity  taken  out  of  an  argument,  and  the  substance  left. 

Nor  indeed,  under  our  system  of  government,  are  the  leaders 
themselves  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  most  part,  eager  to 
carry  party  conclusions  too  far.  They  are  in  contact  with  reality. 
An  Opposition,  on  coming  into  power,  is  often  like  a  speculative 
merchant  whose  bills  become  due.  Ministers  have  to  make  good 
their  promises,  and  they  find  a  difficulty  in  so  doing.  They  have  said 
the  state  of  things  is  so  and  so,  and  if  you  give  us  the  power  we  will 
do  thus  and  thus.  But  when  thev  come  to  handle  the  official  docu- 
ments,  to  converse  with  the  j^ermanent  under-secretary — familiarwith 
disagreeable  facts,  and  most  respectful  and  reticent,  yet  most  imper- 
turbable in  opinion — very  soon  doubts  intervene.  Of  course,  some- 
thing must  be  done  :  the  speculative  merchant  cannot  forget  his  bills ; 
the  late  Opposition  cannot,  in  office,  forget  those  sentences  which 
terrible  admirers  in  the  country  still  quote.  But  just  as  the  merchaat 
asks  his  debtor,  "  Could  you  not  take  a  bill  at  four  months?"  so 
the  new  minister  says  to  the  permanent  under-secretary,  **  Could 
you  not  suggest  a  middle  course  ?  I  am  of  course  not  bound  by  mere 
sentences  used  in  debate ;  I  have  never  been  accused  of  letting  a 
false  ambition  of  consistency  warp  my  conduct ;  but,"  &c.  &c.  And 
the  end  always  is,  that  a  middle  course  is  devised  w4iich  looks  os 
much  as  possible  like  what  w^as  suggested  in  oi)position,  but  which 
is  as  much  as  possible  what  patent  facts — facts  which  seem  to  live  in 
the  office,  so  teazing  and  unceasing  are  they — prove  ought  to  be  done. 
Of  all  modes  of  enforcing  moderation  on  a  party,  the  best  is  to  con- 
trive the  members  of  that  party  shall  be  intrinsiailly  moderate,  care- 
ful, and  almost  shrinking  men ;  and  the  next  best  to  contrive,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  who  have  protested  most  in  its  behalf,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  actual  w^orld.  Our  English 
system  contains  both  contrivances :    it  makes    party  government 
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ermanent  and  possible  in  the  sole  way  in  which  it  can  be  so,  by 
laking  it  mild. 

But  these  expedients,  though  they  sufficiently  remove  the  defects 
rbich  make  a  common  club  or  quarter-sessions  impotent,  would  not 
uable  the  House  of  Commons  to  govern  England.  A  repre- 
entative  public  meeting  is  subject  to  a  defect  over  and  above 
base  of  other  public  meetings.  It  may  not  be  independent.  The 
onstituencies  may  not  let  it  alone.  But  if  they  do  not,  all  the 
hecks  which  have  been  enumerated  upon  the  evils  of  a  partj' 
Tganisation  would  be  futile.  The  feeling  of  a  constituency  is  the 
eeling  of  a  dominant  party,  and  that  feeling  is  elicited,  stimu- 
ated,  sometimes  even  manufactured  by  the  local  political  agent, 
inch  an  opinion  could  not  be  moderate ;  could  not  be  subject  to 
£fectual  discussion;  could  not  be  in  close  contact  with  pressing 
acts;  could  not  be  framed  under  a  chastening  sense  of  near 
esponsibility ;  could  not  be  formed  as  those  form  their  opinions 
rho  have  to  act  upon  them.  Constituency  government  is  tlie 
precise  opposite  of  parliamentary  government.  It  is  the  govem- 
oent  of  immoderate  persons  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  instead 
>f  the  government  of  moderate  persons  close  to  the  scene  of  action  ; 
t  is  the  judgment  of  persons  judging  without  any  fear  of  a  dissolu- 
ion,  and  therefore  without  appeal,  in  lieu  of  persons  judging  in  fear 
>f  a  dissolution,  and  ever  conscious  that  they  are  subject  to  an 
ippeaL 

Most  persons  would  admit  these  conditions  of  parliamentary 
fovemment  when  they  read  them,  but  two  at  least  of  the  most  pro- 
ninent  ideas  in  the  public  mind  are  inconsistent  with  them.  The 
cbeme  to  which  the  arguments  of  our  demagogues  distinctlj*^  tend, 
ind  the  scheme  which  the  predilections  of  some  most  eminent 
)hilo8ophers  avowedly  select,  are  both  inconsistent  with  them.  They 
vovld  not  only  make  parliamentary  government  work  ill,  but  they 
vould  prevent  its  working  at  all ;  they  would  not  render  it  bad,  for 
hey  would  make  it  impossible. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  ultra-democratic  theory.  This  theory 
iemands  that  every  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  (if  not  every 
woman,  too)  should  have  an  equal  vote  in  electing  Parliament.  Suj)- 
308e  that  last  year  there  were  twelve  million  adult  males  in  England. 
CTpon  this  theory  each  man  is  to  have  one  twelve-millionth  share  in 
electing  a  Parliament ;  the  rich  and  wise  are  not  to  have,  by  explicit 
!aw,  more  votes  than  the  poor  and  stupid ;  nor  are  any  latent  con- 
trivances to  give  them  an  influence  equivalent  to  more  votes.  The 
nachinery  for  carrying  out  such  a  plan  is  very  easy.  At  each  census 
he  country  ought  to  be  divided  into  658  electoral  districts,  in  each 
)f  which  the  number  of  adult  males  should  be  the  same  ;  and  these 
tistrict^  ought  to  be  the  only  constituencies,  and  elect  the  whole 
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Parliament,     But  if  the  above  pre-requisites  are  needful  for  parlia- 
mentary government,  that  Parliament  would  not  work. 

Such  a  Parliament  could  not  be  composed  of  moderate  men.    The 
electoral  districts  would  be,  some  of  them,  in  purely  agricultural 
places,    and   in    these    the    parson    and    the    squire   would   have 
almost  unlimited  power.     They  would  be  able  to  drive  or  send  to 
the  poll  an   entire  labouring  population.       These  disti-icts   would 
return  an  unmixed  squirearchy.     The  scattered  small  towns,  which 
now  send  so  many  members  to  Parliament,  would  be    lost  in  the 
clo^vnish  mass ;    their  votes  would   send  to  Parliament  no   distinct 
members.     The  agricultural  part  of  England  would  choose  its  repre- 
sentatives from  quarter-sessions  exclusively.     On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  part  of  the  constituencies  would  be  town  districts  ;  and  these 
would  send  up  persons  representing  the  beliefs  or  the  unbeliefs  of 
the  lowest  classes  in  their  towns.     They  would,  perhaps,  be  divided 
between  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  artizans, — not  possibly  of 
the  best  of  the  artizans,  who  are  a  select  and  intellectual  class,  but 
of  the  common  order  of  workpeople, — and  the  merely  pretended  mem- 
bers for  that  class,  whom  I  may  call  the  members  for  the  public- 
houses.      In  all  big  towns   in  which  there  is  electioneering  these 
houses  are  the  centres  of  illicit  corruption  and  illicit  management. 
There  are  pretty  good  records  of  what  that  corniption  and  manage- 
ment are,  but  there  is  no  need  to  describe  them  here.     Everybody 
will  understand  what  sort  of  things  I  mean,  and  the  kind  of  unprin- 
cipled members  that  are  returned  by  them.     Our  new  Parliament, 
therefore,  would  be  made  up  of  two  sorts  of  representatives  from  the 
town  lowest  class,  and  one  sort  of  representatives  from  the  agricul- 
tural lowest  class.     The  genuine  representatives  of  the  country  would 
be  men  of  one  marked  sort,  and  the  genuine  representatives  for  the 
county  men  of  another  marked  sort,  ])ut  very  opposite :  one  would 
have  the  prejudices  of  town  artizans,  and  the  other  the  prejudices  of 
county  magistrates.     Each  class  would  speak  a  language  of  its  own ; 
each  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  other;  and  the  only  thriving 
class  would  be  the  immoral  representatives,  who  were  chosen  by 
corrupt  maehination,  and  who  would  probably  get  a  good  profit  on  the 
capital  they  laid  out  in  that  corruption.      If  it  be  true  that  a  parlia- 
mentary government  is  possible  only  when  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  representatives  are  men  essentially  moderate,  of  no  marked 
varieties,  free  from  class  prejudices,  this  ultra-democratic  Parliament 
could  not  maintain  that  government,  for  its  members  would  be  re- 
markable for  two  sorts  of  moral  violence  and  one  sort  of  immoraL 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  rank  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Hare  with  the 
scheme  of  the  ultra-democrats.  One  can  hardly  help  having  a  feeling 
of  romance  about  his  scheme.  The  world  seems  growing  young  when 
grave  old  lawyers  and  mature  philosophers  propose  a  scheme  pro- 
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mising  so  much.  It  is  from  these  classes  that  yomig  men  suffer 
commonly  the  chilling  demonstration  that  their  fine  plans  are  opposed 
to  rooted  obstacles,  that  they  are  repetitions  of  other  plans  which 
&iled  long  ago,  and  that  we  must  be  content  with  the  very  moderate 
results  of  tried  machinery.  But  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Mill  offer  as  the 
effect  of  their  new  scheme  results  as  large  and  improvements  as 
interesting  as  a  young  enthusiast  ever  promised  to  himself  in  his 
happiest  mood« 

I  do  not  give  any  weight  to  the  supposed  impracticability  of  Mr. 
Hare's  scheme  because  it  is  new.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  put  in 
practice  till  it  is  old.  A  great  change  of  this  sort  happily  cannot 
be  sudden;  a  free  people  cannot  be  confused  by  new  institutions 
which  they  do  not  understand,  for  they  will  not  adopt  them  till  they 
understand  them.  But  if  Mr.  Hare's  plan  would  accomplish  what 
its  friends  say,  or  half  what  they  say,  it  would  be  worth  working  for, 
if  it  were  not  adopted  till  the  year  1966.  We  ought  incessantly  to 
popularise  the  principle  by  writing ;  and  what  is  better  than  writing, 
small  preliminar}^  bits  of  experiment.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
wearisome  and  detestable  in  all  other  election  machineries,  that  I  well 
understand,  and  wish  I  could  share,  the  sense  of  relief  with  which  the 
believers  in  this  scheme  throw  aside  all  their  trammels,  and  look  to 
an  almost  ideal  future,  when  this  captivating  plan  is  carried. 

Mr.  Hare's  scheme  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the 
elaborate  form  in  which  he  presents  it.  No  common  person  readily 
apprehends  all  the  details  in  which,  with  loving  care,  he  has  embodied 
it.  He  was  so  anxious  to  prove  what  could  be  done,  that  he  has 
confused  most  people  as  to  what  it  is.  1  have  heard  a  man  say, 
"  He  never  could  remember  it  two  days  running."  But  the  difficulty 
which  I  feel  is  fundamental,  and  wholly  independent  of  detail. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  constituencies  may  be  made.  First, 
the  law  may  make  them,  as  is  done  in  England  and  almost  every- 
where. The  law  may  say  such  and  such  qualifications  shall  give  a 
vote  for  constituency  X ;  those  who  have  that  qualification  shall  be 
constituency  X.  These  are  what  we  may  call  compulsory  consti- 
buencies,  and  we  know  all  about  them.  Or,  secondly,  the  law  may 
leave  the  electors  themselves  to  make  them.  The  law  may  say  all 
bbe  adult  males  of  a  country  shall  vote,  or  those  males  who  can  read 
ind  write,  or  those  who  have  £50  a  year,  or  any  persons  any  way 
lefined,  and  then  leave  those  voters  to  group  themselves  as  they  like. 
Suppose  there  were  658,000  voters  to  elect  the  House  of  Commons ; 
it  is  possible  for  the  legislature  to  say,  "  We  do  not  care  how  you 
combine.  On  a  given  day  let  each  set  of  persons  give  notice  in  what 
group  they  mean  to  vote ;  if  every  voter  gives  notice,  and  every  one 
looks  to  make  the  most  of  his  vote,  each  group  will  have  just  1,000. 
But  the  law  shall  not  make  this  necessary — it  shall  take  the  658  most 
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numerous  groups,  no  matter  whether  they  have  2,000,  or  1,000,  or 
900,  or  800  votes, — the  most  numerous  groups,  whatever  their 
number  may  be ;  and  these  shall  be  the  constituencies  of  the  nation." 
These  are  vohmtary  constituencies,  if  I  may  so  call  them ;  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  voluntary  constituencies.  Mr.  Hare  proposes  a  far 
more  complex  kind ;  but  to  show  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
voluntar}'  principle  the  simplest  form  is  much  the  best. 

The  temptation  to  that  principle  is  very  plain.  Under  the  com- 
pulsory form  of  constituency  the  votes  of  the  minorities  are  throwu 
away.  In  the  city  of  London,  now,  there  are  many  Tories,  but  all 
the  members  are  Whigs ;  every  London  Tory,  therefore,  is  by  law 
and  principle  misrepresented :  his  city  sends  to  Parliament  not  the 
member  whom  he  wished  to  have,  l)Ut  the  member  he  wished  not  to 
have.  But  upon  the  voluntary  system  the  London  Tories,  who  are 
far  more  than  1,000  in  number,  may  combine;  they  may  make  a 
constituency,  and  return  a  member.  In  many  existing  constituencies 
the  disfranchisement  of  minorities  is  hopeless  and  chronic.  I  have 
myself  had  a  vote  for  an  agricultural  county  for  twenty  years,  and  I 
am  a  Liberal.  But  two  Tories  have  always  l)een  returned,  and  all 
my  life  will  be  returned.  As  matters  now  stand  my  vote  is  of  no 
use.  But  if  I  could  combine  with  1,000  other  Liberals  in  that 
and  other  Conservative  counties,  we  might  choose  a  Liberal  member. 

Again,  this  j^lan  gets  rid  of  all  our  difficulties  as  to  the  size  of 
constituencies.  It  is  said  to  be  unreasonable  that  Liverpool  should 
return  only  the  same  number  of  memljers  as  King's  Lynn  or  L)'me 
Regis,  but  upon  the  voluntary  plan  Liverpool  could  come  down  to 
King's  Lynn.  The  Liberal  minority  in  King's  Lynn  could  communi- 
cate with  the  Liberal  minority  in  Liverpool,  and  make  up  1,000 ;  and 
so  everywhere.  The  numbers  of  poi)ular  places  would  gain  what  is 
called  their  legitimate  advantage ;  they  would,  when  constituencies 
are  voluntarily  made,  be  able  to  make,  and  be  willing  to  make,  the 
greatest  number  of  constituencies. 

Again,  the  admirers  of  a  great  man  could  make  a  worthy  con- 
stituency for  him.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Mill  was  returned  by  the  electors  of 
Westminster,  and  they  have  never,  since  they  had  members,  done 
themselves  so  great  an  honour.  But  what  did  the  electors  of  West- 
minster know  of  Mr.  Mill  ?  What  fraction  of  his  mind  could  be 
imagined  by  any  per-centage  of  their  minds  ?  A  great  deal  of  his 
mind  most  of  their  minds  would  not  like.  They  meant  to  do 
homage  to  mental  ability,  but  it  was  the  worship  of  an  unknown  god 
— if  ever  there  was  such  a  thing  in  this  world.  But  upon  the 
voluntary  plan,  one  thousand  out  of  the  many  thousand  students  of 
Mr.  Mill's  plan  could  have  composed  an  ai)preciating  constituency 
for  him. 

I  could  reckon  other  advantages,  but  I  have  to  object  to  the  scheme, 
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ttot  to  recommend  it.  What  are  the  counterweights  which  overpower 
Lhese  merits  ?  1  reply  that  the  vohiutary  composition  of  constituencies 
ippears  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  pre-requisites  of  par- 
liamentary government  as  they  have  been  just  laid  down. 

Under  the  voluntary  system,  the  crisis  of  politics  is  not  the  election 
3f  the  member,  but  the  making  the  constituency.  President-making 
LS  already  a  trade  in  America;  and  constituency-making  would, 
imder  the  voluntary  plan,  be  a  trade  here.  Every  party  would  have 
a  numerical  problem  to  solve.  The  leaders  would  say,  "  We  have 
350,000  votes,  we  must  take  cure  to  have  350  members ; "  and  the 
3nly  way  to  obtain  them  is  to  organise.  A  man  who  wanted  to  com- 
pose part  of  a  liberal  constituency  must  not  himself  hunt  for  1,000 
3ther  Libemls ;  if  he  did,  after  writing  10,000  letters,  he  would 
probably  find  he  was  making  part  of  a  constituency  of  100,  all  whose 
rotes  would  be  thrown  away,  the  constituency  being  too  small  to  be 
reckoned.  Such  a  Liberal  must  write  to  the  great  Registration 
Association  in  Parliament  Street ;  he  must  communicate  with  its 
able  managers,  and  they  would  soon  use  his  vote  for  him.  They 
would  say,  "  Sir,  you  are  late ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  sir,  is  full.  He  got 
bis  1,000  last  year.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  you  read  of  in  the  papers 
EU*e  full.  As  soon  as  a  gentleman  makes  a  nice  speech,  we  get  a  heap  of 
letters  to  say,  ^  Make  us  into  that  gentleman's  constituency.'  But  we 
3annot  do  that.  Here  is  our  list.  If  you  do  not  want  to  throw  your 
irote  away,  you  must  be  guided  by  us  :  here  are  three  very  satisfac- 
tory  gentlemen  (and  one  is  an  Honourable)  :  you  may  vote  for  either 
>f  these,  and  we  will  write  your  name  down  ;  but  if  you  go  voting 
mildly,  you'll  be  thrown  out  altogether." 

The  evident  result  of  this  organisation  would  be  the  return  of  party 
nen  mainly.  The  member-makers  would  look,  not  for  independence, 
Kit  for  subservience — and  they  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  so  doing. 
rhey  are  agents  for  the  Liberal  party ;  and,  as  such,  they  should 
36  guided  by  what  they  take  to  be  the  wishes  of  their  principal.  The 
nass  of  the  Liberal  party  wishes  measure  A,  measure  B,  measure  C. 
rhe  managers  of  the  registration — the  skilled  manipulators— are  busy 
men.  They  would  say,  "  Sir,  here  is  our  card;  if  you  want  to  get 
into  parliament  on  our  side,  you  must  go  for  that  card ;  it  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Lloyd ;  he  used  to  be  engaged  on  railways,  but  since  they 
passed  this  new  voting  plan,  we  get  him  to  attend  to  us ;  it  is  a 
sound  card ;  stick  to  that  and  you  will  be  right."  Upon  this  (in 
theory)  voluntary  plan,  you  would  get  together  a  set  of  members 
bound  hard  and  fast  with  party  bands  and  fetters,  infinitely  harder 
than  any  members  are  bound  now. 

Whoever  hopes  anything  from  desultory  popular  action  if  matched 
against  systematised  popular  action,  should  consider  the  way  in 
which  the  American  President  is  chosen.      The  plan  was  that  the 
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citizens  at  large  should  vote  for  the  statesman  they  liked  best  But 
no  one  does  anything  of  the  sort  They  vote  for  the  ticket  made  by 
"  the  caucus,"  and  the  caucus  is  a  sort  of  representative  meeting 
which  sits  voting  and  voting  till  they  have  cut  out  all  the  known 
men  against  whom  much  is  to  be  said,  and  agreed  on  some  unknown 
man  against  whom  there  is  nothing  known,  and  therefore  nothing  to 
be  alleged.  Caucuses,  or  their  equivalent,  would  be  far  worse  here  in 
constituency-making  than  there  in  President-making,  because  on 
great  occasions  the  American  nation  can  fix  on  some  one  great  man 
whom  it  knows,  but  the  Englisli  nation  could  not  fix  on  658  great 
men  and  choose  them.  It  does  not  know  so  many,  and  if  it  did, 
would  go  wrong  in  the  difficulties  of  the  manipulation. 

But  though  a  common  voter  could  only  be  ranged  in  an  effectual 
constituency,  and  a  common  candidate  only  reach  a  constituency  by 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  political  election-contrivers  upon  his  side, 
certain  voters  and  certain  members  would  be  quite  independent  of 
both.  There  are  organisations  in  this  country  which  would  soon 
make  a  set  of  constituencies  for  themselves.  Every  chapel  would  be 
an  office  for  vote-transferring  before  the  i)lan  had  been  known  three 
months.  The  Church  would  be  much  slower  in  learning  it,  and  much 
less  handy  in  using  it;  but  would  learn.  At  present  the  Dis- 
senters are  a  most  energetic  and  valuable  component  of  the  Liberal 
party ;  but  under  the  voluntary  plan  they  would  not  be  a  component 
— they  would  be  a  separate,  independent  element  We  now  propose 
to  group  boroughs ;  but  then  they  would  group  chapels.  There 
would  be  a  member  for  the  Baptist  congregation  of  Tavistock,  cxun 
Totnes,  cum,  &c.  &c. 

The  full  force  of  this  cannot  be  appreciated  except  by  referring 
to  the  former  proof  that  the  mass  of  a  Parliament  ought  to  be 
men  of  moderate  sentiments,  or  they  will  elect  an  immoderate 
ministr}^,  and  enact  violent  laws.  But  upon  the  plan  suggested,  the 
House  would  be  made  up  of  party  politicians  selected  by  a  party 
committee,  chained  to  that  committee  and  pledged  to  party  violence, 
and  of  characteristic,  and  therefore  immoderate  representatives,  for 
every  "  ism  "  in  all  England.  Instead  of  a  deliberative  assembly  of 
moderate  and  judicious  men,  we  should  have  a  various  compound  of 
all  sorts  of  violence. 

I  mav  seem  to  be  (bawino*  a  caricature,  but  I  have  not  reached  the 
worst  Bad  as  these  members  would  be,  if  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves— if,  in  a  free  Parliament,  they  were  confronted  with  the  perils 
of  government,  close  responsibility  might  improve  them  and  make 
them  tolerable.  But  they  would  not  be  left  to  themselves.  A  volun- 
tary constituency  will  nearly  always  be  a  despotic  constituency.  Even 
in  the  best  case,  where  a  set  of  earnest  men  choose  a  member  to 
expound  their  earnestness,  they  will  look  after  him  to  see  •  that  he 
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does  expound  it.  The  member  will  be  like  the  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation.  That  congregation  is  collected  by  a  unitj^  of  senti- 
ment in  doctrine  A,  and  tlie  preacher  is  to  preach  doctrine  A;  if  he 
does  not,  he  is  dismissed.  At  present  the  member  is  Jfree  because  the 
constituency  is  not  in  earnest :  no  constituency  has  an  acute,  accurate 
doctrinal  creed  in  politics.  The  law  made  the  constituencies  by 
geographical  divisions ;  and  they  are  not  bound  together  by  close 
unity  of  belief.  They  have  vague  preferences  for  particular  doctrines ; 
and  that  is  all.  But  a  voluntary  constituency  would  be  a  church 
with  tenets;  it  would  make  its  representative  the  messenger  of  its 
mandates,  and  the  delegate  of  its  determinations.  As  in  the  case  ot 
a  dissenting  congregation,  one  great  minister  sometimes  rulas  it, 
while  ninety-nine  ministers  in  the  hundred  are  ruled  by  it,  so  here 
one  noted  man  would  rule  his  electors,  but  the  electors  would  rule 
all  the  others. 

Thus,  the  members  for  a  good  voluntary  constituency,  would  be 
hopelessly  enslaved,  because  of  its  goodness ;  but  the  members  for 
a  bad  voluntary  constituency  would  be  yet  more  enslaved  because 
of  its  badness.  The  makers  of  these  constituencies  would  keep  the 
despotism  in  their  own  hands.  In  America  there  is  a  division  of 
politicians  into  wire-pullers  and  blowers  ;  under  the  voluntary  system 
the  member  of  Parliament  would  be  the  only  momentary  mouth- 
piece— the  impotent  blower ;  while  the  constituency-maker  would 
be  the  latent  wire-puller — the  constant  autocrat.  He  would  write  to 
gentlemen  in  Parliament,  and,  say  ''  You  were  elected  upon  '  the 
Liberal  ticket ; '  if  you  deviate  from  that  ticket  you  cannot  be  chosen 
again.*'  And  there  would  be  no  appeal  for  a  common-minded  man. 
He  is  no  more  likely  to  make  a  constituency  for  himself  than  a  mole 
is  likely  to  make  a  planet. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  against  a  septennial  Parliament  such 
machinations  would  be  powerless ;  that  a  member  elected  for  seven 
years  might  defy  the  remonstrances  of  an  earnest  constituency,  or 
the  imprecations  of  the  latent  manipulators.  But  after  the  voluntary 
composition  of  constituencies,  there  would  soon  bo  but  short-lived 
Parliaments.  Earnest  constituencies  would  exact  frequent  elections  ; 
hey  would  not  like  to  part  with  their  virtue  for  a  long  period ;  it 
urould  anger  them  to  see  it  used  contrary  to  their  wishes,  amid 
jircumstances  which  at  the  election  no  one  thought  of.  A  seven 
rears'  Parliament  is  often  chosen  in  one  political  period,  lasts 
trough  a  second,  and  is  dissolved  in  a  third.  A  constituency  col- 
ected  by  law  and  on  compulsion  endures  this  change  because  it  has 
no  collective  earnestness ;  it  does  not  mind  seeing  the  power  it  gave 
used  in  a  manner  that  it  could  not  have  foreseen.  But  a  self- formed 
constituency  of  eager  opinions,  a  missionary  constituency,  so  to  speak, 
RTOuld  object ;  it  would  think  it  its  bounden  duty  to  object;  and  the 
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crafty  manipulators,  though  they  said  notliing,  in  silence  would  object 
still  more.  The  two  together  would  enjoin  annual  elections,  and 
would  rule  their  members  unflinchingly. 

The  voluntary  plan,  therefore,  when  tried  in  this  easy  form,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  extrinsic  independence  as  well  as  with  the 
inherent  moderation  of  a  Parliament — two  of  the  conditions  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  essential  to  the  bare  possibility  of  Parliamentary 
government.  The  same  objections,  as  is  inevitable,  adhere  to  that 
principle  under  its  more  complicated  forms.  It  is  in  vain  to  pile 
detail  on  detail  when  the  objection  is  one  of  first  principle.  If  the 
above  reasoning  be  sound,  compulsory  constituencies  are  necessary, 
voluntary  constituencies  destructive ;  the  oj^ytional  transferability  of 
votes  is  not  a  salutiiry  aid,  but  a  ruinous  innovation. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Hare  and  upon  the  ultra- 
democratic  proposal,  not  only  because  of  the  high  intellectual 
interest  of  the  former  and  the  possible  practical  interest  of  the 
latter,  but  because  they  tend  to  bring  into  relief  two  at  least  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  parliamentary  government.  But  besides 
these  necessary  qualities  which  are  needful  before  a  parliamentary 
government  can  work  at  all,  there  are  some  additional  pre-requisites 
before  it  can  work  well.  That  a  House  of  Commons  may  work  well  it 
must  perform,  as  we  saw,  five  functions  well :  it  must  elect  a  ministir 
well,  legislate  well,  teach  the  nation  well,  express  the  nation's  will 
well,  bring  matters  to  the  nation's  attention  well. 

This  discussion  has  a  difficulty  of  its  own.  What  is  meant  by 
"well?"  Who  is  to  judge?  Is  it  to  be  some  panel  of  philoso- 
phers, some  fancied  posterity,  or  some  other  outside  authority.  I 
answer,  no  philosophy,  no  posterity,  no  external  authority,  but  the 
English  nation  here  and  now. 

Free  government  is  self-government.  A  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people.  The  best  government  of  this  sort  is  that 
which  the  people  think  the  best.  An  imposed  government,  a 
government  like  that  of  the  English  in  India,  may  very  possibly  be 
better  ;  it  may  represent  the  views  of  a  higher  race  than  the  governed 
race,  but  it  is  not  therefore  a  free  government.  A  free  government 
is  that  which  the  people  subject  to  it  voluntarily  choose.  Inacasnal 
collection  of  loose  people  the  only  possible  free  government  is  a 
democratic  government.  Where  no  one  knows,  or  cares  for,  or 
respects  any  one  else  all  must  rank  equal ;  no  one's  opinion  can  be 
more  potent  than  that  of  another.  But,  as  has  been  explained,  8 
deferential  nation  has  a  structure  of  its  own.  Certain  persons  are 
by  common  consent  agreed  to  be  wiser  than  other  persons,  and  their 
opinion  is,  by  consent,  to  rank  for  much  more  than  its  numerical 
value.  We  may  in  these  happy  nations  weigh  votes  as  well  as  coflDt 
them;  in  less  favoured  countries  we  can  count  the  votes  only.   But  the 
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presait  point  is  that  for  the  purposes  in  hand  the  votes,  weighed  or 
counted,  must  decide.  A  perfect  free  government  is  one  which 
decides  perfectly  according  to  those  votes ;  an  imperfect,  one  which 
80  decides  imperfectly ;  a  bad,  one  which  does  not  so  decide.  Public 
opinion  is  the  test  of  a  free  government ;  the  best  opinion  which, 
with  its  existing  habits  of  deference,  the  nation  will  accept :  if  the 
firee  government  goes  by  that  opinion,  it  is  a  good  government  of  its 
species;  if  it  contravenes  that  opinion,  it  is  a  bad  government  of 
that  species. 

Tried  by  this  rule  the  House  of  Commons  does  its  appointing 
business  well.  It  chooses  rulers  as  we  wish  rulers  to  be  chosen. 
If  it  did  not  in  a  speaking  and  writing  age  we  should  soon  know. 
I  have  heard  a  great  Liberal  statesman  say,  "  The  time  was  coming 
when  we  must  advertise  for  a  grievance.^'  What  a  good  grievance 
it  would  be  were  the  ministry  appointed  and  retained  by  the  Parlia- 
ment a  ministry  detested  by  the  nation.  An  anti-present  govern- 
ment league  would  be  instantly  created,  and  it  would  be  more 
instantly  powerful  and  more  instantly  successful  than  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  that  the  choosing  business  of  Parlia- 
ment is  done  ill,  because  it  does  not  choose  strong  governments. 
And  it  is  certain  that  when  public  opinion  does  not  definitely  decide 
upon  a  marked  policy,  and  when  in  consequence  parties  in  the  Parlia- 
ment are  nearly  even,  individual  cupidity  and  changeability  may  make 
Parliament  change  its  appointees  too  often ;  may  induce  them  never 
enough  to  trust  any  of  them ;  may  make  it  keep  all  of  them  under 
a  suspended  sentence  of  coming  dismissal.     But  the  experience  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  second  Government  proves,  I  think,  that  these  fears 
are  exaggerated.     When  the  choice  of  a  nation  is  really  fixed  on  a 
statesman.  Parliament  will  fix  upon  him  too.     The  parties  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1859  were  as  nearly  divided  as  in  any  likely  Parliament; 
a  great  many  Liberals  did  not  much  like  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
they  would  have  gladly  co-operated  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  him. 
But  the  same  influences  acted  on  Parliament  within  which  acted  on 
the  nation  without.     The  moderate  men  of  both  parties  were  satisfied 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  was  the  best  Government,  and  they  preserved 
dig  Government  though  it  was  hated  by  the  immoderate  men  on  both 
(ides.     We  have  found  by  this  critical  instance  that  a  government 
iiipportedby  what  I  may  call  "  the  common  element," — by  the  like- 
ninded  men  of  unlike  parties, — will  be  retained  in  power,  though 
Murties  are  even,  and  though,  as  Treasury  counting  reckons,  the 
oajority  is  imperceptible.     If  a  cabinet  gain  a  hold  by  its  intelli- 
gence and  attractiveness,  by  its  measures  and  by  its  men,  upon  the 
odnd  of  Parliament,  it  will  continue  to  exist  notwithstanding  the 
latching  of  small  plots  and  the  machinations  of  small  factions. 

VOJL.    IV.  T 
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On  the  whole,  I  think  it  indisputable  that  the  selecting  taste  of 
Parliament  is  performed  as  well  as  public  opinion  wishes  it  to  be 
performed ;  and  if  we  want  to  improve  that  standard,  we  must  first 
improve  the  English  nation,  which  imposes  that  standard.  Of  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  legislative  task  the  same,  too,  may  I  think  be  said. 
The  manner  of  our  legislation  is  indeed  detestable,  and  the  machinery 
for  settling  that  manner  odious.  A  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
dealing,  or  attempting  to  deal,  with  the  elaborate  clauses  of  a  long 
Bill,  is  a  wretched  specimen  of  severe  but  rpisplaced  labour.  It  is 
sure  to  wedge  some  clause  into  the  Act,  such  as  that  which  the  judge 
said  "  seemed  to  have  fallen  by  itself,  perhaps^  from  heaven,  into 
the  mind  of  the  legislature,*'  so  little  had  it  to  do  with  anything  on 
either  side  or  around  it.  At  such  times  government  by  a  public 
meeting  displays  its  inherent  defects,  and  is  little  restrained  by  its 
necessary  checks.  But  the  essence  of  our  legislature  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  its  accidents.  Subject  to  two  considerable  defects  I 
think  Parliament  passes  laws  as  the  nation  wishes  to  have  them 
passed. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  was  not  so.  The  nation  had  outgrown  its 
institutions,  and  was  cramj^ed  by  them.  It  was  a  man  in  the 
clothes  of  a  bo}',  and  every  limb  wanted  more  room,  and  every 
garment  to  be  fresh  made.  ''  D-mn  me,"  said  Lord  Eidon  in  the 
dialect  of  his  age,  "  if  I  had  to  begin  life  again  I  would  begin  as  an 
agitator."  The  shrewd  old  man  saw  that  the  best  life  was  that  of  a 
miscellaneous  objector  to  the  old  world,  though  he  loved  that  world, 
believed  in  it,  could  imagine  no  other  world.  He  would  not  say  so 
now.  There  is  no  worse  trade  than  agitation  at  this  time.  A  man 
can  hardly  get  an  audience  if  he  wishes  to  complain  of  anything. 
Now-a-days,  not  only  does  the  mind  and  policy  of  Parliament  (subject 
to  the  exceptions  before  named)  possess  the  common  sort  of  modera- 
tion essential  to  the  possibility  of  parliamentary  government,  but 
also  that  exact  gradation,  that  precise  species  of  moderation,  most 
agreeable  to  the  nation  at  large.  Not  only  does  the  nation  endure  a 
parliamentary  government,  which  it  would  not  do  if  Parliament  were 
immoderate,  but  it  likes  parliamentary  government.  A  sense  of 
satisfaction  permeates  the  country  because  most  of  the  country  feels 
it  has  got  the  precise  thing  that  suits  it. 

The  exceptions  are  two.  First  That  Parliament  leans  too  much 
to  the  opinions  of  the  landed  interest.  The  Cattle  Plague  Act  is  » 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  defect.  The  details  of  that  Bill  may  be 
good  or  bad,  and  its  policy  wise  or  foolish.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  hurried  through  the  House  savoured  of  despotism.  The 
cotton  trade  or  the  wine  trade  could  not,  in  their  maximum  of  peril, 
have  obtained  such  aid  in  such  a  manner.  The  House  of  Commons 
would  hear  of  no  pause  and  would  heed  no  arguments.     The  greatest 
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number  of  them  feared  for  their  incomes.  The  land  of  England  returns 
many  members  annually  for  the  counties ;  these  m^nbers  the  con- 
stitation  gave  them.     But  what  is  curious  is  that  the  landed  interest 
gives  no  seats  to  other  classes,  but  takes  plenty  of  seats  from  other 
classes.     Half  the  boroughs  in  England  are  represented  by  consider- 
able landowners,  and  when  rent  is  in  question,  as  in  the  cattle  case, 
ihey  think  more  of  themselves  than  of  those  who  sent  them.     The 
number  of  landed  gentry  in  the  House  far  surpasses  the  number  of  any 
other  class.    Nor  is  it  merely  their  number  which  gives  them  weight. 
They  have  a  far  more  intimate  connection  with  one  another  than  any 
other  class ;    they  were  educated  at  the  same  schools ;  know  one 
another's  family  name  from  boyhood  ;  form  a  society ;  are  the  same 
kind  of  men ;  marry  the  same  kind  of  women.     The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  Parliament  are  a  motley  race — one  educated  here, 
another  there,  a  third  not  educated  at  all ;  some  arc  of  the  second 
generation  of  traders,  and  consider  self-made  men  intruders  upon 
an  hereditary  place ;  others  are  self-made,  and  regard  the  men  of 
inherited  wealth,  which  they  did  not  make  and  do  not  augment,  as 
beings  of  neither  mind  nor  place,  inferior  to  themselves  because  they 
have  no  brains,  and  inferior  to  lords  because  they  have  no  rank. 
Traders  have  no  bond  of  union,  no  habits  of  intercourse  ;  their  wives, 
if  they  care  for  society,  want  to  see  not  the  wives  of  other  such  men, 
but  "  better  people,"  as  they  cay — the  wives  of  men  certamly  with 
land  and  possibly  with  titles.     To    those  who   study  the  actual 
structure  of  Parliament,  not  as  it  exists  in  abstract  books,  but  as  it 
lives  and  moves  in  the  concrete  London  world,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  the  landed  interest  is  too  powerful,  but  rather  that  it  is  not 
despotic     I  believe  it  would  be  despotic  if  it  were  clever,  or  rather 
if  its  representatives  were  clever,  but  it  has  a  fixed  device  to  make 
its  representatives  stupid.     The  counties  will  elect  only  landowners, 
which  is  natural,  and  perhaps  wise ;   but  also  they  will  only  choose 
landowners  of  their  own  county,  which  is  absurd.     There  is  no  free 
trade  in   agricultm-al  mind;   each  county  prohibits    the  import  of 
ible  men  from  other  counties.      This  is  why  eloquent  sceptics — 
Bolingbroke  and  Disraeli — have  been  so  apt  to  lead  the  unscepti- 
jal  Tories.     They  will  have  people  with  a  great  piece  of  land  in  a 
particular  spot,  and  of  course  these  people  generally  canuot  speak, 
md  often  cannot  think.     And   so  eloquent  men  who  laugh  at  the 
party  come  to  lead  the  pai-ty.      The  landed  interest  has  much  more 
influence  than  it  should  have  ;  but  it  wastes  that  influence  so  much 
that  the  excess  is,  except  on  singular  occurrences  (like  the  cattle 
3lague),  of  secondary  moment. 

It  is  almost  another  side  of  the  same  matter  to  say  that  the 
itructure  of  Parliament  gives  too  little  weight  to  the  growing  districts 
)i  the  country  and  too  much  to  the  stationary.     In  old  times  the 
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South  of  England  was  not  only  the  pleasantest  but  the  greatest  part 
of  England.  Devonshire  was  a  great  maritime  county  when  the 
foundations  of  our  representation  were  fixed ;  Somersetshire  and 
Wiltshire  great  manufacturing  counties.  The  harsher  climate  of  the 
northern  counties  was  associated  with  a  ruder,  a  sterner,  and  a 
sparser  people.  Tlie  immense  preponderance  which  our  Parliament 
gave  before  1832,  and,  though  pruned  and  mitigated,  still  gives  to 
England  south  of  the  Trent,  then  corresponded  to  a  real  preponderance 
in  wealth  and  mind.  How  opposite  the  present  contrast  is  we  all 
know.  And  the  case  gets  worse  every  day.  The  nature  of  modem 
trade  is  to  give  to  those  who  have  much  and  take  from  those  who 
have  little.  Manufacture  goes  where  manufacture  is,  because  there, 
and  there  alone,  it  finds  attendant  and  auxiliary  manufacture.  Every 
railway  takes  trade  from  the  little  town  to  the  big  town,  because  it 
enables  the  customer  to  buy  in  the  big  town.  Year  by  year  the 
North  (as  we  may  roughly  call  the  new  industrial  world)  gets  more 
important,  and  the  South  (as  we  may  call  the  pleasant  remnant  of 
old  times)  gets  less  imi)ortant.  It  is  a  grave  objection  to  our  exist- 
ing parliamentary  constitution  that  it  gives  much  power  to  regions 
once  great  and  refuses  equal  power  to  regions  now  great. 

I  think  (though  it  is  not  a  popular  notion)  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  cry  for  parliamentary  reform  is  due  to  this  inequahty. 
The  great  capitalists,  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends,  believe  they  are 
sincere  in  asking  for  more  power  for  the  working  man,  but,  in  fact, 
they  very  naturally  and  very  properly  want  more  power  for  them- 
selves. They  cannot  endure — they  ought  not  to  endure — that  a 
rich,  able  manufacturer  should  be  a  less  man  than  a  small,  stupid 
squire.  The  notions  of  political  equality  which  Mr.  Bright  puts 
forward  are  as  old  as  political  speculation,  and  have  been  refuted 
by  the  first  efforts  of  that  speculation.  But  for  all  that  they  are 
likely  to  last  as  long  as  political  society,  because  they  are  based  upon 
indelible  principles  in  human  natiire.  Edmund  Burke  called  the 
first  East  Indians,  ''Jacobins  to  a  man,"  because  they  did  not  fed 
their  "present  importance  equal  to  their  real  wealth."  So  long  as 
there  is  an  uneasy  class,  a  class  which  has  not  all  the  power  it  thinks 
it  ought  to  have,  that  class  will  rashly  clutch  and  blindly  believe 
the  notion  that  all  men  should  have  the  same  power. 

I  do  not  consider  the  exclusion  of  the  working  classes  from 
effectual  representation  a  defect  in  t/iis  aspect  of  our  parliamentary 
representation.  The  working  classes  contribute  almost  nothing  to 
our  corporate  public  opinion,  and  therefore,  the  fact  of  their  want  of 
influence  in  Parliament  does  not  impair  the  coincidence  of  Par- 
liament with  public  opinion.  They  are  left  out  in  the  representation, 
and  also  in  the  thing  represented. 

Nor  do  I  consider  the  number  of  persons  of  aristocratic  descent 
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to  impair  the  accordance  of  Parliament  with  public  opinion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  direct  descendants  and  collateral  relatives  of 
noble  families  supply  members  to  Parliament  in  far  greater  propor- 
tion than  is  warranted  by  the  number  of  such  families  in  comparison 
writh  the  whole  nation.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  families 
have  the  least  corporate  character,  or  any  common  opinions,  different 
from  others  of  the  landed  gentr}^  They  have  the  opinions  of  the 
propertied  rank  in  which  they  were  born.  The  English  aristocracy 
bave  never  been  a  caste  apart,  and  are  not  a  caste  apart  now.  They 
would  keep  up  nothing  that  other  landed  gentlemen  did  not  keep 
up.  And  if  landed  gentlemen  are  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  desirable  that  a  large  number  should  be  men  of 
some  rank.  As  long  as  we  keep  up  a  double  set  of  institutions, 
— one  dignified  and  intended  to  impress  the  many,  the  other  effi- 
cient and  intended  to  govern  the  many, — we  should  take  care  that 
the  two  match  nicely.  We  must  not  too  clearly  see  where  the 
one  begins  and  where  the  other  ends.  This  is  in  part  effected 
by  conceding  some  subordinate  power  to  the  august  part  of  our 
polity,  but  it  is  equally  aided  by  keeping  an  aristocratic  element 
in  the  useful  part  of  our  polity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  same 
feelings  which  maintain  that  dignified  part,  also  insert  the  impo- 
sing part  in  the  lower  but  sovereign  chamber.  Aristocracy  is  a 
power  in  the  "  constituencies."  A  man  who  is  an  honourable  or  a 
baronet,  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  or  better  yet,  perhaps,  a  real 
earl,  though  Irish,  will  be  coveted  by  half  the  electing  bodies; 
and,  cceteris  paribus^  a  manufacturer's  son  would  have  no  chance 
against  him.  The  reality  of  a  deferential  feeling  in  the  community 
is  tested  by  the  actual  election  of  the  class  deferred  to,  where  there 
is  a  large  free  choice  betwixt  it  and  other  classes. 

Subject  therefore  to  the  two  minor,  but  still  not  inconsiderable 
defects  I  have  named,  Parliament  conforms  itself  accurately  enough, 
both  as  a  chooser  of  executives  and  as  a  legislature,  to  the  formed 
opinion  of  the  country.  Similarly,  and  subject  to  the  same  excep- 
tions, it  expresses  the  nation's  opinion  in  words  well,  when  it 
happens  that  words,  not  laws,  are  wanted.  On  foreign  matters, 
when  we  cannot  legislate,  whatever  the  English  nation  thinks,  or 
thinks  it  thinks,  as  to  the  critical  events  of  the  world,  whether  in 
Denmark,  in  Italy,  or  America,  and  no  matter  whether  it  thinks 
wisely  or  unwisely,  that  same  something,  wise  or  unwise,  will  be 
thoroughly  well  said  in  Parliament.  The  lyrical  function  of  Par- 
liament, if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  is  well  done ;  it  pours  out  in 
characteristic  words  the  characteristic  heart  of  the  nation.  And  it 
can  do  little  more  useful.  Now  that  free  government  is  in  Europe 
so  rare  and  in  America  so  distant,  the  opinion,  even  the  incomplete, 
erroneous,  rapid  opinion  of  the  free  English  people  is  invaluable. 
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It  may  be  very  wrong,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  unique ;  and  if  it  is  right, 
it  is  sure  to  contain  matter  of  great  magnitude ;  for  it  is  only  a  firet- 
class  matter  in  distant  things  which  a  free  people  ever  sees  or  learns. 
The  English  people  must  miss  a  thousand  minutire  that  continental 
bureaucracies  know  even  too  well ;  but  if  they  see  a  cardinal  truth 
which  those  bureaucracies  miss,  that  cardinal  truth  may  greatly  help 
the  world. 

But  if  in  these  ways,  and  subject  to  these  exceptions,  Parliament 
by  its  policy  and  its  speech  well  embodies  and  expresses  public 
opinion,  I  own  I  think  it  must  be  concedeil  that  it  is  not  equally 
successful  in  elevating  public  opinion.  The  teaching  task  of  Par- 
liament is  the  task  it  does  worst.  Probably  at  this  moment  it  is 
natural  to  exaggerate  this  defect.  The  greatest  teacher  of  all  in 
Parliament,  the  head-master  of  the  nation,  the  great  elevator  of  the 
country — so  far  as  Parliament  elevates  it — must  be  the  Prime 
Minister;  he  has  an  influence,  an  authority,  a  facilitjMu  giving  a 
great  tone  to  discussion,  or  a  mean  tone,  which  no  other  man  has.  Now 
Lord  Palmerston  for  many  years  had  steadily  ap{)lied  his  mind  to 
giving,  not  indeed  a  mean  tone,  but  a  light  tone,  to  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  One  of  his  greatest  admirers  has  since  his  death  told 
a  story  of  which  he  scarcely  sees,  or  seems  to  see,  the  full  effect 
When  Lord  Palmerston  was  first  made  leader  of  the  House,  his 
jaunty  manner  was  not  at  all  popular,  and  some  predicted  failure. 
"  No,"  said  an  old  member,  "  he  will  soon  educate  us  dxmm  to  his 
level ;  the  House  will  soon  prefer  this  Ha !  Ha  !  style  to  the  wit  of 
Canning  and  the  gravity  of  Peel."  I  am  afraid  we  must  own  iiat 
the  prophecy  was  accomplished.  No  prime  minister,  so  popular  and 
so  influential,  has  ever  left  in  the  public  memory  so  little  noble  teach- 
ing. Twenty  years  hence,  when  men  inquire  as  to  the  then  fiiding 
memory  of  Palmerston,  we  shall  be  able  to  point  to  no  great  truth 
which  he  taught,  no  great  distinct  policy  which  he  embodied,  no 
noble  words  which  once  fascinated  his  age,  and  which,  in  after  years, 
men  would  not  willingly  let  die.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  say  "  he  had 
a  genial  manner,  a  firm,  sound  sense;  he  had  a  kind  of  cant  of 
insincerity,  but  we  always  knew  what  he  meant ;  he  had  the  brain  of 
a  ruler  in  the  clothes  of  a  man  of  fashion."  The  House  of  Commons 
now,  when  it  has  so  long  taken  the  tone  of  its  teaching  from  suchs 
statesman,  is  likely  to  have  taught  the  nation  worse,  and  elevated  it 
less,  than  usual. 

I  think,  however,  that  a  correct  observer  would  decide  that  in 
general,  and  onjprinciple,  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  teach  the 
public  as  much  as  it  might  teach  it,  or  as  the  public  would  wish  to 
learn.  I  do  not  wish  very  abstract,  very  philosophical,  very  hari 
matters  to  be  stated  in  Parliament  The  teaching  there  given  mtist 
be  popular,  and  to  be  popular  it  must  be  concrete,  embodied,  short 
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The  problem  is  to  know  the  highest  truth  which  the  people  will  bear, 
and  to  inculcate  and  preach  that.  Certainly  Lord  Palmerston  did 
not  preach  it  He  a  little  degraded  us  by  preaching  a  doctrine  just 
below  our  own  standard ; — a  doctrine  not  enough  below  us  to  repel 
ns  much,  but  yet  enough  below  to  harm  us  by  augmenting  a  world- 
liness  which  needed  no  addition,  and  diminishing  a  love  of  prin- 
ciple and  philosophy  which  by  no  means  wanted  diminution. 

In  comparison  with  the  debates  of  any  other  assembly,  it  is  true 
the  debates  by  the  English  Parliament  are  most  instructive.  The 
debates  in  the  American  Congress  have  little  teaching  efficacy ;  it  is 
the  chiiracteristic  vice  of  Presidential  Government  to  deprive  them  of 
that  efficacy;  in  that  government  a  debate  in  the  legislature  has  little 
effect,  for  it  cannot  turn  out  the  executive,  and  the  executive  can 
veto  all  it  decides.  The  French  Chambers  are  suitable  appendages 
to  an  Empire  which  desires  the  power  of  despotism  without  its 
shame  ;  they  prevent  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  being  quite  correct 
when  they  say  there  is  no  free  speech :  a  few  permitted  objectors  fill 
the  air  with  eloquence,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  often  true,  and 
always  vain.  The  debates  in  an  English  Parliament  fill  a  space  in 
the  world  which,  in  these  auxiliary  chambers,  is  not  possible.  But  I 
think  any  one  who  compares  the  discussions  on  great  questions  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  press,  with  the  discussions  in  Parliament,  will  feel 
that  there  is  (of  course  amid  much  exaggeration  and  vagueness)  a 
greater  vigour  and  a  higher  meaning  in  the  writing  than  in  the 
speech;  a  vigour  which  the  public  appreciate — a  meaning  that  they 
like  to  hear. 

The  Saturday  Review  said,  some  years  since,  that  the  ability  of 
Parliament  was  a  "protected  ability;"  an  ability  protected  by  a 
differential  duty  of  at  least  £2,000  a  year.  Naturally,  the  actual 
House  of  Commons,  representing  only  mind  coupled  with  property,  is 
not  equal  in  mind  to  a  legislature  chosen  for  mind  only,  and  whether 
accompanied  by  wealth  or  not  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  see 
a  representation  of  pure  mind ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  main 
thesis  of  this  essay.  I  maintain  that  Parliament  ought  to  embody 
the  public  opinion  of  the  English  nation ;  and,  certainly,  that  opinion 
is  much  more  fixed  by  its  property  than  by  its  mind.  The  "  too 
clever  by  half"  people,  who  live  in  "  Bohemia,"  ought  to  have  no 
more  influence  in  Parliament  than  they  have  in  England,  and  they  can 
scarcely  have  less.  Still,  after  every  great  abatement  and  deduction, 
I  think  the  country  would  bear  a  little  more  mind  ;  and  that  there  is 
a  profusion  of  opulent  dulness  in  Parliament  which  might  a  little — 
though  only  a  little — be  pruned  away. 

The  only  function  of  Parliament  which  remains  to  be  considered 
is  the  informing  function,  as  I  just  now  called  it :  the  function  which 
belongs  to  it,  or  to  members  of  it,  to  bring  before  the  nation  the 
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ideas,  grievances,  and  wishes  of  special  classes.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  what  I  have  called  its  teaching  function.  In  life, 
no  doubt,  the  two  run  one  into  another.  But  so  do  many  things  which 
it  is  ver}'  important  in  definition  to  separate.  The  fact  of  two  things 
being  often  found  togetiier  is  rather  a  reason  for,  than  an  objection  to, 
separafting  them  in  idea.  Sometimes  they  are  7Wt  found  together,  and 
then  we  may  be  puzzled  if  we  have  not  trained  ourselves  to  separate 
them.  The  teaching  function  brin<;s  true  ideas  before  the  nation: 
it  is  the  function  of  the  highest  minds  in  the  nation.  The  expressive 
function  brings  only  special  ideas,  and  is  the  function  of  only  special 
minds.  Each  class  has  its  ideas,  wants,  and  notions ;  and  certain 
minds  are  ingrained  with  these  ideas,  wants,  and  notions.  Such 
sectarian  conceptions  are  not  those  by  which  a  determining  nation 
should  regulate  its  policy,  nor  are  orators,  animated  by  such  con- 
ceptions, and  caring  for  little  else,  safe  guides  in  policy.  But  those 
orators  should  be  heard  ;  those  conceptions  should  be  kept  in  sight 
The  great  maxim  of  modern  thought  is  not  only  the  toleration  of 
everything,  but  the  examination  of  ever}'thing.  It  is  by  examining 
very  bare,  very  dull,  very  unpromising  things,  that  modern  science 
has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  There  is  a  story  of  a  great  chemist  who 
said  he  owed  half  his  fame  to  his  habit  of  examining,  after  his 
experiments,  what  was  going  to  be  thrown  away :  everybody  knew 
the  result  of  the  experiment  itself,  but  in  the  refuse  matter  there 
were  many  little  facts  and  unknown  changes  which  suggested  the 
discoveries  of  a  famous  life,  to  a  person  capable  of  looking  for  them. 
So  it  is  with  the  special  notions  of  particular  classes,  and  especially 
of  isolated  and  neglected  classes.  They  may  have  in  them  comple- 
mentary elements  of  truth  which  may  be  small,  but,  if  we  happen  to 
know  the  rest  of  the  truth,  are  the  very  elements  which  we  now 
require. 

This  doctrine  was  well  known  to  our  ancestors.  They  laboured, 
to  give  a  character  to  the  various  constituencies,  or  to  many  of  them- 
They  wished  that  the  shipping  trade,  the  wool  trade,  the  linen  trad 
should  each  have  their  spokesmen  :  that  the  unsectional  Parliament* 
should  know  what  each  section  in  the  nation  thought  befofe  it  gave  th^ 
national  decision.  This  is  the  true  reason  for  admitting  the  workings 
classes  to  a  share  in  the  representation,  at  least  as  far  as  the  composi — ' 
tion  of  Parliament  is  to  be  improved  by  that  admission.  A  great  man 
ideas,  a  great  many  feelings  have  gathered  among  the  town  artizans 
a  peculiar  intellectual  life  has  sprung  up  among  them.  They  belier*^ 
that  they  have  interests  which  are  misconceived  or  neglected ;  thaT^ 
they  know  something  which  others  do  not  know  ;  that  the  though 
of  Parliament  are  not  as  their  thoughts.  They  ought  to  be  allowed 
try  to  convince  Parliament;  their  notions  ought  to  be  stated  as  thos^  - 
of  other  classes  are  stated ;   their  advocates  should  be  heard 
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other  people's  advocates  are  heard.  Before  the  Reform  Bill,  there 
was  a  recognised  machinery  for  that  pm^pose.  The  member  for 
Westminster,  and  other  members,  were  elected  by  miiversal  suffrage 
(or  what  was  in  substance  such);  those  members  did,  in  their  day, 
state  what  were  the  grievances  and  ideas — or  were  thought  to  be 
the  grievances  and  ideas — of  the  working  classes.  It  was  the  single, 
uniform,  imbending  franchise  introduced  in  1832  that  has  caused 
much  of  this  difficulty,  as  it  has  others. 

Until  such  a  change  is  made  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
defective,  just  as  the  House  of  Lords  was  defective.  It  will  not 
Uk}k  right  As  long  as  the  Lords  do  not  come  to  the  House  of  Lords 
we  may  prove  on  paper  that  it  is  a  good  revising  chamber,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  make  the  literary  argument  felt.  Just  so,  as  long 
as  a  great  class,  known  to  have  political  thoughts,  known  to  have 
political  wishes,  congregated  in  political  localities,  is  without  notorious 
effectual  advocates  in  Parliament,  we  may  prove  on  paper  that  our 
representation  is  adequate,  but  the  world  will  not  believe  it.  There 
ifl  a  saying  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  in  politics  "gross  appear- 
ances are  great  realities."  It  is  in  vain  to  prove  that  the  working 
classes  have  no  grievances ;  that  the  middle  classes  have  done  all 
for  them  which  they  can,  and  so  on  with  a  crowd  of  arguments 
which  I  need  not  repeat,  for  the  newspapers  keep  them  in  type,  and 
many  people  can  say  them  by  heart.  But  so  long  as  the  "gross 
appearance"  is  that  there  is  no  evident,  incessant,  indisputable 
body  of  representatives  to  speak  the  notions  and  feelings  of  the 
artizans,  the  "  great  reality "  will  be  a  diffused  dissatisfaction. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  in  vain  to  prove  that  Gatton  and  Old 
Sarum  were  valuable  seats,  and  sent  good  members.  Everybody 
said,  "  Why,  there  are  no  people  there."  Just  so  everybody  must 
say  now,  "  Our  representative  system  must  be  imperfect,  for  an 
immense  class  has  no  members  to  speak  for  it."  The  only  answer 
to  the  cry  against  constituencies  without  inhabitants  was  to  transfer 
their  power  to  constituencies  with  inhabitants.  Just  so,  the  way  to 
stop  the  complaint  that  artizans  have  no  members  is  to  give  them 
members, — to  create  a  body  of  representatives,  chosen  by  artizans, 
qrmpathising  with  artizans,  believing, as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say, "that 
aitizanism  is  the  one  thing  needful." 

Such  are,  I  believe,  the  great  excellencies  and  the  principal  faults 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  tried  in  the  calm  crucible  of  philo- 
sophical analysis.  Before  this  essay  reaches  my  readers,  but  after 
it  leaves  me,  the  constitution  of  Parliament  will  have  been  subjected 
to  the  rougher  usage  of  practical  discussion.  Perhaps  before  the 
Beform  question  will  be  settled,  another  number  of  this  Review  may 
give  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  argument  of  practice  with  the 
aigoment  of  philosophy.  Walter  Bagehot. 
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Note. — I  am  well  aware  that  the  adyocatos  of  Mr.  Hare's  schefme  will  not 
consider  its  claims  settled  by  such  a  discussion  as  I  have  given  in  the  text.  I 
have  treated  the  question  upon  princii)lc ;  I  have  said  ttiat  in  all  cases  the 
optional  transferability  of  votes  from  constituency  to  constituency  lends  to 
certain  results  which  are  plainly  mischievous  ;  I  have  given  a  general  demon- 
stration that  it  must  be  so.  But  Mr.  Uare  and  his  friends  will  require  of  me 
to  show  how  in  his  case  it  is  so.  The  demand  is  difficult,  because  the  space  at 
my  disposal  is  but  limited,  and  Mr.  Hare's  details  are  very  complex.  I  will  put 
the  matter  iis  intelligibly  as  I  can. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  lies  in  his  voting-ticket.  That  is  the  instra- 
mcnt  by  which  his  true  constituencies  are  made ;  by  which  the  voter  signifies 
his  choice — says  what  candidate  ho  prefers  to  vote  for.  It  is  a  voting-paper 
constructed  in  successive  hypotheses.  It  says :  If  A.  wants  my  vote,  I  will  vote 
for  A. ;  but  if  A.  does  not  want  my  vote,  I  will  vote  for  B. ;  and  if  B.  does  not 
want  my  vote,  I  will  vote  for  C. ;  and  if  C.  does  not  want  my  vote,  I  will  vote 
for  D. ;  and  so  on,  down  to  Z.  Mr.  Hare  never  fails  in  accuracy.  He  gives  in 
full  the  clause  enacting  that  such  voting-papers  be  used,  and  their  exact  form. 
They  are  these : — 

XIV.  Every  vote  shall  be  given  on  a  document  setting  forth  the  name  and  addreai  of 
the  elector,  hie  number  on  the  register  of  ekctors,  and  the  name  of  the  candidate  for 
whom  the  vote  is  given  ;  and  if  the  vote  be  intended,  in  the  events  pro\'ided  for  by  thii 
Act,  to  be  tnmsferred  to  any  other  candidate  or  candidates,  then  the  names  of  such  other 
candidate  or  candidates  must  be  added  in  distinct  numerical  order  in  the  form  following, 
viz: — 


^ame. 
Address. 
Vote,  No. 


Parish  of 


Borough  of 


The  above-named  elector  hereby  records  his  vote  for  the  candidate  named  first  in  the 
subjoined  list,  or  in  the  events  provided  for  by  Statute  for  the  other  csTididatffi 

successively,  in  their  numerical  order,  \-iz. : — 


1 

9 

2 

10 

3 

11 

4 

12 

5 

13 

6 

14 

7 

15 

8 

16 

et  seq. 
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Now  I  say  tha!:  such  a  mode  of  voting  brings  out  in  their  worst  form  the 
necessary  defects  of  voluntary  constituencies,  because  it  establishes  voluntaiy 
constituencies,  if  I  may  use  a  mathematical  phrase,  of  so  high  an  order.  A 
voter  has  a  first  will,  a  second  will,  a  third  will.  If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a 
power  in  the  voter  to  transfer  his  vote  from  constituency  to  constituency  even 
once  is  dangerous,  the  power  to  shift  it  about  thus  often  must  be  vary 
dangerous. 

On  the  face  of  the  matter  any  good  electioneering  agent  would  say  that  this 
voting-paper  was  made  to  help  him.  No  one  could  be  sure  that  his  vote 
would  be  of  use  without  some  skilled  guidance  or  without  some  communication 
with  others.  The  agent  gives  this  guidance  and  arranges  that  communi- 
cation. The  problem  of  every  party  is  to  bring  in  as  many  membei's  as  they 
can  of  the  sort  of  people  they  like  best.  A  friend  of  mine — a  rather  i*eckless 
person — said,  "Well,  if  Hare  wins,  I  shall  vote  for  everybody  I  know."  But 
X  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  no  one  he  knew  would  get  in.  He  did  not  know 
many  people  others  would  vote  for,  and  so  all  his  list  would  be  cast  out  at  the 
last,  because  they  had  no  votes  but  his.  Of  course  an  unknown  man  may 
vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Goschen,  or  any  one  else  whom  every  one 
knows,  but  for  them  his  vote  is  useless.  They  are  No.  1  and  No.  2,  who 
are  on  all  the  papers,  who  need  only  a  very  few.  The  difficulty  is  about  tho 
lower  names  on  the  list.  A  vote  will  be  of  use  when  it  is  arranged  so  as 
to  combine  with  other  votes,  and  will  be  of  no  use  when  it  is  not  so  combined. 
A  voter  cannot  know  that  a  paper  he  himself  draws  up  will  bo  of  use ;  he 
must  go  to  an  agent ;  and  then,  being  sure  of  correlative  suflrages,  he  will 
be  confident  of  utilising  his  own.  Everything  depends  on  ari*anging  that, 
after  his  first  names  are  cancelled,  his  vote  for  a  name  far  down  his  list  fit 
with  other  papers  whoso  first  names  are  also  cancelled;  and  no  one  can  do 
that  but  an  election  agent.  No  one  can  settle  voting-papers  but  those  whose 
business  it  is. 

This  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  worst  fonn  of  voluntary  constituency — that  which 
is  under  the  guidance  of  skilled  manipulators.  And  to  this  worst  form,  on 
account  of  its  great  complexity — of  its  extreme  voluntariness,  so  to  say,  and  of 
the  difficulty  a  voter  would  feel  in  exercising  his  many  options,  so  as  to  use  them 
best,  or  to  be  sure  of  achieving  anything  by  them  at  all — ^Mr.  Hare's  scheme 
most  inclines.  But  it  is  also  compatible  with  the  simpler  form  in  which  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons — «ay  the  congregations  of  three  or  four  chapels — 
combine  to  choose  a  minister :  if  they  take  a  perfectly  unknown  man,  they  aro 
certain  of  having  him  all  to  themselves.  They  need  name  on  theii*  papers  their 
delegate  and  him  only. 

In  both  cases  the  member  would  probably  be  a  violent  man,  because  he  was 
selected  in  one  case  by  party  managers,  who  profess  to  look,  and  ought  to  look, 
only  for  a  party  man ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  he  would  be  chosen  by  an 
association  of  persons  leagued  on  certain  principles,  and  looking  to  those  prin- 
ciples only.  In  neither  case  would  the  member  be  independent,  for  both  the 
**  earnest'*  constituency  and  the  cunning  wire-pullers  would  dismiss  him  if  ho 
voted  as  they  did  not  wish. 

To  follow  the  matter  into  detail  would  require  a  volume  as  long  as  Mr.  Hare's 
own,  for  the  nature  of  his  exact  arrangements  is  such  that  no  one  can  explain 
them  concisely.  But  I  only  mean  here  to  indicate  the  general  mode  in  which 
the  vicious  principle  of  the  system  would  bear*  its  inevitable  fruit.  Tho 
vicionsness  of  that  principle  I  have  shown,  I  think,  above. 


THE  CASE  OF  IRELAND. 

If  there  were  an  International  Court  established  as  a  supreme  tribunal 
to  whose  decisions  all  States  should  submit,  and  to  which  oppressed 
nationalities  might  appeal,  there  is  some  reason  to  appTrehend — judg- 
ing from  the  tone  of  the  continental  and  the  American  press,  and 
from  the  speeches  of  such  English  statesmen  as  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill — that  in  the  case  of  Ireland  v.  England  the  verdict  would 
be  for  the  plaintiff,  with  heavy  damages.  If  the  tribunal  could 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  divorce  court,  and  cruelty  and  neglect 
could  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  it  ia 
quite  possible  that  Ireland  might  obtain  a  decree  for  separation. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  all  Europe  would  concur 
in  the  opinion  recently  expressed  by  the  Opinion  Nationaley  that 
"  England  is  being  punished  for  the  injustice  she  has  been  guilty  of 
towards  Ireland, — for  her  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  whole  people, 
— ^for  her  egotism  and  rehgious  fanaticism ;  and  that  the  English 
clergy  would  give  an  infinitely  greater  proof  of  its  respect  for  moral 
law,  and  the  Divine  law  which  governs  humanity,  if,  instead  of  order- 
ing, as  it  has  just  done,  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for  the  cattle 
disease,  it  ordered  one  for  the  injustice  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
committed  against  the  Irish  nation.  But  they  will  pray  for  the  salva- 
tion of  bulls,  and  scourge  poor  Ireland.  Such  is  the  logic  of  great 
criminals."  And  in  reference  to  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  few  of  the  nations  or  governments  of  Christendom 
that  do  not  wait,  with  no  very  friendly  feeling  for  England,  to  see 
"  what  force  and  energy  there  is  in  the  passion  of  a  persecuted,  dis- 
inherited, starving  people,  whose  only  salvation  is  in  expatriation 
en  tnasse,'* 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  foreign  WTiters  to  imderstand  the  reaLl 
case  of  Ireland ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  find-1 
such  contradictory  opinions  expressed,  not  only  in  the  English  journalsMr 
but  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  English  statesmen,  who  hav^ 
been  debating  Irish  questions  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Hous^ 
of  Commons,  with  the  benefit  of  some  himdreds  of  blue-books.  Ar^- 
home  and  abroad,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  we  find  the  moe  ^ 
obstinate  adherence  to  one-sided  representations.  One  set  of  orator"^ 
and  writers  will  see  only  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  and  another  onl^^ 
the  case  of  the  defendant.  A  thorough,  impartial,  judicial  review 
the  state  of  Ireland,  past  and  present,  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
world.  False  impressions  are  continually  produced  by  speaking 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  as  if  the  country  were  inhabited  only  by  one 
belonging  to  one  Church,  forgetting  that  on  the  side  of  England 
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Protestantism  would  be  ranged,  in  case  of  war,  one-third  of  the 
population  and  nine-tenths  of  the  men  of  property.  There  are  three 
nations  mingled  together,  more  or  less  completely,  on  the  Irish  soil — 
the  Irish  Catholics,  the  English  Protestants,  and  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. The  last  are  concentrated  in  the  North  ;  and  Mr.  Roebuck 
thinks  that  in  case  of  civil  war  "  the  North  would  put  down  the 
South."  Well,  the  North  generally  does  beat  the  South  in  thiB  long 
run,  as  it  ha^  done  in  America ;  but  both  North  and  South  in  that 
country  have  some  reason  now  to  regret  that  they  have  put  their 
strength  and  endurance  to  the  test.  Ireland  would  have  equal  reason 
to  rue  such  an  experiment.  Of  the  issue,  however,  there  need  be  no 
doubt.  If  the  Irish  were  left  to  light  it  out  among  themselves,  the 
men  of  the  British  race  woxild  remain  masters  of  the  island.  They 
are  the  ascendant  race,  and  their  habits  of  ruling,  their  intelligence, 
their  power  of  organisation,  their  union,  their  resources,  would,  in 
the  end,  give  them  the  victory,  and  a  bloody  and  disastrous  victory 
it  would  be. 

But  however  that  might  be,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  right 
conclusion  on  the  case  of  Ireland  without  considering  the  various 
conflicting  social  forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  country.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  including  the  professional  and  mercan 
tile  classes,  all  the  population  of  British  descent,  with  most  of  the 
landowners,  who  represent  the  chief  families  of  the  old  Celtic  clans, 
are  attached  to  British  connection,  and  are  disposed  to  merge  dis- 
tinctions of  nationality  and  race  in  one  community  of  British  subjects. 
But  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes — the  existing 
representatives  of  the  "  mere  Irish "  of  former  ages,  and  of  the 
survivors  of  the  penal  code — are  still  more  or  less  subject  to  chronic 
disaflTection,  and  cherish  an  inveterate  animosity  against  England. 
And  as  the  majority  of  the  priests  have  sprung  from  the  same 
classes,  and  have  inherited  the  same  instinct  of  morbid  nationality 
— ^the  result  of  long  ages  of  injustice  and  proscription — they 
naturally  sympathise  with  their  flocks,  and  passionately  denoimce 
the  English  Government.  There  are  exceptions  it  is  true.  Many 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  especially  the  men  of  greatest  ability, 
wisdom,  and  experience,  are  free  from  this  unhappy  bias.  But  of 
the  majority  of  the  native  Irish  and  their  clergy,  it  may  be  said  that 
rebellion  runs  in  their  blood,  and  is  bred  in  the  bone.  Nor  is  this 
true  merely  of  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  popidation, — pure  Celts, 
indeed,  are  not  at  all  so  numerous  in  Ireland  as  most  public  writers 
imagine,  nor  do  they  count  for  much  in  the  forces  of  society.  They 
are  found  among  the  moimtains  of  Donegal,  Connaught,  Kerry,  and 
the  wild  districts  of  Mimster ;  but  they  are  now  the  poor  and  feeble 
remnant  of  a  dwarfed  and  degraded  race,  by  which  almost  cxclu- 
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siycly  the  English  agricultural  labour  market  is  supplied  with  hands 
for  gathering  in  the  harvest.  The  Koman  Catholic  peasantry  who 
inhabit  the  richer  and  better  portions  of  the  country,  are  generally 
of  a  mixed  race,  and  quite  a  superior  breed  of  men.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  among  them,  and  not  among  the  down-trodden,  si^iritless 
Celtic  clans,  the  most  dangerous  elements  of  rebeUion  have  always 
been  found.  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kildare,  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kil- 
kenny, King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  Waterford,  Cork,  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  Louth,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Meath,  and  West- 
meath,  counties  in  which  Irish  and  English  blood  have  mingled  most 
j&'eely  from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  present  time,  have  been  the 
scenes  of  nearly  all  the  political  and  agrarian  combinations  that  have 
given  the  English  Government  most  trouble,  and  called  for  the 
great  c»st  number  of  coercion  acts.  It  was  in  the  most  English 
counties  of  "  the  Pale,"  where  the  Irish  language  had  not  been 
spoken  for  ages,  that  the  Rebellion  of  1798  raged  most  furiously, 
and  that  the  anti-tithe  war  became  most  formidable.  It  is  not  from 
them  the  cries  of  distress,  the  clamorous  appeals  to  charity,  and  the 
ceaseless  whining  of  complaint  have  proceeded.  They  are  energetic, 
self-reliant,  and  wherever  the  landlords  give  them  fair  play,  pros- 
perous cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  want  nothing  but  just  govern- 
ment, and  reasonable  encouragement  for  their  industry.  It  is  not 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  that  solicit  alms  for  their  consti- 
tuents, or  utter  idle  threats  of  rebellion,  or  bear  ^vitness  to  wide- 
spread disaflfection.  The  mingled  petitions  and  demmciations,  with 
a  wailing  accompaniment  of  perpetual  complaints,  proceed  from  th^ 
southern  and  western  districts,  in  which  the  old  Irish  most  abound^ 
where  the  native  language  still  prevails,  where  the  old  clan  system 
lingers  in  the  glens  and  mountains,  where  the  education  of  th^ 
peasantry  has  been  confined  to  monks  and  nuns,  and  where  absentteu-  ' 
landlords  have  left  their  ten ants-at- will  at  the  mercy  of  attorneys, 
who  constitute  half  the  land-agents  of  Ireland,  and  being  paid  by 
commission  on  the  rental  and  enriched  by  law  costs,  have  the 
powerful  interest,  in  extracting  the  uttermost  shilling  from  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  and  crushing  out  the  hope  of  being  ever  able 
better  their  condition. 

There  is  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a  considerable  portion  of 
population  that  has  been  severely  tried  by  the  transition  state  ol 
society  during  the  last  few  years.     The  small  farmers,  as  a  class, 
given  up  in  despair  the  struggle  to  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,, 
in  consequence  of  free  trade,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  t< 
make  farming  pay  without  capital.     It  is  not  without  bitter  feelings— =^ 
that  these  people  have  relinquished  their  homesteads  and  emigrated — 
to  America,  or  sunk  to  the  rank  of  day-labourers.     The  high  prices^ 
of  cattle  and  live  stock  generally  have  caused  the  larger  farmers  tor 
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now  their  land  out  of  cultivation  simply  because  grazing  pays  better ; 
d  they  thus  at  once  escape  the  risks  of  an  uncertain  climate,  and  the 
mble  and  loss,  perhaps  danger,  of  dealing  with  refractory  labourers, 
10,  instead  of  honestly  earning  their  wages,  may,  as  members  of 
rarian  combinations,  be  possibly  plotting  the  assassination  of  their 
iployers.     The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  there  has  been 

steady  demand  for  agricultural  labour ;  while  throughout  vast 
jtricts  of  country  there  are  no  resident  gentry  or  capitalists  of  any 
ad  to  give  employment  to  the  people,  and  few  farmers  able  to  spend 
y  money  in  the  improvement  of  the  land.  Even  if  they  had  money; 
ey  would  hoard  it  unprofitably,  or  put  it  in  some  bank  where  the 
ent  could  not  hear  of  it,  rather  than  invest  it  in  the  soil,  because 
len  once  so  invested  it  would  be  lost  to  them  and  theirs  for  ever, 
d  become  instantly  by  law  the  property  of  the  landlord,  who  could, 
d  in  the  majority  of  cases  would,  put  on  an  additional  rent  in  pro- 
rtion  to  the  value  of  the  improvements.  The  heart  of  industry  is 
OS  sickened  and  its  hand  paralysed,  while  the  chronic  disaflSiection 
[lerited  from  past  ages  is  inflamed  by  a  burning  sense  of  present 
justice.  The  peasantry  cannot  cherish  loyalty  towards  a  Govem- 
mt  under  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live  by  industry  in  the 
id  of  their  birth, — under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrj"  must 
cleared  off  to  make  way  for  cattle  and  sheep ;  while  the  expatriation 

the  people  is  a  matter  of  national  thanksgiving  and  the  plague 
long  cattle  a  matter  of  national  humiliation.  The  sons  of  those 
lall  farmers  have  been  educated  in  the  national  schools ;  but  their 
ucation,  instead  of  bettering  their  temporal  condition,  has  made 
em  feel  that  condition  more  keenly.  Their  discontent  has  been 
stared  by  reading  the  literature  of  a  fanatical  nationality,  and 
(wspapers  which  exist  by  pandering  to  the  morbid  feelings  thus 
.gendered.  The  historj^  of  their  country,  which  they  study,  is  as 
flammatory  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  light  of  the  conflagra- 
ins  which  consumed  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  homes  of  their 
refathers  ;  and  for  existing  monumental  illustrations  of  this  history 
^y  see,  beside  the  ivj'-clad  neglected  ruins  of  the  great  religious 
id  charitable  foundations  which  were  the  glory  of  their  countrj^  in 
Lst  ages,  the  untenanted  mansions  of  absentee  noblemen,  to  whose 
Loestors  the  surrounding  lands  were  assigned  by  confiscating  in- 
kders.  The  feelings  of  indignation  and  hatred  against  England 
bich  the  scene  excites  are  not  mitigated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
irish  church  which  stands  within  the  sacred  precincts,  presenting  a 
ntemptible  contrast  to  the  magnificent  structure  which  it  has  super- 
ded,  with  its  well- endowed  rector,  ministering  to  a  congregation  of 
renty  or  thirty  people,  while  a  thousand  members  of  the  disinherited 
lurch  kneel  upon  an  earthem  floor  in  a  rudely-constructed  chapel 

the  neighbouring  village.     Contrasts  like  these  are  visible  in  every 
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part  of  the  country,  and  are  fraught  with  associations  which  certainly 
do  not  foster  loyalty  to  the  power  by  which  those  changes  were 
violently  eflFectcd,  and  which  has  done  so  little  to  compensate  for  the 
desolation  and  spoliations  to  which  those  touching  and  venerable  monu- 
ments of  the  past  bear  witness. 

If  meditations  among  the  tombs  of  Ireland  awaken  such  painful 
reminiscences  in  the  minds  of  the  laity,  even  those  of  them  who  are 
least  educated — for  they  are  an  imaginative  people,  prone  to  brood 
over  the  past — how  much  more   powerful  must  be  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Some  of  the 
more  aged  of  these  have  been  educated  upon  the  Continent,  and  can 
tell  their  hearers  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
and  colleges  enjoyed  by  their  Church  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
Many  of  the  younger  priests  also  have  resided  in  foreign  cities,  or 
travelled  over  the  Continent  occasionally ;  and  they,  by  the  accounts 
they  give,  exalt  the  ideas  of  their  flocks  with  regard  to  the  power  and 
splendour  which  the  munificence  of  States  or  of  private  individuals 
has  conferred  upon  their  Church.     They  iiAl  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  so  in  Ireland  before  the  Reformation  ;  and  that  no  nation 
in  Europe  was  more  renowned  for  its  ecclesiastical  monuments  and 
its  charitable  institutions.     Even  the  home-bred  priests,  who  have 
never  left  their  owti  country,  who  have  been  educated  at  Maynooth, 
All  Hallows,  St.  Jaret's,  Carlow,  and  Thurles,  constantly  expatiate 
upon  this  theme  in  their  addresses  from  the  altar.     The  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  priests  have  sprung  from  the  people,  while  accounting 
for  their  strong  national  antipathies,  does  not  prevent  them  imbibing 
the  largest  measure  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit.     Each  one  of  them  was 
designated  for  the  priestly  office  from  early  boyhood,  thencefortli 
regarded  as  a  sacred  member  of  the  family,  and  for  some  ten  years 
of  his  life  educated  in  the  midst  of  monastic  influences  and  ascetic 
observances,  shut  in  from  the  world — all  calculated  to  give  him  th^ 
most  exalted  idea  of  the  character  he  was  about  to  assume  when  tb^ 
bishop's  hands  ordained  him  for  his  mission.     ^VTiile,  therefore,  ther"* 
is  a  thorough  sympathy  between  the  priest  and  his  flock  in  Irelan^A 
and  he  is  approached  by  the  humblest  of  them  with  the  greate^^^ 
confidence,  he  is  at  the  same  time  looked  up  to  with  feelings  ^^^ 
reverence  and  awe  for  the  spiritual  powers  and  functions  with  whi<^^-*^ 
he   is   invested,   to   which   Christians   of  other   denominations  sl^^ 
strangers.     We  may  well  conceive,  then,  the  effect  produced  by  tL-*® 
impassioned  declamations  of  these  trusted  guides  of  the  people,  wh^^^ 
they  depict  the  WTongs  of  their  country,  and  the  outrages  perpetrat^^^ 
in  past  ages  upon  their  national  Church,  which  was  first  plundei 
and  then  proscribed  and  persecuted.     They  quote  from  such  books 
Cobbett's  "  History  of  the  Reformation"  descriptions  of  the  spoliati^^^ 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  demolition  of  famous  reUgious  hou*^^- 
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rhey  give  iustances  of  sacrilegious  confiscation,  and  point  to  the  Pro- 
testant dukes  and  earls  who  now  enjoy  princely  revenues  from  the 
alienated  estates  of  the  Church.  They  recite  thrilling  narratives  of 
the  sufferings  of  hunted  priests,  who  exposed  their  lives  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  their  scattered  flocks  ;  of  martyred  bishops,  who  went 
to  the  scaffold  rather  than  apostatise  from  the  faith — the  victims  of 
a  cruel,  vindictive,  insatiable  spirit  of  persecution,  which  was  at 
length,  after  many  gallant  but  disastrous  struggles  for  freedom, 
embodied  in  a  penal  code,  the  atrocious  severity  of  which  excited  the 
horror  of  Christendom.  On  this  subject  they  quote  the  denunciations 
of  the  most  eminent  Protestant  writers  and  orators,  such  as  Edmund 
Burke,  Hallam,  Brougham,  and  Bright ;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
confiscations  they  are  able  to  appeal,  among  others,  to  the  admissions 
of  Lord  Clare,  the  great  Chancellor  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  who  in  a  speech  on  that  occasion  reminded  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  gentlemen  outlawed  for  the  rebellion  in  1688  niunbered 
3,978  ;  and  that  their  Irish  possessions,  as  far  as  could  be  computed, 
were  then  of  the  annual  value  of  £211,623,  and  comprised  1,060,792 
acres.  This  land  was  sold  under  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  reducing  the  rebels,  and  the  sale  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  a  new  set  of  adventurers.  But  this  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  confiscations.  Lord  Clare  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  statement  of  the  forfeitures  : — 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ulster  was 
confiscated,  containing  2,836,837  acres ;  let  out  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  at  the  Restoration,  7,800,000  acres ;  forfeitures  of  1688, 
1,060,792  acres;  total,  11,697,629.  The  noble  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded : — *'  So  the  whole  of  the  island  has  been  confiscated  with 
the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  families  of  English  blood, 
some  of  whom  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
recovered  their  possessions  before  Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  Republic  inflicted 
by  Cromwell ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  island  has  been 
confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
situation,  therefore,  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  revolution  stands 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited  world.  If  the  wars  of 
England,  carried  on  here  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been 
waged  against  a  foreign  enemy  the  inhabitants  would  have  retained 
their  possessions  under  the  established  law  of  civilised  nations,  and 
their  country  have  been  annexed  as  a  province  to  the  British 
Empire.*' 

From  the  same  authority  they  learn  that  the  English  policy  was 
"  a  declaration  of  perpetual  war  against  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  has  rendered  her  a  blank  amidst  the  nations  of  Euiope,  and 
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would,  he  feared,  long  oontinue  to  retaxd  her  progress  in  the  cirOifled 
world.'' 

The  Irish  priests,  familiar  with  passages  like  this,  from  ProtestB&t 
authors,  are  astonished  at  the  prejudice  of  such  statesmen  as  Mr. 
Koebuck,  who  can  see  no  difference  between  the  land  question  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.     It  should  be  remembered  that  in  IreLuad 
the  rebellious  chief,  whether  rightly  punished  by  forfieiture  or  no, 
was  not  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  territory  over  which  he  rukd. 
The  land  belonged  in  common  to  the  Sept ;  but  their  proprietoiy 
rights  were  utterly  disregarded.     And  with  respect  to  the  ezistii^ 
tenants  there  are  essential  differences,  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stufft 
Mill,  M.P.,  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy.     A  great  proportion 
of  the  cultivated  land  in  Ireland,  which  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
yielded  only  half-a-crown  an  acre,  and  was  worth  no  more,  now  pajB 
thirty  shillings  an  acre ;  and  the  whole  difference  in  the  value  has  ben 
produced  by  the  outlay  of  the  tenant,  the  landlord   having  doae 
nothing  all  the  time  but  receive  his  rents,  raising  th^a  periodically 
as  the  work  of  reclamation  and  improvement  advanced.     Besides  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  needs  legal  pro- 
tection more  than  the  English,  because  he  has  not  manufactures  to 
fall  back  upon.     Yet  even  the  large  English  owners  of  confiscated 
estates,  who  ought  to  be  models  of  good  landlordism,  make  it  a  rde 
to  refuse  leases,  to  their  most  respectable  and  substantial  tenantt. 
A   suggestive   illustration   of   this   occurred  about   a  year  ago  at 
Tinahely,  on  the  estato  of  Earl   Fitzwilliam,  comprising  a  large 
portion  of  the  county  Wicklow,  and  inherited  from  Lord  Straffisid, 
known  in  Ireland  as  "  Blade  Tom."     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  grand 
jurors  at  the  quarter-sessions  were  disqualified  because   they  vkk 
mere  tenants-at-will ;  and  consequently  the  business  of  the  sessioiiB 
could  not  proceed.     There  are  many  fine  houses  and  demesnes  on  tllii 
vast  estate,  but  the  occupiers  have  no  legal  interest  in  these  hddingi^ 
and  it  is  the  same  with  nearly  all  the  tenants,  so  that  Lord  Ftti- 
william,  if  he  chose,  or  his  successor,  might  depopulate  the  eoun^ 
from  Shillelagh  to  Rathdrum.      He  woidd  not  do  it  at  one  *'1A 
swoop,"  but  he  might  do  it  gradually  from  year  to  year,  by  fiCf«fWiBg 
up  the  rents,  and  by  restrictive  regulations  about  the  manageitieilt^f 
the  farms  that  would  render  payment  impossible.     Other  Icxrds  hai^'B 
cleared  off  the  population  on  a  tremendous  scale  in  less  favo«P0d 
parts  of  the  country. 

But  why  do  not  the  landlords  grant  leases,  which  would  slBCUife 
them  a  better  revenue  and  a  more  prosperous  tenantry,  white  A^ 
sovereign  would  have  more  loyal  and  contented  subjects?  No  rwflcSi 
but  one  can  be  assigned.  It  would  require  some  sacrifice  of  fecM 
power  and  unchristian  pride,  and  they  have  not  virtue  to  make  » 
They  prefer  a  dependent  and  disaffected  tenantry.     This  tenaafr*** 
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will  system  might  not  be  so  bad  if  the  landlords  were  resident  among 
the  people,  and  were  of  the  same  faith  and  blood  as  their  tenants, — 
like  some  of  those  in  Ulster,  such  as  Lord  Downshire  and  Lord 
Erne, — ^who  act  almost  like  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  Irish  clans ; 
consequently  their  tenants  will  follow  them  anywhere.  Many  of 
the  old  race  of  Irish  landlords  in  the  south  and  west,  swept  away 
by  the  Encumbered  Estates*  Court,  bore  this  relation  to  the  people, 
and  were  idolised.  But  they  have  been  followed  by  a  class  of  navt 
homines,  who  regard  their  newly-acquired  estates  solely  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  per-centage  on  the 
capital  invested.  If  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant  calculates  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  farmhouses  on  the  estate,  set  down  in 
the  rental  as  **  tenants-at-will,"  would  pay  him  only  5  per  cent, 
while  cattle  would  pay  him  6  per  cent.,  the  people  must  go.  The 
law  allows  it,  and  the  sheriff  clears  the  country  by  means  of  "  a  crow- 
bar brigade." 

I  have  digressed  upon  these  points  to  show  that  although  the 
clerical  tribunes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  often  speak  much 
too  strongly  on  the  land  question,  and  even  indulge  sometimes  in 
altar  denunciations,  there  is  real  ground  for  complaint ;  if  there  were 
not,  we  may  be  sure  their  declamation  woxild  soon  lose  its  effect.  I 
have  done  so  for  another  reason.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  when 
the  matter  is  probed,  that  this  land  grievance  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  malady  which  has  so  often  baflfled  the  skill  of  State  doctors  ; 
and  that  if  a  remedy  coxild  be  applied,  national  animosity  and 
r<eligious  bigotry,  with  all  the  irritating  s^inptoms,  would  gradually 
give  way.  The  Irish  Catholics  are  not  an  intolerant  people.  Speak- 
ing from  personal  experience,  I  can  testify  that,  taking  the  mass  of 
the  population,  there  is  no  body  of  Christians  in  Ireland  that  have 
more  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience  in  their  neighbours,  or 
that  will  more  patiently  hear  arguments  against  their  creed.  But 
they  hate  proselytism,  knowing  that  religion  has  so  often  been  made 
the  pretext  of  oppression,  and  that  it  is  still  the  pretext  of  a  poli- 
tical ascendency  on  the  part  of  a  small  minority  of  the  nation, 
representing  the  ancient  colony  that  warred  for  four  centuries 
against  the  Irish  Enemy," — meaning  the  Irish  nation, — and 
warred  for  one  object  only  —  to  get  possession  of  the  lands,  and 
make  the  inhabitants  their  serfs  and  slaves.  This  war  was  waged 
with  as  much  cruelty,  ^vith  as  much  disregard  for  the  commonest 
rights  of  humanity,  when  the  invaders,  aggressors,  and  persecutors 
were  Catholics,  as  in  the  worst  times  of  the  Elizabethan,  the  Crom- 
wellian, .  or  the  Williamite  wars.  After  carefully  studying  the 
reoords  of  the  period  between  the  conquest  by  Henry  II.  and  the 
Reformation,  I  can  find  no  modem  parallel  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Engliflh  Catholics  towards  the  Irish  Catholics,  but  the  fediing  of 
the  whites  of  Jamaica  towards  the  blacks.     No  negroes  fared  the 
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better  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  Jamaica  because  they  were 
Protestants ;  they  were  flogged,  shot,  and  hanged  all  the  same  as 
if  they  had  been  idolaters  and  cannibals.  It  is  probable  that  the 
utterance  of  a  prayer,  or  a  text  of  Scripture,  would  have  increased 
the  rage  of  their  fiendish  tonnentors  and  executioners.  But  with 
all  their  rage  and  cruelty,  the  white  Christians  of  Jamaica  did  not 
dare  to  say — though  they  acted  as  if  they  believed  it — that  it  was 
no  more  sin  to  kill  a  negro  than  to  kill  a  dog.  Yet  the  English 
priests,  friars,  and  monks  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fift-eenth 
centuries  did  not  scruple  to  utter  the  atrocious  sentiment  with  regard 
to  their  fellow  Christians  in  Ireland.  The  sentiment  was  embodied 
again  and  again  in  public  documents,  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  in 
bishops'  pastorals,  and  the  whole  law  and  policy  of  the  Pale  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  killing  of  a  mere  Irishman  were  no 
murder,  and  that  so  far  from  being  a  crime  to  be  punished,  it  wa^ 
a  deed  to  be  honourably  rewarded. 

The  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  and  memorable  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  Ireland  was  presented  by  King  O'Niell  for  the 
Irish  chiefs  in  the  shape  of  a  **  Ilemoustranco  *'  to  Pope  John  XXII. 
in  the  year  1317.     After  reciting  the  facts  connected  with  the  grant 
of  Ireland   by  Pope  Adrian  to  Henry  II.,  they  proceeded  to  state 
their  grievances.     They  alleged  that  ever  since  the  English  appeared 
first  upon  their  coasts  in  virtue  of  the  above  surreptitious  donation, 
they  entered  their  territories  **  under  a  certain  specious  pretext  of 
piety,  and  hypocritical  show  of  religion,  endeavouring  in  the  mean- 
time, by  every  artitico  malice  could  suggest,  to  extirpate  the  natives 
root  and  branch  ;  *'  that  by  force  and  fraud  they  had  expelled  them 
from  their  fair  and  ample  habitations  and  paternal  inheritances,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge,  like  wild  beasts,  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  woods,   and  the  morasses  of  the  country ;    the  invaders 
daring  to  assert  that  not  a  single  part  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the 
Irish,  but  was  by  right  entirely  their  own.     Even  the  Church  lands 
were  invaded  on  all  sides  ;    the  cathedrals  were  plundered  of  half 
their   posscssiojis ;    bishops   and  prelates   were  cited,  arrested,  and 
imprisoned  without  distinction.     The  English  deprived  the  natives 
of    their  own  ancient  laws,  and  established   instead  an  iniquitous 
•code    of    their   own.      English    Dominicans,    Franciscans,    monks, 
canons,  &c.,  after  exterminating  the  native  virtues,  and  introducing 
the  most  abominable  vices,  *'  asserted  the  heretical  doctrine  that  it  was 
no  more  sin  to  kill  an  Irishman  than  to  kill  a  dog,  or  any  other  brute. 
The  chiefs  ofiered  to  submit  to  a  jury  of  bishops  proofs  that  some 
of  the  English  had  treacherously  masfrUL-rcd  twenty-four  of  the  most 
eminent  Irishmen  whom  they  had  invited  to  a  banquet,  on  the  feast 
of  the  IIolv  Trinitv,  and  committed  several  other  atrocities  o(  a 
similar  kind.     The  Remonstrance  frankly  states  the  effect  produced 
on  the  Irish  by  the  conduct  of  the  invaders.     The  awfiil  enmity  w 
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plainly  avowed  it  is  to  be  feared  survives,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
present  day,  and  finds  its  natural  expression  in  Fenianism.  The 
chiefs  declare  as  follows  : — *'  All  hope  of  peace  between  us  is  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  for  such  is  their  pride,  such  their  excessive  lust 
of  dominion,  such  our  ardent  ambition  to  shake  off  this  insupport- 
able yoke,  and  recover  the  inheritance  which  they  have  so  unjustly 
usurped,  that  as  there  never  was,  so  there  never  will  be,  any  sincere 
coalition  between  them  and  us ;  nor  is  it  possible  there  should  be 
in  this  life,  for  we  entertain  a  certain  natural  enmity  against  each 
other,  flowing  from  mutual  malignity,  descending  by  inheritance 
from  father  to  son,  and  spreading  from  generation  to  generation. 
Nor  can  we  be  accused  of  perjury  or  rebellion,  since  neither  our* 
fathers  nor  we  did  at  any  time  bind  ourselves  by  any  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  their  fathers  or  to  them ;  and  therefore,  without  the  least 
remorse  of  conscience,  while  breath  remains  we  will  attack  them  in 
defence  of  our  just  rights,  and  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we 
force  them  to  desist."* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  complaints  of  the  Irish  chiefs  were 
too  well  justified  by  the  acts  of  the  invaders.  In  the  little  colonial 
state  which  the  Anglo-Irish  had  established,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  Dublin,  there  was  a  perfect  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers.  Bishops  were  not  only  chancellors  and  viceroys, 
but  also  generals,  who  led  the  forces  of  the  Pale  against  the  **  Irish 
enemy,"  and  had  little  mercy  upon  even  the  native  clergy  who  fell 
in  their  power,  and  not  a  pai-ticle  of  scruple  about  plundering  and 
burning  down  churches  and  monasteries.  They  had  a  parliament  of 
their  own,  in  which  they  passed  laws  utterly  forbidding,  imder  the 
severest  penalties,  any  sort  of  intercourse  or  commerce  in  the  way 
of  business,  or  hospitality,  or  even  in  religion,  with  the  people  of 
the  country,  whose  customs  and  manners  they  sternly  proscribed ; 
punishing  any  of  the  colonists  who,  yielding  to  the  attractions  of 
Irish  society,  conformed  to  the  national  costimaes  and  usages.  The 
chiefs  represented  the  Anglo-Irish  of  those  times  as  a  lawless  race, 
quite  different  from  the  English  in  their  own  coimtry.  But  both 
the  English  and  the  Irish  must  be  judged  of  with  reference  to  the 
rude  times  in  which  they  lived.  When  they  were  good  they  were 
"^^^  good ;  when  they  were  wicked  they  were  very  wicked ;  and 
both  by  violent  fits.  Men  who  had  gloried  in  plundering  and  burn- 
ing churches,  spent  their  ill-gotten  fortunes  munificently  in  the 
founding  of  abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  monasteries,  and  in  the  endow- 
ment of  various  religious  and  charitable  institutions.  And  lax  as 
they  were  often  in  their  morals,  they  occasionally  made  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  scandalous  offences.  For  example, 
**in  1268  it  was  agreed  between  the  Church  authorities  and  the 
Dublin  Corporation,   that   if  a  man  committed  a    public   sin,    the 

(1)  Plowden's  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  App.  iii. 
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first  offence  might  be  commuted  for  money ;  that  if  he  continned 
in  the  sin,  and  the  same  be  public  and  enormous,  that  then  he  be 
cudgelled  about  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick ;    and    that  if  still  he 
persisted  in  the  sin,  the  official  of  the  archbishop  should  give  notice 
of  it  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs.     It  became  their  duty  then  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  city,  or  cudgel  him  through  it.     It  was  decreed  that  after 
such  public  sins  there  should  be  a  yearly  inquisition.     But  in  no 
case  could  any  official  of  the  archbishop  draw  one  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city.     Everj'  offender  was  to  be  tried  within  the  city.^ 
If  we  doubted  the  annals  of  the  time,  or  the  testimony  of  the 
Irish  chiefs,  we  should  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  the 
"  Statute  of  Kilkenny "  that  the  appeal  of  an  Irishman  exclaiming 
"Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?"  would  have  been  utterly  lost 
upon  the  Englishmen  of  the  Pale,  just  as  much  as  a  similar  appeal 
from  one  of  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  would  be  lost  now  upon  one 
of  the  colonists  in  that  island,  after  a  series  of  wars,  waged  exactly  in 
the  sumo  spirit,  and  for  the  same  object — the  possession  of  territory 
— ^as  the  wars  of  Ireland  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries.      If   we   suppose  some   of  the    New  Zealand   settlers — ' 
fascinated  by  tlie  free  wild  life  of  the  natives — going  out  into  the 
bush,  and  li\4ng  as  they  live,  we  should  have  a  class   similar  to 
what  the  English  of  the  Pale  called  "  rebels,"  and  against  whom 
they  passed  such  severe  laws  to  enforce  English  manners.     There 
was  a  charm  about  the  free,  joyous,  jolly  life  of  the  native  Irish 
which  many  of  the  English  found  it  impossible  to  resist, — a  cham 
which    the   poet   Spenser    described    like  one  who  felt   its   power, 
and   to   which    manv    of  the    colonists    yielded   with   their  whole 
hearts,  thereby  incurring   the   proverbial   reproach   of   being  ip^ 
HibenuH  Jlibernhres,    To  check  this  growing  evil  the  English  passed 
the  famous  "  Statute  of  Kilkenny  "  in  1367.     By  this  it  was  enacted 
that  alliances  with  the  Irish  by  marriage,  fostering,  gossipred,  Ac., 
were  high  treason.     The  old  Brehon  law,  which  was  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  which  the   English   Government  is  now  printing  at  its 
own  expense,  the  Kilkenny  Parliament  denounced  as  "  wicked  and 
damnable,"  and   enacted  that   all  who   submitted  to  it   should  be 
accounted  traitors.     On  the  other  hand,  if  any  Irishman  was  found 
within  the  Pale,  not  shaved,  and  dressed  in  the  English  fashion,  and 
who  could  not  speak  the  English  language,  he  was  to  be  punished  bf 
confiscation  of  his  lands  and  goods ;  and  if  he  had  no  property,  he 
was  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  submitted.     No  Irishman's  cattle  were 
allowed  to  graze  upon  an  Englishman's  land,  no  Irish  ecclesiastic' 
was  to  get  a  benefice,  and  it  was  made  penal  for  any  religiouB  house 
to  receive  any  Irishman  into  their  profession,  though  they  might 
receive  "  any  Englishman,  without  taking  into  consideration  whether 
he  be  bom  in  England  or  in  Ireland."    Hence,  as  Dr.  Todd  remarte 
**hi8  blood  was  his  erime."     Three  archbishops  and  five  bishops 
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were  consenting  parties  to  this  anti-social  enactment^  and  pledged 
themselves  to  denounce  the  spiritual  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  its  violators.  In  those  times  the  Pope  nominated  many 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  fulminate  his  thunder  against  the  king's  Irish  enemies. 
The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  seems  to  have  been  the  re-enactment  of 
an  older  law,  to  which  reference  was  made  by  the  Irish  princes. 
But  the  same  spirit  continued  to  pervade  the  legislation  of  the  Pale 
down  to  the  Reformation,  when  the  Parliament  changed  the  title 
of  Henry  VIII.  from  "  Lord  of  Ireland  "  to  "  King  of  Ireland."  The 
English  sovereign,  however,  was  but  King  of  Ireland  nominally 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.  ''  Hence  it  is,"  says  Sir  John  Davis^ 
*^  that  in  all  the  parliamentary  rolls  that  are  extant  from  the  fortieth 
year  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny  were  enacted, 
to  the  reign  of  H^iry  VIII.,  we  find  the  degenerate  and  disobedient 
English  called  rebels ;  but  the  Irish  which  were  not  in  the  king's 
peace  are  called  enemies."  After  enumerating  a  number  of  statutes 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and 
Henry  VIII.,  he  proceeds,  "  All  these  speak  of  English  rebels,  and 
Irish  enemies,  as  if  the  Irish  had  never  been  in  the  condition  of 
subjects,  but  always  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  were 
indeed  in  a  worse  case  than  aliens  of  any  foreign  realm  that  was 
in  amity  with  the  Crown  of  England.  For  by  divers  heavy  penal 
laws  the  English  were  forbidden  to  marry,  to  foster,  to  make 
gossips  with  the  Irish,  or  to  have  any  trade  or  commerce  in  their 
markets  or  fairs.  Kay,  there  was  a  law  made  no  longer  since  than 
the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  that  the  English  should  not  marry  with  any 
person  of  Irish  blood,  though  he  had  gotten  a  charter  of  denization, 
unless  he  had  done  both  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king  in  Chancery, 
and  were  also  bounden  by  recognizance  in  sureties  to  continue  a  loyal 
subject.  Whereby  it  is  manifest  that  such  as  had  the  government 
of  Ireland,  imder  the  Crown  of  England,  did  intend  to  make  a 
perpetual  separation  of  enmity  beticeen  the  English  and  Hve  Irish.*'  In 
later  times  the  phrase  "  Irish  enemy  "  was  represented  by  the  word 
Papist,  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  as  showing  the  permanent  influence 
of  such  a  system  of  legislation,  and  the  force  of  those  interests  which 
gave  it  effect,  that  half  a  century  ago,  a  Protestant  gentleman  would 
have  lost  caste  by  marrying  a  Papist  of  the  most  respectable  family ; 
and  we  all  remember  that  so  eminent  a  statesman  as  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
the  ChanceUor  of  England,^  in  a  speech  dehvered  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  described  the  Irish  Catholics  as  "  ahens  in  blood,  language, 
and  religion." 

It  is  a  wonderful,  and  apparently  an  unaccountable  fact,  that  at  the 
Befbnnation,  after  four  hundred  years  of  this  internecine  warfare, 
sogtained  by  implacable  and  mortal  enmity,  the  English  Pale  was  no 
largier  than  it  was  left  by  Henry  XL    Sir  John  Davis  accounts  for  the 
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fact  by  stating  that  England  never  sent  over  a  militarj^  force  sufficient 
for  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  island.  But  the  result  is  mainlr 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  demoralised  state  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  mutual 
antagonism  of  the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords,  who  were  in  fact  a  sort  of 
sovereign  princes,  making  war  and  peace  at  will,  intensely  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  for  their  own  purposes  intriguing  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Irish  enemy.  Owing  to  this  state  of  things,  the  Pale  at  the  time 
of  the  Refonnation  liad  dwindled  to  the  smallest  bounds,  comprising 
only  parts  of  three  or  four  counties,  and  in  the  feeblest  condition. 
It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  did  not  the  Irish  enemy  drive  out  the 
English  settlers  ?  For  the  same  cause.  They  were  incessantly  fight- 
ing against  one  another,  wasting  one  another's  strength,  destroying 
one  another's  habitations,  crops,  and  cattle,  and  reducing  their  country 
to  the  condition  of  a  desert.  Not  only  did  sept  war  against  sept,  but 
the  same  sept  split  into  factions,  and  fought  as  fiercely  as  if  attack- 
ing a  common  foe.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Galway, 
when  the  leader  of  one  of  the  armed  factions  was  the  bishop. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  system  of  mutual  destruction, 
animated  by  deadly  hatred  between  race  and  race,  chief  and  chief, 
clan  and  clan,  which  lasted  for  four  hundred  years,  during  which  ten 
thousand  feuds  were  bequeathed  **  from  bleeding  sire  to  son,"  pre- 
vailed among  a  people  who  were   exclusively  Catholic,  and  when 
Protestantism  had  not  been  in  existence.     During  all  that  period  the 
Pope  had  been  the  fast  friend  of  the  King  of  England  and  his  Irish 
subjects.     He  did  all  he  could  to  sustain  them  in  their  destructive 
warfare  against  a  people  who  had  never  made  a  single  hostile  descent 
upon  the  English  coast,  and  who  asked  for  nothing  but  to  be  allowed 
to  live  unmolested  in  their  own  territory,  according  to  their  own 
laws.    But  the  King  of  England  revolted  against  the  papal  authority, 
and  broke  off  all  connection  with  Rome.    Then  the  rich  supplies  from 
England,  and  also  from  the  Anglo-Irish,  were  stopped.     No  mow 
Peter's  pence,  no  more  "  provisions,"  no  more  fat  livings  in  Ireland 
for  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  ecclesiastics,  the  hangers-on 
of  the  Papal  court.     Then  it  was,  and  mainly  for  these  reasons,  that 
the  Pope  changed  sides  in  Ireland,  deserting  the  Pale,  and  adopting 
the  cause  of  **  the  Irish  enemy,''  so  often  excommunicatcKl  by  him, 
and  denounced  as  schismatic,  contumacious,  vile,  and  barbarous.  From 
that  day  to  this  Papal  intervention  in  Ireland  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  England,  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  been  fulmi- 
nated by  apostolic  nuncios  from  the  Irish  camp  against  the  Englisi 
garrison.     Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Irish  nation 
should  eagerly  and  gratefully  accept  this  powerful  support.     Bdi- 
gious  persecution  of  the  most  ruthless  character  had  come  in  the  tram 
of  desolating  conquest.      For  seventy  years  from  the  Refonnation 
down  there  was  no  Catholic  archbishop  in  Dublin.^     The  recusafl* 

(1)  "History  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dublin  since  the  Reformation."    Bytha 
Rov.  Dr.  Moran. 
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prelates  and  clergy  were  chased  away  from  every  part  of  the  island. 
No  Irish-speaking  minister  was  permitted  to  open  his  mouth  in  any 
of  the  pulpits ;  no  mass  could  be  publicly  celebrated ;  no  Catholic 
school  could  be  opened ;  the  churches  were  deserted  and  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin,  if  not  demolished  on  accoimt  of  their  popish  ornaments  ; 
while  all  the  men  of  property  and  position  in  the  country,  who  could 
manage  to  cross  the  seas,  found  refuge  on  the  Continent,  and  most 
naturally  laboured  to  enlist  the  sjonpathies  of  its  sovereigns  in  order 
to  recover  their  homes  and  their  lands.  Nor,  so  far  as  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  concerned,  was  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  French,  which  led  to  so  many  disastrous  wars  with  England, 
an  unmixed  evil.  It  gave  hope  of  ultimate  deliverance  to  a  perishing 
nation,  and  saved  from  utter  annihilation  a  most  ancient  and  inte- 
resting race  of  men,  while  it  acted  on  them  as  a  powerful  bond  of 
union.  But  it  brought  about  a  great  revolution  in  the  Irish  Church. 
The  old  native  Church  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
internecine  wars  of  four  centuries,  and  it  received  the  coup  de  grace 
from  Elizabeth.  Hitherto  there  had  been  the  Papal  Church  of  the 
Pale,  which  came  in  with  the  English  colony,  and  the  National  Church 
of  the  Irish,  which  never  could  be  brought  into  complete  subjection 
to  Rome,  and  which  now  ceased  to  exist,  with  the  clans  to  which  it 
had  adhered,  and  from  which  it  drew  its  support.  Henceforth  the 
Church  of  the  Pale  became  Protestant,  following  the  destiny  of 
England ;  and  the  Irish  nation  gradually  obtained  from  Rome  a  new 
priesthood,  a  new  Church,  strictly  Papal  in  its  origin,  foreign  in  its 
education,  and  intensely,  inveterately  anti-English  in  its  spirit  and 
teaching.  Hating  England  for  her  heresy,  and  recruited  more  and 
more  from  the  ranks  of  the  subjugated  race,  and  therefore  full  of  its 
animosity  and  vindictiveness,  while  heroically  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  a  persecuted  people,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  hostility  to  England  which  the  English  policy  in  Ireland 
continued  to  foster  and  inflame  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Union. 
That  hostility  had  a  perfectly  intelligible  cause,  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  existence,  intensity,  and  continuance,  without  sup- 
posing any  inherent,  invincible  difficulty  either  in  the  Irish  people, 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  the  Papal  policy.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland,  stated  by  Sir  John  Davis,  Attorney-General  of  James  I.  in  . 
this  country,  he  ascribes  the  defects  of  the  Irish  peasantry — idleness,' 
cunning,  servility,  and  treachery — to  the  oppression  they  had  endured 
for  ages ;  but  he  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  very  different 
qualities,  which  woiJd  be  developed  under  good  institutions  and  fair 
treatment,  concluding  his  statement  in  the  following  words : — 
"  The  whole  island  from  sea  to  sea  had  bin  brought  into  his  Highnes 
peaceable  possession ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  evvery  comor  thereof, 
have  been  absolutely  reduced  imder  his  immediate  subjection.  In 
which  condition  of  subjects  they  will  gladly  continue,  without  defec- 
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tion,  or  adhering  to  any  other  Lord  or  King,  as  long  as  they  may  be 
protected  and  justly  governed,  without  oppression  on  the  one  side 
or  impunity  on  the  other.  For  there  is  no  nati(»i  of  people  under  the 
sunne  that  doth  love  equall  and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the 
Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof,  although 
it  be  against  themselves,  so  as  they  may  have  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  law,  when  upon  just  cause  they  do  desire  it."  ^ 

Nearly  a  century  after  this  Mr.  Molyneux  published  his  famous 
"  Case  of  Ireland  stated,  in  relation  to  its  being  bound  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  England."     The  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  natioo 
was  still  the  Irish  enemy  groaning  under  the  penal  code,  or,  rather, 
languishing  in  silent  agony,  for  they  were  afraid  to  groan.      Not 
their  cause,  however,  so  much  as  the  cause  of  the  English  colony, 
was  pleaded  powerfully  by  Molyneux  and  Dean  Swift.     "  The  Case 
of  Ireland,"  which  could  not  bo  answered,  gave  so  much  offence  in 
England,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman ;  while  Alderman  Faulkner,  the  Dublin  publisher 
of  the  "  Drapicr's  Letters,"  refusing  to  give  up  the  author,  was  pro- 
secuted and  cast  into  prison.    But  the  work  of  Mol}'neux,  advocating 
representative  government  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  was 
eagerly  and  universally  read  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  which  ultimately  germinated  in  Catholic  Emancipa* 
tion  and  Parliamentary  Reform.    The  '*  Drapier's  Letters  "  were  cried 
about  the  streets  of  D.ublin,  and  sold  in  thousands  for  a  penny  eack 
Although  Swift  treated  the  Irish  Papists  with  tho  utmost  contempt^ 
and  had  not  the  least  idea  that  they  shoidd  be  admitted  into  the 
constitution,  yet  they  idolised  him,  and  still  reverence  his  memoryi 
because  of  the  caustic  wit  with  which  he  assailed  England  for  ruhiig 
Ireland  on  despotic  principles.     Then  followed  the  volunteers,  and 
the  brief   period  of  "  Irish  Independence ; "   the   United  Irishmoi 
and  the  Rebellion  of  1798;  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  the  Union;  the  Catholic  Association  and  Emancipation  Aet; 
the  anti-tithes  agitation   and   the  Church  Temporalities  Act;  and 
now,  after  an  experiment  of  three  himdred   years,  the  Anglican 
Church  planted  in  this  country  is  still  barely  commensiirate  with 
the  English  Pale  ;  and  the  miserable  remnant  which  the  civil  wars 
had  left  of  the  Irish  nation  became  swollen  into  a  population  of  «* 
or  seven  millions,  with  nearly  an  equal  number  in  America  and 
Great  Britain,  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  power  by  which  their 
forefathers  were  oppressed,  as  if  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
dential retribution,  and  to  show  that  no  power,  however  mighty,  can 
bo  unjust  with  impunity.     During  the  last  half  century  England  has 
been  endeavouring  slowly,  but  steadily,  and  always  under  the  presaurB 
of  agitation,  to  atone  for  past  wrongs  to  Ireland.     But  every  single 

(1)  <<  Tracts  and  Treatisos  on  Ireland.'*    Published  by  Mr.  Alexander  Thorn,  DiiUii» 
Vol  L  p.  594. 
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measure  of  conceseion,  eyery  act  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  though 
the  withholding  of  it  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
has  been  resisted  strenuously,  passionately,  by  the  Tory  party,  the 
T^resentatives  of  the  old  English  interest  or  Protestant  ascendency, 
in  the  name  of  which  so  many  legal  iniquities  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  for  the  defence  of  which  so  much  Irish  blood  had  been  shed,  so 
much  national  poverty  and  suffering  inflicted.  There  are  signs  that 
the  great  work  of  reconciliation  between  the  two  nations  is  about  to 
be  completed,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  destined  to  be  the  provi- 
d^itial  instrument  in  solving  "  the  Irish  difficulty."  No  true 
reconcilement  can  grow  except  out  of  political  equality, — the  principle 
of  equal  justice,  not  to  individuals  only,  but  to  countries  and  to 
churches.  Heligion  is  too  powerful  an  element  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Hcmian  Catholic  priesthood  are  too  ambitious  and  sensitive  ever  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  government  which  ignores  their  Church  as  a 
church;  which  holds  diplomatic  communion  with  the  Sultan 'and 
outlaws  the  Pope ;  which  endows  with  wealth  and  grandeur  the  clergy 
of  a  small  section  of  the  community,  and  leaves  the  clergy  of  the 
majority  to  subsist  upon  the  precarious  and  eleemosynary  supplies  of 
the  voluntary  system,  requiring  for  its  successful  working  the  con- 
stant application  of  sectarian  and  factious  stimulants,  with  the 
violent  exaggeration  of  religious  differences. 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who  imdertook  to  correct  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Bright,  contrasting  the  Irish  with  the  Scotch,  states 
that  while  the  Scotch  are  "  sensible,"  the  Irish  are  only  "  clever." 
He  might  have  known  that  the  Irish  of  the  same  classes  conduct  their 
banks,  their  railroads,  their  steamboat  companies,  their  factories,  their 
farms,  and  other  business  concerns  quite  as  sensibly,  and  quite  as  suc- 
cessfully, as  the  Scotch ;  that  the  workers  in  the  Ulster  factories, 
famous  for  their  prosperity,  are  Irish ;  and  that  Mr.  Malcomson  of 
Portlaw,  in  the  county  Waterford,  and  Mr.  Peter  Tait,  Mayor  of 
Limerick,  a  government  contractor, —  two  of  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdon, — ^have  found  the  Munster 
peasantry  as  apt  to  learn,  as  steady,  as  industrious,  and  as  well  con- 
ducted, as  any  "  hands  "  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain.  These  gentle- 
have  never  had  any  trouble  ^vith  their  people.  They  have 
Ltly  stated  this  in  speeches  published  in  the  Tvnes,  and  they 
would  laugh  at  the  oracular  assertion  that  '^  nothing  can  be  made 
of  the  Irish  in  their  own  country."  The  quiet,  orderly,  and  law- 
lespecting  character  of  the  Scotch,  has  been  harped  upon  by  writers 
on  Ireland ;  but  they  forget  that  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  is  not 
of  very  ancient  date ;  that  before  the  Union  the  people  of  that  country 
were  turbulent  and  lawless ;  that  the  land  was  not  thrice  confiscated 
as  the  result  of  devastating  civil  wars,  which  had  confiscation  for 
their  main  object ;  that  a  colony  of  English  invaders  did  not  ulti- 
mately usurp  the  dominion  of  the  whole  country ;  that  j»relacy  was  not 
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forced  upon  the  people  as  the  established  religion,  and  appropriating 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  property,  this  establishment  being  maintained 
as  the  garrison  of  the  **  English  Interest/'  by  a  tithe-system  which 
seemed  elaborately  designed  to  act  as  a  perpetual  blister,  and  to  keep 
the  nation  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion,  while  the  mass  of  the 
population,  disqualified  from  holding  property  or  entering  the  pro- 
fessions, debarred  from  educating  their  own  children,  forbidden 
to  woi-ship  according  to  their  own  forms,  were  obliged,  aft^r  the 
exhaustion,  impoverishment,  and  degradation,  produced  by  centuries 
of  persecution,  to  support  their  own  clergy  as  best  they  could  on 
the  voluntary  system.  Scotliind  has  not  been  ruled  by  a  series  of 
English  -N-iceroys  and  English  chief  secretaries  for  three  centuries, 
keeping  a  mimic  court  at  Ilolyrood  House,  filled  by  English 
retainers,  all  belonging  to  the  ant i -national  Church,  most  of  the 
viceroys  being  sent  there  in  rapid  succession  to  reciniit  their  broken 
fortunes,  and  to  enrich  their  hungry  relatives  with  the  spoils  of  the 
province,  of  the  wants  of  which  they  were  utterly  ignorant,  and 
the  just  claims  of  which,  however  humbly  urged,  they  treated  with 
contempt  and  scorn,  except  when  a  sanguinary  insurrection,  instigated 
by  local  oppression,  frightened  the  Imperial  Parliament  into  copious 
professions  of  conciliation  and  scanty  acts  of  concession. 

Will  any  man  say  that  if  Scotland  had  been  so  treated,  that  countr}' 
would   be  now  peaceful  and  prosperous ;   that  its  people  woidd  be 
imited  and  loyal,  or  that  there  would  be  no  Fenians  among  its  High- 
land popiUation  ^  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  statesmanship  which 
presents  Scotland  as  a  contrast  to  Ireland,  and  ascribes  all  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  two  nations  to  religion  and  race  ?     If  the  land  of 
Ireland  had  not  been  confiscated,  and  granted  to  strangers ;  if  the 
Church  property  of  the  country  had  not  been  transferred  to  the 
clergy  of  the  invaders  and  conquerors,  aliens  in  religion  as  well  as 
in  blood  ;  if  the  present  lords  of  the  soil  were  the  descendants  of  the 
native  chiefs  whom  the  English  found  in  rightfid  possession  ;  if  the 
Irish  priests  still  enjoyed  the  endo^NTnents  settled  upon  their  Church 
before  the  Reformation ;  if  the  people  had  got  the  benefit  of  Engliflh 
laws,  for  which  they  repeatedly  and  earnestly  petitioned,  and  had 
been  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  joint  owners  of  the 
land ;  if  they  had  been  encouraged  and  helped  by  the  Government 
to    educate  their  children,  and  to  develop    the   resources  of  their 
country,  with  a  kindred,  sympathetic,  resident  nobility  and  gentiy> 
all  intensely  national  in  spirit,  but  not  less  truly  loyal  to  the  Throne, 
— then,  indeed,  there  would  have  been  some  ground  for  a  comparison 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland.     To  compare  them  now,  as  if  the  con- 
ditions of  national  well-being  were  equal  in  both  countries,  is  empj 
a  proof  of  gross  ignorance  or  perversity.     And  the  ignorance  ^^ 
perversity  are  still  more  astounding  if  a  comparison  is  made  ^^ 
England,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  Ireland. 

James  GoDxnr. 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  XII. 

THE    BRONZE    BUTTERFLY. 

The  two  women  were  facing  one  another  in  a  painful  silence  when 
Carlo  Ammiani  was  announ<ietl  to  them.  He  entered  with  a  rapid 
stride,  and  struck  his  hands  together  gladly  at  sight  of  Vittoria. 

Laura  met  his  salutation  by  lifting  the  accusing  butterfly  attached 
to  Yittoria's  dress. 

"  Yes  ;  I  expected  it,"  he  said,  breathing  quick  from  recent  exer- 
tion. "  They  are  kind — they  give  her  a  personal  warning.  Some- 
times the  dagger  heads  the  butterfly.  I  have  seen  the  mark  on  the 
play-bills  affixed  to  the  signorina's  name." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  said  Laura,  speaking  huskily,  with  her 
head   bent  over  the  bronze  insect.     "  What  does   it  mean  ? "    she 
.  asked  again,  and  looked  up  to  meet  a  covert  answer. 

**  Unpin  it."  Yittoria  raised  her  arms  as  if  she  felt  the  thing 
to  be  enveloping  her. 

The  signora  loosened  the  pin  from  its  hold ;  but  dreading  lest  she 
thereby  sacrificed  some  possible  clue  to  the  mystery,  she  hesitated  in 
her  action,  and  sent  an  intolerable  shiver  of  spite  through  Yittoria's 
frame,  at  whom  she  gazed  in  a  cold  and  cruel  way,  saying,  "  Don't 
tremble."  And  again,  "  Is  it  the  doing  of  that  garritrice  magrezza, 
whom  you  call  la  Lazzeruola  ?  Speak.  Can  you  trace  it  to  her 
hand  ?     Who  put  the  plague-mark  upon  you  ?  " 

Yittoria  looked  steadily  away  from  her. 

"It  means  just  this,"  Carlo  interposed; — "there!  now  it's  off; 
and  signorina,  I  entreat  you  to  think  nothing  of  it, — it  means  that 
any  one  who  takes  a  chief  part  in  the  game  we  play,  shall  and  must 
provoke  all  fools,  knaves,  and  idiots  to  think  and  do  their  worst. 
They  can't  imagine  a  pure  devotion.  Yes,  I  see — "  Sei  sospetfa,'* 
They  would  write  their  Sei  sospetfa  upon  St.  Catherine  in  the  Wheel. 
Put  it  out  of  your  mind.     Pass  it." 

"  But  they  suspect  her ;  and  why  do  they  suspect  her  ?  "  Laura 
questioned,  vehemently.  "  I  ask,  is  it  a  Conservatorio  rival,  or  the 
brand  of  one  of  the  clubs  ?     She  has  no  answer." 

"  Observe."  Carlo  laid  the  paper  under  her  eyes.  Three  angles 
were  clipped,  the  fourth  was  doubled  under.  He  turned  it  back  and 
disclosed  the  initials  B.  R.  "  This  also  is  the  work  of  our  man-devil, 
as  I  thought.  I  begin  to  think  that  we  shall  be  eternally  thwarted 
until  we  first  clear  our  Italy  of  its  vermin.  Here  is  a  weazel,  a  snake, 
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a  tiger  in  one.  They  call  him  the  Great  Cat.  He  fancies  himself  a 
patriot, — ^he  is  only  a  conspirator.  I  denounce  him,  but  he  gets  the 
faith  of  people,  our  Agostino  among  them,  I  believe.  The  energy  of 
this  wretch  is  terrific.  He  has  the  vigour  of  a  fasting  saint.  My- 
self— I  declare  it  to  you,  signora,  with  shame,  I  know  what  it  is  to 
fear  this  man.  He  has  satanic  blood,  and  the  worst  is,  that  the  chief 
trusts  him." 

"  Then,  so  do  I,"  said  Laura. 

"  And  I,"  Vittoria  echoed  her. 

A  sudden  squeeze  beset  her  fingers.  "  And  I  trust  ytw,"  Laura 
said  to  her.  "  But  there  has  been  some  indiscretion.  My  diiM, 
wait ;  give  no  heed  to  me,  and  have  no  feelings.  Carlo,  my  friend — 
my  husband's  boy-brother-in-arms  !  let  her  teach  you  to  be  generous. 
She  must  have  been  indiscreet.  Has  she  friends  among  the  Austrians? 
I  have  one,  and  it  is  known,  and  I  am  not  suspected.  But,  has  Ae? 
What  have  you  said  or  done  that  might  cause  them  to  siispect  you  ? 
Speak,  Sandra  mia." 

it  was  diffictdt  for  Vittoria  to  speak  upon  the  theme,  which  made 
her  appear  as  a  criminal  replying  to  a  charge.  At  last  she  said, 
"  English  ;  I  have  no  foreign  friends  but  English.  I  remember 
nothing  that  I  have  done. — Yes,  I  have  said,  I  thought  I  might 
tremble  if  I  was  led  out  to  be  shot.*' 

"  Pish !  tush !  "  Laura  checked  her.  "  They  ^o^  women,  they  do 
not  shoot  them.     They  shoot  men.'' 

"  That  is  our  better  fortune,"  said  Ammiani. 

"But,  Sandra,  my  sister,"  Launi  persisted  now,  in  melodious 
coaxing  tones.  "  Can  you  not  help  us  to  guess  ?  I  am  troubled :  I 
am  stung.  It  is  for  your  sake  I  feel  it  so.  Can't  you  imagine  who 
did  it,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  No,  signora,  I  cannot,"  Vittoria  replied. 
You  can't  guess  ?  " 
I  cannot  help  you." 

"You  will  not!  "  said  the  irritable  woman.  "Have  you  noticed 
no  one  passing  near  you  ?  " 

"  A  woman  brushed  by  me  as  I  entered  this  street.  I  remember  no 
one  else.  And  my  Beppo  seized  a  man  who  was  spying  on  me,  as 
he  said.   That  is  all  I  can  remember." 

Vittoria  turned  her  face  to  Ammiani. 

"  Barto  Rizzo  has  lived  in  England,"  he  remarked,  half  to  himseK 
"  Did  you  come  across  a  man  called  Barto  Bizzo  there,  sign(»ina? 
I  suspect  him  to  be  the  author  of  this." 

At  the  name  of  Barto  Bizzo,  Laura's  eyes  widened,  awakening  a 
memory  in  Ammiani ;  and  her  face  had  a  spectral  wanness. 

"  I  must  go  to  my  chamber,"  she  said.  "  Talk  of  it  together.  1 
will  be  with  you  soon." 
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She  left  them. 

Amioiaiii  bent  over  to  Vittoria's  ear.  "  It  was  this  man  who  sent 
the  warning  to  Giacomo,  the  signora's  husband,  which  he  despised, 
and  which  would  have  saved  him.  It  is  the  only  good  thing  I  know 
of  Barto  Bizzo.     Pardon  her." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  girl,  now  weeping. 

**  She  has  evidently  a  rooted  superstitions  faith  in  these  revolutionary 
sign-marks.  They  are  contagious,  to  her.  She  loves  you,  and  believes 
in  you,  and  will  kneel  to  you  for  forgiveness  by-and-by.  Iler  misery 
is  a  disease.  She  thinks  now,  *  If  my  husband  had  given  heed  to  the 
warning!'" 

*'  Yes,  I  see  how  her  heart  works,"  said  Vittoria.  "  You  knew  her 
Jbusband,  signer  Carlo  P" 

"  I  knew  him.  I  served  under  him.  He  was  the  brother  of  my 
love.     I  shall  have  no  other." 

Yittoria  placed  her  hand  for  Ammiani  to  take  it.  He  joined  his 
own  to  the  fevered  touch.  The  heart  of  the  young  man  swelled  most 
ungovernably,  but  the  perils  of  the  morrow  were  imaged  by  him, 
circling  her  as  with  a  tragic  flame,  and  he  had  no  word  for  his 
passion. 

The  door  opened,  when  a  noble  little  boy  bounded  into  the  room, 
followed  by  a  little  girl  in  pink  and  white,  like  a  streamer  in  the  stops 
of  her  brother.  With  shouts,  and  with  arms  thrown  forward,  they 
flung  themselves  upon  Yittoria,  the  boy  claiming  all  her  lap,  and  the 
girl  struggling  for  a  share  of  the  kingdom.  Yittoria  kissed  them, 
crying,  "  No,  no,  no,  Messer  Jack,  this  is  a  republic,  and  not  an 
empire,  and  you  are  to  have  no  rights  of  *  first  come ;'  and  Amalia 
sits  on  one  knee,  and  you  on  one  knee,  and  you  sit  face  to  face,  and 
take  hands,  and  swear  to  be  satisfied." 

"  Then  I  desire  not  to  be  called  an  English  Christian  name,  and 
you  will  call  me  Giacomo,"  said  the  boy. 

Yittoria  sang,  in  mountain-notes,  "  Giacomo  ! — Giacomo  ! — Giac- 
giac-giac  . . .  como !  " 

The  children  listened,  glistening  up  at  her,  and  in  conjunction 
jumped  and  shouted  for  more. 

"  More  P "  said  Yittoria ;  "  but  is  the  signer  Carlo  no  friend  of 
ours  P  and  does  he  wear  a  magic  ring  that  makes  him  invisible  P  " 

"  Let  the  German  girl  go  to  him,"  said  Giacomo,  and  strained  his 
throat  to  reach  at  kisses. 

"  I  am  not  a  German  girl,"  little  Amalia  protested,  refusing  to  go 
to  Carlo  Anmiiani  xmder  that  stigma,  though  a  delightful  haven  of 
open  arms  and  knees,  and  fiUipping  fingers,  invited  her. 

"  She  is  not  a  German  girl,  0  signor  Giacomo,"  said  Yittoria,  in 
the  theatrical  maimer. 
**  She  has  a  German  name." 
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**  It*s  not  a  German  name  !  *'  the  little  girl  shrieked. 

Giacomo  set  iVmalia  to  a  miauling  tune. 

"  So,  you  hate  the  Duchess  of  Graiitli  I "  said  Vittoria.  "Yeiy 
well.     I  shall  remember." 

The  boy  declared  that  he  did  not  hate  his  mother's  friend  4md 
sister's  godmother  ;  he  rather  liked  her,  he  really  liked  her,  he  loved 
her  ;  but  he  loathed  the  name  **  Amalia/'  and  could  not  understand 
why  the  duchess  would  be  a  German.  He  concluded  by  miauling 
*' Amalia*'  in  the  triimiph  of  contempt. 

"  Cat,  begone  !  *'  said  Vittoria,  promptly  settmg  him  down  on  his 
feet,  and  little  Amalia  at  the  same  time  perceiving  that  practical 
sjinpathy  only  required  a  ring  at  the  bell  for  it  to  come  out,  straight- 
way pulled  the  wires  within  herself,  and  emitted  a  doleful  wail  that 
gave  her  sole  possession  of  Vittoria's  bosom,  where  she  was  allowed 
to  bring  her  tears  to  an  end  very  comfortingly.  Giacomo  meanwhile, 
his  body  bent  in  an  arcli,  plucked  at  Carlo  Ammiani's  wrists  with 
savagely  playful  tugs,  and  took  a  stout  boy's  lesson  in  the  art  of 
despising  what  he  coveted.  He  had  only  to  ask  for  pardon.  Finding 
it  necessarj',  he  came  shyly  up  to  Vittoria,  who  put  Amalia  iu  his 
way,  kissing  whom,  he  was  himself  tenderly  kissed. 

**  But,  girls  should  not  cry  I  "  Vittoria  reproved  the  little  woman. 

*'  Why  do  you  cry  ?"  asked  Amalia  simply. 

**  See  !  she  has  been  crying."  Giacomo  appropriated  the  discoveiy, 
perforce  of  loudness,  after  the  fashion  of  his  sex. 

**  Whv  does  our  Vittoria  crv  ?"  both  the  children  clamoured. 

**  Because  vour  mother  is  such  a  cruel  sister  to  her,"  said  Laura, 
])assing  up  to  them  from  the  doorway.  She  di*ew  Vittoria's  head 
against  her  breast,  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  sat  down  among  them. 
Vittoria  sang  one  low-toned  soft  song,  like  the  voice  of  evening, 
before  they  were  dismissed  to  their  beds.  She  could  not  obey 
Giacomo's  demand  for  a  martial  air,  and  had  to  plead  that  she  was 
tired. 

When  the  children  had  gone,  it  was  as  if  a  truce  had.  ended.  Tie 
signora  and  ^Vmmiani  fell  to  a  brisk  counterchange  of  questioBS 
relating  to  the  mysterious  suspicion  which  had  fallen  upon  Vit- 
toria. Despite  Laura's  love  for  her,  she  betrayed  her  invinciUe 
feeling  that  there  must  be  some  groimds  for  special  or  temponuj 
distrust. 

"  The  lives  that  hang  on  it  knock  at  me  here,"  she  said,  touchiag 
under  her  throat  with  fingers  set  like  falling  arrows. 

But  Ammiani,  who  moved  in  the  centre  of  conspiracies,  met  3-* 
their  councils,  and  knew  their  heads,  and  frequently  combattqd  th^i^ 
schemes,  was   not  possessed    by  the  same    pix)found   idea   of  thes^ 
potential  ^^ommand  of  hidden  facts  and  sovereign  wisdom,     Hesa»-^ 
**  We  trust  too  much  to  one  man.     We  are  compelled  to  trust 
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but  we  trust  too  much  to  him.  I  mean  this  man,  this  devil,  Barto 
Hizzo.  Signora,  signora,  he  must  be  spoken  of.  He  has  dislocated 
the  plot.  He  is  the  fanatic  of  the  revolution,  and  we  are  trusting 
him  as  if  he  had  full  sway  of  reason.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  chief  is  absent ;  he  is  now,  as  I  believe,  in  Genoa.  All  the  plan 
for  the  rising  is  accurate ;  the  instruments  are  ready,  and  we  are 
paralysed.  I  have  been  to  three  houses  to-night,  and  where,  two 
hours  previously,  there  was  union  and  concert,  all  are  irresolute  and 
divided.  I  have  hurried  off  a  messenger  to  the  chief.  Until  we  hear 
from  him  nothing  can  be  done.  I  left  Ugo  Corte  storming  against 
us  Milanese,  threatening,  as  usual,  to  work  without  us,  and  have  a 
Bergamasc  and  Brescian  republic  of  his  own.  Count  Medole  is  for 
a  week's  postponement.  Agostino  smiles  and  chuckles,  and  talks  his 
poetisms." 

"Until  you  hear  from  the  chief,  nothing  is  to  be  done?"  Laura 
said  passionately.  "  Are  we  to  remain  in  suspense  ?  Impossible ! 
I  cannot  bear  it.  We  have  plenty  of  arms  in  the  city.  Oh,  that  we 
had  cannon  !  I  worship  cannon !  They  are  the  gods  of  battle ! 
But  if  we  surprise  the  citadel ; — one  true  shock  of  alarm  makes  a 
mob  of  an  army.  I  have  heard  my  husband  say  so.  Let  there  be 
no  delay.     That  is  my  word." 

"  But,  signora,  do  you  see  that  all  concert  about  the  signal  is  lost  ?" 
"My  friend,  I  see  something;"  Laura  nodded  a  significant  half- 
meaning  at  him.  "  And  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well.  Go  at  once. 
See  that  another  signal  is  decided  upon.  Oh  !  because  we  are  ready 
— read  v.  Inaction  now  is  uttermost  anoruish — kills  the  heart. 
What  number  of  the  white  butchers  have  we  in  the  city  to-night?" 
"  They  are  marching  in  at  every  gate.  I  saw  a  regiment  of  Hun- 
garians coming  up  the  Borgo  della  Stella.  Two  fresh  squadrons  of 
Uhlans  in  the  Corso  Francesco.  In  the  Piazza  d'Armi  artillery  is 
encamped." 

"  The  better  for  Brescia,  for  Bergamo,  for  Padua,  for  Venice ! " 
exclaimed  Laura.  "  There  is  a  limit  to  their  power.  We  Milanese 
can  match  them.  For  days  and  days  I  have  had  a  dream  lying  in 
my  bosom  that  Milan  was  soon  to  breathe.  Go,  my  brother ;  go  to 
Barto  Rizzo  ;  gather  him  and  Count  Medole,  Agostino,  and  Colonel 
Corte — to  whom  I  kiss  my  fingers — gather  them  together,  and 
squeeze  their  brains  for  the  one  spark  of  divine  fire  in  this  darkness 
which  must  exist  where  there  arc  so  many  thorough  men  bent  upon 
a  dacred  enterprise.    And,  Carlo," — Laura  checked  her  nervous  voice, 

**  don't  think  I  am  declaiming  to  you  from  one  of  my  *  Midnight 

ilrf^mps.'  "  (She  spoke  of  the  title  of  her  pamphlets  to  the  Italian 
people.)  "  You  feel  among  us  women  very  much  as  Agostino  and 
CV>lonel  Corte  feel  when  the  boy  Carlo  airs  his  impetuosities  in  their 

-      VOJL.  IV.  X 
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presence.     Yes,  my  fervour  makes  a  philosopher  of  you.      That  is 
human  nature.     Pity  me,  pardon  me,  and  do  my  bidding." 

The  comparison  of  Ammiani's  present  sentiments  to  those  of  the 
elders  of  the  conspiracy,  when  his  mouth  was  open  in  their  midst, 
was  severe  and  masterful,  for  the  young  man  rose  instantly  without 
a  thought  in  his  head. 

lie  remarked  :  "I  will  tell  them  that  the  signorina  does  not  give 
the  signal." 

"Tell  them  that  the  name  she  has  chasen  shall  be  Yittoria  still; 
but  say,  that  she  feels  a  shadow  of  susj)icion  to  be  an  injunction 
upon  her  at  such  a  crisis,  and  she  will  serve  silently  and  humbly 
mitil   she   is  rightly   known,   and  her  time  comes.     She  is  willing 
to  appear  before  them,  and  submit  to  interrogation.     She  knows  her 
innocence,  and  knowing  that  they  work  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
she,  if  it  is  their  will,  is  content  to  bo  blotted  out  of  all  jxirticipa- 
tion : — all !     She  abjures  aU   for   the  common  welfare.     Say  that. 
And  say,  to-morrow  night   the   rising   must  be.     Oh!    to-morrow 
night !     It  is  my  husband  to  me." 

Laura  Piaveni  crossed  her  arms  u23on  her  bosom. 

Ammiani  was  moving  from  them  with  a  downward  face,  when  a 
bell-note  of  Yittoria's  voice  arrested  him. 

"  Stay,  signor  Carlo ;  I  shall  sing  to-morrow  night." 

The  widow  heard  her  through  that  thick  emotion  which  had  just 
closed  her  speech  with  its  symbolical,  sensuous  rapture.  Di^'iIliIlg 
opposition  liercely,  like  a  creature  thwarted  when  athirst  for  the 
wells,  she  gave  her  a  terrible  look,  and  then  said  cajolingly,  as  far 
as  absence  of  sweetness  could  make  the  tones  pleasant,  **  Yes,  yoa 
will  sing,  but  you  will  not  .sing  that  song." 

"It  is  that  song  which  I  intend  to  sing,  signora." 

"  When  it  is  interdicted  ?  " 

"  Tliorc  is  only  one  whose  interdict  I  can  acknowledge." 

"  You  will  dare  to  sing  in  defiance  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  dare  nothing  when  I  simply  do  my  duty." 

Ammiani  went  uj^  to  the  window,  and  leaned  there,  eyeing  th 
lights  leading  down  to  the  crowded  Piazza.  He  wished  that  h^^ 
were  among  tlie  crowd,  and  might  not  hear  those  sharp  stingiQ^^ 
utterances  coming  from  Laura,  and  Yittoria's  unwavering  replies^^ 
less  frequent,  but  firmer,  and  gravely  solid.  Laura  spent  her  energy^ 
in  taunts,  but  Yittoria  si)okc  only  of  her  resolve,  and  to  the  point-^ 
It  was,  as  Lis  military  instincts  framed  the  simile,  like  the  venomoil^ 
crackling  of  skirmishing  rifles  before  a  fortress,  that  answered  slowly'^ 
with  its  volume  of  sound  and  its  sweeping  shot.  He  had  the  visio; 
of  himself  pleading  to  secure  her  safety,  and  in  her  hearing,  on  th 
Motterone,  where  she  had  seemed  so  .simple  a  damsel,  albeit  nobl'3 
enthusiastic  :  too  fair,  too  gentle  to  be  stationed  in  any  comer 
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the  conflict  at  hand.     Partly  abased  by  the  remembrance  of  his 

farainless  intercessions  then,  and  of  the  laughter  which  had  greeted 

them,  and  which  the  signora  had  recently  recalled,  it  was  neverthelees 

not  all  in  self-abasement  (as  the  momentary  recognition  of  a  splendid 

character  is  commonly  with  men)  that  he  perceived  the  stature  of 

Vittoria's  soul.     Remembering  also  what  the  chief  had  spoken  of 

iromcn,   Ammiani  thought :     "  Perhaps    ho   has  known   one  such 

she."     The  passion  of  the  young  man's  heart  magnified  her  image. 

.e  did  not  wonder  to  see  the  signora  acknowledge  herself  worsted 

the  conflict. 

"  She  talks  like  the  edge  of  a  sword/'  cried  Laura,  desperately, 
Lxad  dropped  into  a  chair.  "  Take  her  home,  and  convince  her,  if 
rou  can,  on  the  way,  Carlo.  I  go  to  the  Duchess  of  Graiitli  to- 
li^ht.  She  has  a  reception.  Take  this  girl  home.  She  says  she 
^-9^1  sing  :  she  obeys  the  chief,  and  none  but  the  chief.  We  will  not 
«.x2>pose  that  it  is  her  desire  to  shine.  She  is  suspected;  she  is 
,<2r<2usod;  she  is  branded;  there  is  no  general  faith  in  her;  yet  she 
rf^l  hold  the  torch  to-morrow  night: — and  what  ensues?  Some 
VT.11  move,  some  turn  back ;  some  run  headlong  over  to  treachery, 
tonic  hang  irresolute  :  all  are  for  the  shambles  I  Their  blood  is  on 
head." 

*  *  I  will  excuse  myself  to  you  another  time,"  said  Vittoria.     **  I 
^'c  you,  signora  Laura." 

**Tou  do,  you  do,  or  you  would  not  think  of  excusing  yourself  to 
',"  said  Laura.     "  But,  now  go.     You  have  cut  me  in  two.     Carlo 

*-xximiaui  may  succeed  where  I  have  failed,  and  T  have  used  everj'- 
"^^pon ; — enough  to  make  a  mean  creature  hate  me  for  life  and 
is«j  mo  with  transports.  Do  your  best.  Carlo,  and  let  it  be  your 
-ma^t." 

It  remained  for  Ammiani   to  assure  her  that  their  views  were 

fien^it. 

**The  signorina  persists  in   her  dctci'mination  to  carrj'  out  the 

^gramme  indicated  by  the  chief,  and  refuses  to  be  diverted  from 

•  path  by  the  false  suspicious  of  subordinates."     He  employed  a 

tentious   phraseology   instinctively,   as   men   do   when   they   are 

Vous,  as  well  as  when  they  justify  the  cynic's  definition  of  the 

\  of  speech.     "  The  signorina  is,  in  my  ojiinion,  right.     If  she 

vs  back,  slie  publicly  accepts  the  blot  upon  her  name.     I  speak 

ist  mv  own  foelin<?s  and  mv  wishes." 

Vindra,  do  vou  hear  ?  "  exclaimed  Laura.     "  This  is  a  friend's 
iretation  of  vour  inconsiderate  wilfulness." 
toria  was  content  to  reply,  "  The  signor  Carlo  judges  of  me 
ntlv." 

>,  then,  and  be  fortified  by  him   in  this  hcadsti-ong  folly." 
motioned  her  hand,  and  laid  it  on  her  face. 

V   ^ 
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Yittoria  knelt  and  enclosed  her  with  her  arms,  kissing  her  knees. 

"  Beppo  waits  for  me  at  the  house-door,"  she  said;  ^but  Carlo  chose 
not  to  hear  of  this  shadow-like  Beppo. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  say  for  her  save  that  she  clears  her  name 
by  giving  the  signal,"  Laura  burst  out  on  his  temperate  "Addio," 
and  started  to  her  feet.  "  Well,  let  it  be  so.  Fruitless  blood  again! 
A  rivederla  to  you  both.  To-night  I  am  in  the  enemy's  camp.  They 
play  with  open  cards.  Amalia  tells  me  all  she  knows  by  what  she 
disguises,  I  may  learn  something.  Come  to  me  to-morrow.  My 
Sandra,  I  will  kiss  you.  These  shudderings  of  mine  have  no 
meaning." 

The  signora  embraced  her,  and  took  Ammiani's  salute  upon  her 
fingers. 

"  Sour  fingers  ! "  he  said.  She  leaned  her  cheek  to  him,  whimper- 
ing, **  I  coidd  easily  be  penauaded  to  betray  you." 

He  answered,  "  I  must  have  some  merit  in  not  betraying  myself." 

"  At  each  elbow  ! "  she  laughed.  **  You  show  the  thumps  of  an 
electric  batterj'  at  each  elbow,  and  expect  your  goddess  of  lightnings 
not  to  see  that  she  moves  you.  Go.  You  have  not  sided  with  me, 
and  I  am  right,  and  I  am  a  woman.  By  the  way,  Sandra  mia,  I 
woiJd  beg  the  loan  of  your  Beppo  for  two  hours,  or  less." 

Yittoria  placed  Beppo  at  her  disposal. 

**  And  you  run  home  to  bed,"  continued  Laura.  **  Reason  comes 
to  you  obstinate  people  when  you  are  left  alone  for  a  time  in  the 
dark." 

She  hardly  listened  to  Yittoria's  statement  that  the  chief  singers 
in  the  new  opera  were  engaged  to  attend  a  meeting  at  eleven  at  night 
at  the  house  of  the  maestro,  Rocco  liicci. 


Chapter  XIIL 

the  plot  of  hie  signor  axtoxio. 

There  was  no  concealment  as  to  Laura's  object  in  making  request  for 
the  services  of  Beppo.     She  herself  knew  it  to  be  obvious  that  she 
intended  to  probe  and  cross-examine  the  man,  and  in  her  wilfulness 
she  chose  to  be  obtuse  to  opinion.     She  did  not  even  blush  to  lean  ^ 
secret  ear  above  the  stairs  that  she  might  judge,  by  the  tones  O'^ 
Yittoria's  voice  upon  her  giving  Beppo  the  order  to  wait,  whether  "^ 
she  was  at  the  same  time  conveying  a  hint  for  guardedness.    Btt^ 
Yittoria  said  not  a  word  :  it  was  Ammiani  who  gave  the  order.    ** 
am  despicable  in  distrusting  her  for  a  single  second,"  said  Lanw^"^ 
That  did  not  the  less  encourage  her  to  question  Beppo  rigorousl; 
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forthwith  ;  and  as  she  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  an  Italian's  affec- 
tation  of  simplicity,  she  let  him  answer  two  or  three  times  like  a 
plain  fool,  and  then  abruptly  accused  him  of  standing  prepared  with 
these  answers.  Beppo,  within  liis  own  bosom,  immediately  ascribed 
to  his  sagacious  instinct  the  mere  spirit  of  opposition  and  dislike  to 
serve  any  one  save  his  own  young  mistress  which  had  caused  him  to 
irritate  the  signora  and  be  on  his  guard.  He  proffered  a  candid 
admission  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  ;  adding,  that  he  stood  likewise 
prepared  with  an  imlimited  niunber  of  statements.  **  Questions, 
flJustrious  signora,  invariably  put  me  on  the  defensive,  and  seem  to 
cr"^  for  a  return-thrust ;  and  this  I  account  for  by  the  fact  that  my 
other — the  blessed  little  woman  now  among  the  saints  1 — ^was 
estioned,  brows  and  heels,  by  a  ferruginously- faced  old  judge  at 
momentous  period  when  she  carried  me.  So  that,  a  question — 
axiB-d  I  show  point ;  but  ask  mo  for  a  statement,  and,  ah,  signora  1" 
I^  ^ppo  delivered  a  sweep  of  the  arm,  as  to  indicate  the  spontaneous 
fl  o'w  of  his  tongue. 

**I  think,"  said  Laura,  "you  have  been  a  soldier,  and  a  servings 


'  And  a  scene-shifter,  most  noble  signora,  at  La  Scala." 
*  You   accomimnied  the  signer  Mertirio  to  England  when  he  was 
rounded?" 
«*  I  did." 

*'And  there  you  beheld  the   signorina  Vittoria,  who   was  then 
T^e'oring  the  name  of  Emilia  BcUoni  ?" 

•'Which  name  she  changed  on  her  arrival  in  Italy,  illustrious 
^^gnora,  for  that  of  Vittoria  Campa — *  %nlV  campo  della  gloria ' — ahi 
^l^  ! — her  own  name  being  an  attraction  to  the  blow-flies  in  her 
^^^"Ti  country.     All  this  is  true." 

**  It  should  be  a  comfort  to  you !  The  Signer  Mertirio  .  .  .  ." 
leppo  writhed  his  person  at  the  continuance  of  the  questionings, 
^^c3  obtaining  a  pause,  he  rushed  into  his  statement :  **  The  signer 
AXortirio  was  well,  and  on  the  point  of  visiting  Italy,  and  quitting 
^*^ci  wave-embraced  island  of  fog,  of  beer,  of  moist  winds,  and  much 
^^oney,  and  much  kindness,  where  great  hearts  grew.  The  signorina 
^^nrsponded  with  him,  and  with  him  only." 

"  You  know  that,  and  will  swear  to  it  ?"  Laura  exclaimed. 
Beppo  thereby  receiving  the  cue  he  had  commenced  beating  for, 
ore  to  its  truth  profoundly,  and  straightway  directed  his  statement 
^  prove  that  his  mistress  had  not  been  politically  (or  amorously,  if 
^**e  suspicion  aimed  at   her  in  those  softer  regions)   indiscreet  or 
^^meable  in  any  of  her  actions.     The  signorina,  he  said,  never  went 
*^t  from  her  abode  without  the  companionship  of  her  meritorious 
Mother  and  his  own  most  humble  attendance.     He,  Beppo,  had  a 
^^ster  and  a  mistress ;  the  signer  Mertirio  and  the  signorina  Vittoria. 
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She  saw  no  foreigners  :  though — a  curious  thing ! — ^he  had  seen  her 
when  the  English  Linguage  was  talked  in  her  neighbourhood ;  and 
she  had  a  love  for  that  language :  it  made  her  face  play  in  smiles 
like  an  infant's  after  it  has  had  suck  and  is  full ; — the  sort  of  look 
you  jK-Tcoive  when  one  is  dreaming  and  hears  music.  She  did  not 
speak  to  foreigners.  She  did  not  care  to  go  to  foreign  cities,  hut 
IovckI  Milan  ;  and  lived  in  it  free  and  happy  as  an  earwig  in  a  ripe 
apricot.  The  circumvallation  of  Milan  gave  her  elbow-room  enough, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  forts  all  round — "which  knock  one's  funny- 
bono  in  Vorona,  signora.**  Beppo  presented  a  pure  smile  upon  a 
sim^Jo  bow  for  acceptance.  **  The  air  of  Milan,"  ho  went  on,  with 
less  confidence  under  Laura's  steady  gaze,  and  therefore  more  forcing 
of  his  candour — "  the  sweet  air  of  Milan  gave  her  a  deep  chestful,  so 
that  she  could  hold  her  note  as  long  as  five  lengths  of  a  fiddle-bow : — 
by  the  body  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  it  was  true !  *'  Beppo  stretched  out 
his  ami,  and  chopped  his  hand  edgeways  five  testificator}'  times  <m 
the  shoulder-ridge.  "  Ay,  a  hawk  might  fly  from  St.  Lnke's  head 
(on  the  DuomoJ  to  the  stone  on  San  Prime  over  Como,  while  the 
signorina  held  on  lier  note  !  You  listened,  you  gasped — ^you  thought 
of  a  poet  in  his  dungeon,  and  suddenly,  behold,  his  chains  are  strodt 
off ! — you  thought  of  a  gold-shelled  tortoise  making  his  pilgrimage 
to  a  beatific  shrine  I — you  thought — ^j'ou  knew  not  what  you 
thought !  " 

Hero  Bcppo  sank  into  a  short  silence  of  ecstasy ;  and  wakening 
from  it,  as  with  an  ardent  liveliness :  **  The  signora  has  heard  her 
sing  ?  How  to  describe  it !  To-morrow  night  will  be  a  feast  for 
Milan.'' 

'*  You  think  that  the  dilettanti  of  Milan  will  have  a  delight  to- 
morrow night  P"  said  Laura ;  but  seeing  that  the  man's  keen  ear  had 
caught  note  of  the  ironic  reptile  under  the  flower,  and  imwillingto 
lose  further  time,  she  interdicted  his  reply. 

"  BcpjK),  my  good  friend,  you  are  a  complete  Italian — ^you  waste 
your  cleverness.  You  will  gratify  me  by  remembering  that  I  am 
your  countrywoman.  I  have  already  done  you  a  similar  favour  ly 
allowing  you  to  air  your  utmost  ingenuity.  The  reflection  that  it 
has  been  to  no  purpose  will  neither  scare  you  nor  instruct  you.  Of 
that  I  am  quite  assured.  I  speak  solely  to  suit  the  present  occasion. 
Now :  don't  seek  to  elude  me.  If  you  are  a  snake  with  friends  as 
well  as  enemies,  you  are  nothing  but  a  snake.  I  ask  you — ^you  a» 
not  compelled  to  answer,  but  I  forbid  you  to  lie  : — ^has  your  mistress 
seen,  or  conversed  and  had  correspondence  with  any  one  receiviD|[ 
the  Tedcschi's  gold,  man  or  woman  ?  Can  any  one,  man  or  womaP* 
call  her  a  traitress  ?" 

"  Not  twice  ! "  thundered  Beppo,  with  a  furrowed  red  forehead. 

There  was  a  noble  look  about  the  fellow  as  he  stood  with  stiff  1^ 
in  a  posture,  frowning — ^theatrical,  but  noble  also ;  partly  the  loA  w 
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a  Pigaro  defending  his  honour  in  extremity,  yet  mucli  like  a  statue 
of  a  Frencli  Marshal  of  the  Empire. 

"  That  win  do,"  said  Laura,  rising.  She  was  ahout  to  leave  him, 
when  the  Duchess  of  Graatli's  chasseur  was  ushered  in,  bearing 
a  missive  from  Amalia,  her  friend.     She  opened  it  and  read : — 

"Best  beloved, 

"Am  I  soon  to  be  reminded  bitterly  that  there  is  a  river  of 
sieel  between  my  heart  and  me? 

"  Fail  not  in  coming  to-night.  Your  new  Bulbul  is  in  danger. 
The  silly  thing  must  have  been  reading  Roman  history.  Say  not 
If  o !  It  intoxicates  you  all.  I  watch  over  her  for  my  Laura's 
aake:  a  thousand  kisses  I  shower  on  you,  dark  delicious  soul  that 
you  are !  Are  you  not  my  pine-grove  leading  to  the  evening  star  P 
Come,  that  wo  may  consult  how  to  spirit  her  away  duiing  her  season 
of  periL  Gulfs  do  not  close  over  little  female  madcaps,  my  Laura ; 
BO  we  mufit  not  let  her  take  the  leap.  Enter  the  salle  when  you 
ajfrive :  pass  down  it  once  and  return  upon  your  steps ;  then  to  my 
boudoir.  My  maid  Aennchen  will  conduct  you.  Addio.  Tell  this 
messenger  that  you  come.     Laura  mine,  I  am  for  ever  thy 

"  Amallv.^' 

Laura  signalled  to  the  chasseur  that  her  answer  was  affirmative. 
As  he  was  retiring,  his  black-plumed  hat  struck  against  BepjK),  who 
thrust  him  aside  and  gave  the  hat  a  dexterous  kick,  all  the  while 
keeping  a  decorous  front  towards  the  signora.  She  stood  meditating. 
The  enraged  chasseur  mumbled  a  word  or  two  for  Beppo's  ear,  in 
execrable  Italian,  and  went.  Beppo  then  commenced  bowing  half 
towards  the  doorway,  and  tried  to  shoot  through,  out  of  sight  and 
away,  in  a  final  droop  of  excessive  servility,  but  the  signora  stopped 
him,  tilling  him  to  consider  himself  her  servant  until  the  morning ; 
at  which  he  manifested  a  surprising  readiness,  indicative  of  nothing 
short  of  personal  devotion,  and  remained  for  two  minutes  after  she 
had  quitted  the  room.  So  much  time  having  elapsed,  he  ran  bounding 
flown  the  stairs  and  found  the  hall-door  locked,  and  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  during  the  signora's  pleasure.  The  discovery  that  he  was 
Inastered  by  superior  cunning,  instead  of  disconcerting,  quieted  him 
wonderfully ;  so  he  put  by  the  resources  of  his  ingenuity  for  the  next 
opportunity,  and  returned  stealthily  to  his  starting-point,  where  the 
signora  found  him  awaiting  her  with  composure.  The  man  was  in 
mortal  terror  lest  he  might  be  held  guilty  of  a  trust  betrayed,  in 
^ving  his  mistress  for  an  hour,  even  in  obedience  to  her  command. 
It  this  crisis :  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  state  the  case  openly 
Lo  the  signora,  whom  he  knew  to  bo  his  mistress's  friend,  or  to  think 
rf  practising  other  than  shrewd  evasion  to  accomplish  his  duty  and 
latifify  his  conscience. 

liaura  said,  without   smiling,     "  The  street-door    opens  with  a 
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key/'  and  she  placed  the  key  in  his  hand,  also  her  fan  to  carry. 
Once  out  of  the  house,  she  was  sure  that  he  would  not  forsake  kn 
immediate  charge  of  the  fan :  she  walked  on,  heavily  veiled,  cod- 
lident  of  his  following.  The  Duchess  of  Graiitli's  house  neighboured 
the  Corso  Francesco ;  numerous  carriages  were  disburdening  their 
freights  of  fair  guests,  and  now  and  then  an  Austrian  officer  in  fuB 
uniform  ran  up  the  steps,  glittering  under  the  lamps.  "  I  go  in  among 
them,"  thought  Laura.  It  rejoiced  her  that  she  had  come  on  foot. 
Forgetting  Beppo,  and  her  black  tan,  as  no  Italian  woman  wouM 
have  done  but  one  who  paced  in  an  acute  quivering  of  the  anguish 
of  hopeless  remembrances  and  hopeless  thirst  of  vengeance,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  conducted  into  the  midst  of  the  guests,  and 
shuddered  like  one  who  has  taken  a  fever-chill  as  she  fulfilled  the 
Duchess's  directions ;  she  passed  down  the  length  of  the  salooti, 
through  a  light  of  visages  that  were  not  human  to  her  sensations. 

Meantime  Beppo,  oppressed  by  his  custody  of  the  fan,  and  expect- 
ing that  most  serviceable  lady's  instrument  to  be  sent  for  at  any 
minute,  stood  among  a  strange  body  of  semi-feudal  retainers  below, 
where  he  was  soon  singled  out  by  the  duchess's  chasseur,  a  Sfcyrian, 
who,  masking  his  fury  under  jest,  in  the   south-German  maimer, 
endeavoured  to  lead  him  up  to  an  altercation.     But  Beppo  was  mudi 
too  supple  to  be  entrapped.     lie  ajjologised  for  any  possible  offences 
that  he  might  have  committed,  asvsuring  the  chasseur  that  he  con- 
sidered one  hat  as  good  as  another,  and  some  hats  better  than  others: 
in  proof   of  extreme  cordiality,  he  accepted  the  task  of  repeating 
the  chasseur's    name,  which  was  *  Jacob  BaumwTilder  Fockelwitz,'  * 
tolerable  mouthful  for  an  Italian ;  and  it  was  with  remarkable  deli- 
cacy that  Beppo  contrived  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  ridicnk 
of  his  vile  pronunciation  of  the  unwieldy  name.     Jacob  Baumwaldflf 
Feckelwitz  offered  him  beer  to  refresh  him  after  the  effort.     White 
Beppo  was  drinking,  he  seized  the  fan.     *'  Good ;  good ;  a  thousand- 
thanks,"  said  Beppo,  relinquishing  it ;    "  coiivey  it  aloft,  I  beseecJ*- 
you."     He  displayed  such  alacrity  and  lightness  of  Umb  at  getting 
rid  of   it,  that   Jacob  thrust  it  through  the  buttons  of   his  shirt-^ 
front,    returning   it   to  his   possesssion  by  that  aperture.     Beppo'^ 
head  sank.     A  handful  of  black  lace  and  cedar-wood  chained  hiBC^ 
to  the  spot !  He  entreated  the  men  in  livery  to  take  the  fan  up-stair^ 
and   deliver   it    to    the   signora   Laura    Piaveni;   but    they,   beinj^ 
advised  by  Jacob,  refused.     '*  Go  yourself,"  said   Jacob,  laughing^'' 
and  little   prepared  to  see  the  victim  on  whom   he   thought  tliaP^ 
for  another  hour  at  least  he  had  got  his  great  paw  firmly,  shoulc:^ 
take  him  at  his  word.     Beppo  sprang  into  the  hall  and  up  the  stair^ 
The  duchess's  maid,  ivorj'- faced  Aennchen,  was  flying   past  hiin* 
She  saw  a  very  taking  dark  countenance  making  eyes  at  her,  leane 
her  ear  shyly,  and  pretending  to  understand  all  that  was  said  by 
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mpid  foreign  tongue,  acted  from  the  suggestion  of  the  sole  thing 
which  she  did  understand.  Beppo  had  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
signora  PiavenL  "  This  way,"  she  indicated  with  her  finger,  sup- 
posing that  of  course  he  wanted  to  see  the  signora  very  urgently. 
Beppo  tried  hard  to  get  her  to  carry  the  fan ;  but  she  lifted  her 
^g^rs  in  a  perfect  Susannah  horror  of  it,  though  still  bidding  him 
to  follow,  Naturally  she  did  not  go  fast  through  the  dark  passages, 
where  the  game  of  the  fan  was  once  more  played  out,  and  with 
af^ompaniments.  The  accompaniments  she  objected  to  no  Airther 
ttum  a  fish  is  agitated  in  escaping  from  the  hook ;  but  '*  Nein,  ncin !  " 
ift  her  own  language,  and  "  No,  no !  '*  in  his,  burst  from  her  lips 
wienever  he  attempted  to  transfer  the  fan  to  her  keeping.  "  These 
wbite  women  are  most  wonderful!"  thought  Beppo,  ready  to 
slagger  between  perplexity  and  impatience.  *'  There ;  in  there !  " 
said  Aennchen,  pointing  to  a  light  that  came  through  the  folds  of  a 
curtain.  Beppo  kissed  her  fingers  as  they  tugged  unreluctantly  in 
hifl  clutch,  and  knew  by  a  little  pause  that  the  case  was  hopeful 
for  higher  privileges.  AVhat  to  do?  He  had  not  an  instant  to 
spare;  yet  he  dared  not  offend  a  woman's  vanity.  He  gave  an 
ecstatic  pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his  breast-bone,  to  let  her  be  sure 
she  was  adored,  albeit  not  embraced.  After  this  act  of  prudence  he 
went  towards  the  curtain,  while  the  fair  Austrian  soubrette  flew  on 
her  previous  errand. 

It  was  enough  that  Bep|x>  found  himself  in  a  dark  ante-chamber 

£or  him  to  be  instantly  scrupulous  in  his  footing  and  breathing.     As 

he   touched  the  curtain,   a  door  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the 

interior,  and  a  tender  gabble  of  fresh  feminine  voices  broke  the 

ftillness  and  ran  on  like  a  brook  coming  from  leaps  to  a  level,  and 

again  leaping  and  making  noise  of  joy.    The  Duchess  of  Graatli  had 

cJfisped  the  signora  Laura's  two  hands  and  drawn  her  to  an  ottoman, 

ftXid  between  kissings  and  warmer  claspings  was  questioning  of  the 

^itrtle  ones,  Giacomo  and  her  goddaughter  Amalia. 

i    "  When,  when  did  I  see  you  last  ?  "  she  exclaimed.     "  Oh !  not 

Immcg  we  met  that  morning  to  lay  our  inmiortelles  upon  his  tomb. 

ry  soul's  sister  !  kiss  me,  remembering  it.     I  saw  you  in  the  gate- 

*y- — it  seemed  to  me,  as  in  a  ^dsion,  that  we  had  both  had  one 

•^^■Xiing  to  come  for  him,  and  knock,  and  the  door  would  be  opened, 

^    our  beloved  would  come  forth  !     That  was  many  days  back.     It 

me  like  a  day  locked  up  for  ever  in  a  casket  of  pearl.     Was  it 

an  imstained  morning,  my  own !     If  I  weep  it  is  with  pleasure. 

/'  she  added  with  precipitation,  "weeping  of  any  kind  will  not 
T  these  eyelids  of  mine."     And  drawing  forth  a  tiny  gold-framed 
■^^J^et-mirror  she  perceived  convincingly  that  it  would  not  do. 
**   TChey  wiU  think  it  is  for  the  absence  of  my  husband,"  she  said, 
*  ^>xily  a  woman  can  say  it  who  deplores  nothing  so  little  as  that. 
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"  \^^lcn  docs  he  return  from  Vienna  ?  '*  Laura  inquired  in  the 
Mien  voice  of  her  thoughtfulncss. 

**  I  receive  two  couriers  a  week  ;  I  know  not  any  more,  my  Lerara. 
I  belicA'e  he  is  pushing  some  connubial  complaint  against  me  at  the 
Court.  Wo  have  boon  married  flcvcnteon  months.  I  submitted  to 
the  marriage  Ijecause  I  could  get  no  proper  freedom  without,  and 
now  I  am  expected  to  abstain  from  the  very  thing  I  sacrificed  mytelf 
to  got !  Can  he  hear  that  in  Vienna  ?  "  She  snapped  her  fingem 
"  If  not,  let  him  come  and  behold  it  in  Milan.  Besides,  he  is  harm- 
less. The  Archduchess  is  all  eai's  for  the  very  man  of  whom  he  ii 
jealous.  This  is  my  reply :  You  told  me  to  marry ;  I  obeyed.  My 
heart's  in  the  earth,  and  I  must  have  distractions.  My  jmafsi 
distraction  is  Do  Pyrmont,  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  Austrnm 
soldier,  though  a  Frencihman.  I  grieve  to  say — it's  horrible — tkrt 
it  sometimes  ticKles  me  when  I  reflect  that  De  Pyrmont  is  keen 
with  tho  sword.  But  remember,  Laura,  it  was  not  until  after  <wr 
marriage  my  husband  told  me  he  could  have  saved  Giacomo  by  tte 
lifting  of  a  linger.  Away  with  the  man  I — if  it  amuses  me  to  panish 
him,  I  do  so.'' 

The  Duc:hes8  kissed  Laura's  cheek  and  continued  : — 

"  Now  to  the  point  where  we  stand  enemies !  I  am  for  Austrn, 
vou  are  for  Italv.  Good.  But  I  am  always  for  Ijaura.  So,  thewft 
a  river  between  us  and  a  bridge  across  it.  My  darling,  do  yon  kncwr 
that  we  are  much  too  strong  lor  you,  if  you  mean  anything  serious 
to-morrow  night  P" 

**  Are  vou  Y  "  Ijaura  said  calmly. 

*'I  know,  you  see,  that  something  is  meant  to  happen  to-morrow 
night.'' 

Laura  said,  **  Do  you  P  " 

**  Wo  have  positive  evidence  of  it.  More  than  that.  Your  VittoA 
— but  do  you  care  to  have  her  warned  ?  She  will  certaiBly  6A 
herself  in  a  pitfall  if  she  insists  on  carrying  out  her  design.  Tell  W 
do  you  care  to  have  her  warned  and  shielded  P  A  year  of  fortw*' 
life  is  not  agreeable,  is  not  beneficial  for  the  voice.  Speak,  vsj 
Laura." 

I^ura  looked  up  in  the  face  of  her  friend  mildly  with  her  ktj^ 
dark  eyes,  replying,  "  Do  you  think  of  sending  Major  de  Pymwrt 
to  her  to  warn  her  P  " 

**  Arc  you  not  wicked  ?  "  cried  the  Duchess,  feeling  that  she  Uuibi'; 
and  that  Laura  had  thrown  her  off  the  straight  road  of  her  intorrogi' 
tion.  "But,  play  cards  with  open  hands,  my  darling,  to-nigl* 
Look : — She  is  in  danger.  I  know  it ;  so  do  you.  She  will  be  B^ 
prisoned  perhaps  before  she  steps  on  the  boards — who  knows?  IW» 
I — ^are  not  my  very  dreams  all  sworn  in  a  regim^it  to  ewve  By 
Laura  P — I  have  a  scheme.     Truth,  it  is  hardly  mine.     It  beloage*^ 
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le  Gieeky  the  aignor  Antonio-Pericles  Agriolopoulos.  It  is  simply '^ 
-the  duchess  dropped  her  voice  out  of  Beppo's  hearing — "  a  scheme 
>  rescue  her :  speed  her  away  to  my  chateau  near  Meran  in  Tyrol." 
Tyrol "  was  heard  by  Beppo.  In  his  fren^  at  the  loss  of  the 
kOtext  he  indulged  in  a  yawn,  and  a  grimace,  and  a  danoe  of  disgust 
1  in  one ;  which  lost  him  the  next  sentence  likewise.  ''  There  we 
lurposo  keeping  her  till  all  is  quiet  and  her  revolutionary  fever  has 
lased.  Have  you  heard  of  this  signer  Antonio  P  He  could  buy  up 
le  kingdom  of  Greece,  all  Tyrol,  half  Lombardy.  The  man  has  a 
lasion  for  your  Vittoria ;  for  her  voice  solely,  I  believa  He  is  cen- 
tred, no  doubt  truly,  a  great  connoisseur.  He  could  have  a  passion 
caiathing  else,  or  alas ! "  (the  Duchess  shook  her  head  with  dold^ 
ixdlery)  **  would  he  insist  on  written  securities  and  mortgages  of  my 
arate  property  when  he  lends  me  money  P  How  different  the  world 
irom  the  romances,  my  Laura !  But  for  Be  Pyrmont,  I  might 
ncy  my  smile  was  really  incapable  of  ransoming  an  empire;  I 
leaa  an  emperor.  Speak;  the  man  is  waiting  to  come;  shall  I 
mmon  him  P  " 

Laura  gave  an  acquiescent  nod. 

By  this  time  Beppo  had  taken  root  to  the  floor.  ''  I  am  in  the 
»t  place  after  aU,"  he  said,  thinking  of  the  duties  of  his  service. 
je  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  featured  of  the  signer 
utomo.  He  knew  that  Luigi  was  the  signer  Antonio's  i^y  upon 
'ittaria,  and  that  no  personal  harm  was  intended  towards  his  mistress ; 
at  Beppo's  heart  was  in  the  revolt  of  which  Vittoria  was  to  give 
xe  signal;  so,  without  a  touch  of  animouty,. determined  to  thwart 
kmt  Bej^  waited  to  hear  the  signer  Antonio's  scheme. 

The  Greek  was  introduced  by  Aennchen.  She  glanced  at  the 
Bgnora's  lap,  and  seeing  her  stijl  without  her  &n,  her  eye  shot  slyly 
If  with  her  shining  temple,  inspecting  the  narrow  opening  in  the 
IRttain  furtively.  A  short  hush  of  preluding  ceremonies  passed. 
•  Presently  B^;^  heard  them  speaking ;  he  was  aghast  to  find  that 
0'iiad  no  comprehension  of  what  they  were  uttering.  "  Oh,  accursed 
^ch  dialect  I  "  he  groaned ;  discovering  the  talk  to  be  in  that 
■^gxie.  The  signer  Antonio  warmed  rapidly  from  the  frigid  polite- 
^  of  his  introductory  manner.  A  consummate  acquaintance  with 
E^€}h  was  required  to  understand  him.  He  held  out  the  fingers  of 
liM^nd  in  regimental  order,  and  with  the  others,  which  alternately 
^^ed  his  moustache  from  its  constitutional  droop  over  the  comers 
^"^Q.  mouth,  he  touched  the  uplifted  digits  one  by  one,  buzzing  over 
flashing  his  white  eyes,  and  shrugging  in  a  way  sufficient  to 
a  surreptitious  listener  who  was  aware  that  a  wealth  of 
.ing  escaped  him  and  mocked  at  him.  At  times  the  signor 
pitched  a  note  compounded  half  of  cursing  half  of  crying, 
both  pathetic  and  objurgative,  as  if  he  whimpered 
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anathemas  and  had  inexpressible  bitter  things  in  his  mind.  But 
there  was  a  remedy !  He  displayed  the  specific  on  a  third  finger. 
It  was  there.  This  being  done  (number  three  on  the  fingers),  mattere 
might  still  be  well.  So  much  his  electric  French  and  gesticulations 
plainly  asserted.  Beppo  strained  all  his  attention  for  names  in 
despair  at  the  riddle  of  the  signs.  Kames  were  pillars  of  light  in  the 
dark  miintelligible  waste.  The  signora  put  a  question.  It  wis 
replied  to  with  the  name  of  the  maestro  Rocco  Ricci.  Following 
that,  the  signer  Antonio  accompanied  his  voluble  delivery  with 
pantomimic  action  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  shutting  of  a  door 
and  an  instantaneous  galloping  of  horses — a  flight  into  air,  any 
whither.  He  whipped  the  visionary  steeds  with  enthusiastic  glee, 
and  appeared  to  be  ofl*  skyward  like  a  mad  poet,  when  the  signora 
again  put  a  question,  and  at  once  he  struck  his  hand  flat  across  his 
mouth,  and  sat  postured  to  answer  what  she  pleased  with  a  glare  of 
polite  vexation.  She  spoke ;  he  echoed  her,  and  the  Duchess  took  tip 
the  same  phrase.  Beppo  was  assisted  by  the  triangular  recurrence 
of  the  words  and  their  partial  relationship  to  Italian  to  interpret 
them:  "This  night."  Then  the  signora  questioned  further.  The 
Greek  replied  :  **  Mademoiselle  Irma  de  Karski." 

**  La  Lazzeruola,"  she  said. 

The  signer  Antonio  flashed  a  bit  of  sarcastic  mimicry,  as  if  acqm- 
escing  in  the  justice  of  the  opprobrious  term  from  the  high  point  of 
view ;  but  mademoiselle  might  pass, — she  was  good  enough  for  the 
public. 

Beppo  heard  and  saw  no  more.  A  tug  from  behind  recalled  him  to 
his  situation.  He  put  out  his  arms  and  gathered  Aennchen  all  daii 
in  them  ;  and  first  kissing  her  so  heartily  as  to  set  her  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  a  betrayal,  before  she  .could  collect  her  wits  he  stnui 
the  fan  down  the  pretty  hollow  of  her  back,  between  her  shoulder- 
blades,  and  bounded  away.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  rush  into  flie 
embrace  of  Jacob  Baumwalder  Feckelwitz,  but  that  perambulatiBj^ 

chasseur  received  him  in  a  semi-darkness  where  all  were  shadows, 

.'i 

and  exclaimed,  "  Aennchen !  '*    Beppo  gave  an  endearing  tendernetf 
to  the  few  words  of  German  known  to  him :   "  Gott — scJuif- — doniiltf 
— diimmer!  "  and  slipped  from  the  hold  of  the  astonished  Jacob,  shec^ 
under  his  arm-pit.     He  was  soon  in  the  street,  excited  he  knew  ifiA? 
by  what,  or  for  what  object.     He  shufiled  the  names  he  remembered 
to  have  just  heard — "  Rocco  Ricci,"  *'  la  Lazzeruola."      Why  dip 
the  name  of  la  Lazzeruola  come  in  advance  of  la  Vittoria  ?    Aii^ 
what  was   the  thing  meant  by  'this  night,*  which  all  three  hai^ 
uttered  as  in  an  agreement  ? — ay  !  and  the  Tyrol !     The  Tyrol — ^iS^ 
night — Rocco  Ricci — la  Lazzeruola  ! 

Beppo's  legs  were  carrying  him  towards  the  house  of  the  maestr^ 
Rocco  Ricci  ere  he  had  arrived  at  any  mental  decision  upon 
imminent  mysteries.  Georob  Meredith. 
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^AViD  Frtedrich  Strauss  is  to  devout  Christians  of  this  generation 
^hat  Voltaire  was  to  good  people  in  the  end  of  last  centurj'-  and  the 
eginning  of  the  present,  the  Lucifer  of  the  sceptical  apostacy,  the 
bief  of  those  contemporary  "  Antichrists "  who,  teste  the  Apostle 
ohn,  were  "  many  "  in  the  first  century,  and  who  have  not  ceased 
>  be  many  in  the  nineteenth.  The  Critical  Examination  of  the  Gospel 
[ifitory  by  Strauss  is  the  most  important  of  those  treatises  in  which 
iie  Catholic  view  of  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
lirist  has  been  contested  within  the  last  sixty  years.  More  than  any 
bher  it  has  directed  the  speculative  activity  of  authors  who  have 
xitten  with  the  same  purpose ;  more  than  any  other  it  has  deter- 
lined  the  mode  of  coimter-fighting  on  the  Christian  side.  Dr.  Strauss 
as  listened  to  the  criticisms  of  friend  and  foe  upon  this  book  for 

quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  has  recently  issued  another  upon  the 
ime  subject,  embodying  and  re-affirming  the  distinctive  proposition 
r  the  earlier  work,  that  the  supernatural  element  in  the  memoirs  of 
esus  is  mythical.  In  other  respects  the  two  books  differ.  Lx  justice 
Dtb  to  Dr.  Strauss  and  to  the  subject  I  must,  in  considering  the  new 
opk,  keep  in  view  what  was  done  or  attempted  in  the  earlier  treatise. 

Some  people  have  a  compendious  way  of  dealing  with  books  like 
leee,  which  they  not  only  adopt  themselves,  but  insist  that  it  is  the 
aty  of  every  one  else  to  adopt,  namely,  to  utter  a  shriek  of  horror 
ad  to  pass  on.  But  this  is  not  wise.  As  Antichrists  are  always  with 
B,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  here  for  a  purpose  ;  and  it  is  better  to 
ae  them,  in  the  way  of  learning  from  and  being  admonished  by 
hiem  than  merely  and  ignorantly  to  abuse  them.  Dr.  Strauss  has 
pecial  claims  to  fair  and  earnest  treatment.  He  is  no  scoffer  like 
iToltaire,  measuring  the  universe  with  the  plumb-line  of  a  jest,  and 
iDfiering  down  all  impassioned  and  self-sacrificing  nobleness,  from  that 
of  a  Mary  of  Galilee  to  that  of  a  Joan  of  Arc.  He  professes — and 
we  have  no  right  to  question  his  sincerity — to  seek  truth  alone,  and  to 
WOOL  not  at  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  but  at  liberating  the 
Ipjritnal  ideas  which  it  enshrines  from  the  dogmatic  and  quasi- 
!U8torical  cerements  in  which,  as  he  says,  they  have  been  bound.  He 
loee  his  work,  moreover,  in  no  perfunctory,  plausibly  superficial, 
nearly  popular  and  taking  manner.  Having  assayed  to  prove 
ke  mythical  origin  of  the  evangelical  histories,  he  has  laboured 
Bdefisttigably  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  His  volumes  bear  the 
Depress  of  honest  toil  of  brain.  His  knowledge  of  Scripture 
^7  l>^  commended  to  the  emulation  of  the  clergy.  If  the  mythi- 
«  theory  has  not  been  established  by  Dr.  Strauss,  it  will  never 

*)  -A.  Nsw  Life  op  Jbsus.     By  David  Fiiiedricii  Strauss.    Authorised  Transla- 
"•     2  roU.    Williams  and  Norgatc. 
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be  established.  Sucb  assailants  of  Catholic  Christianity  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  the  means  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Church,  and 
never  were  the  benefits  they  may  confer  so  conspicuous  as  in  the 
present  day.  For  it  has  become  evident  to  all  thinking  minds  ibt 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  marriage  between  intellect  and  &ifli 
must  be  solemnised,  or  a  disastrous  divorce  proclaimed  between  theifi 
—  intellect  to  go  its  own  way  into  atheism,  faith  to  sink  and  dariceiL 
into  superstition.  The  Church  must  be  either  wide  awake  or  stone 
dead — somnolency  is  no  longer  within  her  choice.  To  make  the 
masculine  intellect  of  the  time  her  own,  or  to  become  an  isolated  sni 
obsolete  phenomenon  among  the  entities  of  living  civilisation, — thai 
is  the  necessity  laid  upon  her.  We  have  not  to  look  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Europe  to  observe  the  spectacle  of  a  dead  Church.  TJltrB- 
montane  Romanism  has  defied  science,  assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to 
the  progressive  intellect  of  the  time,  met  reason  with  allocutions  and 
anathemas.  What  is  the  result  ?  Behold  it  in  the  city  of  Paris.  A 
severance  between  religion  and  all  that  religion  ought  chiefly  to 
influence.  On  the  one  hand,  women  and  children  worshipping  h 
churches ;  censer-swinging,  organ-blowing,  monk-and-nun  proces- 
sioning :  on  the  other  hand,  grown  men,  regardless  of  all  this  as  of  a 
baby  show,  maddening  in  the  race  for  riches,  or  obliterating,  in 
imbluishing  sensualism,  in  brazen-fronted  and  limitless  debauchert, 
those  distinctions  by  which  society  has  put  a  guard  round  female 
chastity  and  connubial  faithfulness,  and  confounding  becm  monde  and 
fiern^'  monde  in  one  hideous  I^acchanalian  revel.  Does  not  the  eflfeie 
spiritualism  of  the  one  picture  render  only  the  more  loathsome  ti» 
wallowing  sensuality"  of  the  other  ?  To  such  a  state  the  Christiafl 
Church  in  England  must  come  if,  exalting  mental  sloth,  which — bf 
judgment  of  nature  and  Scripture — is  deadly  sin,  into  virtue^  it 
reviles  intellect  as  the  child  of  the  devil,  relaxes  its  grasp  on  ti» 
lading  and  forceful  elements  of  society,  and  shrinks  from  the  duty 
expressly  appointed  it  in  the  New  Testament  of  rendering  a  teams 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  it.  When  the  brains  are  out  a  Church  will 
die — there  is  no  help  for  it. 

In  the  original  work  of  Strauss  upon  the  Gospel  history,  little  fsf 
no  cflbrt  was  made  to  realise  the  character  and  individuality  of  Christ 
as  an  historical  personage.  Jesus,  we  were  given  to  imderstand,  re^ 
presented  the  idea  of  humanity  ;  which  idea  consists  in  the  union  nol 
of  an  individual,  but  of  the  race,  with  God.  "  Humanity,"  wrot^ 
Strauss,  **  is  the  union  of  the  two  natures — God  become  man,  tie 
infinite  inanifesting  itself  in  the  finite,  and  the  finite  spirit  remem- 
bering its  infinitude.  ...  It  is  humanity  that  dies,  rises,  and  ascends 
to  heaven,  for  from  the  negation  of  its  phenomenal  life  there  ever 
proceeds  a  higher  spiritual  life ;  from  the  suppression  of  its  mortality 
as  a  personal,  national,  and  terrestrial  spirit,  arises  its  union  with  the 
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nfinite  spirit  of  the  heavens/'  In  the  new  book  this  really  imposing, 
f  not  very  intelligible,  theory  of  the  person  and  mission  of  Christ  is  dis- 
carded ;  and  Strauss  falls  back  upon  an  individual  Messiah,  endeavour- 
Jig  to  reproduce  the  historical  Jesus,  to  divest  him  of  the  magnif png 
ind  colouring  mists  of  legend,  and  to  set  him  before  us  in  his  true 
iimensions.  In  this  Dr.  Strauss  has  not  been  successful.  Meagre,  lean, 
ind  shrivelled  is  the  historical  Jesus  whom  he  reproduces.  Not  less 
Ud  the  dim  and  boneless  phantom  evoked  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
resemble  the  living  Samuel,  than  this  Christ  of  Dr.  Strauss  resembles 
Fesus  of  Nazareth.  Negative  criticism  is  the  Doctor's  power,  and  the 
lahit  of  negative  criticising  appears  to  have  completely  destroyed  his 
xmstructive  feculty.  He  has  so  long  used  the  chisel  to  cut,  that  he 
cannot  use  it  to  mould  :  when  a  feature  seems  almost  finished,  some 
itray  word  awakens  the  destructive  propensity,  and,  with  a  short 
ierce  blow  of  the  hammer,  it  is  not  finished,  but  struck  off.  You 
rould  say  he  grudges  his  Christ  even  the  frost-bitten  perscmality  he 
lecords  him ;  and  never  does  he  warm  into  enthusiasm  for  the  Hebrew 
Socrates,  thin  and  pale,  who  stalks,  in  feeble,  somnambulistic  move- 
nent,  along  his  page.  As  a  whole,  I  should  say  that  Strauss's  work 
m  the  Gospels  displays  more  solid  ability  and  genuine  application 
;han  that  of  Renan  ;  but  the  historical  Christ  of  Strauss  is  inferior, 
is  an  artistic  portrait,  to  the  historical  Christ  of  the  eloquent 
Frenchman.  The  constructive  capacity  of  Kenan  is  considerable  ;  he 
overflows  with  modem  sentiment ;  and  his  skill  in  biographic  narra- 
dvo  is  that  of  an  accomplished  literaiy  artist  in  a  nation  which  boasts 
hat  its  literary  artists  can  tell  a  story  better  than  any  in  Europe. 
Kenan  knew  how  to  throw  out  his  Christ  against  a  Titianesque  back* 
^und  of  blue  Galilean  hills ;  to  imbue  him  with  an  interesting 
iendemess  and  gentleness,  half-feminine,  half  saintly,  and  to  cast 
uroiind  him  something  like  a  breathing  human  form.  The  sublime 
if  sentimental  enthusiasm  has  never  been  more  felicitously  embodied 
Jban  in  the  Christ  of  Renan.  But  the  Jesus  of  Dr.  Strauss  is  merolv 
I  superior  Rabbi,  a  maker  of  judicious  remarks,  sententious,  ser- 
nonising,  ftdl  of  wise  saws,  and  with  a  turn  for  parable ;  a  most 
aeagre,  ghost-like,  imsubstantial,  and  unsatisfying  Christ. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  new  work  is  in  many  respects 
nferior  to  the  old,  less  dignified  in  style,  less  elevated  in  tone,  in 
i>rm  less  scholarly,  in  spirit  less  manly.  Almost  all  that  is  good  in 
hfSi  new  is  derived  from  the  old  ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  good,  or 
it  least  respectable  and  presentable,  in  the  old  which  we  miss  in  the 
lew.  The  truth  is,  though  Dr.  Strauss  is  profoundly  unconscious 
>f  the  fact,  he  has  been  somewhat  loured  by  the  success  of  Renan, 
ind  the  noise  made  about  a  book  which  he  saw  to  be,  in  comj)ai'ison 
vith  his  own,  a  flimsy  performance.  lie  formally  extends  the  hand  of 
allowship  to  the  Frank,  but  he  whiflfe  aside  his  theory  of  the  raising 
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of  Lazarus  with  the  air  of  a  gruff  schoolmaster  putting  away  the 
slovenly  thesis  of  a  schoolboy ;  and  he  hardly  disguises  his  contempt 
for  the  French  sentimentality  to  which  he  traces  that  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  as  historical  which  he  pronounces  the  organic 
fault  of  Renan's  book.  One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  relation 
between  Strauss  and  Ilenan  as  somewhat  similar  to  that  described 
by  Carlyle  as  subsisting  between  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  and 
George  II.  of  England :  the  former  a  man  of  parts,  but  uncouth  and 
heavy-footed ;  the  other  a  pretty  gentleman,  of  high  airy  ways,  and 
with  much  lace  and  bedizenment  upon  him,  but  at  bottom  a  far  lighter 
article.  I  hope  it  is  not  disrespectful  to  the  Herr  Professor,  but 
my  imagination  insists  obstinately  on  representing  him  under  the 
similitude  of  a  wild  boar  of  the  German  woods,  strong  tusked,  in- 
domitable, grubbing  at  the  roots  of  the  forest  oaks,  looking  up  now  and 
then,  with  jerky  grunt  of  much  contempt,  at  high-flpng  rationalists 
like  Ewald  ("  Eagle  of  Gottingen,"  grunts  Strauss),  or  sentimental 
poetisers  like  Renan,  and  then  sinking  his  head  in  the  groimd  again, 
and  going  at  it  with  invincible  snout  and  tusks  of  great  ferocity. 

But  besides  the  half-suppressed  yet  painful  consciousness  that 
Renan  has  had  the  chaplet  which  should  have  graced  his  own 
brows,  Strauss  suffers  from  the  general  conviction  that  he  has  been 
a  hard-used  man.  The  clergy  have  been  against  him ;  theologians 
have  disputed  his  right  to  be  called  a  theological  teacher;  and 
the  laity  have  not  been  on  his  side.  The  generous  candour  with 
which  Neander  recognised  his  openness  and  love  of  truth — a  fact  of 
which  Dr.  Strauss  might  have  made  mention,  but  does  not — ^appears 
to  have  had  few  imitators.  His  experience,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
that  of  a  theological  Ishmael.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
he  writes  as  an  injured  man ;  and  an  injured  man,  besides  being 
naturally  disagreeable,  labours  under  well-known  disadvantages  both 
in  the  apprehension  and  the  communication  of  truth.  Hence  there 
is  not  in  these  volumes  that  comparatively  enjoyable  sense  of  sky  and 
air,  that  glow  of  sunny  warmth,  of  which  you  are  conscious  in  the 
earlier  book ;  and  the  author  falls  into  certain  errors  and  contra- 
dictions which  he  avoided  on  the  former  occasion.  It  will  be  right 
to  present  one  or  two  instances  of  these. 

In  his  new  book  Dr.  Strauss  shows  himself  exceedingly  incensed 
against  the  clergy.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  tries  to 
excite  the  commonalty  against  them.      To  get  rid  of  the  clergy  i^ 
a  reward  held  out  by  him  to  incite  us  to  get  rid  of  miracles.    Cleric^i»^ 
opinion  in  theological  matters  is  represented  as  utterly  worthless, 
the  ground  that  the  interest  of  the  priesthood  is  too  directly  involve 
to  admit  of  their  judging  fairly.     This  is  not  worthy  of  Dr.  Straufii^ 
He  has  got  hold  of  a  poor  half-truth,  and  he  parades  it  as  if  it  w( 
a  whole  truth.     Every  guild  or  profession  is  biassed  in  favour 
abuses  from  which  it  derives  influence,  honour,  or  bread.     You 
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lot  expect  lawj'ers  to  aid  in  the  cheapening  of  legal  proceedings ; 
etrenchment  in  the  militarj'  expenditure  is  not  looked'  for  from 
he  colonels  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  neither  the  law5''er  nor 
he  soldier  has  more  jealously  guarded  the  privileges  of  his  order 
han  the  priest.  It  is  nevertheless  indisputable  that  ever)'-  profes- 
ion  is  the  highest  authority  on  its  own  affairs.  You  consult  the 
9'orks  of  great  lawj^ers  if  you  wish  to  master  the  principles  of  law ; 
rou  turn  to  famous  captains  if  you  mean  to  study  the  art  of  war. 
SVliy  so  ?  Because,  though  greed  is  a  characteristic  of  humanity 
)rofessional  and  improfessional,  there  is  a  heat  and  force  of  nobleness 
n  all  but  the  basest  souls  to  raise  the  intellect,  when  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  important  subjects,  to  an  elevation,  from  which 
he  flesh-pots  of  interest,  lost  in  the  expanse  of  landscape,  become 
ID  longer  i^sible ;  while  the  mountain-ranges  of  principle,  seen  in 
heir  mass  and  grandeur,  fill  the  prospect.  Man  is  bad  enough,  but 
lot  so  bad  that  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  theologians  who  have 
levoted  their  lives  to  contemplation  of  the  great  themes,  God, 
reedom,  immortality,  has  been  a  mere  special  pleader  for  his  order. 
rhe  idea  that  Christian  theologians,  Origen,  Augustine,  Anselm, 
Iquinas,  Luther,  Calvin,  incapacitated  by  professional  bias  to  give 
in  opinion,  must  stand  aside  while  a  few  modern  philosophers  con- 
lescend  to  explain  Christianity,  is  too  paradoxical  to  command  the 
issent  of  sober  minds.  Dr.  Strauss  would  never  have  taken  up  with 
nch  a  tap-room  argument,  if  the  intellectual  placidity  which  reigned 
n  his  first  work  had  not  been  disturbed.  He  has  some  apology 
n  the  fact  that  the  Ultramontane  priesthood  in  Roman  Catholic 
'onntries,  levying  war  to  the  knife  against  culture,  and  a  large  pro- 
x)rtion  of  the  Protestant  clergj-  in  Germany,  state-fed  and  slavishly 
»ubser\'ient  to  the  power  that  feeds  them,  present  unfavourable 
specimens  of  their  class;  but  in  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  chui'ches  of  the  Continent  there  are  larffe-minded  and 
open-minded  clergymen  to  be  found ;  and  in  this  countiy,  as  everj- 
leader  is  aware,  the  clergy  have  not  only  their  honoured  repre- 
sentatives in  every  branch  of  secular  knowledge,  but  number  in  their 
ranks  our  ablest,  boldest,  most  earnest,  and  most  honest  inquirers  in 
theological  science. 

Of  perhaps  less  importance,  but  forciblj'  illustrative  of  the  slipshod 
irorJananship  into  which  the  unreflecting  and  cjTiical  vehemence  of 
ftv  Strauss  has  betraved  him  in  his  recent  volumes,  is  a  contradiction 
1  ^v'iich  he  involves  himself.  He  makes  his  appeal — so  he  informs 
'  XXI  the  outset — from  clergjTuen  and  theologians  to  the  German 
y^>le.  There  is  nothing,  he  declares,  in  his  opinions  or  his  mode 
•"t^iting  them,  respecting  which  working  men  cannot  form  a  rational 
^  ixtelligent  conclusion.  When  it  comes  in  his  way,  however,  to 
^uin  that  belief  in  the  historical  facts  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
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indispensable  to  genuine  vc ':!gious  faith,  he  avers  that  only  a  xery 
small  part  of  the  human  family  can  have  a  well-grounded  belief  on 
those  subjects.  Scholars  and  critics,  men  familiar  with  the  original 
tongues  of  Scripture,  and  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  periods  when 
the  Scriptures  were  composed,  are  alone  qualified  to  satisfy  themselves 
on  the  historical  question.  This  is  a  plain  contradiction.  If  working 
men  are  able  to  ascertain  whether  Dr.  Strauss  is  right  or  wrong, 
they  are  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  evangelical  narratives  are 
historical  or  legendary.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Strauss  in  his  affirmative, 
and  disagree  with  him  in  his  negative.  After  what  has  been  done 
by  critical  theologians  within  the  past  century ;  after  the  thorough 
sifting  which  every  part  of  the  question  has  undergone ;  after  the 
marshalling  and  re-marshalling,  discussing  and  re-discuasing,  of  the 
classical  passages  from  early  Christian  and  Pagan  authors ;  any 
intelligent  man,  who  will,  honestly  take  the  trouble,  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, qualified  to  satisfy  himself,  rationally  and  conclusively,  what 
is  fact  and  what  fiction  in  the  narratives  we  possess  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

The  distinctive  feature  in  Dr.  Strauss's  new  work,  as  has  been 
said,  is  its  presentation  of  wliat  the  author  believes  to  be  an  his- 
torically correct  account  of  Christ's  life  and  character.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  feature  makes  an  organic  change  in  the  logical 
structure  and  framework  of  the  book.  While  Jesus  entered,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  system  of  its  argument  as  the  idea  of  humanity,  not 
as  a  living  man,  of  whom  goodness  or  badness,  veracity  or  mendacity, 
could  be  predicated,  the  question  of  his  connection  with  those  miracles 
which  it  was  the  main  intent  of  Strauss  to  prove  mythical,  was 
unimportant.  An  idea  cannot  speak  either  truth  or  falsehood;  an  idea 
can  neither  judge  correctly  nor  be  mistaken;  an  idea  cannot  be  in- 
terrogated touching  the  part  it  has  played  in  any  series  of  transactions. 
But  when  Jesus  is  brought  upon  the  scene  as  a  real  person.  Dr.  Strauss 
is  bound  to  show  that  the  origination  of  the  myths  involves  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Christ  he  portrays.  Laying 
it  down  as  an  axiom,  preliminary  to  his  entire  argument,  that  miracles 
are  impossible,  he  must  make  it  clear  that  Jesus  never  mistook  his 
so-called  miracles  for  facts,  or  asserted  them  to  be  such,  knowii^  that 
they  had  never  taken  place. 

What,  in  its  essentials,  was  the  character  of  Christ  according  to 
Dr.  Strauss  ?  lie  was  morally  sound  ;  so  upright  in  heart,  that  Dr- 
Strauss  rejects  as  untenable  the  theory  that  he  could  even  have 
adapted  himself  to  play  a  part.  lie  w^as,  in  the  second  place,  shrewd 
and  intelligent,  of  quick,  sure  insight,  and  strong  "  common  sense. 
Moral  soundness,  intellectual  sanity, — ^these  have  to  be  reconciled  hf 
Dr.  Strauss  with  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  overwhrfmifl? 
evidence  that  Christ  said  he  had  raised  the  dead. 

I  have  no  idea  that  Dr.  Strauss  practises  an  intentional  evasta 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  not  only  passed  lightly  over 
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this  vital  point,  but  is  haunted  with  a  half  consciousness  that  he  has 
done  so.  Elsewhere  he  fights  on  all  occasions  with  Aagour,  but  his 
best  hope  seems  to  be  to  mask  his  line  in  this  quarter,  and  to  draw  off 
from  it  the  attention  of  his  assailants.  Ilis  exhibition  of  differences 
in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  is  clever ;  his  parallels  between 
the  evangelical  miracles  and  those  of  the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  dis- 
pensations are  ingeniously  selected  and  skilfidly  disposed ;  the  logical 
arrows,  tipped  often  with  the  cold,  keen  steel  of  irony,  wherewith  he 
penetrates  the  armour  of  the  rationalists,  go  uniformly  to  the  mark  ; 
but  when  we  ask  how  his  view  of  some  Gospel  story,  which  he  has 
been  explaining  as  a  myth,  is  to  be  reconciled  with  his  conception  of 
the  historical  Christ,  no  clear  or  satisfactory  answer  is  forthcoming. 
Yet  I  must  press  Dr.  Strauss  here,  for  here  is  the  key  to  his  position. 
If  I  can  break  his  line  at  this  point,  the  rest  of  his  troops — the 
multitudinous  array  of  objections,  which  he  throws  out  to  right  and 
left — must  fall  back  and  vanish  as  they  best  can.  How  to  dispose  of 
them  may  be  a  curious,  but  cannot  be  an  important,  question.  What 
part,  I  ask,  had  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  construction  of  these 
myths?  Did  he,  rigidly  moral  and  eminent  in  common  sense,  as 
Strauss  declares  him  to  have  been,  profess  to  work  miracles,  or  did  he 
not? 

In  point  of  fact,  I  believe  the  whole  controvei'sy  respecting  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity  to  turn  upon  this  question.  It  takes 
precedence  even  of  that  of  the  resurrection,  which  Dr.  Strauss  fixes 
upon  for  the  main  discharge  of  his  critical  aiiillery.  The  resurrection, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  attested,  not  by  Christ  himself,  but 
by  those  who  saw  him  after  he  rose  from  the  grave.  Of  what  he  did 
during  his  life,  however,  Christ  is  the  best  witness.  The  word  of  a 
sane  and  truthful  man,  **  I  raised  the  dead,"  is  a  more  direct  and 
powerful  attestation  of  the  fact  than  the  evidence  of  half  a  dozen 
witnesses  of  whose  veracity,  or  faculty  of  observation,  we  may  have 
no  guarantee.  Above  all,  in  treating  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which 
Strauss  professes  to  do,  the  ascertainment  of  what  he  said  or  did 
before  going  into  the  grave  is  more  important  than  discussion  of  the 
evidence  adduced  by  others  that  he  rose  from  it.  In  his  elaborate 
attack,  indeed,  upon  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection.  Dr.  Strauss  docs 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  succeeded.  Both  Christians  and  sceptics 
have  handled  those  proofs  in  a  way  which  I  cannot  but  think 
erroneous  and  misleading.  The  former,  working  in  the  chains  of 
their  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  have  tormented  their  brains  to 
produce  an  artificial  uniformity  in  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the 
occurrence.  The  latter,  influenced  probably,  though  in  an  indirect 
manner,  by  the  inspiration  theory — by  the  idea  that,  if  they  made 
out  a  sufficiency  of  minor  variations  to  disprove  it,  they  disproved  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection — have  dwelt  upon  the  confusion  and  varia- 
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tioii  in  the  Gospel  accounts  as  though  these  told  in  their  favour. 
Yet  anv  one  accustomed  to  the  valuation  of  historical  evidence  \rill, 
on  reflection,  admit  tliat  when  several  witnesses  afl^i  a  particular 
fact,  one  almost  infallible  test  of  their  correctness  is,  that  their  state- 
ments are  confused  and  various  in  matters  of  detail.  Only  when  the 
statement  is  concocted  beforehand  are  the  witnesses  of  a  tale  unani- 
mous. The  variations  in  the  evangelical  account  of  the  resurrection, 
turning,  as  they  do,  upon  sequence  of  time,  number  of  persons,  order 
of  incidents,  are  precisely  and  convincingly  those  which,  supposing 
the  witnesses  to  speak  the  truth,  we  should  have  had,  and  which, 
supposing  them  not  to  speak  the  truth,  they  could  not  possibly  have 
invented.  Norton  points  out  with  his  usual  force  and  felicity,  that  by 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  argument  as  sceptics  bring  forward  to  dis- 
credit the  narrative  of  the  resurrection,  the  assassination  of  Cajsar  could 
be  prove<l  to  have  never  occurred. 

Eut,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  the  evidence  of  the  resurrection  which 
affords  in  my  \4ew  the  strongest  }X)sition  tliat  can  be  taken  up 
by  one  who  maintains  the  supernatual  origin  of  Christianity;  and 
I  must  recall  Dr.  Strauss  from  his  comparatively  irrelevant  dis- 
ciLssion  of  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection  to  a  consideration  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  description  he  has  given  of  the  living  Messiah. 
Dr.  Strauss  of  course  feels  that  he  must  prove  either  that  Christ 
professed  to  work  miracles,  and  was  mistaken,  therefore  that  he  was 
a  Innvildered  enthusiast,  or  that  lie  professed  to  work  miracles  and 
spoke  falsely,  therefore  that  he  was  an  impostor,  or  that  he  was 
misunderstood  by  his  disciples,  and  never  seriously  laid  claim  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles.  Conscious,  I  suppose,  of  the  extreme  diflS- 
culty  of  maintaining  either  of  the  two  first  hypotheses.  Dr.  Strauss  has 
made  an  eflbrt  to  establish  the  third.  Whether  he  has  been  suc<?essful 
I  now  proceed  to  inquire,  and  it  is  evident  that  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  book  will  depend  upon  the  answer  obtained  to  the  inquiry. 

It  is  Felated  by  Matthew  and  Luke  that,  upon  one  occasion,  Christ 
was  formally  applied  to  for  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  based  his  claim  to  be  the  Me\ssiah.  John  the  Baptist,  languishing 
in  prison,  his  faith  tried  by  the  disastrous  termination  of  his  ministry 
at  a  time  when,  as  he  had  concluded,  the  Messiah  was  actually 
present  in  the  land,  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  Christ  with  this 
direct  query : — **  Art  thou  \\v  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another?''  The  reply  of  Jesus  wasfonnal,  complete,  and  deliberate:— 
**  Go  and  show  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the 
blind  receive  their  sight,  and  tlie  lame  walk ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  the  deaf  hear ;  the  dead  are  raised  up :  and  the  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them.'' 

Dr.  Strauss  accepts  these  words  as  historical.     He  does  not  suggest 
that  thev  have  under <rone  anv  modification.     As  we  now  have  them, 
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they  were  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  reader  would  do  well  to 
realise  this  fact,  and  to  realise  that  it  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Strauss. 

Nevertheless,  as  simple-minded  Englishmen  may  be  startled  to 
learn.  Dr.  Strauss  will  not  allow  that  Christ  asserted  his  ability  to 
work  miracles.  The  miracles  referred  to  were,  it  appears,  of  a 
spiritual  character.  Jesus,  thus  argues  Strauss,  refiised  on  several 
occasions  to  show  signs  and  wonders,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  in 
him  to  have  told  the  disciples  of  John  that  he  could  ^wield  super- 
natural power.  He  referred  only  to  spiritual  miracles,  to  "moral 
effects  of  his  doctrine."  He  said  virtually,  "  I  am  daily  opening,  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  making 
the  maim  walk  uprightly  and  nimbly,  and  giving  new  life  to  those 
who  are  morally  quite  dead.  He  who  sees  how  much  more  worth 
these  spiritual  miracles  are  will  take  no  offence  at  the  want  of 
material  ones;  but  only  such  an  one  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
salvation  which  I  am  offering  to  mankind,  and  is  worthy  of  it." 

The  proof,  then,  on  which  Dr.  Strauss  rests  his  interpretation  of 
Christ's  words  is  simply  this, — that,  since  Christ  told  the  scribes  and 
pharisees  that  he  would  not  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven,  this 
affirmation  of  his  having  raised  the  dead,  if  it  means  what  the  words 
import,  would  be  in  "  sheerest  contradiction  "  to  his  general  practice. 

Can  this  be  called  a  proof?  Is  it  inconceivable,  is  it  imlikely, 
that  Christ  might  at  one  time  have  reasons  for  working  a  miracle, 
and  at  another  have  reasons  for  not  working  a  mii^aclo?  In 
no  one  instance  does  Christ  say  that  he  could  not  do  miraculous 
works ;  for  certain  specified  and  quite  sufficient  reasons  he  some- 
times refused  to  exert  the  power  which  he  never  disclaimed,  and  to 
those  who  thought  that  exhibition  of  power  alone  could  be  a  revela- 
tion of  God,  he  always  returned  a  refiisal.  That  Christ  should  have 
declined  to  coimtenance  gross  Hebrew  notions  of  power-worship 
ought  not  to  be  incredible  to.  Dr.  Strauss,  and  that  he  should  have 
returned  a  different  answer  to  the  messengers  of  a  perplexed  but 
faithful  and  honoured  disciple,  from  that  which  he  gave  to  men 
who  treated  his  claims  with  insolent  contempt  and  regarded  his 
person  with  intense  hatred,  is  neither  inconsistent  nor  surprising. 
The  objection  adduced,  therefore,  by  Dr.  Strauss  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  woids  is  trivial,  and,  putting  it  aside,  we  are 
able  to  apprehend  without  bar  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  reasons 
for  taking  them  to  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean.  It  might  be 
sufficient  to  ask  Dr.  Strauss  how,  if  the  words  used  do  not  affinn 
the  possession  of  miraculoiLs  power,  a  fonn  of  expression  could 
be  devised  by  which  ambiguity  would  be  avoided?  Or  I  might 
content  myself  with  inquiring  how  Christ,  in  connection  with 
whom,  according  to  Strauss,  there  **  cannot  be  a  question  of  adapta- 
tion, of  playing  a  part,"  should  have  used  language  wliich,  as  he  must 
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have  known,  his  audience  would  understand  in  a  literal  sense,  and 
should  thus  have  lent  himself  to  the  diffusion  of  a  radically  unsound 
and  pernicious  view  of  his  character  and  Messianic  mission.  Or, 
once  more,  I  might  beg  Dr.  Strauss  to  tell  me  what  profit  there  can 
be,  in  any  instance,  in  puzzling  over  the  words  of  one  who,  con- 
founding spiritual  and  physical  in  this  fashion,  can  apply  language 
only  to  the  construction  of  riddles  insoluble  by  ordinary  understand- 
ings. But  there  is  no  need  even  of  these  considerations.  They 
would  have  applied  to  the  statement  of  Christ  if  it  had  terminated 
with  the  assertion  of  his  jx)wer  to  work  miracles, — if  the  sentence 
had  ended  with  the  word  "dead.^*  But,  after  enumerating  his 
miracles,  Christ  adds,  *^  And  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached" 
According  to  Strauss,  ever}'  preceding  clause  was  an  intimation  that 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  spiritually  poor.  A\Tio  could,  in 
this  sense,  be  p(K)rcr  than  the  spiritually  blind,  the  spii'itually  deaf, 
the  spiritually  lame,  and  leprous,  and  dead  ?  AVhat  Gospel  could 
be  preached  to  them  or  to  others  in  addition  to  that  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  spiritually  blind,  imstopped  the  ears  of  the  spirit- 
ually deaf,  and  caused  the  spiritually  dead  to  live  ?  Dr.  Strauss 
declares  that  Jesus — the  historical  Christ  in  whom  he  believes — 
was  distinguished  by  the  brevity,  pertinency,  and  force  of  his 
manner  of  speech ;  how  then  can  he  impute  to  him  the  incon- 
ceivable tuutology  whicli  is  implied  in  tliis  interpretation  of  his 
answer  to  the  messengers  of  John  the  Baptist  ?  Dr.  Strauss  must  give 
up  his  historical  Christ  and  fall  back  upon  the  idea  of  himianity. 
His  new  tlicory  hampers  him  intolerably, — puts  him  under  a  con- 
straint which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  So  long  as  he  was  conscious 
of  no  necessity  to  accommodate  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  character 
of  an  historical  Jesus,  it  did  not  even  occur  to  him  that  these  words 
io  the  Baptist's  messengers  coidd  bear  any  but  their  ob^'ious  sense. 
"  John  the  Baptist,"  he  wrote  in  his  first  book,  "  on  hearing  of  the 
Tvorks  of  Jesus,  sent  to  him  witli  the  inquiry,  Art  tJiou  he  that  should 
come?  Jesus,  in  proof  of  the  afiu-mative,  merely  appealed  again  to 
his  miracles." 

But  besides  this  passage  relating  to  the  message  from  John,  which 
is  found  without  any  substantial  variation  both  in  Matthew^  and  Luke, 
there  are  several  in  the  evangelical  narratives  in  which  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  lajdug  claim,  in  teims  as  explicit  as  language  can  supply, 
to  the  jx)wcr  to  work  miracles.  Christians  and  a nti- Christians  have 
agreed  in  referring  to  Jesus  as  having  jyrofessed  to  work  miracles. 
In  one  word,  the  proposition  that  tlic  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
deliberately  declared  that  he  was  capable  of  suspending  the  laws  of 
nature — that  he  coidd  create  fix)d  for  multitudes,  and  recall  the  dead 
to  life — is  as  well  established  as  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  app^arrf 
in  this  world. 
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I  must  call  the  attention  of  Dr.  Strauss  to  the  singular  interest  and 
mportance  of  this  circumstance.  "  In  the  long  series  of  eccle- 
iastical  history,"  asks  Gibbon,  "  does  there  exist  a  single  instance 
f  a  saint  asserting  that  he  himself  possessed  the  gift  of  miracles  ?  *' 
t  is  a  pertinent  question, — quite  adequate  to  the  task  of  discrediting 
be  whole  series  of  ecclesiastical  wonders.  Gfiven  an  honest  man,  of 
ven  partial  sanity,  you  will  on  reflection  find  it  an  unlikely  thing  that 
e  should  imagine  himself  possessed  of  supernatural  power;  and  if 
ou  refer  to  the  historj^  of  honest  enthusiasts,  you  will  discover  that 
bey  have  not,  even  when  under  severe  temptation,  been  the  victims 
f  this  delusion.  Mahomet,  it  is  now  well  known,  never  asserted  that 
.e  could  work  miracles.  Edward  Irving,  impressionable  both  as  a 
lan  of  genius  and  from  the  intense  agitation  of  feeling  in  which  he 
ived,  nay,  astonished  that  his  fervour  and  sincerity  received  no  direct 
ecognition  from  heaven, — a  recognition  which  he  firmly  believed  to 
•e  accorded  to  the  poor  creatures  who  raved  and  gabbled  aroxmd  him, 
—nevertheless  maintained  a  clear  consciousness  that  he  possessed  no 
liraculous  gifts.  The  more  closely  we  examine  the  history  and  cha* 
acter  of  Jesus,  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  his  teaching,  his 
►rofound  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  moral,  as  distinguished  from 
hysical  force,  his  intense  truthfulness  and  tremendous  denunciation 
f  hypocrisy,  insincerity,  and  pretence,  the  more  astounding  will 
t  appear  to  us  that,  if  he  possessed  no  miraculous  power,  he  should 
Ave  said  that  he  possessed  it.  The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  my 
ntering  upon  this  examination ;  which,  indeed,  I  have  made  the 
abject  of  a  small  treatise.^  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  having  carefiiUy 
ivestigated  the  possible  hypotheses  by  which  Christ's  averment  that 
le  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  raised  the  dead,  might  be 
ecounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  his  not  having  done  so, — ^the 
lypothesis  of  moral  delinquency,  the  hypothesis  of  intellectual  weak- 
lesB,  the  hypothesis  of  some  singular  modification  of  fanaticism, 
nthusiasm,  or  monomania ;  the  exclusion  of  each  and  all  of  them 
ppeared  to  be  so  convincingly  established,  that  I  should  distinctly 
del  it  a  greater  demand  on  my  credulity  to  believe  that  he  did  not, 
ban  that  he  did,  work  miracles.  Having  looked  Hume's  argument 
a  the  face — and  Hume's  argimient,  expressly  adopted  by  Strauss,  is 
ssentially  the  argument  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell  and  Professor  Tyndall 
—I  deliberately  affirm  that  it  woidd  seem  to  me  a  greater  miracle 
tiat  Christ  did  not,  than  that  he  did,  raise  the  dead.  The  one 
liracle  requires  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Spirit  in  the  universe, — 

Spiritual  Force  which,  in  the  right  time  and  season,  can  act  in  one 
r  other  of  two  modes,  which  we  little  creatures,  knowing  in  strict 
cientific  estimate  nothing  of  either,  call  the  natural  and  the  super- 
latural ;  the  other  miracle  would  require  me  to  overturn  and  annihi- 

(1)  "  ThefTefltimony  of  Christ  to  Chrifltianity."    Niabet  k  Co. 
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late  every  conception  I  have  I'onned  of  the  acting  of  hiunan  character, 
the  bearings  of  human  motive,  the  existence  of  truth,  sincerity, 
honour,  the  capacity  of  man  to  observe  and  attest,  and,  therefore, 
the  very  possibility  of  an  origination  of  science.  I  do  not  cease 
to  believe  in  nature  when  I  cease  to  believe  in  the  absolute  inviolabiHtv 
of  physical  sequence  ;  but  I  should  rather  cease  to  believe  in  nature 
than  cease  to  believe  in  man — and  in  God. 

With  Dr.  Strauss,  however,  my  controversy  is  settled.  His  theorj* 
of  the  historical  Jesus  is,  that  he  was  morally  reproachless,  intellect- 
ually shrewd  and  sagacious,  incapable  of  plaj^ng  a  part  ;  and  tht 
theory  is  shattered  upon  the  fact — ^which  has,  I  submit,  been  esta- 
blished— that  he  deliberately  laid  claim  to  a  power  which  Strauss 
affirms  him  not  to  have  possessed. 

I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  mythical  theory.  The  distinctive 
feature  in  the  new  work,  with  which  I  am  primarily  concerned,  is 
its  description  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  this  I  have  shown  to  bo 
unsatisfactory.  But  the  m}i:hical  thcor}',  which  formed  the  staple 
of  Dr.  Strauss's  earlier  book,  enters  as  a  component  part,  and  one  of 
great  importance,  into  the  present  work.  It  is  incumbent  upon  me, 
therefore,  to  give  account  of  it. 

A  few  persons,  such  is  the  mythical  theor}'  of  the  origin  of  the 
evangelical  history — saw  in  Jesus  the  Je^Wsh  Messiah,  and  conA'inced 
themselves  that  all  which,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  was  to  be  expected  of  tlic  Messiah,  met  in  him. 
"  However  notorious  throughout  the  coimtry  " — these  are  the  word^ 
of  Dr.  Strauss — "  it  might  be  that  Jesus  was  from  Nazareth,  still,  iis 
the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Da\'id,  he  must  have  been  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
for  ^licah  had  so  prophesied.  Jesus  might  have  uttered  words  of 
severe  reproach  against  the  desire  for  miracles  on  the  part  of  hi^ 
countrymen,  and  these  words  might  still  be  living  in  tradition ;  but 
Moses,  the  first  deliverer  of  the  people,  had  worked  miracles,  therefore 
the  last  deliverer,  the  Messiah — and  Jesus  had  of  course  been  he — 
must  likewise  have  worked  miracles.  Isaiah  had  prophesied  that  at 
that  time — Le.,  the  time  of  the  Messiah — the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall 
be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  hear ;  then  'will  the  lame 
man  leap  like  a  deer,  and  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  speak  flow- 
ingly  :  thus  it  was  known  in  detail  what  sort  of  miracles  Jesus,  having 
been  the  Messiah,  must  have  perfonned.  And  so  it  happened  that, 
in  the  earliest  Chm*ch,  narratives  might,  nay,  could  not  fail  to  be 
invented,  without  any  consciousness  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  of  them."  Unconscious  invention  is  one  of  those  things 
which  the  English  mind  fails  to  apprehend  distinctly;  the  fine 
tentacles  of  an  intellect  trained  in  the  philosophic  schools  of  Germany, 
are  required  for  the  firm  grasping  of  such  an  idea.  But  let  tbit 
pass.     Dr.  Strauss  explains  further   that  the  Messianic  mj^hs  had 
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been  growing  up  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  and 
earlier,  and  that  what  remained  to  be  effected,  after  the  coming  of 
Christ,  was  merely  "  the  transference  of  Messianic  legends,  almost  all 
ready,  to  Jesus."  The  greater  part  of  the  fictions  thus  associated 
with  Jesus,  "  became  connected  with  his  history  during  the  period  of 
about  thirty  years  which  intervened  between  his  death  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  ;  "  and  if  we  press  for  still  more  exact  definition  of 
the  limits  of  time  within  which  the  Christian  mji^hs  received  their 
final  shape,  they  cannot,  we  are  informed,  transcend  "  the  interval 
extending  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  most  distant 
period  which  can  be  allowed  for  the  origin  of  even  the  latest  of  these 
Gospel  narratives,  and  for  the  WTitten  composition  of  our  Gospels." 
Such,  derived  partly  from  the  earlier,  and  partly  from  the  later  work, 
is  a  statement,  as  advantageous  to  Dr.  Strauss  as  I  can  make  it,  of 
the  mythical  theory.  With  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  I  shall  state 
a  few  of  those  reasons  w^hich  induce  me  to  consider  it  imtenable. 

It  must  be  admitted,  first  of  all,  that  the  parallelism  of  which 
Strauss  makes  so  much  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination.  Between 
the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  the  New  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  correspondence,  and  many  of  the  latter  fit  in 
remarkably  well  with  the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  seers.  This, 
however,  is  not  denied  by  Christians,  and  the  evangelical  writers, 
instead  of  disguising  the  fact,  lose  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  and 
insisting  upon  it.  But  there  are  deviations  in  the  miracidous  narra- 
tives of  the  New  Testament  from  those  of  the  Old  which  Dr.  Strauss 
is  bound  to  reconcile  with  the  mjiihical  hj^othesis.  The  popidar 
imagination,  acting  consciously  or  unconsciously,  may  do  much  ;  but 
there  are  some  things  of  which  it  is  not  capable.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
impute  to  popular  imagination  nice  apprehension  of  moral  distinctions, 
exquisite  appreciation  of  spiritual  truth,  superiority  to  all  that  ex- 
trinsic grandeur  which  popular  imagination  specially  affects.  How, 
for  example,  could  popular  imagination  have  hit  upon  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  passage  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  in  which  Elijah 
is  represented  as  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  to  bum  up  more  than 
a  hundred  men,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Gospels  ?  Elijah,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  old  prophets,  was,  according  to  Stmuss,  one  of  the 
chief  of  those  prototypes  on  whom  and  whose  history  the  mythical 
Christ — that  is,  the  miracle-working  Christ — was  modelled.  The 
myth-creators  or  transferrers  of  the  early  Christian  age  made  it  one 
of  their  aims  to  show  Jesus  in  every  instance  superior  to  Elijah.  It 
18  recorded  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  that  Ahaziah,  King  of  Israel, 
earnestly  desirous  to  see  the  prophet,  sent  successively  two  captains  of 
fifty  wiih.  their  fifties ;  that  both  of  these  and  their  fifties  had  been 
burnt  up ;  that  a  third,  sent  also  by  the  king,  approached  on  bended 
knee,    beseeching   that    his  own    life    and    the    lives   of   his    men 
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might  be  spared,  and  that  Elijah  was  then  directed  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  to  go  with  them.  This  is  the  material  on  which  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  early  Christians  had  to  work.  What  was  the  product 
of  their  phantasy  ?  A  Samaritan  village  had  refused  to  entertain  the 
Saviour.  **  Lord/'  said  his  disciples,  *^  wilt  thou  that  we  conunand 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?  " 
lie  replied  thus :  **  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the 
Son  of  ^lan  is  not  come  to  destrov  men's  lives,  but  to  save."  Not 
lightning  now,  but  light.  Is  this  the  work  of  popular  imagination? 
Does  the  mythical  faculty  diminish  instead  of  magnifying,  remove 
instead  of  adding  circumstances  of  adornment  and  effect,  prefer  the 
spiritual  to  the  material,  and  the  unseen  to  the  seen  ?  To  the  popidar 
apprehension  Jesus  would  have  been  insulted  by  the  villagers  and 
vanquished  by  Elijah.  The  end  of  the  "myth,"  in  which  the 
Gosjx?l  narrative  parallels  the  Old  Testamicnt  miracle,  is  in  these 
words,  "They  went  to  another  village."  How  pitiful  would  this 
ending  have  appeared  to  popular  imagination,  and  especially  to  the 
popular  imagination  of  Jews  ! 

Look  for  one  moment  at  this  narrative  as  we  have  it  in  the  Gospels. 
It  must  either  be  historicallv  correct,  or  an  invention  of  the  myth- 
creating  Christians  of  the  early  age.  If  it  is  historically  true,  the 
evangelical  narrator  was  able,  in  a  most  tempting  instance,  to  avoid 
embellishment  and  to  confine  himself  to  fact,  and  thus  affords  a  strong 
presumption  that  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  he  would  prefer 
realitv  to  fiction.  If  the  narrative  is  an  invention,  devised  for  the 
puq)ose  of  exhibiting  Christ  as  superior  to  Elijah,  how  comes  it  that 
the  mythical  facidty,  severely  den}^ng  itself  all  recourse  to  miracle 
here,  should,  in  other  instances,  invent  miracle?  Dr.  Strauss  may 
take  which  alternative  he  prefers.  If  the  first,  I  shall  ask  him  to 
explain  the  existcmce  of  the  Gospel  mj-ths  ;  if  the  second,  I  shall 
ask  him  to  explain  their  manner. 

Dr.  Strauss  will,  perhaps,  object  that  the  spiritual  element  in  the? 
myths  of  the  New  Testament  is  due  to  the  personal  character  of*" 
Christ.     But  he  will  not  afiirai  that  the  Jews  of  the  immediately 
pre-Christian  era  expected  a  spiritual  Messiah.     The  Jews  assuredly    ' 
looked  for  a  Messiah,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  ascertained  facts  in^^- 
liistorv  what  manner  of  Messiah  it  was  thev  expected.     Bv  a  sue-    " 
cession   of  rebellions,    the    most    desperate   and   sangiunary  in  the  ^ 
history  of  the  world,  rebellions  in  which,  inspired  by  their  idea,  the-^ 
little  brotherhood  of   Jews  joined  in  death-struggle  with   the  stu-  ^ 
pendens  power  of  Rome,   and  put  the  conquerors  of  the  world  to-^ 
their  mettle,  the  Hebrews  of  that  time  announced  that  they  looked-^ 
with  maniacal  intensity  of  eagerness  for  a  conquering  Messiah,  one^ 
who  should  smite  the  cities  of  the  Gentiles  as  David  smote  Rabfaah,    - 
and  put  Greek  and  Roman,  as  David  put  the  children  of  Ammon — ^ 
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"  under  saws,  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron, 
and "  make  "them  pass  through  the  brick-kihi."  The  annals  of  the 
world  for  two  eentui'ies,  from  the  days  of  Theudas  to  the  days  of 
Barcochebas,  from  the  days  of  Herod  to  the  days  of  Hadrian,  are  red 
with  the  blood  of  massacre  and  the  carnage  of  battle  in  which  the 
Jews  attested  their  conviction  that  the  Messiah  who  was  to  save  them 
would  be  a  temporal  deliverer.  Whatever  Messianic  myths  the  Jews 
had  ready  to  be  transferred  to  Jesus,  were  sure  to  represent  him  not 
as  a  spiritual,  but  as  a  material  conqueror.  If  I  grant,  however,  that 
the  impression  made  by  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  character  and 
teaching  was  powerful  enough  to  disenchant  his  followers,  and  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  sj)iritual 
king  ;  would  not  this  same  impression,  I  ask,  secure  them  against  the 
delusion  of  supposing  Christ  a  worker  of  miracles,  if  he  was  not  ?  In 
their  original  conception  of  the  Messiah  two  ideas  had  been  blended, 
that  he  was  to  be  a  conquering  monarch,  and  that  the  miraculous 
power  which  he  was  to  possess  would  bo  used  to  further  his  conquer- 
ing schemes.  The  strength  of  the  conviction  that  the  Christ  would 
work  miracles  depended  on  the  belief  that  his  miracles  would  make 
his  armies  irresistible,  and  cause  the  walls  of  Rome  to  fall  as  the 
W'alls  of  Jericho  had  fallen.  Once  their  minds  were  divested  of  the 
former  idea,  they  would  be  under  little  or  no  temptation  to  cling  to 
the  latter.  Dr.  Strauss's  theory  of  Christ  is  that  in  the  pure 
spirituality  of  his  conception  of  his  mission,  he  disclaimed  equally 
the  design  of  conquest  and  the  capacity  of  miracle.  Why  should  his 
followers — how  could  his  followers — understanding  and  accepting  the 
one  position,  set  their  imaginations  to  work  to  substitute  for  the 
other  a  vast  mass  of  fiction  ? 

Take  another  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  early  Christian  phantasy, 
f  x^iisforming  the  legends  of  later  Judaism  and  transferring  them  to 
CTirist.  I  refer  to  the  narrative  of  the  temptation.  Such  a  narrative, 
yT,  Strauss  informs  us,  was  to  have  been  looked  for.  Temptation  is  a 
•^oolc  incident  in  mythical  histories.  Adam  and  Eve  were  tempted, 
iules  had  his  twelve  labours.  Abraham  was  temjDted  to  ofier 
saac ;  the  Israelites  were  tempted  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  faith 
courage  of  young  David  were  tried  by  Goliath  the  Pliilistine. 
whole  life  of  Jesus  was,  to  be  sure,  a  series  of  temptations,  yet  how 
:mg,  thinks  Dr.  Strauss,  must  the  inducement  have  been  to  "  sepa- 
off  a  single  solemn  act  of  temptation ''  and  "  to  delineate  it  with 
atic  picturesqueness !  "  The  narrative  of  Christ's  temptation, 
'^e  now  have  it,  was,  he  affirms,  the  i-osult.  Let  the  reader  turn  to 
narrative,  deliberately  peruse  it,  and,  contemplating  it  merely  in 
*  pKHjtical  and  ethical  aspects,  estimate  the  power  of  that  genius 
"^<?h  produced  the  myths  of  Christianity.  For  its  poetry,  I  may 
^'■^iixd  him,    that   it   afibrded   Milton   the   plan    and    skeleton  of 
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"  Paradise  llcgaiiied,"  a  poem  ol'  oxtittoixlinary  sweep  and  niagui- 
ficence,  pronounced  by  Macaiday  as  superior  to  any  poem  that  has 
since  appeared  as  *'  Paradise  Lost'*  was  superior  to  it.  I  may  refer  him 
to  the  chastened  splendour  of  the  whole  narrative,  in  its  imagery,  its 
accessories,  its  linj^uistic  presentation,  its  Greek-like  avoidance  of 
extravagance,  glai'c,  and  false  adornment ;  I  may  point  to  the  Divine 
dignity  of  Christ  in  every  clumge  of  the  situation  and  scenerj',  and 
to  the  majestic  fitness  of  gradation  by  which  climax  rises  over  climax 
till  the  baflled  tempter  departs.  Of  its  ethical  meaning  1  need  only 
siiy  that  it  consists  essentially  in  a  profoundly  spii'itual  conception  of 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  a  conception  in  which  power,  even  super- 
natm-al  power,  is  subordinated  to  supreme  realisation  of  the  idea  of 
duty,  a  conception  in  which  the  miracle-working  potency  is  appre- 
hend c^l  as  quite  secondary  in  relation  l)oth  to  the  evidence  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  ilessiah's  power.  If  the  myth-creating  facidty 
produced  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  as  a  preface  to  the  history 
of  Christ's  life,  it  placed  before  its  fables  of  miracle  a  fable  from  which 
any  ordinaiy  reader  might  conclude  that  niiracles  were  supeifluoiis. 
If  Jesus  Christ  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  composition  of  this  narra- 
tive— if,  in  fact,  he  did  not  furnish  in  minute  detail  the  materials 
from  which  it  was  constructed — the  world  has  lost  the  name  of  one 
of  her  greatest  men,  and  there  was  a  second  Christ  in  the  days  of 
Jesus  of  Xazai'eth. 

It  is  of  importance  that  wo  realise  in  full  distinctness  the  fact  that, 
on  the  hj'pothesis  of  Dr.  Strauss,  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  somethinor  eiitirelv  different  from  the  Christianitv  which 
Christ  actually  promulgated.  The  reality  has  btKJome  extinct ;  the 
fiction  has  survived.  There  must  have  been  some  persons,  however, 
who  actuallv  witnessed  the  career  of  Jesus,  and  it  must  have  been 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  accept  aversion  of  his  life  so  extravagantly 
altered  as  that  put  forth  by  the  mythical  party.  The  Jews,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  dominant  faction,  would  greet  with  scorn  and 
rejection  those  fine  tides  about  the  Galila)an  teacher.  Strauss 
suggests  that  the  Apostles,  who  of  course  knew  better  than  to 
believe  the  myths,  may  have  striven  to  discredit  them  within  the 
circle  of  their  immediate  influence,  but  he  adds  that  they  were  not 
ubiquitous,  and  could  not  check  the  mythical  people  in  districts  where 
they  did  not  happen  to  be  present.  That  is  to  say,  Christianity,  as  ve 
now  have  it,  originated  in  those  parts  of  Palestine  where  Jesns  wa^ 
not  known,  and  the  persons  who  did  see  him  received  far  less  cre- 
dence in  testifying  of  him  than  those  who  did  Tiot !  The  sticcess  of 
these  last  was  astonishing.  "  They  triumphed,"  says  Norton, 
whose  strong  sense  and  vigorous  logic  makes  terrible  play  among 
these  paradoxes  of  Strauss,  ''  they  triumphed  signallJ^  They  are  the 
true  authors  of  Christianity.     It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebtrf  ic^ 
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fche  Gospels.  Their  fictions  have  supplanted  the  reial  history  of 
Christ,  the  original  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  have  become  the 
foundation  of  Christian  faith.  Nor  is  this  all.  Keeping  themselves 
out  of  view,  they  have  had  complete  success  in  putting  their  stories 
before  the  world  as  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
associates — in  making  them  responsible  for  the  marvellous  tales. 
The  whole  Christian  world  has  believed  that  these  stories  proceeded 
from  the  Apostles  and  their  associates.  But  it  was  not  so.  They  pro- 
ceeded from  another  party  among  the  follower^  of  Christ,  a  party 
that  does  not  appear  in  history,  the  existence  of  which  is  irreconcilable 
with  all  remaining  records  and  memorials  of  the  times  when  it  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished,  utterly  irreconcilable  with  all  probability, 
and  which,  therefore,  was  uinknown  to  the  world  before  its  discovery 
by  Strauss." 

It  afibrds  weight  to  these  considerations,  and  in  fact  clinches  the 
whole  argument,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  limits  of  time  within  which 
those  marvellous  transpositions  took  place,  and  the  mythical  or 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  Saviour's  history  arose.  Our  notes  of 
time,  as  we  have  seen  Strauss  himself  lay  them  down,  are  precise. 
Thirty  or  thirty-five  years  sufficed  for  all  this  imaginary  creation. 
The  words  of  Strauss  are  "  about  thirty  years.''  From  an  his- 
torical point  of  view  such  a  phenomenon  is  incredible.  All  the 
myths  known  to  us  were  the  growth  of  ages.  The  Egyptian,  the 
Indian,  the  Greek  mythologies  were  trees  which  came  to  leaf  and 
flower  and  fruit  in  a  thousand  years.  The  operation  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  these  were  formed  is  subtle  and  protracted.  It  is 
a  psychological  mystery.  Men  who  distrust  theory,  like  Mr.  Grote, 
are  chary  of  attempts  to  explain  it,  and  confine  themselves  to  descrip- 
tion. With  the  faith  of  «  true  Hegelian  in  his  speculative  faculty, 
Strauss  solves  the  enigma  ofl-hand.  The  mystic  web  of  legend  and 
tradition  has  for  him  no  wonders.  Nature  reveals  all  her  secrets 
before  the  mirrw  which  he  holds  up  to  her,  and  spins  off  the  whole 
Christian  mythology,  from  threads  which  he  is  able  to  trace  and 
unravel,  within  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  does  not  assist  Strauss  to  refer  to  the  character  of  the  generation 
by  which  the  myths  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced.  Myths 
are  a  growth  of  the  spring  time  of  nations ;  when  life  has  yet  the 
free,  elastic  force,  and  intellect  the  inexperience,  of  childhood  ;  when 
the  future  is  yet  a  land  of  promise,  flowing,  to  the  eye  of  hope,  with 
milk  and  honey ;  when  faith  is  spontaneous  and  scepticism  imknown. 
The  age  in  which  the  evangelical  narratives  were  composed  was  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  A  time  of  decrepitude  and  debasement ;  religion 
stunted  into  superstition  or  petrified  into  formalism;  intellectual 
power  attenuated  into  subtlety ;  vice  rampant,  shameless,  sensual, 
cruel ;  the  only  homage  paid  to  virtue,  the  homage  of  hypocrisy.    A 
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restless,  feverish,  discontented  time,  especially  in  Palestine ;  seething 
witli  fierce  exasperations ;  Gentile  hating  Jew ;  Jew  longing  to  crush 
Gentile  like  potsherd  under  a  wheel.  A  time  of  dying  nationalities 
and  rotting  civilisations  ;  when  all  grandeur  had  departed  from  the 
ancient  faiths ;  when  the  thunders  of  Sinai  had  died  down  into 
quibbles ;  when  the  star-worshippers  and  light- worshippers  of  the 
dessert  had  become  magicians  ;  when  prophecy  had  long  been  mute ; 
when  philosophy,  ceasing  to  "  lean  on  heaven,"  had  degenerated  into 
sophistical  hair-splitting.  In  such  times  men  are  strangers  to  that 
heroic  mood  in  which  myths  are  either  imagined  or  believed,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  in  such  a  time  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  have  arisen  from  the  distortion  of  the  history  of  a  simple 
Rabbi  of  Galilee.  That  was  not  an  age  to  imagine  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gaspels. 

The  coincidence  of  the  several  miraculous  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  as  narrated  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and,  where  the  ground 
gone  over  is  the  same,  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  their  having  had  a  mj^hical  origin.  Nothing  so 
Protean  as  a  myth.  "  No  two  dreams  are  like."  What  scholar  shall 
say  where  precisely  the  genuine  and  authoritative  edition  of  any 
one  of  the  myths  of  Greece  is  to  be  found?  Every  author  who 
details  the  myth  gives  a  new  version  of  it.  You  might  dispute  for 
years  on  the  question  what  were  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  In 
the  Gospels  there  is  exactly  that  amount  of  coincidence  which  dis- 
tinguishes history  from  myth,  and  exactly  that  amount  of  divergence 
which  distinguishes  true  tales  from  fabrications.  Peruse  first  a  few 
of  the  so-called  myths  of  the  New  Testament,  and  then  turn  to  any 
mythological  literature  known,  Indian,  Greek,  Scandinavian,  and 
see  whether  the  idea  that  the  former  originated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  latter  will  hold  its  ground.  It  would,  I  think,  be  safe  to  rest 
the  whole  question  upon  this  coincidence  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 
The  manner  of  the  writers  is  that  of  the  historian,  not  of  the  poet 
or  romancer  ;  of  Herodotus,  not  of  Homer.  The  mythical  faculty  is 
far  too  bold  and  fertile  of  invention  to  confine  itself  to  identical 
features  in  repeated  narratives  of  the  same  affiiirs.  It  is  the  popular 
memory  which,  in  an  age  when  instruction  is  oral,  treasures  up  the 
words  or  deeds  of  a  revered  teacher  with  the  exactitude  of  leaves  and 
shells  preserved  in  amber. 

I  might  fitly  close  this  discussion,  did  space  permit,  by  practically 
exhibiting,  in  actual  examples,  the  fancifulness  and  license  of  genuine 
Christian  myths  dating  as  near  the  time  of  Jesus  as  they  can  be  pro- 
cured.    The  play  of  imagination  becomes  at  once  evident  in  their  com-^ — ' 
position — the  sportive,  illimitable  productiAaty  of  the  faculty  whi 
working  without  restraint  from  fact.     The  Gospel  of  the  Infanc; 
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with  its  enchanted  mules,  and  wandering  maidens,  and  sentimental 
anticipationB  of  modem  romance,  is  as  different  from  the  evangelical 
nanratives  as  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  The  Prot- 
evaix^elion,  imputed  to  one  of  the  brothers  or  cousins  of  Jesus,  is  as 
saccesfiftil  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  as  we 
ahall  find,  but  its  miracles  are  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  those 
narrated  by  the  Evangelists.  "  I  looked  up  into  the  air," — this  is 
Joseph's  account  of  what  he  witnessed  about  the  time  when  Christ 
was  bom, — "  and  I  saw  the  clouds  astonished,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  stopping  in  the  midst  of  their  flight.  And  I  looked  down  towards 
the  earth,  and  saw  a  table  spread,  and  working  people  sitting  around 
it,  but  their  hands  were  upon  the  table,  and  they  did  not  move  to 
eat.  They  who  had  meat  in  their  mouths  did  not  eat.  They  who 
lifted  their  hands  up  to  their  heads  did  not  draw  them  back ;  and 
they  who  lifted  them  up  to  their  mouths  did  not  put  anything  in ; 
but  all  their  faces  were  fixed  upwards.  And  I  beheld  the  sheep 
dispersed,  and  yet  the  sheep  stood  still ;  and  the  shepherd  lifted  up 
lu3  hand  to  smite  them,  and  his  hand  continued  up.  And  I  looked 
into  a  river,  and  saw  the  kids  ^vith  their  mouths  close  to  the  water, 
and  touching  it,  but  they  did  not  drink."  Compare  the  Gospel 
miracles  with  that. 

If  the  preceding  view  is  correct,  we  ai'c  bound  to  pronounce  the 
mythical  thcorj'  not  only  erroneous,  but  extravagant ;  and  shall  learn, 
without  surprise,  that  the  judgment  of  scholars  has  been  almost 
unanimous  against  it.  Dr.  Strauss  has  to  complain  pathetically  of 
the  contempt  with  which  Ewald  refers  to  him,  and  the  erudite 
and  liberal  Norton  pronounced  the  theory  "  an  outrage  on  common 
sense."  • 

The  mji:hical  theory  of  the  life  of  Chiist  being,  then,  untenable  ; 
the  rationalistic  theory  having  been  long  in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf, 
and  being  now  trampled  scornfully  into  the  dust  by  Strauss  himself ; 
and  the  only  other  theory,  on  the  side  of  unbelief,  which  can  be  broached, 
namely,  that  Christ  was  a  conscious  impostor,  having  never  been  dis- 
tinctly stated,  far  less  reasoned  out ;  it  is  permissible  in  mc  to  fall 
back  upon  the  theory  of  the  Christian  Church  Catholic,  and  to  main- 
tain that  frank  acceptance  of  the  evangelical  record  of  Christ's  life, 
miracles  and  all,  draws  less  upon  credulity  than  any  theory  which  is 
before  the  world.  At  the  basis  of  all  serious  argumentation  on  the 
ant i- Catholic  side  in  recent  times,  is  the  proposition  that  miracles  are 
impossible.  The  impossibility  of  miiacle  was  supposed  to  have  been 
proved  in  the  Kantian  school  of  metaphysics,  and  is  vehemently  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  scientific  materialists  of  our  day.  Strauss  lays  it 
down  absolutely  that  the  account  of  a  miracidous  occurrence  cannot 
be  historical.     If  we  believe — and  I  hold  that  conclusive  gi'ounds  can 
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be  adduced  for  belie\'ing — that  a  miracle  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
possible,  and  that  miraculous  attestation  of  the  authority  of  a  Dirine 
revelation  was  to  have  been  expected,  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
sceptical  speculation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  respecting  the 
life  of  Christ,  will  fail  to  have  any  effect  upon  us.  The  Catholic  theory, 
in  truth,  is  no  theory  at  all,  but  a  candid  abstinence  from  eflTorts  to 
explain  away  the  facts.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon  this  version 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  I  cannot  help  specifying,  as  one  of  its  singular 
recommendations,  that  it  presents  a  complete  and  symmetrical  inter- 
pretation of  the  circumstances  of  the  cxise.  It  can  afford  to  give  all 
duo  weight  to  the  facts  on  which  Dr.  Strauss  rests  his  theory, 
l)ecause  they  are  accounted  for  on  its  own  hj-pothesis.  He  elaborates 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention  the  proof  that  a  parallelism 
exists  between  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
those  of  the  New ;  but  instead  of  being  startled  by  this  demonstra- 
tion, Catholics  can  ask  whetlier,  st>eing  that  Christianity  stands  to 
Judaism  in  the  relation  of  flower  to  tree,  seeing  that  the  same  Spirit 
was  the  author  of  the  grand  outlines  of  both,  this  parallelism  is  asto- 
nishing. Another  point  on  whicli  Dr.  Strauss  strongly  insists  i«, 
that  the  synoptical  Gospels  delineate  one  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  by 
John  another.  He  thrusts  tlie  fourth  Gaspel  indignantly  aside; 
its  character  of  Jesus  he  pronoiuices  inconceivable  and  inconsistent 
with  that  of  the  other  Gospels ;  its  author  he  regards  as  a  dream- 
ing, dawdling,  yet  infinitely  conceited  and  egotistical  personage, 
whose  moral  faculty  was  a  pietism  malignant  enough  to  rof  away 
the  fibre  of  truthfuhiess  and  lionour,  and  whose  intellectual  faculty 
was  a  sublimated  cunning.  But  if  Christ  was  all  that  Christians  call 
him,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  persona]ity  should  have  impreseod 
different  men  in  different  ways,  and  that  the  discourse's  of  the  fourth 
Gos2)ol  should  have  been  delivered.  A  comprehensiveness  of  soul  and 
mind,  such  as  is  not  elsewhere  presented  in  history,  characterises  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gosjx'ls.  On  what  may  be  called  the  man- ward  side  of 
his  personality  much  has  of  late  been  written.  Several  of  those  seeds 
which  He  planted  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  field  of  ci\'ili8ation 
have  come  above  ground  in  our  century.  That  He  irradiated  with 
spiritual  light  the  whole  Jewish  economy ;  that  He  anticipated  and 
prepared  the  utmost  possible  development  of  virtue  between  man  and 
man,  by  absorbing  all  duty  to  our  neighbour  into  one  transcendent 
passion  of  human  brotherhood ;  that  He  was  superior  not  only  to  all 
sensual  incitements,  but  to  every  form  of  ambition  which  has  actuated 
groat  and  noble  men,  short  of  that  pure  ardency  of  desire  for  the 
blessedness  of  the  universe  which  may  be  reverently  said  to  be  the 
ambition  of  God ; — this  has  been  forcibly  brought  out  by  recent 
authors.  But  what  may  be  called  the  God- ward  side  or  aqiect  of 
T/hrist's  personality,  has  been  comparativeh*  overlooked,  neglected, 
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and  left  to  the  unscientific  handling  of  the  pulpit.  This  has  been 
partly  a  cause,  partly  an  effect,  of  the  dying  out  in  cultivated,  and, 
indeed,  in  most  other  circles,  of  the  old  theistic  habits  of  reverence 
and  awe.  The  relation  in  which  lie  stood  to  God,  the  message  He 
had  to  deliver  from  God,  the  homage  He  was  to  claim  for  God,  were 
always  put  by  Christ  himself  in  the  first  place.  A  self-annihilating 
rapture  of  devotion  to  God  was  by  him  always  placed  before  the 
self-co-ordinating  passion  of  love  for  man.  Serve  God  with  thyself, 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  This,  I  say,  is  the  most  important  part 
of  Christ's  teaching,  that  upon  which  He  most  eaiiicstly  insisted. 
This  kernel  he  took  from  the  Jewish  dispensation,  while  casting 
its  husk  for  ever  away.  That  man  is  not  an  end  to  himself,  but  that 
the  object  of  his  existence  is  God's  glory ;  that  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  is  the  supreme  fact  of  world-history,  of  hiunan  life ; 
that  God  governs  the  world  on  principles  of  eternal  rectitude,  of 
inviolable  law,  principles  apprehensible  by  the  human  mind,  principles 
which,  if  God's  government  is  to  be  it  reality  to  man,  must  be 
infinitely  honoured  and  inflexibly  maintained  ;  that  the  consummation 
of  human  history  is  to  be  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  kingdom  of  justice  and  peace,  a  kingdom  limited  only 
bv  the  limits  of  the  <?lobe  : — these  are  a  few  of  the  cardinal  truths 
embodied  in  Christ's  theological  teaching.  That  the  forces  to  be 
employed  in  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  were 
spiritual^  not  material, — ^that  all  nations,  not  the  Jews  only,  were  to 
be  brought  into  it, — this  was  what  Christ  added  to  Judaism,  or 
rather  what,  by  the  Divine  depth  of  his  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Jewish  economy.  He  fomid  in  it.  At  the  time  of  Christ  the 
conception  of  the  power  of  spiritual  forces  had  hardly  dawned  upon 
the  foremost  minds  ;  and  after  nineteen  centuries  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
continues  to  stand  in  solitary  God-like  elevation  above  the  rest  oi* 
humanity  in  his  power  to  conceive  and  trust  in  their  might.  No 
theory  of  development  will  account  for  this  fact.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  development  theory  that  the  development  be  gradual,  and 
&om  the  Jew  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  Jesus  Christ  was  a  leap — 
if  we  are  to  conceive  it  at  all — of  thousands  of  years.  If  He  was 
what  He  declared  Himself  to  be,  if  lie  was  what  the  Catholic 
Church,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant,  has  pronounced  him  to  be, 
this  and  all  else  in  his  history  become  credible  and  natural,  and 
Christian  doctrine,  as  unfolded  by  John  and  Paul,  the  Plato  and 
the  Aristotle  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  the  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  Gospel  history.  I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  all 
this  as  mere  "  popidar  theology ;  "  but  I  am  justified  in  believing 
that  a  cant  which  is  not  a  himdred  years  old  in  Germany,  and  hardl\' 
a  score  in  England,  has  less  dignity  and  authority  than  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  the  vox  populi  is, 
in  this  instance,  the  voice  of  God.  Peter  Bayne. 
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Through  tlie  fertile  vine  hills,  and  over  the  broad  extended  plams 
of  Burgundy — ^by  Dijon,  Macon,  Culoz,  Chamberj",  and  Aix — ^winding 
gracefully  around,  and  suddenly  darting  into  and  out  of  tunnels  go 
the  borders  of  the  lovely,  lonely  lake  of  Bourgy,  and  then  along  the 
banks  of  the  Arc — the  railway  train,  in  its  progress  from  Paris  toward 
Tiu-in,  finally  an-ives  at  the  little  Savoyard  village  of  St.  Michd. 
Uere  the  railway  terminates ;  and,  consigned  to  the  very  untender 
mercies  of  the  shaky  diligence,  the  traveller,  after  a  drive  of 
twenty- five  miles  through  the  barren  vtiQey,  reaches  Lans-le-Bourg, 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis  ;  and  crossing  this  to  Susa,  there  again 
takes  rail,  and  on  to  Turin.  In  a  little  more  than  four  years  hence, 
if  no  miforescen  event  occur,  this  rout«  will  be  materially  changed, 
and  voyagers,  giving  St.  Michel  with  its  dingy  houses  and  bad 
diimers  the  go-by,  and  continuing  in  the  railway  waggon  up  the 
banks  of  the  Arc,  will  tiiko  a  turn  at  Modanc,  ten  mile^  up  the  valley, 
and  instead  of  scaling  the  -tUps,  wUl  go  rushing  thi'ough  their  stony 
heart. 

The  Arc,  rising  in  the  Alps  near  Mont  Cenis,  pours  down  the  valley 
which  bears  its  name,  and  empties  into  the  Isere,  near  ChamouBet 
Near  the  little  hamlet  of  Fourneaux,  eight  miles  from  St.  Michet 
the  river  makes  a  bend  in  a  southerly  direction.  Upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Alps,  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Dora-Ripeira,  the  Dora 
very  accommodatingly  also  makes  a  bend  towards  the  north ;  and 
thus,  at  these  two  points,  the  valleys  of  the  Dora  and  the  Are  make 
the  nearest  approach  to  each  other  in  all  their  course.  Here,  in  these 
two  secluded  little  nooks,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  fancy  for  making 
each  other's  acqiuiintance,  and  each  hero  made  advances  as  fSur  as 
not  merely  propriety,  but  Nature  herself  permitted.  But  the  rug^ied, 
frowning,  imsympathetic  Alps  stood  sentinel  and  barrier  between 
them,  and  roughly  rejecting  their  cooing  and  wooing,  turned  them 
off  again  in  different  directions,  each  to  pursue  its  own  course  toward 
the  mighty  sea.  This  barrier,  skill,  science,  enterprise,  and  deter* 
mination  are  rapidly  breaking  down,  and  before  many  years  shall 
have  passed  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  Dora  and  the  Arc, 
though  not  indeed  permitted  to  mingle  their  waters  together  in  joy, 
will  be  firmly  and  for  over  miited  in  the  bands  of  iron. 

It  was  owing  to  this  proximity  of  the  two  valleys  at  those  points 
that  Fourneaux  ujx)n  the  French,  and  Bardoneche  upon  the  Italian 
side,  were  selected  as  the  entrances  and  termini  of  the  great  Alpin* 
tunnel.  It  was  found  that  a  straight  line  between  them  and  throagi 
the  Alps  would  measm-e  12,220  metres,  or  13,577  yards,  about  seren 
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and    seven-tenths    miles.      Foumeaux   and   Bardoneche  were   also- 
^  happily  situated  for  a  convenient  junction  with  the  railways  already 
constructed,  and  the  geological  character  of  the  mountain  itself  was 
found  to  be  a  favourable  one  for  penetration. 

It  was  not  until  some  vears  after  it  was  decided  that  the  tunnel 

ft' 

should  be  excavated  that  the  work  was  actually  commenced.  In  and 
oat  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  by  scientific  men,  professors  and  lay- 
men, all  6ort«  of  objections  were  made  to  its  practicability,  all  kinds 
of  horrible  possibilities  were  imagined,  us  obstacles  in  its  way.  Rock 
might  be  struck  of  so  impenetrable  a  nature  that  the  keenest-tempered 
instruments  would  be  battered  and  turned  aside  without  making  upon 
it  the  shghtest  impression ;  so  hard,  that  charges  of  powder,  no  matter 
how  heavy,  would  be  blown  from  it,  as  they  would  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon,  without  detaching  or  even  shivering  the  surrounding  mass. 
Immense  subterranean  caverns  and  yawning  chasms,  and  abysses 
reaching  down  to  Hades  itself,  might  be  encoimtered.  Large  lakes 
might  be  unbosomed,  and  rivers  might  come  pouring  through  fissures 
in  the  rock;  and  not  only  drown  all  the  workmen,  but,  rushing 
through  the  tunnel  on  either  side,  ovenvhelm  the  valleys  of  the  Dora 
and  the  Arc.  Fire  itself  might  be  encountered,  and  the  workmen 
suflFocated  with  poisonous  gases.  These  were  some  of  the  imagined 
and  imaginary  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the  commencement  and 
completion  of  the  enterprise ;  but  there  were  others  of  a  much  more 
practical,  and  therefore  formidable  nature  to  be  overcome.  The  usual 
mode  of  making  tunnels  is  by  sinking  vertical  shafts  or  wells  at  con- 
venient distances,  and  working  through  from  one  to  the  other. 
Here,  however,  that  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable.  It  was 
found  that  at  a  distance  of  722  yards  from  the  mouth,  a  well  must  have 
been  1,000  feet  in  depth ;  at  3,000  yards,  3,593  feet ;  and  at  6,333 
yards,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  a  vertical  shaft  must 
have  been  5,400  feet  deep — ^a  well  which  by  the  ordinary  processes 
would  require  nearly  forty  years  to  dig.  In  case  the  shafts  were 
made  oblique,  instead  of  vertical,  they  would  have  been  almost  as 
long  as  the  tunnel  itself.  There  was  then  but  one  way  to  open  this, 
and  that  was  by  attacking  it  at  the  two  ends — the  mountain  at  its 
two  opposite  bases.  But  here  arose  another  difficulty.  How  were 
labourers  to  be  suppUed  with  air  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
miles  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  In  tunnelling  by  hand,  fifty 
or  sixty  years  would  have  passed  away  before  the  completion  of  this 
work,  and  some  more  rapid  process  must  be  apphed.  Steam,  the 
ordinary  motive  power,  requires  fire  to  generate  it,  and  fire  feeds  upon 
air.  It  was  evident  that  this  could  not  be  made  use  of,  and  that  a 
new  xnetiTe  power  must  be  applied.  A  happy  combination  of  circmn- 
atonoes  led  to  this  result. 

An  English  engineer,  named  Bartlett,  had  invented  a  perforating 
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apparatus  which,  being  set  in  motion  by  steam-power,  droTC  a  drill 
like  a  battering-ram  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  time  making  a 
hole  doep  and  large  enough  to  be  charged  with  powder.  Three  Italian 
ongincors,  Messrs.  Sommellier,  Grandis,  and  Qrattoni,  were  at  about 
the  same  time  experimenting  upon  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power, 
with  tlio  immediate  object  of  applying  it  to  the  propulsion  of  railway 
trains  up  a  steep  incline  in  the  Apennines.  It  occurred  to  these 
gentlemen  that,  could  a  combination  be  made  of  their  motive  power 
and  Bartlett's  apparatus,  the  result  would  be  precisely  the  machine 
for  boring  a  tunnel  through  the  Alps.  The  motive  power  would  cost 
nothing,  and  instead  of  consuming  air,  would  supply  it  to  the  workmen. 
Years  of  labour  and  of  thought  were  expended  in  contriving,  com- 
bining, and  experimenting  ;  and  the  residt  has  been  the  perfoi'ating 
machine,  moved  by  common  air  compressed  to  one-sixth  its  natural 
bulk,  and  consequently  when  set  free  exercising  an  expansive  force 
equal  to  that  of  six  atmospheres,  which  are  now  working  their  way 
through  (he  Alps  at  the  rate  of  three  yards  a  day.  The  work  vr^ 
coiuiueiiccd  bv  hand  at  Bardoneche  in  1807,  and  continued  till  1861, 
when  the  perforators  were  introduced,  after  about  900  yards  had  been 
accomplished.  It  was  not,  however,  until  18G3  that  the  perforators 
entered  upon  the  French  side,  the  intermediate  time  having  been 
cKicupiod  in  erecting  dwellings  for  the  workmen,  machine  shops,  and 
all  the  appliances  necessary  for  such  an  immense  undertaking. 

Provided  with  a  "  permit  "  to  visit  the  tunnel  and  insi)ect  the  air- 
compressing  machinery,  I  aiTived  at  Fourneaux  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  lOth  of  October,  the  permission  being  available  for  the  follow- 
ijig  day.  Formerly  all  A^sitors  who  presented  themselves  were 
fi'eclv  admitted,  but  as  the  tunnel  advanced  farther  and  farther  in  its 
progress  through  the  mountain,  the  danger  attending  the  entrance  of 
strangers,  and  the  annoyance  thereby  caused  to  the  workmen, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  some  more  strict  rule  should  be  adopted. 
At  present  permissions  are  granted  but  for  the  fifth  and  twentieth  of 
each  month,  and  then  only  u|Don  application  to  the  **  Direzione  Tecnica 
del  traforo  dello  -^Vlpi,' '  at  Turin. 

Founieaux,  on  the  high  road  from  St.  Michel  to  Lans-le-Bourg, 
and  about  eight  miles  from  the  former,  I  found  a  miserable  little 
village  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  built  partly  on  the  river 
bank,  but  principally  upon  the  hill  side.  Nature  here,  wild  and 
rugged  as  it  is,  is  grandly  beautiful.  The  Grand  Vallon,  beneatli 
whose  summit  the  tunnel  is  to  run,  raises  its  lofty  snow-bonneted  head 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  into  the  sky.  By  the  side  of  it 
is  Charmey,  its  summit  now  also  cro\^Tied  with  a  recent  fall  of  snow, 
which  has  whitened  the  branches  of  the  moxmtain  firs  growing  Tip  to 
the  very  top.  Down  the  mountain  reach  the  firs  and  pines,  darfdy, 
almost  blackly,  green.    Mingled  with  them  are  less  hardy  trees,  their 
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leaves  ruddy  witli  the  Iiues  of  autumn  ;  and  fruit-covered  barberry 
bushes,  which  give  a  rich  variegated  colom*  to  the  hill-side.  All 
around  are  piled  up  the  Alps,  rising  one  above  the  other ;  and  at 
either  extremity  of  vision,  looking  up  or  down  the  valley,  it  seems 
shut  in  by  these  eternal  mountains.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  were  rapidly  crawling  up  the  mountain  side, 
and  departing  sunlight  was  tinging  the  summits  with  that  rich 
creamy  hue  which  dying  daylight  impresses  upon  snow.  I  had  but  time 
to  take  a  general  view  of  Fourneaux  and  its  surroundings  when  dark- 
ness, which  sets  in  early  in  these  valleys,  came  do\\Ti  and  shut  it  out. 
A  better  dinner  than  I  supposed  could  be  obtained  in  the  mi  inviting 
little  auberge  in  which  I  had  installed  myself,  and  a  bottle  of  toler- 
able Savoy  wine,  prepared  me  for  a  night  of  rest ;  and  the  momitain 
torrent  of  Charmey  which  came  tumbling  directlj^  beneatli  my 
window,  soon  lulled  me  to  sleep  with  its  rude  monotonous  music. 

The  "  Mont  Cenis  "  tiumel,  as  this  is  usimlly  called,  is  an  egregious 
misnomer,  Mont  Cenis  being  distant  at  least  sixteen  miles  from  the 
French,  and  twenty  from  the  Italian  entrance.  The  line  of  the  timnel 
passes  beneath  three  peaks,  respectively  called  the  "  Col  Frejus,''  the 
'*  Grand  Vallon,''  and  the  "  Col  de  la  Roue,"  the  first  being  upon  the 
French  and  the  latter  upon  the  Italian  slope,  and  the  Grand  Vallon 
at  nearly  an  equal  distance  between  the  two.  Mont  Cenis,  being  the 
best  knoMTi  of  any  of  the  range  in  this  \dcinity,  will  doubtless 
continue  to  carry  off  the  honours.  In  behalf,  however,  of  modest 
merit,  which,  the  poet  says,  **  seeks  the  shade ''  (and  if  this  be  true, 
the  Col  Frejus  should  possess  an  immense  deal  of  that  valuable 
quality,  as  it  has  certainly  sought  out  about  the  "  shadiest "  position 
in  the  entire  valley),  I  desii'e  to  put  uj)on  record  its  claim  against  the 
recognised  one  of  its  loftier  and  more  aspiring  neighbour. 

The  first  visit  we  made  in  the  morning  was  to  the  air-compressing 
establishment,  situated  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arc.  Without  diagrams,  and  even  with  them, 
the  unscientific  reader  would  fail  fully  to  comprehend  the  structure 
and  action  of  the  |>owerful  and  delicate  machinery  here  employed. 
Twenty  iron  pipes  or  tubes,  giving  the  ensemble  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  organ,  stand  upright  at  a  height  of  thirty  feet  in  the  air ;  in 
these,  by  an  oscillating  motion,  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water, 
common  air  is  compressed  to  one-sixth  its  natural  bulk.  This  rise  and 
fall  is  caused  by  a  series  of  pistons  working  in  the  tubes.  As  the 
piston  ascends  it  pushes  the  water  before  it,  and  this  in  turn  com- 
presses the  air  and  chases  it  into  a  reservoir.  As  it  descends,  a  valve 
near  the  top  is  opened,  through  which  the  common  air  rushes  to 
supply  the  vacuum,  and  this  in  turn  is  compressed  and  pushed  into 
the  reservoir.  The  pistons  are  worked  by  water-wheels ;  and  thus 
one  force  which  costs  nothing  is  made  to  manufacture  from  the  sur- 
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rounding  atnio**phere  a  power  which  is  now  boring  through  tiie 
hardest  rock.  From  the  reservoir  an  iron  pipe  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  in  sections  eight  feet  in  length,  the  joints  being  rendered 
air-tight  by  cushions  of  caoutchouc,  and  hiid  upon  the  tops  of  stout 
posts,  conveys  the  compressed  air  along  the  road-side  till  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where,  taking  a  sharp  tarn,  it 
follows  a  steep  incline,  upon  which  a  double  track  railway  is  laid,  up 
to  the  entrance.  AVe  followed  the  course  of  the  pipe  up  this  incUne, 
upon  which  the  **  kangaroo  waggons  *'  (so  called  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  construction,  the  two  front  wheels  being  made  lower  than 
the  hind  ones,  giving  the  waggon  the  appearance  of  a  kangaroo)  were 
mounting,  heavily  laden  with  stone,  cut  for  the  mason-work  of  the 
tunnel.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  steep  stone  steps  brought  us 
up  on  a  large*  artificial  plateau,  formed  by  the  delfria  brought  firom 
out  the  excavation  and  shot  do\*'n  the  mountain  side. 

Nothing  seeme<l  so  surprising,  and  nothing  could  be  so  likely  to 
astonish  the  general  observer,  as  the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  is  at  a  distance  of  100  metres,  or  'WO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  valley.  The  reason,  however,  is  evident  enough  when  the  facts 
of  the  c^ase  are  kno\^Ti.  The  two  opposite  valleys  of  the  Arc  and  the 
Dora  differ  in  their  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea — ^the  former 
being  at  an  elevation  of  1,202  metres  and  a  fraction,  while  the  latter 
has  an  elevation  of  1,'3'50.  A  line,  therefore,  run  straight  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain  on  the  Bardoneche,  or  most  elevated  side,  would 
emerge  upon  the  Foumeaux  side  at  a  distance  of  132  metres  above 
the  valley.  This  difference  is  to  be  compensated  for,  and  it  is  done 
by  commencing  the  timnel  on  this  side  at  an  elevation  of  105  metres, 
and  giving  a  much  steeper  grade  from  the  north  end  to  the  centre 
than  from  the  other,  the  grade  in  the  one  case  being  0'022  to  the 
m^tre,  and  in  the  other  but  00005. 

Arrived  at  the  entrance,  I  delivered  my  letter  to  Signore  Qenesio, 
the  director  of  the  workmen,  who  invited  me  into  his  bureau,  where 
he  called  my  attention  to  a  caoutchouc  coat  reaching  nearly  to  the 
heels,  and  which  he  recommended  nic  to  put  on.  We  then  went  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where,  each  receiving  from  the  custodian 
a  lighted  lamp,  attached  to  a  wire  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
wo  commenced  our  journey  into  "  the  bowels  of  the  earth."  ' 

The  entrance  does  not  materially  differ  in  appearance  from  Aat 
of  ordinary  railway  tunnels.  It  is  here  built  up  and  faced  with  solid 
masonry,  and  is  25  feet  3^  inches  wide  at  the  base,  26  feet  2}  indies 
at  the  broadest  part,  and  24  foet  7  inches  high.  A  double  railway 
track  emerges  from  the  mouth,  and  waggons  loaded  with  d^br%9  were 
coming  out ;  and  others,  filled  with  cut  stones  for  the  mason-work, 
drills,  and  other  working  utensils,  going  in.  As  we  entered,  the 
only  light  we  could  see  ahead  was  a  gas  jet  blazing  in  the  distance. 
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Along  either  'ide  of  the  tunnel  here  is  a  trottoir  of  flagstones,  upon 
which  we  walked,  lighting  a  path  for  our  feet  with  the  lamp  which 
hung  near  them.  The  air-conduit  is  ranged  along  the  side  of  the 
gallery,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  between  the  two  lines 
of  rails,  a  canal  has  been  dug,  through  which  the  gas  and  water 
pipes  are  conveyed  to  the  end  of  the  gallery.  This  canal  is  wide  and 
deep  enough  to  aflbrd  a  reftige  for,  the  workmen  and  a  means  of  exit 
in  case  the  tunnel  should  be  filled  by  a  fall  of  the  crumbling  rock 
above.  The  masonry  on  either  side  was  damp,  and  in  many  places 
litHe  streams  came  trickling  through  it,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  in 
time  this  constant  percolation  must  inevitably  wear  away  the  cement 
which  binds  the  blocks  of  stone  together,  and  undermine  the  vault. 
Overhead  the  masonry  is  not  visible,  nothing  being  seen  but  a 
wooden  partition,  dividing  the  timncl  into  two  equal  galleries  above 
and  below.  The  object  of  this,  which  is  only  temporary,  is  to  create 
a  current,  the  rarified  air  from  the  lower  gallery  rising  and  rushing 
out  through  the  upper,  while  fresh  air  comes  into  the  lower  one  to 
supply  its  place.  As  yet  this  partition  extends  only  a  short  distance, 
and  i&  not  of  much  practical  value. 

We  passed. the  gas  jet,  and  looking  before  us,  saw  nothing  but 
the  most  impenetrable  darkness ;  and  looking  behind,  I  observed  the 
entrance  gradiudly  growing  pmaUer,  imtil  after  I  had  continually 
turned  and  watched  it  till  it  had  dwindled  down  to  the  apparent  size 
of  an  apple,  it  suddenly  dropped  out  of  sight,  as  the  sun  sinks  below 
the  horizon  in  a  calm  sununer  sea.  Peering  then  in  either  direction, 
I  saw  only  impenetrable  darkness.  I  use  the  word  "  saw'*  advisedly, 
for  this  darkness  here  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  seemed  to  be  pal- 
pable and  ponderable — something  more  than  what  the  philosophers 
define  as  a  mere  absence  of  light — something  heavier  and  more  solid 
than  a  negative — a  real  positive  entity,  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  could 
feel  pressing  against  and  around  me,  as,  guided  by  the  flaring  flame 
of  our  lamps,  we  forced  our  way  through  it.  Upon  inquiring  of 
my  guide  how  far  we  had  reached,  he  called  my  attention  to  a  little 
notch  in  the  wall,  where  the  distance  was  marked  1,000  metres,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

A  dull  nmibling  soimd  attracted  my  attention ;  and  in  the  distance, 
but  seeming  miles  away,  lights  were  dancing  up  and  down  in  the 
murky  air,  as  the  feu  follet,  or  wildfire,  dances  and  flits  in  summer 
evenings  over  marshes,  bogs,  and  fens.  These  were  the  lamps 
carried  by  some  workmen  going  out,  and  a  waggon  loaded  with  debris 
aoon  came  rolling  by  us.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  experienced  no 
particular  difficulty  in  breathing, — a  sensation  only  that  the  air  was 
unnatural  and  dank,  like  that  in  a  cellar.  As  we  advanced,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  grow  hot  and  stifling,  and  we  entered  a  thick 
yellow  fog,  redolent  of  the  fumes  of  gunpowder — which,  indeed,  it 
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was,  seeking  its  way  towards  the  mouth  of  the  tiuinel.  'Thiis  was  leiy 
disagreeable,  almost  suftbcjitiiig,  producing  a  sensation  of  h6a^'in668 
upon  the  brain,  a  dull  headache,  and  a  fearful  feeling  of  dread. 
As  we  walked  on  we  saw  lights  again,  dancing  like  fireflies  in  the 
distance,  and  soon  a  part}*  of  rough,  half-naked,  smoke-begrimed 
men,  who  loomed  up  in  the  fog  like  enormous  giants  as  they 
approached,  passe<l  us  on  their  way  from  work. 

At  a  distance  of  1,()70  yards,  or  nearly  a  milo  from  the  entrance, 
we  came  upon  a  little  cabin,  or  barrack,  built  upon  one  side,  and 
here  my  guide  informed  me  that  the  completed  poi'tion  of  the  tumid 
ended.  Entering  the  cabin,  and  following  his  advice  and  example, 
I  gladly  removed  coat  and  vest,  covering  myself  again  with  the 
caoutchouc;  and,  picking  and  trimming  our  lamps,  we  darted  again 
into  the  darkness.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  plain  sailing,  walk- 
ing along  with  as  little  difficulty  or  obstacle  as  on  a  side  walk  in  a 
deserted  street.  Upon  quitting  this,  however,  we  entered  the  galkrr 
/;/  coriio  (li  ncarazioiw,  that  jxjrtion  of  the  tunnel  which,  having  been 
o|x?ned  by  the  perforating  machines,  was  now  being  enlarged  by  the 
ordinary  hand  process.  Here  tliere  was  no  longer  any  irottou\  and 
picking  our  way  over  f>iles  of  rocks,  which  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  thrown  in  confusion  by  giants  at  play,  dodging  waggons 
passing  in  and  out,  passing  groups  of  swarthy  workmen,  through 
an  atmosphere,  yellow,  thick,  and  stifling,  we  at  length  came 
upon  a  group  of  men  standing  quietly,  as  if  awaiting  something,  in 
front  of  a  hea^y  oaken  door,  >vhich  closed  the  passage  in  advance  of 
us.  My  guide  said  we  miLst  stop  here  for  the  2)resent.  I  imagined 
the  cause,  and  selecting  the  softest,  smoothest-looking  rock,  sat  down 
and  meditated.  Here  was  I,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  w4th  a  mile  of  Alps  piled  above  my  head.  The  gallerj' 
was  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide  and  seven  high,  and  its  roof  and 
sides  were  of  jagged,  sharp,  protruding  rocks,  seeming  to  need  but 
a  slight  shaking  to  send  them  tumbling  down  about  our  ears. 
Suppose  they  shoidd  tumble,  and  we  be  all  bimed  alive  in  this 
hole  in  the  earth !  Suppose  some  of  the  predicted  rivers  or  possible 
lakes  shoidd  find  their  way  through  some  aperture  just  opened,  and 
engulf  us  now !  Suppose  the  air-pipe  should  burst,  or,  worse 
still,  the  supply  of  air  be  stopped,  and  we  all  suffocated!  Sup- 
pose  ,  but  the  thread  of  my  rapidly-crowding  hj^theses  was 

broken  by  a  sudden  sound  which  might  well,  imder  all  the  circum- 
stances, have  appalled  a  braver  and  more  firmly  constituted  man,  and 
which  for  an  instant  made  me  believe  that  one  of  my  suppositions 
was  about  to  become  a  reality.  Bang ! — but  not  the  sharp  cracking 
"  bang  "  of  a  heated  cannon,  or  the  sound  of  a  rock-blast  in  the  open 
air, — a  dead,  dull,  rumbling  explosion,  which  reverberated  througk 
the  galleiy,  and  scorned  to  give  the  whole  earth  a  shake.     I  started, 
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and  involuntarily  looked  up,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the  stony  roof 
give  way  and  tumble.  Bang !  bang !  bang !  in  rapid  succession 
five  or  six  other  blasts  were  blown ;  the  oaken  doors  were  opened, 
a  huge  gust  of  thick  yellow  smoke  and  stifling  black  gunpowder 
came  rushing  toward  us,  when  my  guide  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  we  could  now  proceed.  I  uttered  an  inward  "  thank  God  !  *' 
that  I  was  really  safe,  and  speedily  sprang  up  and  joined  him. 

Passing  beyond  the  heavy  oaken  doors,  still  carefully  picking  our 
way  over  the  stones  through  the  gallery,  growing  lower  and  narrower 
at  every  step,  through  the  smoke  we  soon  discovered  a  brilliant  blaze 
of  gas,  and  heard  a  sharp  hissing  sound.  Suddenly  we  emerged 
from  the  heat  and  smoke,  and  were  breathing  an  air  fresh,  sweet, 
exhilarating,  and  doubly  grateful  to  the  lungs  aftor  the  deteriorated 
material  upon  which  they  had  been  feeding.  Wo  were  in  the 
"  advanced  gallery  "  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  before  us  was  the 
"aflFiisto,"  bearing  its  nine  perforators,  persistently  striking  and 
boring  their  way  into  the  solid  rock,  scattering  around  them  sparks 
of  fii-e  struck  off  at  everj'  blow. 

The  gallery  here  is  not  quite  nine  feet  in  width,  and  but  eight  and  a 
half  in  height.  The  nffiisto,  as  the  huge  structure  is  called  upon  which 
the  perforating  machines  are  borne,  and  which  bears  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  them  that  the  can-iage  does  to  the  gim,  nearly  fills 
up  the  entire  space.  In  order  to  observe  the  action  of  the  machinery, 
we  were  obliged  to  coast  carefully  along  the  side  of  this  heavy  waggon, 
and  when  arrived  at  the  front,  to  wedge  ourselves  between  it  and  the 
rock,  with  just  space  enough  to  stand  in.  Here  the  sights  and  sounds 
really  became  cheerful  and  pleasant.  The  gallery  is  brilliantly 
lighted ;  the  compressed  air,  a  jet  of  which  is  constantly  escaping 
from  the  conduit  pipe,  is  fresh,  cool,  and  grateful  to  the  wearied 
longs ;  the  constant  rapid  "  thud "  of  the  drill  as  it  strikes  the 
rock ;  the  hissing  sound  of  the  escaping  air ;  the  cries  of  the  work- 
men to  each  other,  sounding  unnaturally  loud  in  this  pure  air  and 
confined  spaee,  all  constituted  a  scene  as  exciting  as  it  was  strange. 
A  feeling  of  manly  pride  at  the  sight  and  action  of  these  wonderful 
machines,  in  the  operation  of  which  the  powers  of  nature  are  made 
the  slaves  of  man,  seems  to  invade  the  soul.  We  forget  that  we  are 
more  than  a  mile  from  daylight,  and  that  four  thousand  feet  of  Alps 
are  weighing  above  our  heads.  We  forget  danger  and  banish  fear  ; 
and  the  workmen,  thirty-nine  of  whom  are  employed  upon  each 
affmtOf  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  either.  Thej^  perform  their  labour 
in  this  little  hole  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  security.  They  seem 
to  play  with  these  huge  machines — they  put  their  hands  upon  and 
direct  the  steel  bar  which  strikes  the  rock,  and  the  powerful  instru- 
ment which  pierces  the  Alps  glides  between  their  fingers  like  a 
child's  toy.     They  hop  about  like  toads  between  the  drills,  perch 
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themselves  upon  and  under  the  various  parts  of  the  monster  machine, 
and  never  seem  to  dream  that  at  any  moment  some  unknown, 
unlooked-for  fissure  in  the  rock  may  be  discovered,  and  they  crushed 
to  atoms  by  the  tumbling  muss ;  or  that  this  powerfid  agent,  which 
they  have  made  their  slave,  mth  its  explosive  force  of  six  atmo- 
spheres, may  some  time  burst  its  iron  fetters  and  scatter  death  and 
destruction  around  it. 

Each  perforator,  nine  of  which  are  at  work,  is  entirely  independent 
of  every  other,  so  that  when  one  is  placed  horn  de  combat,  its  inabihty 
to  act  does  not  affect  the  rest.  It  is  much  easier  to  describe  the 
operation  of  the  perforator  and  its  effects,  than  the  complicated 
machinery  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion.  The  motive  power  is  con- 
veyed to  it  from  the  conduit  by  a  flexible  pipe,  which  throws  the 
compressed  air  into  a  cylinder,  placed  horizontally  along  the  ajfusto. 
In  this  cylinder  a  piston  works  back  and  forth,  and  to  this  piston  is 
attached  a  fleuret  or  drill,  about  three  feet  long,  finely  tempered  and 
sharpened  at  the  end.  As  the  piston  moves  up  and  down  it  of 
course  drives  the  drill  against  tlie  rock  and  interdraws  it,  and  by  a 
very  delicate  and  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  a  rotatory  motion, 
similar  to  that  in  hand  labour,  is  given  to  the  drill  itself.  We 
arrived  in  the  **  advanced  gallery  *'  at  a  very  favourable  moment,  just 
as  a  new  attack  was  about  being  commenced  by  a  perforator.  A  drill 
was  attached  by  a  flexible  joint  to  the  piston-rod ;  a  workman  stand- 
ing upon  the  front  end  of  the  machine  held  and  directed  this,  as  a 
gardener  would  the  hose  of  a  common  garden-engine ;  the  com- 
pressed air  was  turned  on  by  another  workman  at  the  hind  end  of  the 
ajfusto,  and  the  drill  commenced  its  rapid  and  heavy  blows  upon 
its  formidable  foe.  "  Thud !  ''  ''  thud  !  "  "  thud  !  "  it  goes,  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  times  a  minute.  Two  men  mind  this  portion  of 
the  apparatus,  one  to  give  the  general  direction  of  the  drill,  and  the 
other,  standing  upon  the  ground,  holds  the  end  where  it  strikes  the 
rock  with  a  crooked  iron,  to  prevent  it  from  flying  off  from  the 
desired  point  of  attack.  The  force  of  each  stroke  of  the  bar  is  90 
kilogrammes,  or  198  English  poimds,  and  as  the  piston  moves  baci 
and  forth,  and  consequently  causes  the  bar  to  strike  the  rock  at  the 
rate  of  from  180  to  200  times  a  minute,  each  drill,  therefore,  exerciaes 
upon  the  point  of  attack  a  force  equivalent  to  39,600  pounds  a  minute. 
The  rock  upon  which  the  perforators  were  at  work  when  we 
entered  was  hard  white  quartz,  the  most  difficult  to  pierce  which 
has  yet  been  encountered.  This  layer  was  struck  in  the  middle  rf 
June  last,  and  its  presence  has  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
tunnel.  Formerly,  in  the  mica,  hornblende,  slate,  and  limestone 
through  which  they  quarried,  the  perforators  made  an  advance  of 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  yards  a  day.  In  this  quartz  they  now 
make  but  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches.     A  few  figures  will  exhibit 
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the  rapid  and  decided  reduction  in  the  rate  of  progress.  In  May  last 
the  advance  was  91  metres ;  in  June,  when  the  first  croppings  of  the 
quartz  began  to  appear,  it  was  reduced  to  49^ ;  in  July  to  16  ;  in 
August  to  13 ;  and  in  September  to  19-^  metres.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  still  remains  a  year's  work  in  this  quartz. 

In  commencing  a  perforation,  the  first  difficulty  is  making  a  hole 
sufficiently  large  to  confine  the  drill.  When  this  first  strikes  the 
rock  it  hits  wide  and  wild,  like  a  pugilist  blinded  by  the  blows  of  his 
adversary.  When  once  fairly  entered,  however,  it  works  back  and  forth 
and  rotates  with  great  precision  and  regidarity,  a  stream  of  water 
being  conveyed  into  the  hole  by  a  flexible  pipe  to  facilitate  the  boring. 
The  nine  perforators  are  placed  above,  below,  in  the  centre,  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  ajfustoy  so  as  to  attack  the  rock  at  difFerent  points  and 
angles,  upon  a  surface  of  seven  square  metres.  About  eighty  holes 
in  the  ordinary  rock,  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  in  depth,  and  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  are  thus 
bored  in  preparation  for  blasting.  In  the  quartz,  however,  in  which 
the  boring  is  now  in  progi*ess,  the  holes  are  made  but  from  seven 
inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.  Eight  hours  is  usually  employed  in  the 
boring,  and  this  being  completed,  the  ajfmto  is  drawn  back,  and  a 
new  set  of  workmen,  the  miners,  take  possession  of  the  gaUery.  The 
holes  are  charged  with  powder  and  tamped,  the  miners  retire  behind 
the  oaken  doors,  the  slow  match  is  ignited,  an  explosion  occurs, 
which  sends  its  reverberating  echoes  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
tunnel ;  the  rock  blown  out  is  cleared  away,  the  uffmto  is  advanced 
again,  and  another  set  of  workmen  coming  in,  the  perforators  are  set 
in  motion.  And  so  this  continues  year  in  and  out,  week  days  and 
Sundays,  night  and  day.  The  thousand  workmen  employed  upon 
either  side  are  divided  into  three  reliefs,  each  working  eight  hours 
and  resting  sixteen.  But  two  days  in  the  year,  Easter  Sunday  and 
Christmas,  are  acknowledged  holidays.  And  for  this  constant,  difficult, 
and  dangerous  subterranean  labour,  accompanied  with  an  oppressive 
heat  and  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  with  smoke  and  grime  and  dirt, 
the  common  labourers  receive  but  three  francs  a  dav,  the  more 
important  and  experienced  ones  foui*  and  five. 

The  quartz  rock  is  terribly  destructive  to  the  drills  and  machines, 
and  the  former  are  required  to  be  changed  everj^  few  minutes,  the 
tempered  ends  being  battered  and  dulled  after  a  few  hundred  strokes 
against  the  rock.  In  the  comparatively  soft  material  through  which 
they  have  been  passing  there  has  been  an  average  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  drills  and  two  perforators  placed  Iiovh  de  combat  for  each  metre 
of  advance ;  and  M.  Sommellier  estimates  the  number  of  perforating 
machines  which  will  succumb  in  the  attack,  before  the  final  victory 
is  gained,  at  no  less  than  two  thousand. 

My  guide  and  myself  had  now  been  wedged  in  between  the  ajfmto 
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and  the  rcK^k  lor  more  than  half-an-hour,  and  having  seen  and  heard 
sufficiently,  I  prnposed  to  leave ;  and  taking  onr  lamps,  we  commenced 
our  "progress"  backward.  On  our  passiige  through  the  gallerjof 
excavation  we  were  frequently  stoj)pcd  b}'  waggons  standing  on  the 
rail  track,  which  were  receiving  loads  of  stone,  let  fall  into  them 
thi-ough  traps  cut  in  the  pai-tition  previously  mentioned,  and  which 
divides  the  tiuinel  into  two  galleries.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  mount 
into  this  upper  gallery ;  and  climbing  a  steep  staircase  cut  in  the 
rock,  we  soon  entei-ed  it.  Hero  was  another  strange  sight :  an 
immense  stone  chamber,  with  walls  and  roof  of  jaggod  stone,  through 
which  little  streams  of  water  were  percolating,  tilled  with  smoke, 
through  which  the  flickering  light  of  the  miners'  lamps  was  dulled 
and  deadened,  a  hot  fa^tid  atmosphere,  and  a  hundred  black-looking 
men  boring  and  drilling  on  every  side,  the  platfonn  covered  with 
loose  stones,  the  dehri.s  of  the  blast  which  wo  had  heard  on  entering, 
and  from  the  eflects  of  which  we  were  only  protected  by  this  oaken 
wall.  "Are  not  accidents  frequent  here?"  I  asked  my  guide. 
**  Not  ver}',"  he  replied  ;  and  told  me  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
work  but  about  forty  men  had  been  killed  by  premature  explosions, 
falling  of  the  roc^k,  by  being  crushed  imder  the  waggons,  and  even' 
other  form  of  accident.  The  day  after  I  visited  the  timnel,  upon  the 
\Qr\  spot  where  I  stood  in  the  "  advanced  gallery,"  a  premature 
explosion  occuiTcd,  caused  by  a  spark  struck  from  the  rock  while  a 
miner  was  tamping  a  charge,  resulting  in  the  death  of  four  men  and 
the  blinding  and  serious  maiming  of  six  others. 

Over  and  among  the  stones,  and  do\^Ti  another  steep  ladder,  and 
a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  little  cabin  where  we  had  left  our 
(!oat«.  These  we  wore  glad  to  put  on  again,  as  the  air  was  already 
growing  coldei*.  In  the  gallery  of  excavation  the  thermometer, 
summer  and  winter,  ranges  from  71^  to  84^  Fahr.,  and  there  Ls 
frequently  a  difference  of  40^  in  the  temperature  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  tunnel.  Over  the  troftoir  we  rapidly  retraced  our 
steps  towards  the  entrance.  This  soon  appeared  in  sight,  and 
growing  larger  and  larger,  we  soon  reached  it,  and  emerged  once 
more  safe  and  sound  into  God's  fresh  pure  air,  and  saw  before  us  and 
around  us  again  the  snow-crowned  fir-girdled  Alps  towering  above 
the  valley  of  the  Arc. 

We  had  been  nearly  two  hours  **  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,"  and 
the  place  where  we  had  stood  by  the  side  of  the  crffHsto  was  2,170 
metres,  or  2,372  yards — nearly  a  mile  and  a  half — from  the  entrance. 
Up  to  the  end  of  September  last  the  advance  made  upon  the  Italian 
side  was  2,914  metres  and  20  centimetres ;  that  upon  the  French, 
2,154  metres  and  80  centimetres.  After  passing  through  the  quartz 
in  which  they  are  now^  engaged  the  engineers  expect  to  strike  a 
layer  of  gypsum,  through  which  the  perforators  will  make  an  advance 
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of  three  metres  a  day.  On  the  first  of  Januarj'',  1866,  the  tunnel  on 
the  Bardon^che  side  had  reached  a  length  of  3,110  metres,  on  the 
French,  2,200,  making  in  all  5,310  metres,  leaving  6,910  metres,  or 
7,228  yards,  yet  to  be  completed.  This  the  geologists  and  engineers 
confidently  predict,  unless  some  unforeseen  obstacle  occurs,  can  be 
done  in  four  years,  and  that  the  tunnel  will  be  opened  from  end  to 
end  by  the  first  of  January,  1870. 

Yet  there  are  not  a  few  old  croakers  who  still  believe  that  the 
"  imforesecn  obstacles  "  will  yet  be  encountered,  and  bar  the  way  of 
the  perforator  and  ajfudo ;  that  harder  rock  may  yet  be  struck  ;  that 
the  subterranean  caverns,  and  yawning  chasms,  and  abysses  may 
stretch  beneath  the  very  summit  of  the  Grand  Vallon  ;  that  the 
rivers  and  lakes  may  yet  burst  forth  and  overwhelm  and  engulf 
workmen,  tiuinel,  and  the  valleys  in  which  its  either  end  dehomheH. 
In  reply  to  all  this,  however,  the  geologists  and  engineers  calmly 
assert  that  thus  far  their  "  diagnosis,"  if  I  may  use  the  teim,  of  the 
character  of  the  mountain-chain  beneath  which  the  tunnel  runs,  has 
proved  correct,  and  that  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  not 
continue  so  to  the  end. 

Let  us  hope  that  they  are  right  and  the  croakers  all  wrong,  and 
that  within  the  time  predicted,  on  some  fine  morning,  the  miners 
upon  either  side  may  hear  the  steady  rapid  "  thud  "  of  the  drill,  as  it 
strikes  upon  the  then  only  thin  wall,  upon  the  other ;  and  that  the 
affnsto  having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  mine  fired,  when  the  smoke 
of  the  explosion  shall  have  cleared  away,  the  labourers  from  Four- 
neaux  and  Bardonfeche,  climbing  over  the  dihrU,  may  meet  and 
shake  their  rough  hands  together,  and  mingle  their  rude  voices  in  a 
shout  of  joy  that  their  work  is  finished,  and  that  there  arc  no  more 
Alps. 

El).    GOUJJ)    BUFFIM. 


IXDIYIDTJAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENT. 

TiiK  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Kinnear  ''On  the  Representation  of 
Minorities"^  is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  thought  on  the 
subject,  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  political  literature 
of  the  present  time.  In  several  of  the  principles  stated  in  it,  I 
entirely  agree.  The  objections  it  suggests  to  the  method  of  election 
which  I  have  advocated  arc  advanced  in  the  true  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  invite  discussion.  The  space  which  can  be  afforded  for  tins 
paper  will  not  admit  of  a  full  explanation  of  the  method,^  and  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  points  of  which  Mr.  Kinnear  treats.  I  do 
not,  however,  adopt  the  title  of  his  paper,  for  the  method  has  no 
affinity  with  any  which  has  been  suggested  for  the  mere  representa- 
tion of  minorities.  As  I  lately  observed  in  this  Review,^  I  entertain 
irreat  doubts  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  these  schemes.  With  Mr. 
Kinnear,  I  am  incb'ned  to  fear  that  minorities,  especially  if  added  to 
our  present  political  organisation,  would  acquire  that  obstructive  force 
which  he  deprecates,  and  to  which  he  justly  attributes  the  delay  in 
settling  such  questions  as  the  Com  I^aws.  I  shall  not  dispute  the 
proposition  that  it  is  doubt  fid  whether  the  majoritj'  be  in  fact  lew 
:  agacious  than  the  minority.  I  claim  for  the  method  a  more  impor- 
tunt  name  than  that  of  a  plan  for  representing  minorities.  On  this 
point  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  extent  in  which  it  would  affect  both  majorities  and  minorities. 
At  present  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that  three-fifths  of  the  actnal 
voters  in  the  constituencies  elect  the  members,  as  against  two-fifths 
who  oppose  their  election  ;  and  that  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  con- 
stituencies take  no  part  on  either  side.  In  the  proposed  method  the 
House  would  be  elected  bv  the  imanimous  votes  of  all  those  who  take 

ft- 

part  in  the  election,  and  who  make  up  the  quotients,  or  the  numbers 
sufficient  to  return  a  member,  though  less  than  the  quotient.  Mr. 
Ivinnear  suggests,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  all 
will  be  represented,  as  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  candidates, 
jind  the  supporters  of  many  of  them  would  be  necessarily  too  few  to 
return  a  member.  I  have  supposed  that  after  the  appropriation  of 
1  heir  votes  to  the  658  members,  the  votes  given  to  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  may  amount  to  about  a  twelfth  or  thirteenth  part  of  the 
aggregate  constituency.     If  this  calcidation  approximate  to  correct- 

(1)  FoiiTNiGiiTLY  Review,  No.  xix.  p.  49. 

(2)  Seo  "  Election  of  RcpresenUitives,  Parliumcntan'  and  Municipal."    Longmans. 
18G5.     3rd  edition. 

(3)  No.  xvii.  p.  550. 
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less,  the  comparative  result  of  the  two  systems  would  stand  thus : — a 
epresentative  body  now  elected  by  450,000  out  of  a  million  voters, 
igainst  the  emphatic  protest  of  300,000,  will  then  be  chosen  by  the 
inanimous  votes  of  690,000,  about  60,000  only  having  failed  in  re- 
aming the  members  of  their  especial  choice ;  and  this  will  not  be 
aerely  by  the  introduction  of  the  previously  excluded  minority  of 
J00,000,  but  by  also  giving  full  operation  to  the  diversities  of  intellect 
ind  feeling  which  pervade  the  great  majority,  and  which  in  a  system 
hat  makes  the  dection  a  struggle  for  conquest  are  necessarily 
mppressed  in  order  to  secure  the  concurrence  that  is  indispensable 
o  victorJ^  Again,  if,  as  is  believed,  the  appeal  to  everj'  phase  of 
entiment  and  opinion  opened  by  so  largo  a  choice  of  candidates  shall 
lacoeed  in  calling  into  activity  the  dormant  mass  of  qualified  electors 
Kt  present  unmoved,  the  election  would  be  the  work  of  920,000  acting 
a  unanimous  constituencies,  while  only  about  80,000  votes  would 
aiL  Nor,  as  to  these  supposed  aggregate  minorities  of  60,000  or 
J0,000  out  of  a  million  voters,  is  it  necessary  that  a  single  vote  should 
16  without  its  moral  weight  as  expressive  of  the  opinions  of  the  voter, 
or  the  candidate  on  his  paper.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted  that  no 
note  can  be  without  oflBect  unless  the  voter  be  singularly  eccentric  in 
•pinion,  or  more  than  commonly  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  statesmen 
T  public  men  of  his  day.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  questioned  that  the 
asembly  so  chosen  will  be  an  embodiment  of  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
iighest  expression  of  the  popular  thought ;  and  I  claim,  therefore, 
or  the  system  rather  the  title  of  "  the  perfect  representation  of  majo- 
ities."  Minorities  in  each  particular  constituency  are  the  inevitable 
onsequence  of  dififerences  of  opinion ;  but  none  will  be  politically 
xtinguished, — ^they  will  be  all  absorbed  in  the  majorities. 

Comprehensive  as  this  title  would  be,  and  descriptive  as  it  is  of 
he  breadth  of  the  national  expression  and  of  the  secure  basis  on 
rldeh  such  a  representative  body  would  stand,  I  prefer  a  designation 
jerived — ^not  from  the  aggregate  result  of  the  method,  but  from 
be  operation  on  the  units  of  political  existence — on  the  individual 
haracter  and  conduct.  Upon  this  point  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat 
rhat  I  have  already  urged  in  "  The  Keystone  of  Parliamentary 
leform."  ^  I  believe  that  the  function  of  electing  a  representative, 
f  it  be  discharged  as  it  ought  to  be,  requires  that  every  citizen  shall 
>ring  to  the  work  the  best  powers  of  his  mind,  and  that  the  laws 
egulating  his  means  of  political  action  should  be  so  framed,  that  in 
rfaat  he  does,  or  in  what  he  neglects  or  omits  to  do,  he  must  feel 
n  immediate  and  direct  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  I  heartily 
dopt  the  eloquent  sentence  with  which  Mr.  Kinnear  concludes — 
hat  "no  principle  shoidd  receive  our  countenance  which  would 
end  to  remove  from  his  mind  a  sense  of  responsibility,  constant, 

; ;     (1)  Fortnightly  Rbvibw,  No.  xvii.  p.  669. 
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pressing,  and  unevadablo."  If  the  elector  has  no  confidence  in 
either  Brown,  Jones,  or  Smith,  the  candidates  before  him,  and  if 
he  (jonscientiously  believes  that  it  is  on  public  grounds  indifferent 
which  of  them  succeeds,  he  should  still  be  imable  to  excuse  his  inac- 
tion, for  he  shoidd  know  that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  choici3  before 
him,  and  that  not  a  single  vote  can  be  w^ithout  its*'  measure  of 
oficct.  There  can  be  no  such  sense  of  responsibility  where  there  is 
not  freedom  of  action.  If  an  elector  for  Marylebone  or  Lambetli 
or  "Westminster  may  be  over|x>wered  by  a  majority  which  elects  u 
man  without  character  or  talent,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  such  u 
consequence.  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  any  ordinaiy 
elector  is,  that  by  his  o\\ti  example  and  by  the  quiet  advice  and 
persuasion  which  he  may  exercise  within  his  own  circle  of  friencU, 
he  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  wisest  choice.  Neither  the  common 
business  nor  the  common  capacities  of  men  enable  one  in  a  thousand 
to  be  a  |X)litical  apostle,  to  preach  and  strive  to  convince  assembled 
masses  of  the  merits  of  this  or  that  candidate.  The  provision  for 
the  dailv  wants,  the  culture,  and  the  education  for  the  labours  of  life, 
of  those  whom  God  and  natui'c  has  made  dependent  on  them,  prevent 
most  men  from  undertaking  a  political  career  of  that  engrossing 
sort.  It  is  well  for  mankind  that  this  is  so.  But  nothing  should 
prevent  any  voter  from  giN^ng  effect  to  the  thoughts  on  public 
questions  and  public  men  w^hich  have  occupied  him  in  his  studious 
moments,  in  the  intervals  of  his  other  mental  occu2)ations,  in  the 
office,  the  shoj),  or  the  quiet  of  his  chamber, — thoughts 

"  Which,  bora  in  peace,  shall  live  mid  tumult." 

To  ji^ivc  to  evcrv  voter  this  freedom  is  tlie  cardinal  idea.  A 
method,  I  venture  to  say,  of  great  simplicity  has  been  pointed  out 
ibr  its  realisation.  The  object,  I  think,  is  worthy  our  highest  efforts, 
to  discover,  if  need  be,  means  that  are  simpler  still.  I  cannot  with- 
out alann  contemphite  a  future  in  which  there  w411  be  large  constitu- 
encies existing  in  a  condition  of  individual  helplessness — ^the  mere  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  crafty  or  ambitious  men. 

By  giving  to  every  one  the  means  of  associated  action,  Mr.  Kinnear 
suggests,  with  truth,  that  jjcniiission  is  at  the  same  time  afforded  to 
the  ignorant  voters  to  make  their  own  choice,  which  the  predominance 
of  their  educated  neighbours  may  now  prevent.  Wherever  such 
uninstructed  classes  are  found  I  cannot  desire  for  them  or  for  the 
nation  a  more  useful  employment  than  that  of  seeking  some  can- 
didate whom  they  can  trust  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  the  evil  or  the  injustice  by  which  they  may  consider 
themselves  wTongcd.  It  is  far  better  that  their  complaints,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  should  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  they  should  learn  to  what  extent,  if  any,  they  are  capable 
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of  remedy,  than  that  they  should  rankle  in  their  minds,  and  perhaps 
break  out  in  threats  or  violence,  or  be  ever  a  cause  of  silent  discontent 
with  the  institutions  under  which  they  live.  The  process  of  associa- 
tion, the  election  of  their  representative,  their  appeals  to  and  com- 
munications with  him,  and  the  necessary  inquiry  and  exposure  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  their  position,  would  be  no  slight  step  towards 
raising  them  from  their  condition  of  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  power  of  combination  which  is  given  to  enlightened  and  liberal 
thought  wherever  it  can  be  found,  affords  the  most  certain  means  of 
sending  to  Parliament  some  of  our  best  and  wisest  men.  Mr.  Kinnear, 
if  I  understand  him  rightly,  regards  this  as  of  less  importance,  inasmuch 
as  he  considers  that  the  conduct  of  Parliament  is  rather  governed 
from  without,  receiving  its  direction  from  public  opinion.  The  action 
and  reaction  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  public 
opinion  is  a  large  subject,  on  which  I  have  elsewhere  gathered  some  of 
the  views  of  speculative  writers  and  practical  politicians.^  If  public 
opinion  is  to  be  the  guide  of  the  national  action,  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  it  should  be  distinctly  known.  The  complacency, 
not  to  say  the  audacity,  with  which  writers  of  opposite  political 
parties  daUy  presume  to  annoimce  what  is  the  opinion  of  the 
public — each  declaring  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  own  party 
views — is  astonishing,  and  enough  to  bewilder  those  who  place  any 
reliance  upon  such  enunciations.  A  perfect  representation  solves  the 
difficulty.  jSTo  longer  the  creature  of  artificial  contrivances,  and 
governed  by  external  and  spasmodic  pressure,  the  representative  body 
is  a  political  thermometer,  indicating  sensitively  the  national  pulse, 
because  it  is  the  genuine  emanation  of  the  national  mind  and  heart. 

With  this  universal  power  of  association  Mr.  Kinnear  fears  that  a 
regard  to  crotchets  will  in  some  minds  prevail  over  the  public  weal. 
Some,  he  says,  will  ask  for  a  law  to  prohibit  alcoholic  liquors  ;  solium 
to  oppose  and  some  to  support  direct  taxation;  some  to  regulate  edu- 
cation, and  others  railways ;  some  to  open  museums  and  some  to 
prevent  excursion  trains  on  Sundays  ;  and  that  the  advocates  of  thc.^o 
objects  will  set  them  above  the  public  weal  in  the  choice  they  will 
make.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  holders  of  these  or  other  special  views 
being  heard  in  Parliament.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
member  elected  on  these  grounds  will  be  more  ignorant  on  matters 
connected  with  the  general  welfare  than  another  who  has  formed  no 
opinion  whatever  on  the  special  question.  The  less  popular  a  par- 
ticular opinion  may  be,  and  the  smaller  the  numbers  by  whom  it  is 
entertained,  the  more  important  it  is  for  its  successful  advocacy  that 
they  select  a  man  of  general  ability,  and  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
do  so.  Some  of  the  ablest  minds  in  our  old  parliamentary  days  first 
found  their  way  into  the  House  as  the  advocates  of  special  interests. 

(1)  "  Election  of  Representatives,*'  pp.  239—254,  3rd  edition. 
VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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Mr.  Kinnear  has  questioned  the  operation  of  the  method  on  the 
practice  of  bribery.  It  is  susceptible  of  proof,  as  distinctly  as  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  or  any  science  founded  on  the  probable 
actions  of  men,  that  bribery  in  elections  would,  first,  as  to  its  tempta- 
tion to  the  bribed,  and,  secondly,  as  to  its  evU  consequences  to  the 
State  in  the  deterioration  of  the  representative  body,  be  reduced  to  its 
minimum;  whilst  the  cost  to  the  briber  woidd  be  raised  to  the 
maximum.  If  there  be  any  recipe  for  overcoming  the  promptings 
of  political  and  social  ambition,  it  cannot  be  too  soon  produced ;  but 
dealing  with  the  world  as  we  tind  it, — classes  possessing  great 
wealth,  and  craving  for  distinction, — the  hiws  should  be  so  framed  as 
in  their  tendency  to  encourage  purity  of  motive,  and  discourage  the 
contrary.  Under  a  system  which,  as  now,  places  two  candidates  in 
competition,  and  makes  the  local  success  of  one  involve  the  defeat  of 
the  other,  it  bet^omcs  of  intense  importance  to  gain  the  indifferent,  the 
wavercrs,  and  all  whom  bribery  Avill  reach.  Candidates,  their  sup- 
porters, even  men  of  character  and  position,  on  both  sides,  now  com- 
monly vie  with  one  another  in  resorting  to  every  means  of  influencing 
voters  enough  to  turn  the  scale.  Votes  thus  rise  in  value,  and  acquire 
what  economists  might  call  the  scarcity  price.  Householders  who 
would  have  rejected  two  or  three  poimds  with  disdain,  cannot  refiise 
half  a  year  or  a  year's  rent.  Tlie  demondising  spirit  creeps  from  rank 
to  rank, — one  profits  by  it,  another  boasts  of  and  praises  its  snccesB, 
and  another  at  least  tolerates  it.  Those  who  have  played  the 
game  deeply  and  most  successfully  glory  in  their  triimfiph  as  a  party 
achievement,  and  the  vanquished  side  meditate  on  the  means  by  which, 
on  the  next  occasion,  they  may  most  effectually  borrow  the  weapons 
and  the  strategy''  of  the  victors.  The  obloquy  which  would  natarally 
attach  to  the  offence  is  lost.  The  method  of  unanimous  quotas  en- 
counters this  moral  disease  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  with  which 
the  physician  deals  with  disease.  If  cholera  or  tj'phus  be  prevalent, 
he  first  endeavours  to  isolate  it — ^to  deal  with  the  existing  oases 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  prevented  from  spreading  to 
those  in  health.  Thus  the  voters  in  whom  regard  for  the  puUic 
good  is  weak,  and  desire  for  immediate  selfish  gratificatioii  strong, 
are  set  apart,  and  their  influence  on  the  returns  rigidly  reduced 
to  an  amount  exactly  equivalent  to  their  numbers.  Instead  of 
being  able  to  neutralise  or  overpower  in  any  particular  borough  fl» 
efforts  of  the  upright  electors,  the  votes  of  the  latter  wilt  hxft 
the  same  weight  and  operation  as  if  the  bribed  voters  were  pnevKwaly 
struck  out  of  the  register,  or  had  no  existence.  No  vote  hsviti^ 
more  value  than  another,  the  price  would  not  commonly  exceed » 
sum  which  everj^  person  that  offered  his  vote  for  sale  could  1hM» 
if  the  fund  expended  in  bribery  at  one  election  was  equally  divided 
among  them.    Supposing  the  voters  to  be  3,000  to  every  seat,  and 
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£1,000,000  to  be  spent  in  bribery,  it  would  not,  allowing  for  the 
expense  of  agency,  purchase  more  than  100  seats,  at  the  price  of  £3 
per  vote ;  and  then  thei^e  remain  558  members,  including  every  states- 
man and  man  of  eminence,  imtainted,  and  the  embodiment  of  genuine 
opinion.  It  is  possible  greatly  to  diminish  this  amount  of  corrupt 
expenditure  by  shortening  the  common  duration  of  Parliament ;  for  it 
is  not  likely  that  so  great  an  expenditure  would  be  made  for  such  an 
object  every  two  or  three  yeai's ;  and  under  a  system  which  ensures  to 
all  men  of  eminence  a  certain  and  inexpensive  re-election,  there  is  no 
reason  that  the  Parliament  should  be  septennial.^  But  a  bribe  of  £3, 
accompanied  by  the  odium  attached  to  a  degrading  act,  and  one,  a 
conviction  of  which  might  be  attended  with  the  penalty  of  disfran- 
chisement, would  be  accepted  only  by  those  who  were  predeterminedly 
and  resolutely  corrupt.  It  would  not  be  palliated  or  excused  in  the 
mind  of  the  voter  by  other  circumstances.  There  is  no  longer  the 
sense  of  having  confenx^l  an  obligation  on  the  candidate.  The  voter 
can  no  longer  take  to  himself  any  of  thethanks  addressed  to  the 
"  independent  *'  electors,  or  attribute  to  himself  the  merit  of  having 
assisted  in  achieving  a  triumph  with  which  his  neighbours  have  any 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Kinnear  suggests  that  instead  of  the  bribery  being  confined  to 
100  candidates,  each  of  whom  buys  2,000  or  3,000  votes,  many  candi- 
dates who  are  supported  by  the  unbought  respect  and  estimation  of  their 
Mends  in  the  constituencies  for  which  they  stand,  will  require  only 
to  purchase  a  few  votes  to  complete  the  quota.  This  is  possible.  The 
voluntary  supporters  of  such  candidates  will,  in  these  cases,  bo  assisted 
in  securing  their  election  by  the  venal  auxiliaries  thus  brought  in ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  the  support  which  they  receive,  independently 
of  any  corrupt  inducement,  is  some  evidence  of  merit ;  and  whether 
the  £1,000,000  I  have  supposed  come  from  100  members,  or  from  a 
lai^r  number,  it  does  not  affect  the  proportion  which  that  part  of 
the  representative  body  that  owes  its  election  to  corrupt  influences 
bears  to  that  which  is  the  unbought  emanation  of  the  public  will. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Kinnear  remarks,  that  every  member  o^ving  his 
election  in  any  degree  to  his  money  "  displaces  an  honest  man,"  it  is 
soffioient  to  say  that  the  method  would  displace  a  smaller  number  of 
honeai  men  than  any  other  which  has  been  yet  devised.  There  may, 
however,  be  other  influences  more  pernicious  than  money.  A  candi- 
date who  honestly  declares  his  political  opinions,  and  pays  for  the 
votes  o£  those  who  are  accessible  to  no  other  argument,  telling  them 
plainljr  thai  they  ought  to  act  on  better  motives,  may  be  a  better 
legislator  and  a  more  honest  man  than  he  who  obtains  votes  by  flat- 
tering  thapsssjona  or  the  vices  of  the  baser  voters,  confirming  them 

(1)  Soe  "  Election  of  Representatives,*'  p.  257,  3rd  edition. 
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in  what  lie  knows  to  be  errors,  suppressing  his  own  convictions,  or 
pretending  to  opinions  which  he  does  not  hold. 

It  is  sought  to  multiply  the  number  of  candidates  by  removing 
the  obstacles,  whether  of  expense,  of  need  for  humiliating  compli- 
ances, or  of  untrue  professions.  By  a  large  increase  of  the  number 
of  distinct  constituencies — permitting  every  towTi  or  considerable 
body  having  a  certain  corporate  status  to  make  its  own  return — 
it  is  expected  that  so  many  centres  wnH  be  created  as  to  encourage 
all  persons  of  intelligence  and  public  spirit  to  bring  forward  candi- 
dates from  among  those  for  whom  they  entertain  a  high  estima- 
tion. An  objection  has  heretofore  been  that  under  such  encourage- 
ment, and  with  the  necessary  expense  so  low  as  £oO,  there  would 
bo  too  many  candidates.  Mr.  Kinnear,  on  the  contrary,  imagines 
that  a  sensitive  man  might  be  unwilling  to  be  a  candidate  unless 
he  had  previously  made  himself  tolerably  sure  of  success.  It 
would,  he  supposes,  be  regarded  as  no  disparagement  to  be  over- 
come by  a  local  adversary  iu  ii  particular  constituency ;  but  if  the 
quotient  which  that  constituency  did  not  afford  might  be  made  up 
from  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  the  candidate  failed  to  obtain  it,  he 
might  consider  himself  humiliated.  No  apprehension  of  this  result 
need  be  entertained.  Tlie  seat  of  every  man  of  eminence  will  be 
perfectly  safe ;  and  those  who  are  comparatively  less  known  will 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  that  the  collected  voices  of  the  nation 
have  not  placed  them  among  the  first  658  out  of  2,000.  A  man, 
whose  estimation  of  himself  or  whose  personal  vanity  should  be  too 
great  to  enable  him  to  bear  this  disaj^pointmcnt,  may  probably, 
without  much  public  loss,  be  spared  from  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
The  reluctance  in  Denmark  to  become  candidates  for  the  Rigsraad, 
without  previous  invitation,  is  the  consequence  of  a  different  state 
of  society,  and  the  absence  of  most  of  those  attractions  which  this 
country  lends  to  competition  for  political  distinction.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  method  of  voting. 

I  shall  say  but  little  on  the  objections  which  are  made  to  the 
modified  application  of  the  scheme.^  While  it  is  without  many  of 
the  advantges  of  the  entire  scheme,  it  is  open  to  objections  which 
coidd  not  be  urged  against  it  if  adopted  as  a  whole.  It  would, 
to  the  extent  of  the  constituencies  on  the  general  register,  put  an 
end  to  the  local  connection  which  the  general  system  would  every- 
where preserve ;  and  it  would  probably  have  the  effect  which  Mr. 
Kinnear  apprehends,  of  withdrawing  from  the  local  constituencies 
their  best  elements.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  find 
that  Mr.  Kinnear,  adverse  as  he  is  to  the  scheme,  yet  agrees  with 
me  in  thinking  that  the  best  electors  in  most  constituencies  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  exercising  an  independent 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
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choice,  by  freely  associating  themselves  with  others  of  kindred  sym- 
pathies. In  such  circumstances  it  is  surely  hard  that  they  shoidd  be 
tied,  as  it  were,  hand  and  foot,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  whatever 
local  majority  may  happen  to  surround  them.  Far  better  would  it 
be  if  they  were  allowed  the  same  freedom  of  action,  without  the 
necessity  of  separating  them  from  the  locality ;  far  better  if  every 
educated  and  thoughtful  man,  unrestricted  in  any  measure  by  the 
action  of  others  about  htm,  had  the  power  of  telling  his  neighboirrs 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote,  and 
the  reasons  of  his  preference,  and  thus  of  advising  them  to  follow 
his  example,  wholly  free  from  any  fear  that  ho  shall  divide  the 
interest  of  his  party,  throw  away  his  vote,  or  that  his  support  will  be 
useless  to  those  for  whom  it  will  be  given, — consequences  which  now 
constrain  his  action  and  tie  his  hands.  It  is  thus  that  the  educated 
would,  I  think,  act  most  potently  on  the  imeducated.  It  is  only  on 
the  supposition  that  this  freedom  of  action  will  not  at  present  be 
accepted  by  our  political  men,  and  that  the  people  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  awakened  to  the  sense  of  its  importance,  that  I  sug- 
gested the  modified  scheme  for  the  emancipation  of  those  who 
appreciate  it.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  more  liberal  than,  and  an 
improvement  on,  our  present  system,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
step  towards  complete  electoral  freedom.  It  is  not  an  objection 
to  it  that  the  members  would  communicate  with  their  constituents 
by  writing  and  not  orally,  for  it  is  by  no  means  the  fact  that 
"  all  the  educative  influences  of  the  representation  system,  all  the 
mutual  reaction  of  mind  on  mind,  would  be  thus  destroyed." 
The  progress  of  education  and  literature  have  in  truth  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  displaced  oratory  from  its  position  of  eminence  as  a  vehicle 
of  instruction.  The  mind  is  more  deliberately  and  perfectly 
called  into  action,  and  is  more  certainly  and  durably  impressed,  by 
what  it  reads  than  by  what  it  hears.  That  it  is  by  the  press  that 
the  arguments  that  lead  up  to  great  political  and  moral  truths  will 
most  surely  reach  and  be  treasured  in  the  public  mind,  is  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  most  advanced  speculation  on  the  elements  of  modem 
progress.^  But  even  the  benefits  of  oral  discussion  would  be  vastly 
extended  by  a  system  which  would  enfranchise  every  town  in  the 
kingdom,  and  make  many  new  centres  of  political  life. 

I  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  remaining  objections.  Mr.  Kinnear 
says  that,  after  all,  the  constituencies  to  be  formed  are  unequal  in 
number.  All  that  is  contemplated  is  that  there  shaU  be  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  such  an  equality, — that  no  accident  of  resi- 
dence shall  give  to  one  vote  a  weight  or  force  necessarily  greater 

(1)  See  Draper  on  Intellectual  Development,  rol.  ii.  p.  198.    See  also  "Election  of 
Bepresentatiyes,"  p.  53,  3rd  edition. 
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than  another.  Whether  the  voters  form  themselves  into  constitu- 
encies larger  or  smaller  in  number,  is  left  to  their  own  voluntary 
action.  Many  voters  may  rely  so  entirely  on  a  particular  candi- 
date, or  may  have  so  limited  a  knowledge  of  public  men,  that  they 
may  insert  one  name  only  on  their  voting  papers.  In  all  such 
cases  the  vote,  being  given  for  no  other  candidate,  must  be  appro- 
priated to  one  only,  and  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  me 
member  may  be  elect<»d  by  votes  greatly  exceeding  in  number 
the  required  quota.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  quotas  are 
exhausted,  tlie  remaining  members  may  be  chosen  by  comparatiye 
majorities  far  less  in  number  than  the  quota.  In  inequalities  such 
as  these  there  is  no  public  inconvenience  or  evil,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  The  larger  constituency  in  the  former  ease  tends  to 
give  its  re2)resentative  greater  weight  in  the  assembly  ;  and  the 
election  by  a  smaller  number  affords  a  greater  chance  to  a  com- 
paratively few  thoughtful  electors  of  obtaining  a  representative.  It 
is  one  thing  that  this  result  should  be  produced  by  the  natural  and 
unrestricted  operation  of  the  variety  of  opinions  and  sentiments 
existing  amongst  a  free  people,  and  a  totally  different  thing  when 
unjust  and  gross  inequalities  of  political  power  are,  as  at  present, 
created  by  law  with  the  express  design  of  giving  to  certain  sets  of 
electors  an  undue  share  of  political  power.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr. 
Kinnear  alleges,  that  the  limitation  of  the  necessary  election  expenses, 
charging  the  residue  on  the  constituencies,  and  the  use  of  voting 
papers,  are  not  pecidiar  merits  of  the  system.  With  regard  to  the 
voting  paper,  the  only  peculiarity  I  have  suggested  is  its  form.  While 
its  use  is  not  above  the  capacity  of  any  elector  who  can  vote  at  present, 
the  form  of  the  voting  paper  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  em- 
ployment of  any  amount  of  care  and  labour  which  the  most  instructed 
and  conscientious  elector  may  choose  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  result 
of  the  study  of  years,  or  of  a  life,  may  be  shown  in  the  selection  of 
his  list  of  candidates  and  their  disposition  on  the  paper  according  to 
his  estimation  of  their  qualities  and  merits.  In  the  tdtimate  cdlec- 
tion  of  these  results,  in  the  appreciation  of  public  life  and  condoct 
thus  ascertained,  there  would  be  gathered  evidences  of  the  progress 
and  changes  of  popular  feeling,  and  more  valuable  materials  than 
any  which  have  been  hitherto  known  for  the  statistics  of  popular 
opinion. 

TnomAS  Haxe. 
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The  invasion  of  the  metropolis  by  an  army  of  excavators  and  bricklayers ;  tho 
apparent  abrogation  of  the  comfortable  old  saying  that  **  Every  man's  house  is 
his  castle  ; "  the  bewilderment  of  conflicting  authorities ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
probability  that  the  turmoil  will  soon  cease, — these  things  are  prompting  somo 
amongst  us  to  sigh  for  a  paternal  government,  a  central  power  that  would 
arrange  all  such  matters  for  the  general  good.  Whether  the  sigh  is  reasonable 
is  quite  another  question ;  whether  the  doctor  or  tho  medicine  is  good  for  tho 
malady  may  be  doubted.  As  to  tho  malady  itself,  it  consists  mainly  in  this — 
that  railway  schemes  are  coming  upon  us  too  rapidly  for  the  comfort  of 
busy  London  and  its  indwellors.  Most  of  such  schemes  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  ultimately  successful,  and  productive  of  a  largo  measure  of  commercial 
and  social  benefit ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  brought  forward,  the  gigantic 
scale  on  which  they  are  planned,  the  largeness  of  their  number,  and  the  length 
of  time  necessarily  consumed  in  railway  construction,  all  combine  to  bring  about 
embarrassments  which  are  felt  more  and  more  every  year. 

Many  of  the  existing  difficulties  that  beset  the  railway  world,  and  annoy  tho 
public  in  relation  to  the  railways  themselves,  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar 
mode  of  legislation  adopted.  Parliament  never  contemplated  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  system  is  a  growth,  a  development,  not  a  direct  product. 
Parliament,  in  the  infancy  of  the  system,  required  that  a  **  traflSc  case"  should 
be  made  out,  showing  that  tho  company  by  whom  a  new  line  of  railway  was 
brought  forward  had  a  fair  chance  of  a  fair  dividend  on  the  estimated  outlay ; 
and  this  traffic  ca^e  always  pre- supposed  lateral  feeders  to  the  line,  either 
by  branch  railways  or  by  common  roads.  Unless  the  traffic  case  was,  or  seemed 
to  be,  made  out,  the  bill  was  rejected.  If  it  passed  into  a  law,  the  company 
"tacitly  claimed  a  sort  of  vested  right  to  the  lateral  territory.  Wero  it  so 
arranged  that  any  company  might  make  a  line  through  any  estate  with  tho 
owner's  consent,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  such  a  vested  right  could  not 
exist  in  any  sense ;  but  with  the  formality  of  a  special  Act,  obtained  at  great 
cost,  the  companies  certainly  did  believe  themselves  justified  in  repelling  all 
inTaders.  One  company,  and  one  company  only,  was  to  serve  each  district — this 
was  the  theory ;  and  we  cannot,  without  misjudging  the  history  of  railways  alto- 
gether, assert  that  the  theory  was  in  those  days  commercially  unreasonable.  Tho 
l^islature  felt  the  difficulty  after  a  time.  Second-class  towns,  finding  that  those 
of  the  first-class  flourished  under  the  influence  of  railways,  sought  similar  benefit. 
The  old  companies  sometimes  made  branches  to  these  towns,  generally  at  a  loss ; 
sometimes  they  held  aloof  altogether.  Then  a  new  company  would  step  in,  and, 
Btrpported  by  the  townsmen,  would  sweep  away  a  lateral  district  from  the  older 
corporation.  And  so  matters  went  on.  New  companies  were  formed  one  by 
one,  snatching  away  strips  of  coimtry  and  strings  of  towns.  What  were  tho 
older  txnnpanies  to  do  ?  Were  they  to  sit  down  with  folded  hands,  and  see  their 
traffic  abstracted  from  them  ?  They  complained  of  the  inroad ;  but  finding 
eomplaint  useless,  they  adopted  defensive  measures — sometimes  buying  up  com- 
peting lines,  on  terms  little  likely  to  be  remunerative ;  at  other  times  establishing 
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alliances  with  other  companies,  to  shut  out  intorloi>ers ;  in  other  instances  making 
new  branches,  unwillingly  and  with  slender  chance  of  profit.  And  Parliament 
allowed  them  to  do  these  things.  Acta  were  obtained  by  dozens,  by  scores,  to 
enable  the  old  companies  to  caiTy  on  those  several  modes  of  dofenee.  Then,  in 
turn,  the  new  companies  complained.  They  said  virtually,  *  *  It  is  of  little  use  to 
grant  us  powers  for  the  public  accommodation,  if  you  allow  the  influential  old 
companies  to  crush  us."  And  yet,  throughout  all  thLs,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any 
one  stage  as  being  that  at  which  the  anomal)'  began.  The  opposition  of  land- 
owners and  many  townspeople  in  the  early  days  of  railways,  under  an  indefinite 
fear  of  diminished  rents,  trade,  and  profits  ;  the  cost  of  obtaining  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  of  bupng  off  dissentients  ;  the  claim  to  a  vested  and  territorial 
character  in  rights  obtained  under  such  accumulated  difficulties,  entitling  the 
companies  to  say,  **  noli  mo  tnngore  ;  "  the  wish  of  townj^ople  to  obtain  thow 
veiy  railways  which  they  had  at  first  repelled ;  the  desire  of  the  legislature, 
es])ecially  under  the  inlluence  of  the  late  Sir  Eobort  Peel,  to  respond  to  this 
wish ;  the  struggle  of  the  old  companies  to  beat  off  the  interlopers,  by  any 
means  and  almost  at  any  price ;  the  willingness  of  the  legislature  to  grant 
more  powers  to  the  old  companies  as  well  as  to  the  new — all  followed,  like  a  ohm 
of  causes  and  effects,  giving  to  the  whole  system,  as  we  have  said,  the  cim- 
racter  of  a  gi'owth  or  development. 

Viewing  matters,  however,  as  they  are  conducteil  at  present,  it  is  evident 
that  a  now  element  is  at  work.  There  is  a  third  power  besides  old  interests 
and  local  interests.  The  mode  in  which  railway  schemes  are  now  got  up  shows 
clearly  enough  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  or  national  object.  The 
public  now  rarely  make  a  demand  for  these  schemes.  Rival  railway  com- 
imnies  bring  forward  nearly  one-half;  speculative  projectors  bring  forward 
nearly  the  other  half ;  and  the  small  remainder  are  the  only  hmd  fide  measures 
actually  called  for  by  the  trading  and  ti*a veiling  public.  Concerning  the  first 
gi'oup,  new  railways  promoted  by  rival  companies,  the  i)romoter3  have  to 
labour  very  hard  to  prove  that  anybody  whatever  really  needs  this  additional 
accommodation.  It  is  simjdy  a  battle  of  meiim  and  timm.  A  B  invades  CD's 
district  because  C  D  thix?atens  to  invade  A  B's  ;  they  both  construct  new  rail- 
ways, each  to  spite  the  other,  and  there  is  often  a  duplication  of  lines  in  execs 
of  the  requirements  of  the  traffic.  It  may  be  that  ti'avollers  and  passengers  are 
pleased  with  this  residt,  that  landowners  obtain  good  prices  for  strips  and 
plots  of  land,  and  that  shopkeepers  are  willing  to  see  new  railway  stations  n«ar 
their  places  of  business ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  this  ooncoction  of 
heterogeneous  railway  schemes  by  rival  companies  is  a  bar  to  any  systematic 
distribution  of  lines  according  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  nation.  Concerning  the 
second  group,  new  railways  promoted  by  merely  speculative  projectors,  what 
can  be  said  ?  Self-interest  of  a  small  number  of  men  is  here  the  ruling  and 
almost  the  only  motive.  A  solicitor  to  do  the  law  business,  a  surveyor  to 
produce  the  plans  and  valuations,  an  engineer  to  devise  the  works,  an  architect 
to  prepare  designs  for  the  stations  and  superstructures,  a  contractor  to  exeente 
the  construction,  a  gentleman  out-of-work  to  obtain  an  office  as  secretary  or 
manager,  and  a  broker  to  manage  the  shares — these,  or  some  of  them,  have  brains 
enough  to  get  up  a  new  company,  and  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  small 
amoimt  of  cash  actually  necessary  for  the  preliminary  stages.  ShareholdflW 
there  are  in  reality  none ;    and  the  directors  are  dummies.    If  the  scheme  is 
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bought  up  by  an  older  company,  for  fear  of  rivalry,  the  professional  promoters 
get  adequate  pay  or  fees  for  all  they  have  done.  If  an  Act  be  obtained,  and  the 
works  really  carried  out,  there  is  certain  to  be  money  coming  in  for  the  soli- 
citor, the  suiTeyor,  the  engineer,  the  secretary,  &c.,  whether  the  shareholders 
ever  obtain  any  dividend  or  not.  There  needs  no  theory  that  the  professional 
classes  above-mentioned  are  loss  honourable  than  other  men ;  they  do  not  con- 
template fraud ;  they  simply  cut  out  work  for  themselves,  or  invite  customers 
to  come  to  their  t^hop ;  their  wares  may  perchance  be  really  good  for  the  monej- 
— except  in  cases  where  a  real  black  sheep  creeps  into  the  flock.  All  that  is 
meant  is,  that  this  mode,  like  the  rivalry  between  existing  companies,  is  a  bar 
to  any  systematic  national  distribution  of  railways. 

The  vast  amalgamations^  which  have  taken  place  between  the  several  com- 
jMinies,  are  evident  results  of  the  harum-scarum  manner  in  which  railway  legis- 
lation has  been  managed.  The  great  corporation,  for  instance,  whose  metropo- 
litan terminus  is  at  Euston  Square,  consists  at  the  very  least  of  forty  distinct 
companies,  linked  more  or  less  closely  by  mutual  interests,  and  all  managed  by 
one  board  of  directors.  So  fai-  has  this  i)rocess  extended  on  every  side,  that  pi"o- 
bably  three-fourths  of  all  the  railways  in  Great  Britain  (estimated  by  mileage) 
are  now  owned  by  fourteen  comimnies,  each  of  the  fourteen  being  a  eoUection  of 
minor  corporations.  Most  of  these  amalgamations  arose  out  of  the  quarrels 
between  the  older  companies.  Each  giant  wished  to  get  the  neighbouiing  dwarfs 
into  his  power,  to  do  him  suit  and  service,  exclusively  and  obediently.  Or,  in  other 
instances,  two  companies  fought  until  their  resources  were  getting  low ;  and  then, 
remembering  the  story  of  the  oyster  and  the  two  shells,  they  shook  hands  and 
resolved  to  make  one  common  purse — very  likely  with  a  latent  determination  to 
light  an  outsider,  a  third  party  not  connected  with  either  of  them.  If  the  legis- 
lature thought  these  amalgamations  likely  to  be  injuiious  to  the  public,  of 
course  it  would  not  have  sanctioned  them,  seeing  that  a  special  act  is  requii'ed 
for  every  process  of  the  kind.  Practically,  there  is  a  mingling  of  good  and  bad 
in  the  systom.  It  is  an  ill  result  that  the  fares  are  sometimes  raised,  the  train 
service  rendered  less  abundant,  and  healthy  competition  beaten  off.  It  is  a 
good  result  that  the  through  service,  or  travelling  for  long  distances,  is  bettor 
managed  bj'  one  great  company  than  by  many  smaller  ones ;  while  the  working 
expenses  are  diminished  by  a  better  organisation  of  departments  and  duties. 

Beverting  more  particularly  to  the  new  railways  in  and  near  the  metropolis, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  bold  adventures  by  new  companies,  met  by  defensive 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  old.  Some  half  dozen  or  so  seek  to  reach  Farring- 
don  Street  by  any  or  every  means ;  an  equal  nimiber  threaten  the  region  of 
Finsbiuy  Circus ;  new  lines  are  to  branch  out  of  the  Underground  Railway, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west;  the  Thames  Embankment  is  to  be  invaded 
by  them ;  the  Thames  itself  is  to  be  crossed  under  and  over ;  and  the  pneumatic 
system  is  about  to  challenge  the  locomotive.  Some  of  the  various  lines  are 
now  under  constniction,  more  or  less  ready  for  opening ;  some  obtained  theii* 
Acts  in  1865 ;  while  others  are  flooding  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  present 
session,  to  an  extent  that  will  be  shown  in  a  later  paragraph.  The  promoters 
care  little  for  the  workmen  and  traders  driven  from  their  homes,  the  stoppage  of 

(1)  If  the  directors  of  railway  companies  were  students  of  metallurgic  chcmiBtry  it 
might  be  supposed  that  they  inteoided  some  bit  of  satire  by  the  use  of  this  term,  seeing 
that  every  amalgam  contains  mercury. 
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traffic  in  the  streets,  the  interference  with  sowers  and  gsus  pipes,  or  the  shottiiig 
up  of  open  spaces ;  and  yet,  as  we  may  easily  show,  these  are  serious  xnatteri. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  displacement  of  trading  and  working  penons 
from  their  homes,  by  the  railways  which  have  been  constructed  recently  witiiiii 
metro]K)litan  districts,  has  been  very  groat ;  and  as  little  doubt  is  there  thut  the 
displacement  has  been  accompanied  by  great  and  manifold  evilb.  If  the  com- 
panics  were  bound  by  their  Acts  to  build  as  many  tonementa  as  they  destroy, 
and  for  the  stimc  t-lusses  of  persons,  they  would  do  it  more  or  less  completely, 
sometimes  with  better  and  sometimes  worse  results  than  those  with  which  we 
aro  all  familiar.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  they  are  under  no  such  compul- 
sion ;  they  pay,  adequately  or  inadequately,  for  the  property  taken,  and  then  wash 
their  hands  of  any  responsibility  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  unhoused  dwellers. 
Of  course  they  would  like  to  see  workmen's  dwellings  built  along  the  line  near 
the  stations,  and  weekly  or  monthly  tickets  taken  by  the  workmen  for  conveyaace 
to  and  from  their  places  of  work ;  they  would  sell  some  of  their  land  cheaply 
for  this  purpose ;  they  would  (if  the  statutes  allowed)  build  the  houses  them- 
selves, and  let  them  at  a  fair  or  oven  low  rental,  in  view  of  the  traffic  which  this 
arrangement  would  bring  on  the  line.  The  claiLse  introduced  into  railway  Act'^, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  rendering  compulsoiy  the  establishment 
of  workmen's  trains  at  veiy  low  fares,  would  do  much  good  if  generally  earned 
out ;  already  the  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the  Metropolitan  Companies  adopt  Iho 
plan ;  and  many  a  workman  can  obtain  three  or  four  miles  of  railway  rido 
for  a  penny,  from  his  home  to  his  place  of  emplo}Tnont  in  the  early  moaming, 
and  in  a  i-evei-se  direction  for  an  equal  sum  in  the  evening.  This  aystem 
is  making  the  suburbs  of  London  available  for  the  artisan  as  well  as  for 
the  city  man ;  and  the  working  carpenter,  or  tailor,  or  watchmaker  will  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  a  few  trees  and  hearing  a  few  birds  sing — ^until  bricks  and 
mortar  drive  trees  and  biids  alike  still  farther  away.  All  this  is  wbU  in  a 
certain  degree;  but  it  does  not  meet  the  conditions  of  the  question.  Some 
men  cannot,  mtist  noty  live  far  from  their  work;  while  all  are  plaoad  at 
a  disadvantage  if  their  removal  from  their  homes  be  sudden  as  well  as  com- 
pulsory, without  provision  being  made  for  their  reception  elsewhere.  There 
are  many  trades,  especially  those  which  are  subject  to  much  fluctiiataon 
in  the  market,  wherein  the  master  requires  that  the  workmen  be  within  beck 
and  call  whenever  a  sudden  increase  of  business  arises ;  the  man  who  is  out  of 
work,  or  only  half  employed,  loses  his  chance  if  he  be  not  at  hand  at  snch 
a  time.  As  a  matter  of  inclination,  leading  a  man  to  pass  hra  life  amoog  his 
friends  and  neighbours  rather  than  pitch  his  residence  in  a  distant  lecalityt  ^ 
may  be  surmounted  if  other  reasons  press  strongly.  Buch  a  conBtdentaon, 
however,  leaves  untold  and  untouched  the  evils  resulting  frtmi  a  suddm  and 
unwilling  removal.  In  making  the  two  miles  or  so  of  railway  frtmi  Kiagfilaiid 
to  Finsbury,  the  North  London  Company  destroyed  nine  hundrad  hooaes, 
mostly  occupied  by  working  families.  In  preparing  the  extenakm  of  thd 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  to  Parringdon  Street,  courts  and  lanes  havo^Ben 
swept  through  literally  by  dozens.  The  same  thing  is  about  to  he  danoiaibo 
Eastern  and  Western  Extensions  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  in  ^ 
Metropolitan  District  or  Inner  Circle  Railway— except  that  in  some  -of  tiiefls 
the  houses  to  be  destroyed  are  mostly  of  a  better  charaoter.  Whitliardaili^ 
dislodged  inmates  bend  their  steps  ?  in  what  xbrection  ean  tbey  aaak  iom^ 
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homes  ?  They  are  forced  to  shelter  in  lodging-houses  abeady  too  foil.  This 
is  now  "well  known.  Clergymen,  district  visitors,  sanitary  inspectors,  medical 
men  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  police  magistrates,  police  inspectors,  statistical 
inquirers,  all  tell  the  same  talo.  The  unhoused  people  cling  to  the  old  neigh- 
bourhood as  closely  as  they  can,  and  pay  higher  rentals  than  before  for  worse 
accommodation  in  houses  which,  for  all  healthy  purposes,  have  folly  their 
quota  of  indwellei-s  ali*eady.  The  model  lodging-houses  and  workmen's  dwell- 
.ingt^  arc  doing  much  good  in  this  emergency ;  but  they  cannot  spread  fiust 
enough  or  far  enough — the  railways  are  too  many  and  too  raj)id  for  them.  Nor 
are  railway  makers  the  only  sinners  in  this  direction.  It  was  lately  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Strand  Union  Board,  that  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  Palace  of  Justice  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Strand,  there  will  be  no  less 
than  3,084  persons  (mostly  poor)  driven  from  their  homes,  without  any  provision 
for  their  reception  elsewhere. 

The  stoppage  of  traffic  in  the  streets  during  the  construction  of  railways  is 
another  of  the  evils  which  sorely  beset  the  moti'opolis,  and  one  that  threatens 
to  become  still  more  serious  if  the  Undergroiuid  and  Pneumatic  systems  should 
be  largely  adopted.  Who  among  the  inhabitants  on  either  side  of  the  four 
miles  of  road  under  which  the  Metropolitan  Railway  runs — who  among  these 
will  forget  the  interruption  and  annoyance  occasioned  by  this  blocking  up  of 
the  carriage  way  ?  For  months  together  did  this  continue,  along  considerable 
stretches  of  road  at  a  time.  At  one  spot,  near  Clerkeliwell,  this  blockade  con- 
iinned  for  more  than  a  year.  No  vehicle  could  approach  any  house  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  The  waggon  and  the  cart  for  trading  purposes,  the  omnibus 
and  the  cab  for  personal  conveyance,  the  carriage  for  the  invalid  and  the 
hearse  for  the  coffin,  all  were  deban-ed  approach:  while  the  foot  pavements 
•were  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  accumulations  of  timber,  stone,  barrows, 
'tools,  bricks,  sand,  clay,  and  mud.  Even  in  less  injiired  portions  of  the  route 
iodginghouse-keepers  were  mined  by  the  departure  of  their  lodgers,  and  shop- 
keepers by  the  loss  of  their  trade, — seeing  that  puichasers  would  seek  other  locali- 
ties rather  than  enter  a  shop  with  a  yawning  gulf  close  to  the* door.  Many  of 
'these  traders,  it  is  true,  afterwards  obtained  some  compensation  from  the  com- 
ipany ;  but  the  poorer  dealers  and  householders,  who  had  neither  capital  to  rest 
iMpan  nor  to  go  to  law  with,  succumbed  to  their  troubles,  and  help  came  too 
late.  The  great  Omnibus  Company  we  are  not  called  upon  to  pity  very  deeply; 
ibat  the  amnibus  riders  had  full  reason  to  denounoe  the  diggers  underground, 
wrho  turned  the  vehicle  out  of  its  proper  route  ibr  weeks  together,  and  made  it 
itoke  to  narrow  lanes  and  break-neck  comers.  This  Metropolitan  was  the  worst, 
Iknt  it  mas  far  from  being  the  only  example  of  loss,  -delay,  and  discomfort  artmng 
iAazmg  the  construotion  of  railways.  Who  does  not  remember,  that  knows 
jaaything  of  the  metropolis  during  the  last  year  or  two,  the  blockade  of  Bkixmer- 
^fltzroet  and  Snow  Hill  by  the  railway  makers?  Who  is  without  unpleasant 
ranticxpation  of  what  threatens  in  the  future,  when  some  of  the  busiest  thorough- 
in  Xiondon  will  have  their  traffic  diverted  during  the  making  of  railways 
in  the  last  two  sessions  of  Parliament  ?  If  a  company  is  debarred 
JEoam  breaking  open  a  roadway  or  stopping  up  a  thoroughfare  this  year,  they 
mil  boldly  i4>p]fy  in  the  -next  to  have  the  clause  repealed ;  and  thus  the  inha- 
UtaatB  axe  nefer  eafe. 

#ft*4b**'  eyil  that  flows  from  the  too  xapid  accumulation  of  these  achemes, 
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when  concocted  without  relation  to  any  combined  or  well-regulated  plan,  U  ihe 
interference  with  drainage  and  other  openitions  underground,  combined  in  soiofi 
instances  with  the  destruction  of  open  places  which  are  among  the  few  breath- 
ing-8pot«<  in  the  closely-packed  metropolis.  A  sum  of  four  or  five  millions  ster- 
ling has  been  spent  upon  the  great  main  drainage :  and  Mr.  Bazalgette  neyer 
knows  how  soon  or  how  extensively  his  handiwork  will  be  cut  up,  cut  through, 
and  othervs-isi!  maltreated.  When  the  butch  of  jjrojects  for  each  session  is 
brought  foi'T^'ard,  there  are  found  schemes  among  them  for  piercing  the  mam 
streets  through  and  through  in  ever}*  direction  ;  invading  the  juirks  and  squares 
and  open  places,  crossing  the  Thames  with  bridges  that  threaten  more  and 
more  to  dam  up  the  water-way,  disturbing  the  levels  of  the  great  arteries  of 
drainage,  and  throwing  into  bewildcnncnt  the  gas  and  water  pipes.  In  18W 
there  were  eleven  distinct  schemes  for  crossing  the  Thames  with  bridges.  Many 
of  the  schemes  which  failed  to  obtain  sanction  would  have  cut  up  the  great 
middle  level  sewer  in  a  way  to  render  nugatorj'  the  whole  system  of  drainage. 
It  is  true  that  those  schemes  nura  rejected,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  close 
watchfulness  was  necessaiy  to  secure  either  their  rejection  or  modification. 
Then,  as  to  open  places,  Mr.  Bazalgette  mourned  over  the  schemes  for  their 
destructivcness  in  this  particulai- : — "  Hyde  Park,  the  Green  Park,  St.  James's 
Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  Kennington  Park,  Ilackney  Downs,  Lejrton  Grange 
Park,  Trinity  Square,  I'insbur}'  Circus,  Camden  Square,  Oakley  Square, 
Amthill  Square,  Euston  Stjuare,  and  Sloane  Square  would  all  bo  cut  through, 
and  some  of  them  in  two  or  three  places.  The  same  would  bo  the  fate  of  the 
following  commons : — Stoke  Ncwington,  Clapham,  Tooting  (invaded  by  se\en 
different  lines),  Acton  Park,  Acton,  Wimbledon,  Fulham,  and  Deptford;  to 
which  maj'  be  added  Tui*nham  Green." 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  wild  rapidity  with  which  these  scheme? 
are  brought  forward,  and  the  various  modes  in  which  they  would  (if  carried  on 
to  fruition)  intci-fere  with  the  comfort  of  the  people  and  the  traffic  of  the  streets, 
than  the  Eailway  budget  for  186G,  the  plans  which  have  to  be  de^t  with  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament.  Within  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  extending  from  five  to  six  miles  from  St.  Paul's  in  eTery 
direction,  there  were  thii*ty-four  distinct  railway  projects  sanctioned  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  18(>4  and  1865,  involving  the  construction  of  165  miles  of  new 
railway,  and  an  estimated  expenditure  (far  below  the  probable  amount)  of  Uctnty- 
three  miUions  sterling.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Legislature  has  to 
grapple  with  nearly  forty  new  railway  bills  this  session  afibcting  the  metropolis, 
comprising  the  construction  of  140  miles  of  railway',  and  an  expenditure  of  nine- 
teen millions  sterling.  The  lines  are  most  of  them  verj'  short,  but  enormously 
expensive.  Mi*.  Bazalgette  reports  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that 
these  schemes,  one  with  the  other,  would  (as  he  had  before  reported  of  those 
in  the  previous  year)  cut  up  the  sewers  and  drains  in  a  wofiil  manner,  interfere 
with  gas-pipes  and  water-pipes  in  a  still  greater  degree,  seriously  interrupt 
the  street  traffic  while  the  works  of  construction  are  going  on,  darken  scopes 
of  streets  and  roads  with  ugly  viaducts,  and  destroy  (if  the  limits  of  deviation 
are  taken)  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  houses  I  There  are  three  lines  ri|Jit 
through  the  metropolis  from  east  to  west ;  there  are  two  now  tunnel  railways 
under  the  Thames ;  there  are  three  new  railway  bridges  near  Putney,  a»<i 
two  near  Barnes ;  there  are  four  new  lines  to  Bamet,  three  to  Victoria  Ptffc 
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tliree  to  Riclimond,  four  to  Croydon,  and  two  to  Clapham.  What  will  be  the 
fate  of  these  several  bills,  in  the  succossivo  stages  of  their  progress,  we  have 
not  here  to  inquire ;  but  the  above  enumeration  will  sufficiently  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  question  with  which  the  Legislatui^e  has  to  contend.  Shop- 
keepers and  householders  are  up  in  arms  against  the  invaders ;  and  the 
drainage  engineei^s  are  again  in  trouble  concerning  the  stability  of  the  works  on 
which  they  have  bestowed  so  much  time. 

As  to  the  {esthetic  question,  we  are  not]  warranted  in  inveighing  loudly. 
Government  is  not  a  consistent  or  tasteful  artist,  neither  is  the  legislature ;  nor, 
together  or  separate,  would  they  excel  the  railway  companies.  No  plea  of 
utility  will  extinguish  regret  at  the  shutting  out  the  gi-and  view  of  St.  Paul's 
up  Ludgate  Hill,  by  the  Chatham  and  Dover  viaduct ;  no  plea  of  any  kind  will 
redeem  the  superlative  ugliness  of  the  viaducts  with  which  the  South  Eastern 
have  disfigured  the  approach  to  Southwark  from  London  Bridge,  or  the  unre- 
lieved lumpishness  of  the  bridges  whereby  the  same  company's  line  crosses 
Blaokfriars  and  "Waterloo  Eoads ;  but  still  the  companies  have  something  to 
show  per  cwitra.  The  superb  Charing  Cross  Station  and  Hotel,  the  promise 
held  out  by  the  still  larger  and  finer  structure  at  Cannon  Street,  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel,  attached  to  the  Victoria  Station,  or  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  many  of  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Comi)any's  stations,  the  new  terminus  in  Broad  Street,  City, 
theBlackfriars  Bailway-bridge  (exception  made  of  the  mutuallj-  injurious  effect  of 
so  close  a  juxtaposition  of  two  bridges),  all  these  are  admittedly  architectural 
ornaments  to  the  metropolis,  and  should  be  accej^ted  in  mitigation  of  censure 
for  sins  committed  in  other  ways.  Rivahy  between  the  companies  puts  the 
architects  on  their  mettle  as  well  as  the  engineers. 

There  is,  however,  one  notable  fact  which  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all 
considerations  on  this  subject,  as  a  corrective  to  hasty  conclusions  drawn  from 
other  facts — that  the  public  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
all  the  new  railways.  They  lay  aside,  as  a  matter  that  does  not  directly  con- 
cern them,  the  probability^  or  improbability  that  the  railways  will  return  an 
adequate  dividend  on  the  cost  of  construction ;  they  smother  any  feelings  of 
partiality  or  partisanship  in  the  battles  between  the  several  Companies,  on  the 
assumed  right  to  this  or  that  territorial  district ;  thej'  i)ut  in  a])oyance,  for  the 
nonce,  the  recollections  of  the  annoyances  they  may  have  received,  or  the  losses 
suffered,  during  the  construction  of  railways ;  and  they  leave  for  futui*e  inquiiy 
whether  further  railways  will  occasion  further  annoyances  and  losses  of  similar 
kind.  The  railway  is  there,  and  they  use  it ;  they  do  so  just  i)recisoly  because  it 
suits  their  convenience,  and  for  no  other  reason.  The  shoe-leather  theoiy  is  not 
fully  true  as  an  explanation  of  this  fact ;  the  railway  fare  is  not  repaid  by  a  sa\'ing 
of  boots  and  shoes ;  but  it  Ls  certainly  true  that  shoe-leather  +  time  ^  more  than 
the  fare.  It  is  cheaper  to  ride  than  to  walk,  under  all  the  cu'cumstances  of 
the  case.  No  sooner  was  the  wonderful  Undergi'ound  Railway  opened  (wonder- 
ful in  regard  to  its  unj)recedented  receipt  of  £700  or  £800  per  mile  per  week), 
than  this  truth  was  made  lujinifest.  Nearly  all  ranks  of  societj'  used  the  rail- 
way at  once ;  and  nearly  all  ranks  have  continued  to  use  it  ever  since.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  so-called  Tybumia  walk  to  Bishop's  Boad,  and  there  take 
the  rail;  the  dweUers  of  Kilburn  and  Maida  Hill  do  so  at  Edgeware  Boad, 
those  of  St.  John's  Wood  at  Baker  Street ;  Portland  Boad  is  the  ticket  station 
for  the  Regent's  Park,  and  Gower  Street  for  Kentish  and  Camden  Towns; 
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while  King's  Cross  is  a  pick-up  oontro  for  a  widely-spreading  district.  The 
City  men  command  the  traffic  eastward  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  moniing, 
and  west^'urd  for  a  couplo  of  houi-s  in  tho  afternoon  ;  but  at  all  other  hours  of 
the  day  the  passengers  are  so  truly  ('osmo])olitan  as  to  demonstrate  the  vart 
usefulnorss  of  the  railway.  The  tradosiman  goes  to  make  his  purchases,  and 
ofton  on  those  monotaiy  errands  which  ond  in  **  being  disappointed  in  the 
citj' ;"  the  small  manufacturer  takes  home  his  work  in  boxes,  baskets,  or  paper 
l)aroel8;  the  laundnn^s  finds  hor  account  in  having  herself  and  her  clothes- 
baskat  convoyed  a  mile  or  two  for  twopence ;  the  wayfarer  who  is  bound  for 
the  London  Bridge  or  Ludgato  Hill  stations,  or  those  at  King's  Cross  or 
Paddington,  may  save  liis  legs  and  cutch  a  particular  train  by  means  of  a  similar 
small  pijTnont ;  the  vendor  of  small  wares  decently  (for  most  of  them  do  behave 
decently  tm  railways,  moi-o  so  than  fast  j'oung  men  in  iirst-clasti  carriages) 
takes  his  place  in  a  train,  and  deems  it  worth  while  to  pay  a  trifle  as  a 
means  of  reaching  his  round  of  streets  quickly ;  the  lady  takes  the  rail  to  go 
shopping  with  her  daughter,  and  children  to  visit  uncle  and  aunt  a  mile  or  tiro 
off;  crinolined  women,  high  and  low,  find  more  room  for  their  expansire 
dresses  in  the  railway  carriages  than  in  omnibuses ;  and  in  dirty  weather  th«« 
is  an  escape  from  the  discomfort  of  standing  in  the  mud,  "waiting  for  a  'bus." 
All  other  considerations  give  way  to  these.  The  darkness  in  the  tunnels,  thfl 
lieat  of  the  gas-lighted  carnages  in  sunmier  time,  the  sulphurous  odour  down 
in  the  stations,  the  fear  of  unknown  and  indefinite  dangers — all  give  place  to  th» 
groat  fact  that  the  railway  renders  services  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any 
other  agency. 

And  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  with  the  other  new  railways  within  and  near  the 
1  metropolis.  Most  of  us  feel  that  it  would  bo  an  immense  loss  of  time,  comfort, 
and  convenience,  if  wo  wore  or  could  bo  deprived  of  them.  The  Kowretddent 
does  not  wait  to  measui*o  the  niunber  of  miles  which  the  North  London  Railwav 
takes  him  out  of  his  wav  on  the  route  to  the  Cit\' ;  ho  knows  that  the  transit  if 
<iuicker,  cheaper,  and  more  comfortable  than  by  any  other  available  route,  and 
ho  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  oi-der  of  things  if  he  could.  When  the  Fin8- 
buiy  branch  of  that  railway  was  opened,  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  .«<uch  a  sadden 
inish  of  new  traffic  as  clearly  to  show  that  thousiinds  of  additional  people  had  had 
a  want  supidied.  "When  the  Ei)})ing  biunch  of  the  much-vexed  Great  Eastern 
llailway  was  finished,  a  whole  line  of  suburban  villages  was  brought  within 
I'osidential  reach  (so  to  speak)  of  the  metropolis;  and  the  forest-borders  gradually 
thickened  with  population.  When  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  crept  first 
lip  to  the  **  Elephant  and  Castle,'*  then  to  Blackfriars,  and  then  to  Ludgate  Hill, 
<Mich  new  step  was  marked  by  so  sudden  an  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  ])assengers  as  to  denote  not  only  that  those  who  travelled  before  travelled  a 
longer  distance  now,  but  that  a  now  group  of  people  had  taken  to  the  rail— 
^ubstituting  it  for  a  more  humble  and  primitive  mode  of  progression.  When 
tlio  rival,  or  rather  original,  Dover  Railway,  the  South  Eastern,  was  extended 
to  the  sumptuous  Charing  Cross  Station,  there,  in  like  manner,  was  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  amoimt  of  travelling.  Little  do  the  passengers  c^i-o,  and  litdo 
will  they  ever  care,  how  manj'  millions  of  money  the  two  companies  last  named 
have  spent  in  battling  with  each  other,  or  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  an 
adequate  return  can  be  obtained  for  those  millions.  The  companies  did  not 
consult  the  people,  and  the  i)eoplo  will  not  pity  the  comjmnios.     The  railways 
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in  question  have  spoiled  many  a  vista  on  onr  highways,  and  caused  an  infinite 
amount  of  discomfort  to  housekeepers  and  lodgers ;  but  there  they  are,  and 
tlioir  unquestionable  usefulness  is  proved  by  the  best  of  all  tests — an  onormons 
increase  in  travelling. 

Here,  then,  are  two  sides  of  a  great  question.  The  representatives  on  one 
si  le  point  to  the  feet  that  all  the  new  railways  are  largely  used  as  soon  as  they 
ai'e  opened :  proving  that  there  has  been  a  real  supply  to  a  real  want.  The 
others  draw  attention  to  the  misery  occasioned  by  the  driving  of  dislodged 
inmates  from  their  homes  to  overcrowded  and  unhealthy  tenements ;  the  stop- 
])age  of  traffic  in  the  streets  while  the  railways  are  being  constructed  ;  the  dis- 
turbance of  underground  works  that  have  cost  a  largo  amount  of  time  and 
c  apital ;  the  filling  up  of  open  places  at  present  available  as  healthy  spots ; 
and  the  crossing  of  our  public  ways  with  lofty  viaducts  which,  whatever  else* 
they  may  be,  are  certainly  not  a  'joy  for  ever'  as  things  of  beauty.  The^ 
hopeful  philosophers  bid  us  let  the  railway  companies  alone,  under  the 
abiding  conviction  that  things  will  right  themselves  in  the  end  through  the' 
natural  adjusting  tendencies  of  unshackled  trade  and  enterprise.  The  more 
dissatisfied  observers  have  no  hope  save  in  Government  interference ;  they 
argue  that  the  highways  of  a  country  ought  to  belong  to  the  State,  and  that 
the  Government  alone  could  be  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  transit  facili- 
ties. Just  as  in  many  other  public  questions,  both  parties  have  a  portion  of 
the  n^t  on  their  side ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  middle  course  will  be  struck 
out,  combining  the  practicable  advantages  of  both.  Mr.  W.  Ilawos  lately 
glanced  at  this  subject,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Ai'ts.  His  object  wa» 
negative  rather  than  positive,  a  condemnation  of  a  proposed  plan  mther  than  a 
I>roposal  of  his  own.  Mr.  Gait,  in  a  volume  of  considerable  dimensions,  has  advo- 
oiited  the  purchase  of  all  the  railways  in  the  kingdom  by  the  Government,  at  a  cost 
equal  to  two-thirds  or  so  of  the  National  Debt.  This  stupendous  operation  would 
have  for  its  main  purpose  the  lowering  of  railway  fares  to  one-third  of  their  pre- 
seoat  average  amoimt,  and  the  organisation  of  the  traffic  with  exclusive  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  public — ^the  **  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.** 
The  Government  are  not  to  raise  revenue  out  of  railways.  If  they  honestly  pay 
the  working  expenses,  and  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  that  wilL 
suffice;  the  tax-pajners  will  be  benefited  in  other  ways,  by  saving  so  many 
miUiona  a  year  in  fares  and  freights.  Mr.  Hawes,  in  attacking  this  theory, 
dwelt  ohiefly  on  the  utter  unfitness  of  Government  to  manage  commercial 
enterprises.  The  Post  Office  is  almost  the  only  favourable  instance ;  and  thero 
:\re  those  who  believe  that  even  this  might  bo  better  conducted  by  private  energy, 
like  the  very  remarkable  Railway  Clearing  House  system — one  of  the  most 
I>erfect  things  of  the  kind  in  existence.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  experience  of 
]>ast  years  is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  would  entrust  the  Government  with 
commercial  responsibilities.  Such  of  the  public  highways  as  have  been  made 
by,  and  belong  to,  the  Government,  have  been  enormously  expensive;  the 
Government  mail  steamers  wore  so  thoroughly  beaten  by  those  belonging  to 
I'rivate  companies,  that  the  former  have  been  nearly  abandoned  for  the  latter  • 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  was  constnicted  out  of  the  national  purse, 
lias  never  paid  even  its  working  expenses ;  the  dockyard  accounts  are  kept 
in  a  way  that  a  City  firm  or  company  would  not  tolerate  for  a  single  day — 
these,    and   other   instances,    are    adduced    by  Mr.    Ilawcs   to    show    that 
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the  English  Government,  poi*])lcxed  as  it  is  by  official  routine  on  one  &ide 
and  parliamcntar}'  pressure  on  the  other,  is  a  singularly  inefficient  body  for 
managing  enterprises  re(|uiring  constant  watchfulness,  inventive  ingenuity, 
sagacious  foresight,  decisive  action,  and  a  certain  elasticity  in  the  working 
machinery'.  But  it  is  urged  on  the  other  side  that  the  Government,  though  the 
owner,  need  not  bo  the  manager  of  the  railways ;  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  management  might  bo  entrusted  to  agents  or  firms,  contractors  or  com- 
])anies,  without  foit^going  the  advantages  of  State  proprietorship. 

Meantime,  the  ])atient  is  waiting  while  the  doctors  come  to  an  agreement 

Siurely  there  might  be  some  middle  channel,  some  medium  c^jurse  that  would 

pixjvent  too  nii)id  an  extension  of  new  railways.     Unless  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 

passes  Railwtiy  Bills,  they  are  null  and  void ;  and  thei-efore  the  Ilouse  has  & 

hold  on  the  matter.     As  it  is,  the  Committees  are  left  to  do  jiretty  much  us 

they  like,  each  independent  of  the  others  ;  and  the  House  now  seldom  throws 

out  Railway  Bills  which  the  Committees  have  passed.     If  it  were  agreed  that 

certain  evils  result  from  too  rapid  a  prosecution  of  many  railways  at  one  timo, 

and  certain  other  evils  from  the  mode  in  which  houses  are  destroyed  and  traffic 

interrupted,  then  surely  some  general  maxim  or  mode  of  procedure  might  be 

laid  down  as  a  guidance  to  the  Committees,  leaving  them  to  decide  upon  the  special 

merits  or  demerits  of  each  particular  scheme.  There  was  at  one  time  a  hope  that 

the  Board  of  Trade  would  have  been  more  useful  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in 

this  matter ;  but  Parliament  showed  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  the  powers  entoru^ttd 

to  the  Board,  and  overruled  most  or  at  least  many  of  its  decisions.     It  must 

bo  either  one  or  the  other — the  Government  or  the  Legislature.    If  Committees 

are  appointed  with  no  fiii-ther  instructions  than  those  at  present  given  to  them, 

there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  hap-hazard  course  hitherto  i^ui^sued ;  and  if  no 

department  of  the  Government  possesses  gi*eater  power  in  the  matter  than  is  at 

present  held  by  the  Board  of  Ti-ade,  the  powerful  railway  influence  in  the 

Ilouse  of  Commons  will  receive  too  little  check.     To  buy  up  existing  railways 

is  one  thing ;  to  exercise  more  caution  in  granting  Acts  for  new  i"ailways  is 

another  and  a  very  dilTerent  thing.     Especially  desirable  is  it  that  such  cautioa 

should  be   observed  in   the  metropolis,   where  the   comfort  of  three  millicn 

inhabitants  is  concerned.     Those  inhabitants  relish  most  of  the  railways  wheu 

they  are  finished,  and  show  their  relish  by  a  prodigious  amount  of  travelling; 

but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that  certain  evils,  almost  inevitably  consequent 

on  a  hasty  sanction  of  a  multiplicity  of  new  schemes,  should  be  stciidily  honio 

in  mind  and  provided  for. 

George  Dodd. 
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tf  B.  Gladstone  has  produced  and  expounded  the  long  looked- for  Reform  Bill, 
Rrhich  is  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  12th  of  April.  He  introduced  it  in  a 
speech  of  moderate  length,  delivered  in  a  full,  attentive,  but  by  no  means  excited 
Souse.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  bo  rather  one  of  curiosity, 
^liich  looked  to  see  what  the  Minister  would  make  of  his  subject,  than  of  confi- 
ience,  much  less  enthusiasm.  There  was  nothing  electric  in  the  atmosphere,  no 
sustaining  cheers,  no  bursts  of  approval,  no  warmth,  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
jf  that  force  behind  the  Minister  which  tells  that  a  great  party  is  interested  in 
ihe  carrying  of  a  great  measure.  The  House,  though  it  cheered  Mr.  Gladstone 
ff'hen  he  stole  into  his  place — he  came  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  and  not 
ixnn  the  main  entrance — seemed  to  bo  cold  during  the  deliver^'  of  his  speech, 
ind  at  the  most  only  expectant ;  yet  ho  had  complete  possession  of  the  minds  of 
lis  hearers  from  the  first  word  to  the  last.  When  he  sat  down  there  was  a  burst 
)f  cheers,  but  they  sounded  like  a  courteous  acknowledgment,  and  not  like  a 
burst  of  satisfaction.  In  short,  the  exposition  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  a 
business-like  statement,  rather  than  a  great  oration :  the  Minister  never 
appealed  to  the  passions,  nor  to  the  imagination,  but  wholly  to  the  judgment  of 
dis  audience ;  his  manner  was  deferential,  and  he  evidently  tried  to  convince 
md  not  to  command. 

The  measure  he  expoimded  is,  like  his  statement,  a  moderate  business-like 
ittempt  to  solve  a  complicated  problem.     It  may  bo  stated  in  very  few  words. 
rhe  county  franchise  is  reduced  to  £14  rental,  for  a  house  alone,  or  a  house  with 
land  ;  copyholders  and  leaseholders  in  towns  will  bo  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
^eeholders,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  counties ;  and  all  persons  who  have  had  £50 
in  a  savings-bank  for  two  years  will  have  a  county  vote.     That  exhausts  the 
i^hanges  in  the  counties,  and  these  changes  will  add  a  large  number  of  voters  to 
the  county  list.     The  changes  in  the  borough  franchise  are  these  : — First,  the 
(Xnalification  is  reduced  from  £10  rental  to  £7  rental.     This  figure  has  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  £6  rental,  because  the  latter  would  add  too  many 
woiking  men  to  the  constituencies.     Next,  **  compound  householders,"  that  is 
householders  whose  rates  are  paid  by  theii'  landlords,  are  to  be  treated  a.s  rate- 
payers, and  enfranchised.     The  rate-pajdng  clauses — so  finitful  in  abuse — are 
to  be  abolished.     Finallj^  lodgers,  who  pay  £10  per  annum  for  unfuinished 
apartments,  will  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  these  will  have  to  claim  their  vote  from 
year  to  year.     Dockyard  labourers  are  to  be  disfranchised.     Mr.  Gladstone 
estimates  that  the  effect  of   the  Bill  will  bo  to  increase  the  total  of  the 
constituency  in  England  and  Wales  by  400,000  voters. 

Such  is  the  measure  which  the  Government  has  placed  before  Parliament. 
It  is  avowedly  not  an  attempt  to  effect  a  complete  settlement.  Mr.  Gladstone 
•i-gTied  that  there  wbs  not  time  during  this  session  to  work  out  a  complete 
settlement ;  barely  time,  indeed,  to  get  through  with  this  simple  Franchise  Bill. 
Jot  the  question,  we  take  it,  is,  was  it  worth  while  to  stir  the  question  at 
LI  Unless  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it  once  for  all  ?  Is  a  mere  addition  of 
x^nabers  to  the  register  worth  the  trouble  of  securing?  What  the  country 
ftzited,  in  so  far  as  it  wanted  anythirf^,  was  a  settlement.    What  has  been 

^'OX.  IV.  B  B 
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pi-osented  to  it — no  matter  how  pood  it  may  bo  in  itself — is  not  a  settlement 
Tho  Parliament  which  pa8sc>  t^us  Bill  may,  next  session,  bo  asked  to  oonsent 
to  a  re-distribution  of  political  power ;  and  thus  the  question  of  Heform  wfll 
become  an  annual.  Mr.  Gladstone's  lUU  appears  to  be  not  unreasonable  ts 
part  of  a  gretit  scheme.  It  does  not  flood  the  constituencies  with  a  clafis.  It 
does  open  tho  door  of  the  constitution  to  a  great  many  now  shut  out.  But 
it  should  have  b(»on  accompanied  by  other  arrangements ;  it  should  hiive  been 
part  of  a  givat  whole.  As  it  stands,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  fail,  and  » 
the  Ministers  stand  or  fall  with  it,  there  is  a  chance  that  they  may  fall. 

Wo  have  no  time  for  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  plan,  the  prodactkm 
of  which  brings  us  to  the  end  of  one  ])oriod  of  doubt,  curiosity,  impatience, 
and  intrigue.  The  fortnight  i)receding  the  production  of  the  Bill  has  been 
characterised  by  every  one  of  those  qualities.  Doubt  and  curiosity  were 
natural  and  inevitable,  but  impatience  was  undignified  and  intrigue  unworthy. 
Day  after  day  the  public  wei*e  told  that  the  Ministry  was  "  weak,"  but  not  one 
single  piece  of  indisputable  testimony  was  brought  forward  to  prove  the  trath 
of  the  allegiition.  It  was  not  zeal  for  reform  which  led  to  this  marked  line  of 
conduct.  Neither  was  it  open  and  avowed  hostility  to  reform.  The  shaipeii 
critics  jirofessed  to  be,  if  not  the  friends  of  the  Eussell -Gladstone  Ministry,  yet 
friends  of  the  TJbcral  party,  and  each  would  have  been  hurt  had  he  boa 
described  as  properly  belonging  to  any  other.  There  has  boen  none  of  tie 
rough  out-s]x)ken  force  of  frank  hostility.  The  subtleties  of  engineering  hare 
been  preferred  to  opcMi  (!ombats,  and  the  Ministerial  lines  have  be^n  assailed  by 
sap  and  mine  covered  by  a  good  deal  of  sharpshooting.  The  malcontents  went 
so  for  as  to  spring  one  of  their  mines  by  announcing  the  resignation  of  Lori 
Russell,  and  predicting  the  advent  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  This,  as  it  had 
no  foundation  in  fact,  was  going  a  little  too  far,  and  tho  engineer,  who  had 
been  hoisted  by  his  own  petard,  when  he  reached  earth  again  consoled  hinueif 
by  energetic  predictions  that  Lord  Eussell  would  certainly  resign  and  retire 
from  public  life  some  day ;  retii*e  whether  he  succeed  or  whether  he  fail.  T1» 
fact  is,  that  there  is  a  section  of  the  Liberal  partj'  which  has  been  self-exdnded 
from  the  administi*atioii ;  and  there  are  in  the  administration,  perhaps  in  ^ 
Cabinet,  men  who  do  not  think  they  have  got  their  deserts.  Some  of  thsse  aw 
hostile  to  reform  altogether ;  others  a£fect  to  be  better  reformers  than  the 
Minister;  and  the  whole  are  discontented.  Humour  says  that  they  h«f« 
**  formed  square,"  and  intend  to  present  an  united  phalanx  on  the  flank  of  the 
Government.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  leaders  of  tliis  secto 
are  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Horsman,  and  Lord  Elcho,  and  the  names  of  o&ers  mow 
highly-placed  have  been  mentioned  as  aiding  and  abetting  the  makxyntenib 
There  has  been  talk  even  of  the  formation  of  a  Third  Party,  to  be  eompmiBded 
of  heterogeneous  elements  fortuitously  collected  from  both  sides.  But  tfaii  iea 
dream.  Ail  the  Liberal  malcontents  can  do  will  be  to  act  as  obslruclivea,  if 
they  screw  up  their  courage  to  act  at  all.  Peiiiaps  it  is  in  the  hope  c£  gettng 
help  from  these  professing  Liberals,  as  well  as  of  testing  their  force  and  wsofc- 
tion,  that  Lord  Derby  has  induced  his  followers  not  to  take  ground  at  oace 
against  the  Reform  Bill  but  to  wait  and  **  see  what  will  turn  up;"  ai^T 
prudent  resolve,  especially  as  some  Conservatives  are  really  anxious  to  BI0 
the  Beform  question  out  of  hand. 

The  really  ranarkable  part  of  the  history  of  the  last  few  veeks  has  teen  tM 
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except  on  the  Cattle  Plague  question, 'which  swept  the  leaders  on  both  sides  off 
their  feet,  the  Government  has  mot  with  no  sort  of  opposition  more  formidable 
than  that  involved  in  the  little  skirmish  about  the  proceedings  of  certain  election 
agents  in  Devonport  dockyard.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fully  sus- 
tained his  great  reputation,  and  has  disappointed,  we  cannot  say  agreeably, 
those  who  predicted  his  failure  as  leader  of  the  House.  Ho  has  shown  tact, 
moderation,  and  firmness,  and  has  only  once,  though  often  tempted,  allowed 
the  House  to  perceive  that  he  had  any  temper  to  control  at  all.  The  test,  of 
course,  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied,  he  has 
stood  it  remarkably  well. 

Pending  the  advent  of  the  Keform  Bill,  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  were  not 
wholly  without  importance.  The  debate  on  Maritime  Law  left  the  question  where 
it  found  it.  It  is  insisted  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  summed  up  in  the 
phrase,  "  Free  ships  make  free  goods,"  has  conferred  advantages  on  neutrals  that 
"will  operate  to  deprive  us  of  part  of  our  strength  at  sea ;  and  that,  therefore,  we 
ODght  either  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  Declaration,  or  induce  all  maritime 
nations  to  agree  to  exempt  private  property  firom  capture  at  sea.  This,  how- 
erer,  would  make  war  on  the  ocean  a  duel,  and  would  further  cripple  our  naval 
power.  The  better  course  is  to  wait  and  watch  events,  and  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness  to  recover  lost  ground.  Some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  Church  Rate  controversy.  Although  the  second  reading  of  the 
Church  Bate  Abolition  Bill  was  carried  by  285  to  252,  it  is  understood  to  mean 
tiiat,  in  committee,  such  changes  will  be  made  in  the  Bill  as  will  abolish  the 
compulsory  process,  and  at  the  same  time  limit  the  administration  of  the  fund 
'derived  from  voluntary  assessment  to  those  who  pay  the  rate.  This  is  Mr. 
CHadstone's  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  at  once  approved  by  men  so 
antagonistic  as  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley.  The 
Oaths  Bill  has  passed  a  second  reading  without  a  division.  Lord  Derby  sum- 
mooned  his  followers  to  a  conference  at  the  house  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  there 
lie  explained  that  he  should  not  oppose  the  Oaths  Bill ;  but  that,  in  framing  the 
oath,  he  should  insist  on  the  insertion  in  the  new  oath,  which  is  one  of  simple 
allegiance,  of  phrases  which  shall  pledge  the  taker  to  allegiance  not  to  the 
Queen  alone,  but  to  her  heirs  and  successors  as  limited  by  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  to  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  in  the  courts  established 
by  law  in  the  country. 

We  have  not  been  so  busied  with  our  own  afiaira  as  to  lose  sight  altogether 
of  those  foreign  politics  which  up  to  this  year  have  attracted  so  large  a  share  of 
pabHc  attention.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  so.  We  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  doubt  that  Aiistria  and  Prussia  are  deep  in  a  serious  quarrel.  The 
€(a8tein  Convention  was  in  every  sense  a  temporary  expedient.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  assented  to  it  because  he  had  not  a  "shot  in  his  locker,"  literally  not 
a  aoQze  thousand  pounds  in  his  coffers.  But  while  he  gained  by  that  transac- 
tion, Uie  purchase  money  for  his  rights  in  Lauenburg,  the  government  of 
Holstein,  and  time— -most  precious  of  all,  Prussia  gained  substantial  advantages, 
to  wit,  the  strategic  command  of  both  Duchies  and  of  the  sea.  Time  also  told 
in  her  fsivour  as  well  as  in  that  of  Austria.  Many  months  have  passed.  Francis 
Joseph  has  not  been  able  to  win  over  the  Hungarians ;  Count  yon  Bismarck  has 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  parliamentary  aid.  He  relies 
on  the  known  approval  with  which  ihsi  Prussian  nation  regards  his  schemes  of 
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territorial  aggrandisement ;  and  ho  seems  to  haye  judged  that  this  is  the  time 
to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies.  Accordingly  hie 
friends  in  Holstein — Schleswig  is  already  won — have  been  instructed  to  fonnflUj 
beg  the  king  to  annex  both  Duchies  to  Prussia,  and  Count  yon  Bismarck  hag 
publicly  replied  that  he  approves  of  that  solution,  that  he  shall  ask  the  aaseut 
of  Austria,  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  he  shall  insist  on  the  claims  o£ 
Prussia.  If  persevered  in,  this  must  result  either  in  war  or  a  second  sabmissioii 
of  Austria  to  Prussia.  The  moment  for  preferring  this  claim  is  opportune. 
The  Kaiser  is  as  far  as  ever  from  granting  (satisfaction  to  Hiingaiy.  The  Eastern 
question  has  broken  out  afresh.  Bussia  is  still  unfriendly  towards  Austria. 
Englaud  is  obstinately  neutral.  France  either  is,  or  has  led  Bismarck  to  beliere 
that  she  is,  not  hostile  to  Prussia.  The  imperialist  organs  say  Prussia  may 
do  what  she  likes  with  the  Duchies  ;  France  will  only  take  note  of  her  conduct, 
and  store  up  the  note  for  future  use ;  while  M.  Ilouher  declares  that  France 
must  be  watchful,  and  reserve  her  liberty  of  action.  Under  these  circumstanoes, 
Austria  is  naturally  and  justifiably  anxious.  She  sees  now  that  she  took  a 
false  stop  when  she  joined  Prussia  in  her  attack  on  Dennmrk.  Austria  loit 
thereby  a  good  deal  of  her  influence  in  Germany  without  any  corresponding 
gain  of  power  like  that  secured  by  Prussia.  Now  she  is  driven  to  the  ^rall 
Occupying  Holstein  far  from  her  own  territory,  she  has  been  or  will  be  sum- 
moned to  quit  it.  Count  Bismarck  will  otter  probably  a  money  compensation, 
or  toll  Austria  to  indemnify  herself  on  the  Lower  Danube.  It  is  believed  that 
Austria  will  refuse  point-blank,  and  that  the  Emperor  will  not  submit  to  any 
further  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  his  audacious  ally.  That  the  relaticms  of 
the  two  Powers  are  straineil  to  the  uttermost  is  shown  by  the  repoi-t  that  Austiia 
has  solicited  the  good  offices  of  England,  and  has  had  her  petition  rofused.  It  is 
believed  she  counts  on  the  help  of  the  Middle  States,  and  also  on  the  qnestkn- 
able  assistance  of  France — of  France,  whose  Emperor  is  clearly  in  dose  com- 
munication with  Berlin.  This  is  a  veiy  unpleasant  state  of  afGiirs ;  for  no  one 
can  tell  what  might  be  the  issue  or  the  extent  of  a  combat  between  Austiia 
and  Prussia,  or  its  effect,  not  only  upon  Germany,  but  upon  Europe. 

It  is  at  this  moment,  when  the  conflict  between  Austria  and  I^russia  appeals 
to  be  approaching  a  turning  point,  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  con- 
tnved  to  undo  in  Hungary  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  conciliation  upon  which 
he  has  so  long  been  engaged.  The  Emperor  has  decided  to  bring  the  Hungarian 
Diet  to  a  definite  issue.  The  great  bar  to  a  restoration  of  confidence  and  unity 
is  the  laws  of  1848.  We  need  not  stop  to  explain  them,  since  it  is  less  what  they 
are  than  that  they  are  which  creates  the  trouble.  These  laws  were  made 
in  a  time  of  turbulence,  but  they  were  nevertheless  regularly  made  and  regulaxly 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Hungary.  Now,  the  preseet 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  not  yet  legally  King  of  Hungary,  because  he  has 
not  chosen  to  go  through  the  forms  which  are  a  condition  precedent  to  coronatioO' 
In  the  quarrel  between  the  Diet  and  the  Emperor  the  point  of  divetgenoe  is 
this :  the  Emperor  insists  that  the  Diet  should  repeal  or  modify  the  objection- 
able laws  of  1848  before  he  takes  the  coronation  oath.  The  Diet  insists,  and 
certainly  with  legal  propriety,  that  the  laws  can  only  be  repealed  or  altered 
after  the  Emperor  has  become  king.  And,  indeed,  one  does  not  see  how  ^ 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  laws,  even  were  the  Diet  to  do  what  is  required, 
could  receive  a  legal  sanction  from  one  who  is  not  legally  qualified  to  gire  that 
sanction.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  two  parties  are  following  each  other  round 
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a  circle,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  they  have  met  in  a  narrow 
pass  where  neither  will  give  way.  The  Diet,  or  more  accurately  its  most  in- 
fluential members,  have  declared  their  willingness  to  change  these  unhappy  laws 
when  they  can  legally  do  so.  But  the  condition  precedent  is,  that  the  king 
should  recognise  the  validity  of  the  laws,  go  through  the  solemn  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  custom,  and  make  himself  legally  king.  The  answer  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  addresses  of  the  Diet  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  false  step,  and  the  only 
plausible  excuse  yet  urged  on  his  behalf  is,  that  the  feeling  of  his  German 
subjects  against  further  concessions  to  Hungary  is  too  strong  for  him  to  resist. 
The  Diet  may  devise  a  road  out  of  the  imbroglio,  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
it  will  stand  fast  upon  the  old  constitutional  ways,  and  thus  prolong  the  period 
ci  suspense.  The  worst  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Emperor  is,  that  it  savours 
of  distrust — ^a  fact  the  Hungarians  will  be  quick  to  appreciate.  Now,  distrust 
is  often  a  good,  but  nearly  as  often  a  bad,  councillor ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  a 
ease  for  confidence.  The  Emperor  has  done  immense  wrong  to  Hungary,  and 
in  so  doing  has  inflicted  great  injuries  on  himself  and  his  empire.  Magnanimity 
would  have  rapidly  won  the  Hungarians.  Suspicion  will  assuredly  alienate 
them.  After  all,  the  Emperor  may  again  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  throw  himself  upon  the  Hungarians.  He  must  know — Prussia  and  Eussia 
jirove  it  to  him  every  day — ^that  the  want  of  cordial  relations  with  Hungary  has 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  weakness  which  ruins  his  influence  in  Germany  and 
m  Europe ;  and  as,  for  State  purposes,  he  really  desires  to  restore  his  empire  to 
health,  we  may  yet  see  such  a  change  in  his  Himgarian  policy  as  will  bring 
back  to  him  the  hearts  and  the  arms  of  his  eastern  subjects.  Until  he  has  got 
them  back,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  power.  If  he  fail  to 
aeeure  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  Hungarians,  he  must  fall  again  into  the 
destructive  paths  of  despotism,  and  rely  on  force.  But  that  is  a  weapon  which 
will  break  in  his  hand.  Almost  the  only  ground  left  for  hope  in  the  restoration 
ci  right  and  liberty  in  Hungary,  and  of  health  and  strength  to  the  Austrian 
empire,  lies  in  the  known  passion  of  the  Emperor  for  that  reconciliation  between 
himself  and  Hungary  which  yesterday  seemed  near  at  hand,  but  which  has  now 
receded  iQto  the  misty  distance. 

The  French  Emperor  is  not  without  his  troubles.  There  has  arisen,  side 
by  side  with  increased  severity  in  the  administration  of  what  in  France  is 
ealled  the  law,  a  certain  desiio  for  less  repression.  While  the  journals  are 
made  to  feel  the  curb,  even  the  Bonapartists  in  the  Chamber  are  demanding 
more  freedom,  and  an  amendment  to  the  address  expressing  that  desire  will  be 
aopported  by  upwards  of  forty  Imperialists.  M.  Eouher  was  able  to  stifle  the 
dehate  on  Mexico,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  evade  a  discussion  insisted  on 
hy  80  many  who  sit  behind  him,  as  we  should  say.  The  characteristic  of  the 
MBsion,  so  far,  has,  indeed,  been  less  the  speeches  of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Jules 
Favre,  than  the  general  political  animation  of  J)oth  Chambers.  Coupled  with 
tfaia  there  is  the  growth  of  an  independent  political  sentiment  in  the  country, 
which  shows  itself  in  larger  majorities,  at  the  elections.  But  the  Emperor  i:^ 
still  completely  master.  Ho  has  a  huge  majority  in  his  Chambers,  he  has  the 
army,  and  he  has  the  administration.  The  majority  votes  like  a  machine, 
Qie  army  will  fire  by  order,  the  administration  wiU  obey  so  long  as  tho 
Emperor  holds  the  central  seat  of  empire.  The  Mexican  question,  yet  un- 
settled, w  the  greatest  source  of  danger ;  for  if  ho  brings  homo  tho  troops  the 
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army  may  be  offended ;  if  he  keeps  them  in  Mexico,  he  may  have  to  fight 
the  Americans.  There  are  undoubtedly  perils  in  his  path,  but  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  encounter  them  with  his  wonted  sagacity  and  good  luck. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  may  not  be  sorry  that  a  revolution  at  Budi- 
arest  has  opened  a  corner,  just  a  comer,  of  the  irrepressible  Eastern  ques- 
tion. The  revolution  was  in  it^!«lf  a  very  simple  affair.  On  the  night  of 
the  23rd  of  Febi-uarj'  Prince  Couza  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  body  of  armed  conspirators,  who  exacted  his  signature  to  a  written  act 
of  abdication.  The  Legislature,  of  Couza's  own  creating,  next  declared 
that  the  throne  wan  vacant,  formed  a  Provisional  Government,  proclaimed 
the  Count  of  Flandei-s  Prince  or  Ilosjwdar  of  Houinania, — the  official  style 
and  title  of  the  united  countries  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, — and  then 
escorted  Couza  out  of  theii*  limits,  into  Austria.  So  far  all  was  plain  sailing. 
But  the  Count  of  Flandei*s  j)romptly  and  wisely  sent  by  telegraph  a  refusal  of 
the  proffered  honour;  and  the  Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856  became  seized  of  the  question,  as,  indeed,  they  would  have  been  even  had 
the  Count  of  Flanders  accepte<l  the  onerous  task  of  ruling  the  Boumanians. 
It  may  be  remembered  thut,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Powers  were 
importuned  to  consent  to  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  under  one 
Government.  They  could  not  agree  at  Paris,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter  and  to  recommend  what  should  be  done.  The  Com- 
mission decided  against  the  union,  but  conferred  on  each  province  the  right 
of  electing  its  own  ruler.  The  priucij)alities  were  not  slow  to  turn  the  flank  of 
this  ari-angement,  for  each  elected  the  same  llospodar,  Colonel  John  Cooza, 
and  thus  practically  set  aside  the  plan  of  separation  framed  by  the  CommisaioD. 
This  led  to  serious  administrative  inconveniences,  and  in  1861  the  Porte  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  other  Powers,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  two 
principalities  should  bo  united,  but  only  so  long  as  Couza  lived  or  reigned. 
All  the  Powers,  however,  except  Austria,  in  accepting  this  arrangement, 
expressed  a  hope  that,  if  it  worked  well,  the  Porte  would  consent  to  its  coo- 
tinuanoe.  In  1864  Couza,  a  student  of  the  ways  of  the  French  Emperor, 
executed  a  coup  d^Hat,  submitted  a  new  constitution  to  the  Boumanians,  tnd 
80  manipulated  universal  suffrage  —  that  new  engine  of  despotism — as  to 
obtain  a  popular  vote  in  his  favour.  The  Porte  and  the  Powers  assented.  It 
is  the  very  Legislature,  thus  created  by  a  coup  d'^iat,  which  has  overthrown  the 
HoBpodar.  But  as  by  his  expulsion  the  provisional  arrangement  comes  to  SB 
end,  the  Powers  have  again  to  mt>et  in  conference,  and  say  what  shall  be  done 
with  these  troublesome  dwellers  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Danube.  B* 
Powers  have  no  option.  They  have  guaranteed,  severally  and  coUectiyely,  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Boumania,  as  part  of  it,  is  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  not  one  of  tiwm 
singly  can  inteifere  in  that  province,  but  that  any  necessary  interference  musk 
be  in  the  names  of  all,  and  have  the  assent  of  the  Porte.  Hence,  as  the  affiur 
cannot  be  settled  without  them,  they  are  obliged  to  interfere,  and  the  modeef 
proceeding  is  to  hold  a  conference.  As  it  is  the  fashion  to  humour  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  feed  French  vanity  by  making  Frenchmen  believe  that  Paris  k 
the  capital  of  Europe,  the  conference,  which  should  be  held  in  Constantinoplftf 
will,  it  is  affirmed,  be  held  in  Paris.  The  two  things  to  be  settled  aie  the 
prolongation  of  the  Union  and  the  choice  of  a  Hospodar.     This  personage 
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miZBt  be  a  natiro  of  Boumania,  a  prorision  whicli  excludes  the  cadets  of  foreign 
royal  fEiixiilies,  and  indeed  foreigners  altogether — the  Count  of  Flanders  as  well 
ajB  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  Russia  has  shown  her  appreciation  of  the  crisis 
by  keeping  60,000  men  in  hand,  just  over  the  Pruth.  Of  course  this  Danubian 
revolution  is  an  embarrassment  for  Austria,  who  is  bound  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  Lower  Danube. 

The  striking  ^ct  in  the  late  news  from  America  is  the  flaming  discord  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  For  many  weeks  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive  have  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  opposition.  The  President  desires  to 
see  the  Southern  States  again  fully  represented  in  Congress.  He  considers  that 
the  revolution  is  at  an  end;  that  the  Union  is  restored;  and  that  the  late 
**  rebels,"  having  complied  with  all  his  conditions,  ought  to  resume  their 
functions  in  the  common  Parliament  just  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 
All  his  efforts  during  the  autumn  and  winter  were  directed  towards  the  bring^g 
about  of  that  consummation.  Ho  ex|)ected  to  see  the  representatives  and 
senators  admitted  without  further  question,  and  he  was  chagrined  to  find  ioint 
resolutions  of  exclusion  baning  the  door.  Congress  thinks  the  South  has  not, 
and  the  President  thinks  the  South  has,  given  adequate  guarantees  of  loyalty. 
Nor  is  this  surprising.  President  Johnson,  although  he  refused  to  secede,  and 
perilled  life  and  limb  in  the  Union  cause,  was  and  remains  a  Democrat  pur  sang. 
State  rights,  as  opposed  to  Federal  or  national  rights,  are  to  him  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  U^ion.  And  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  his 
▼iew,  which  at  all  events  has  the  stamp  of  magnanimity.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  if  the  Southern  members  and  senators  were 
to  be  admitted  as  if  there  had  been  no  war  of  secession,  they  would  come  in 
with  a  larger  representation,  proportionately,  than  the  loyal  States,  because 
the  constitution  as  it  stands  enables  them  to  include  three-fifths  of  the 
negroes  in  the  bases  of  representation ;  and  they  would  come  in  to  vote  on 
questions  affecting  the  very  debt  incurred  to  subdue  them,  and  other  matters  of 
vital  importance  in  the  new  state  of  things — such  as  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
freedn^ien,  on  military  organisation,  and  taxation.  Therefore,  although  the 
policy  of  the  President  is  the  more  magnanimous,  it  appears  to  be  the  less 
pmdent,  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  Congress  which  demands  safe- 
gnards  and  amendments  of  the  constitution  to  adapt  the  South  to  the  alterations 
made  during  the  war.  The  President  has  long  shown  his  hostility  to  the 
majority  in  Congress  in  various  ways.  But  few  were  prepared  for  his  bold  act 
of  patting  his  veto  on  the  Freedman's  Bureau  Bill.  This  was  a  really  question- 
able measure  extending  to  the  freedmen  a  very  elaborate  and  exceptional 
system  of  protective  legislation.  Its  only  justification  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  changed  the  slave  into  a  freedman,  not  so  much  out  of  a  desire 
to  benefit  him  as  out  of  a  desire  to  bene^t  themselves,  and  consequently  they 
owe  to  the  freedman  every  protection  and  support.  The  Bill  passed  through 
Oongrees  by  large  majorities,  and  then  Mr.  Johnson  said,  *'  I  forbid,"  and  gave 
his  reasons  in  a  dignified  and  statesmanlike  way,  converting  at  once  opinion 
against  the  Bill.  With  this,  however,  he  was  not  content.  A  deputation  pre- 
sented an  address  to  him,  and  he  replied  in  a  speech  which  has  lowered  him  in 
the  estimation  of  all  persons  not  steady  sympathisers  with  the  late  Confederates. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  warmest  admirers  of  President  Johnson  now 
are  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  still  secretly  in  favour  of  slavery,  who  are 
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never  tired  of  girding  at  the  North,  and  who  shudder  at  the  mention  of  the 
word  Democracy.     Besides  putting  himself  in  a  position  to  be  admired  by  tKe 
ex- Confederates,  Mr.  Johnson  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party.    Nut 
satisfied  "^dth  exercising  his  right,  and  indeed  his  duty  of  vetoing  a  Bill  he 
thought  bad.  President  Johnson  has  uwned  his  political  opponents,  and  accu^ 
them  of  inciting  persons  to  assassinate  him.     This  is  very  unworthy  of  the 
head  of  a  State.   In  short,  his  answer  to  the  deputation  of  sympathisers  showed 
that  ho  had  abandoned  the  position  of  the  judge  to  assume  that  of  the  advocate 
and  the  partisan.     What  ho  aims  at  apparently  is  the  revival  under  his  leader- 
ship of  that  bad  old  Democratic  party,  formed  of  nearly  the  whole  South  and  a 
largo  Northern  section,  whose  representative  men  wore  Mr.  Jefferson  Davie  and 
Fernando  Wood  respectively,  and  whose  political  action  brought  on  the  lato 
war.     Under  these  circumstances  the  future  of  the  United  States  does  not  look 
bright,  for  although  the  Senate  refused  to  pass  the  Freedman's  Bill  over  the 
President's  veto,  the  Uouse  remains  as  hostile  as  ever.     The  real  gravity  of  tiie 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chief  of  the  Executive  has  become  the  leader 
of  a  party.     The  dissensions  in  the  Union,  however,  must  be  very  gratifying  to 
two    kindled    spirits — the  Emperor    Napoleon,  and   his  client  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who,  it  seems,  because  he  is  a  scion  of  an  imperial  house,  must 
not  be  called  **  an  Austrian  adventui'er." 

Some  fragments  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Jamaica  Commission  have 
been  made  public.  It  would  scarcely  be  right  to  comment  upon  these  fragments 
were  it  not  that  those  who  are  bent  on  the  exculpation  of  Mr.  Eyre  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  can-jing  out  that  enterprise  while  they  still  enjoin  silence 
upon  those  who  ai-o  not  able  to  accept  the  apologies  put  forward  for  his  conduct. 
Under  those  circumstances  we  have  a  clear  right  to  remind  our  readers  again  of 
the  real  questions  at  issue,  from  which  sedulous  attempts  are  made  in  various 
quarters  to  divert  them.  The  Commission  sitting  in  Jamaica  is  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  discovering  whether  there  was  any  warrant,  or  even  colourabk) 
warrant  for  the  immense  slaughter  of  the  coloured  race  in  the  eastern  pansh08 
of  the  island;  whether  there  was  warrant  for  the  torture  with  the  cat  of  laii^ 
numLers  not  included  among  the  slain ;  whether  there  was  warrant  for  the 
devastation  of  so  many  habitations  and  properties  of  the  coloured  people;  whether 
any  of  the  persons  flogged  or  executed,  or  both,  had  anything  like  a  fair  t:ial; 
whether  Mr.  Gordon  was  legally  executed  for  treason,  or  judicially  murdered 
to  gratify  political  passions ;  whether,  in  short,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
suppi'ess  a  riot  and  punish  murderers,  to  deliver  a  populous  and  flourishing 
part  of  the  island  for  one  month  to  the  rope,  the  cat,  the  bullet,  the  torch, 
and  i)rovost-marshal  Gordon  Ramsay.  For  whatever  was  done  Mr.  Eyre  is 
responsible,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  Although 
there  is  now  no  agitation  on  the  subject,  the  people  of  this  country  have  not 
forgotten,  and  will  not  forget,  to  demand  a  strict  account.  Public  opinon  is  not 
active  because  it  has  confidence  in  the  Commission.  Its  judgment  is  suspended. 
We  abstain  for  the  present  from  any  further  remark  except  this — ^that,  as  yet, 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  has  come  from  Jamaica,  we  will  not  say  to  justify,  but 
oven  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Jamaica  authorities,  civil  and  military*  a^ 
described  by  themselves.  The  confessions  of  Governor  Eyre  and  the  colonels 
and  captains  have  not  yet  been  either  refuted  or  toned  down. 

March  13. 
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A  CoNSTlTUTIONAIi  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EmPIRB  ;   FROM  THE  ACCESSION 

OF  Charles  I.  to  the  Eestoration  :  With  an  Introduction  on  Feudal 
Times ;  and  a  Particular  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume's  Statements.  By 
Geo.  Brodie,  Esq.,  Historiographer  Boyal  of  Scotland.  Second  Edition. 
Three  Volumes.  Longmans,  1866. 
Ik"  the  main,  historians  ai'e  divided  into  two  classes,  the  laiulatores  temporis 
acti^  and  the  men  of  progress,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  future,  and  who 
are  never  weary  of  hymning  the  hopes  and  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  there  will  always  be  a  certain  per-centage  of  **  nondescripts,'* 
among  whom  we  imagine  Mr.  Brodie  must  be  classed.  He  starts  by 
tearing  the  soft  veil  of  distance  off  the  middle  ages,  and  displaying  feudal 
times  in  even  more  than  their  natural  ugliness.  The  French  writers  have 
aociLBtomed  us  to  this  style  of  thing.  Everybody,  fi'om  Michelet  down  to 
the  merest  feuilletonist,  has  an  ill  word  for  the  good  old  days  when  the 
people  were  taxed  and  corv6-ed  without  ruth  or  reason,  and  no  doubt  it 
is  abundantly  easy  to  show  that  no  nation  has  ever  been  more  wretched  than 
France  was  under  feudalism,  and  that,  but  for  its  great  natural  resources, 
it  must  have  been  permanently  impoverished  by  centuries  of  such  extra- 
ordinary misrule.  But  in  England  we  believed  it  was  different.  Because  our 
•*  lower  orders "  were  not  even  as  those  poor  down-trodden  Gauls,  therefore 
it  was  (we  fancied)  that  at  Poitiers  and  Agincourt  banner  and  banneret,  gilded 
armour,  and  mailed  knight  went  down  before  inferior  numbers  of  quite  **  in- 
ferior "  men.  Has  Mr.  Brodie  got  his  melancholy  views  of  England  xmdcr  the 
feudal  system  from  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  How  does  he  prove  that  the  feudal  system 
-was  ever  firmly  and  fully  established  in  this  country  ?  He  says  that  **if  the 
land  of  a  country  be  appropriated  by  a  few,  and  the  many  have  no  manufactures 
to  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  lot  of  the  latter  must,  under  any 
form  of  government,  be  slavery  and  wretchedness."  And  he  speaks  of  estates 
overburdened  with  inhabitants,  of  those  who  attempted  to  resist  the  baron's 
c^ypression  becoming  outcasts,  hopeless  of  aid  from  their  kinsfolk,  or  even  of 
shelter  on  some  other  estate,  of  "the  bulk  of  the  people  being  completely 
strangers  to  liberty  "  until  the  nobles  took  it  into  their  heads  to  ruin  themselves 
by  running  a  neck  and  neck  race  in  expenditure  with  the  merchants.  And  this  is 
**  merrie  England,"  the  land  where,  as 'Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  lately  shewed  us  in 
MaofnUlfin,  a  labourer's  wages  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  at  least  equivalent 
to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  while  he  had,  besides,  pasture  for  his  cow  and  un- 
limited firewood  and  various  other  **  perquisites,"  of  which  his  nineteenth 
century  descendant  knows  nothing.  You  cannot  write  history  by  taking  the 
old  time,  and  of  malice  prepense,  shutting  your  eyes  to  everjrthing  except  its 
occasional  lawlessness.  Hence  Mr.  Brodie's  introduction  is  fai*  too  unfair  to 
the  England  of  the  Conquest.  He  builds  up  a  horrible  system — the  feudal 
system  as  it  never  did  exist  in  England ;  just  as  if  the  exceptional  cruelties  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  the  miseries  of  Stephen's  reign  were  a  sample  of 
the  whole  time — and  then  he  sets  himself  to  show  how  this  system  was  **  gra- 
dually subvei-tod."  The  graud  difference,  brought  out  (as  he  himself  shews, 
.so  clearly  in  Sir  John  Foi-tescue's  book  "  De  liiudibus  Legum  Aiigiiu?,''  and  in 
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other  places,  between  mediopval  England  and  mediaeval  France,  arose,  not 
because  wo  were  quicker  in  shaking  off  the  feudal  yoke,  nor  because  trade  and 
mjinufactiire  grew  faster  hero  than  they  did  abroad.  In  this  last  particular 
the  i*overi?e  was  the  case.  Flanders  was  a  great  manufacturing  country  long 
before  England  did  anything  except  export  wool.  England  throve  quicker 
than  France  because  the  feudal  Bj^stem  was  never  so  firmly  established  here  as 
it  was  on  the  Continent.  Uappily  in  England  we  have  always  been  satisfied 
with  compromises,  and  have  soberly  abstained  from  that  '  *  inexorable  logic " 
(us  Sir  Jaiin's  St<'j)h(/n  calls  it)  which  has  so  often  led  our  neighbours  into 
extremes  whether  of  feudailism  or  I'alvinism  or  sansculottism.  Were  it  not 
for  the  certainty  that  feudalism  never  stnick  deep  root  hero,  nor  extended  vluit 
are  called  its  ramifications,  it  would  be  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
world's  history  that  in  the  Fi-ance  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  people  should 
have  been  *'  in  the  most  deplorable  misery,"  whUe  in  England  at  the  same  dftto 
**  they  lived  in  security  and  comfortable  circumstances."  We  may  be  sure  that, 
despite  the  moans  of  the  Saxon  chronicler,  England,  even  in  Stephen's  day,  WW 
never  in  so  bad  a  state  as  France  :  the  records  of  the  time  are  (as  Mr.  Brodie 
confesses)  very  scanty ;  when  and  how  (for  instance)  the  Englishman  got  the 
use  of  arms,  which  the  French  peasant  never  managed  to  secure,  i«  unoertaiiL 
But  the  fact  n^maius,  the  contrast  in  Philip  de  Comines*  day  was  as  strong  as 
possible  between  two  nations  of  whom,  Mr.  Brodie  would  have  us  beliera, 
that  about  two  hundred  yeai-s  befoi-e,  they  had  been  in  pretty  much  the  same 
condition.  Hume  is  no  doubt  wrong  in  his  low  estimate  of  the  strength  <rf 
English  freedom  under  the  later  Plantagenets ;  but  Mr.  Brodie  is  equally 
"wrong  in  thinking  that  the  nation  was  t^o  utterl}-  enslaved  at  and  after  the 
Conquest. 

Throughout  his  book  Mr.  Brodie  keeps  up  a  dropping  fire  of  oriticisQi  oo 
Hume.  The  throat  on  his  title-page  leads  us  to  expect  that  he  will  do  so. 
Still,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  to  convict  Hume  of  inaccuracy  and  miarepra- 
sentation  is  not  a  difficult  task,  that  it  has  been  done  already,  and,  moreover, 
that  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  doing  it,  seeing  that  everybody  distrosti 
Hume's  minor  details,  and  feels  sure  that  a  historian  who  thought  so  li^tly  d 
human  testimony  would  often  throw  small  facts  aside,  if  they  seemed  likely  to 
disturb  his  settled  arguments,  and  spoil  his  well-turned  periods.  We  do  not 
])rotend  to  follow  Mr.  Brodie  either  through  his  squabbles  as  to  whether  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  did  or  did  not  exist  before  Henry  VII.,  and  how  tax 
the  old  Church  fiction  of  "a  common  recovery"  did  away  with  entail  ani 
with  Edward  I.'s  law  **  De  Donis ;  "  nor,  again,  whether  Elizabeth's  illegal 
acts  did  or  did  not  load  the  Stuarts  to  indulge  in  a  more  barefaced  lawiaaa- 
ness.  Wo  cannot  even  notice  his  exhaustive  summary  of  the  case  of  sh^ 
money,  though  this  deserves  to  be  published  in  a  separate  form.  Still  lam 
do  we  mean  to  follow  him  through  the  intricacies  of  Scottiah  plots  and 
counterplots,  which  he  naturally  deals  with  con  amove.  What  we  wiah  to 
protest  against  is  his  unfair  depreciation  of  early  times.  His  ideal  aeemi  to 
lie  midway  between  then  and  now.  For  while  he  is  not  quite  sotiafied  ^litii 
things  as  they  are  now-a-days,  he  is  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  Puiitana ;  ha 
cannot  find  a  word  against  Pym's  morals,  though  he  casts  a  slur  on  Qnaen 
Henrietta,  of  whom  he  says,  * '  In  my  first  edition  I  stated  that  her  coigugai 
fidelity  to  her  husband  was  undoubted.  It  has  been  with  pain  that  I 
have,    on    attending  to  certain   authorities,  and    refiocting  further  on  her 
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wlKde  life,  been  led  to  a  different  conclusion.'*  Tliis  is  reiy  hard ;  for  Mr. 
Brodie  does  not  give  these  **  certain  authorities,"  though  he  carefully  quotes 
diapter  and  yerse  in  every  other  instance.  He  is  as  bad  as  MUton,  who  (not 
content  with  justly  attacking  Charles  for  his  perfidj')  is  for  ever  charging  him 
with  youthful  immoralities.  It  is  a  poor  office  to  rake  up  and  microscopically 
examine  the  dirt  of  two  centimes  ago.  Better  (unless  the  '*  certain  authorities  *' 
are  such  as  will  bear  bringing  forward  in  public)  leave  Charles's  Queen  to  be 
what  most  people  have  thought  her,  the  king's  wilful,  imperious,  yet  loving 
wife — ^his  evil  genius,  but  certainly  not  his  beti-ayer. 

With  three  thick  volumes  to  fill,  Mr.  Brodie  is  of  course  able  to  siiy  a  good  deal 
about  most  of  the  chief  men  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats.  He  does  not  tell 
ws  much  that  is  new  about  any  of  them,  nor  is  he  ever  particularly  giaphic. 
His  sketch  of  Laud,  for  instance,  falls  considerably  short  of  what  might  have 
been  made  out  of  far  scantier  materials ;  and  yet  the  scene  in  which  Williams 
begs  James  to  make  his  friend  bishop  of  St.  David's,  is  one  of  the  most  graphic 
in  the  whole  book.  Of  Mr.  Brodie's  own  style — sententious,  hard,  as  if  he  had 
purposely  avoided  Macaulayism — ^a  fair  example  is  the  following  about  Charles : 
"  Two  apparently  inconsistent  qualities  have  been  remarked  in  this  prince 
— ^uncommon  obstinacy,  and  yet  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment ;  but  the 
inconsistency  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  great  mind  pursues  the  mature 
dictates  of  its  judgment,  unmoved  by  a  senseless  cry  of  opposition,  while  it  is 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  sound  reasons  for  altering  its  course :  obstinacy  is  the 
offspring  of  humour  and  passion,  and,  as  it  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  under- 
standing, which  it  is  yet  anxious  to  impose  upon  by  specious  arguments,  it 
looks  abroad  for  the  support  of  another's  judgment.  If  a  person  with  such  a 
disposition  have  power,  the  flatterer  is  ever  at  hand  to  study  his  humour  and 
watch  the  fevourable  moment  for  confirming  it,  till  ho  who  began  to  falter 
mider  the  general  censure  follows  his  predetermined  course  with  alacrity. 
The  flatterer  is  now  consulted  on  every  emergency,  and  by  still  attending  to  his 
patron's  master- passion,  rules  him  in  most  particular  instances."  Of  Charles's 
trial  and  death-scene,  Mr.  Brodie  naturally  gives  very  full  accounts.  He 
follows  Herbert  as  to  the  former,  rejecting  not  only  Perinchief  and  other  rabid 
royalists,  but  Clarendon  and  Warwick.  Hence  ho  says  the  spitting  is  a  profane 
inrention  to  eke  out  a  parallel  between  Charles  and  *'  the  King  of  the  Jews;  " 
and  the  exclamation,  *^  Poor  souls!  they  would  do  as  much  to  their  own  officers 
£6r  sixpence,"  though  it  is  found  in  Rushworth  (whom  our  author  holds  to  bo 
good  enough  authority  on  other  occasions),  is  softened  down  into  a  remark 
made  to  Herbert,  after  the  king  and  he  had  returned  homo :  *'  That  cry  (for 
Justice  !  Execution !)  was  doubtless  given  by  their  officers,  for  whom  the 
soldiers  would  do  the  like  were  there  occasion."  Charles's  dying  speech  will 
always  win  men's  sympathies.  He  seems  to  have  honestly  believed  that  he 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  parliaments  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  people,  of 
which  no  doubt  his  whole  plan  of  government  had  been  subversive.  Men 
manage  strangely  to  deceive  themselves.  I.aud  and  Strafford  said  much  the 
Same  thing ;  and  though  their  own  letters  indisputably  prove  the  contrary, 
W©  shall  scarcely  be  right  in  thinking  that  they  died  with  a  lie  on  their  lips. 

Seyerely  impartial,  at  any  rate  where  Scotland  is  not  in  the  case,  Mr.  Brodie 
defends  Prince  Rupert's  so-called  obstinacy  in  fighting  at  Marston  Moor,  and 
fiiinks  that  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  advice  came,  as  good  advice  often  does, 
after  the  erent.     For  l^e  Irish  who  wero  brought  over  he  has  no  more  mercy 
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than  had  the  Pai-liamentary  generals.  He  notices  how  they  had  no  quarter 
given  them  :  ho  does  not  notice  (what  the  reader  will  find  in  Guizot,  on,  we 
imagine,  good  authority)  that  the  noywles  of  the  French  Revolution  were  but 
repetitions  of  the  good  old  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  Irish  Papist  prisoners. 
While  wo  are  on  this  point,  let  us  remark  how  very  lightly  Mr.  Brodie  passes 
over  the  cruelties  practised  on  Jesuits,  and  such  like  "  Pope's  pedlers."  Speak- 
ing, too,  of  tho  massacre  at  Drogheda,  he  says,  without  a  word  of  comment, 
**  To  blacken  the  ineasarey  the  majority  of  the  garrison  were  said  to  be  Protes- 
tants." Toleration,  of  coui'se,  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  either  Papist 
or  l*uritan  ;  yet  tho  Pui'itan's  bigotrj'  is  tho  most  monstrous,  for  we  always 
expect  tho  dissenter  to  remember  that  others,  too,  may  wish  to  dissent  in  other 
directions.  Tho  "illiberal  liberal"  annoys  us  far  more  than  a  consistently 
intolci*ant  Tory.  Of  Scripture  phi*ases,  by  the  way,  and  Scripture  precedent  tiie 
Puritans  had  not  by  any  means  a  monopoly.  In  the  little  church  of  Eollestone, 
a  few  miles  from  Burton-on-Trent,  thei*o  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  each  side 
could  quote  against  the  other.  AVhile  a  Eoyalist  complains,  on  his  epitaph,  that 
they  who  **  break  down  all  the  carved  work  of  God's  house  with  axes  and 
hammers,"  have  seized  his  property,  '*  and  call  the  land  by  their  own  names/' 
the  Eoundhead  (ousted  by  this  same  old  proprietor's  son)  bids  God  "  look  upon 
the  Covenant,  for  all  the  earth  is  full  of  darkness  and  cruelty."  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Brodie  gives  us  Montrose,  plundering  Argyle  with  fiendly  cruelty,  and 
yet  writing,  ' '  I  never  felt  more  than  now  the  singular  pro\'idence  and  goodness 
of  God."  Montrose  in  Argyle,  talking  of  God's  providence,  reminds  us  of  the 
Cromwellians  in  Ireland,  fasting  and  praying  before  they  divided  the  lands  of  the 
native  '*Canaanite."  Of  this  famous  "settlement,"  on  which  Mr.  Prendergast's 
book  has  throwoi  so  much  light,  our  author  says  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
gives  all  the  old  tales  about  the  so-called  ' '  massacre  of  1G41."  Now,  if  the  reader 
will  take  Mr.  Prendergast's  "  Cromwellian  Settlement,"  or,  better  still,  if  he 
will  refer  to  a  tract  quite  lately  published — the  naiTative  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clogy, 
Bitihop  Bedell's  son-in-law,  one  of  twelve  hundi*ed  prisoners  who  lived  seven 
months  among  the  Ulster  Irish,  and  were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindne^, 
and  (marvellous  for  that  age)  "  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,*'  he 
will  see  that,  though  there  were  atrocities  on  both  sides,  thei-e  was  no  "  mas- 
sacre" either  in  fact  or  in  intention.  It  was  necessary  to  "prove"  one  in 
order  to  checkmate  the  king  in  two  ways — first,  by  making  the  Irish  so 
hateful  in  English  eyes  that  their  help  should  do  positive  harm  to  the  royal 
cause,  next  by  rousing  such  indignation  over  here  as  to  make  men  freely  suh- 
scribo  for  a  "private  army"  which  should  fight  against  the  king  in  England 
before  it  was  sent  over  to  quell  the  Irish  rebels.  Moreover,  the  '  *  transplanting/' 
which  followed,  cairied  out  as  it  was  with  circumstances  of  elaborate  cruelty, 
could  only  be  excused  by  horrors  like  those  with  which  Sir  W.  Temple's  book, 
published  five  years  after  theii'  supposed  occurrence,  is  filled.  On  the  whole 
matter,  however,  Mr.  Brodie' s  researches  are  limitod  to  a  more  recapitulation 
of  the  stock  "authorities." 

Mr.  Brodie's  brief  sketch  of  the  early  Tudor  period  seems  to  us  the  meet 
interesting  part  of  his  work;  and  it  is  enriched  with  quotations  from  John 
Bous,  of  Warwick  (Hist.  Ror.  Angl.),  from  Latimer,  and  from  Sir  T. 
More's  Utopia,  which  go  fai*  to  prove  that  the  change  from  retaineFshq) 
to  tenancy  was  not  made  without  far  more  wholesale  misery  than  evw 
befell  tho  most  "  oppressed  "  parts  of  Ireland.    When  English  lords  and  gen- 
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tlemen  found  their  retainers  could  no  longer  add  either  to  their  power  or 
their  dignity,  they  drove  them  out  with  all  the  ruthlessness  of  the  typical 
Irish  landlord.  The  "evicted**  retainers  died  by  the  thousand,  helping  too 
to  fill  up  that  army  of  "  valiant  beggars  '*  of  which  Henry  VIII.'s  statutes 
speak  so  continually.  Fancy  England  over  crowded  three  centuries  ago; 
yet  Mr.  Brodie  complacently  speaks  of  the  filth,  bad  food,  &c.,  in  the  cities 
as  **  blessings  to  posterity,  because  they  swept  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  thus  raising  wages  and  making  manufacturers  rich  :*'  a  cynical 
sort  of  quasi-Benthamism  which  prepares  us  for  such  statements  as  "Ward- 
ship was  no  evil,  but  a  positive  good.'*  There  is  in  several  points  a  parallel 
between  the  England  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Ireland  of  to-day.  When  we 
read  that  **  the  provincial  towns  decayed  because  the  consolidation  of  farms 
drove  the  people  into  cities,**  wo  seem  to  see  a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Ireland,  where  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  bad  times  are  the  little  shopkeepers 
in  third-rate  towns.  Much  of  this  part  of  the  book  may  be  read  with  profit, 
even  by  those  who  have  studied  Mr.  Froude ;  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Brodie*s 
cold  judgment  about  Henry  VIII.  will  offend  almost  as  much  as  his  estimate  of 
Cromwell  will  scandalise  Mr.  Carlyle. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Brodie  will  be  popular.  He  can  scarcely  have  expected 
to  be  so,  for  he  has  chosen  a  period  about  which  livelier  writers  have  aheady 
told  pretty  nearly  all  that  most  of  us  want  to  know.  There  was  no  great 
question  to  be  settled,  towards  the  settlement  of  which  he  has  brought  forwaid 
new  facts  or  even  new  theories.  We  cannot,  indeed,  dismiss  off-hand,  with  the 
ungracious  question,  "  Why  did  he  give  himself  the  trouble  to  wiite  it?"  a 
man  who  offers  us  three  large  and  evidently  carefully  compiled  volumes.  Yet 
he  certainly  will  not  take  rank  with  Macaulay  or  Froude,  or  even  with  the  much- 
abused  Hume.  Scholars  have  road  in  other  places  nearly  all  the  original  extracts 
which  alone  redeem  the  book  from  absolute  "dulness;  and,  so  far  as  scholars 
ai"0  concerned,  what  new  matter  there  is  had  better  have  been  given  in  a 
separate  form.  Yet  still,  though  ordinaiy  readers  will  prefer  one  of  the 
picturesque  historians,  English  history  is  such  an  endless  affair,  its  sources  are 
so  many,  and  most  of  them  so  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  every-day  people, 
that  we  are  grateful  to  any  one  who  will,  now  and  then,  let  those  who  were 
looking  on  tell  the  stories  of  old  times  in  their  own  words.  So  fond  are  we 
of  this  kind  of  history,  that  a  few  months  "  dryasdust*'  research  will  give  any 
man  a  cheap  reputation  as  a  historian.  Chronicles  and  records  there  still  are 
by  the  ton.  True,  they  are  like  the  rubbish  outside  a  Cornish  mine,  most  of  the 
**  goodness  "  has  been  taken  away  already.  But,  like  that  rubbish,  they  may  by 
proper  "treatment**  be  made  to  yield  some  modicum  of  real  sterling  value. 
Mr.  Brodie  has  worked  well  at  the  rubbish  heap;  we  do  not  think  he  has 
always  treated  it  in  the  best  way.  Anyhow  he  certainly  will  not  fill  the  gap 
left  between  Froude*s  Tudors  and  Macaulay*8  later  Stuarts. 

H.  S.  Fagan. 


James  Meetwbll  ;  or,  Incidents,  Ereobs,  and  Experiences  in  the  Life 

OF  A  Scottish  Merch^vnt.    Two  Vols.    Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Nimmo. 
Merchants  in  Scotland  are  not  necessarily  men  engaged  in  large  commercial 
transactions;  they  may  sell  yards  of  tape  over  a  counter  or  whisky  in  a  spirit- 
store.     James  Meetwell  fights  his  way  through  life  as  a  tradesman,  and  the 
record  of  his  good  deeds  and  misdoings,  his  difficulties  and  successes,   is 
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delivorod  in  these  two  goodly  volumes  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  hook 
is  an  autobiography,  and  the  editor  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  it  rnxut  not  be 
regarded  as  a  fictitious  narrative.  **  It  is,"  ho  says,  *'  a  simple  namtive  of  a 
life — not  the  life  of  an  adventurer  or  a  traveller,  much  less  that  oi  a  politician 
or  a  man  of  science ;  not  even  that  of  one  who  has  encountered  viciesitodes 
more  varied  or  oxtraordinarj'  than  those  that  chequer  the  earthly  career  of 
ordinary  mon,  but  that  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  borne  the  pains, 
and  fulfilled  the  duties  incident  to  our  common  humanity ;  one  who,  in  short 
has  *  fought  the  battle.'  " 

Such  is  the  prognimme,  and  it  must  bo  owned  that  the  promise  held  out  in  it 
is  sufficiently  fulfilled.  James  Mcotwell  is  a  sensible,  sponsible,  worldly-wise, 
heavenly-minded  Scotchman,  who  marries  two  wives,  does  his  duty  by  his 
country  in  adding  to  her  population,  is  blessed  with  a  shrewd  money- 
making  intellect  and  a  cold  temperament,  endeavours  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  and  succeeds  pretty  tolerably  in  making  the  best  of  one.  He  is 
a  fair  type  of  his  class,  and  any  one  who  has  lived  much  in  Scotland  will 
recognise  the  truthfulness  of  the  portrait.  James  is  honest  and  manly,  cal- 
culating and  kind-heartod.  A  good  follow  enough  to  meet  with  in  the  way  of 
business,  but  a  little  too  prosy  for  a  companion  of  one's  leisure.  His  story  is 
as  prolix  as  a  Scotch  sermon,  perhaps  as  useful.  In  his  moral  reflections  he 
surpasses  Mrs.  Sherwood  or  Hannah  More.  Ho  has  a  neatly-turned  aphorism 
for  oveiy  circumstance  in  his  life,  and  proves  to  demonstration  the  foUy  of 
being  naughty  and  the  wisdom  of  doing  what  is  right.  Surely  no  Scotdunan 
who  reads  James  McetwoU's  autobiography  will  ever  go  a.stray  again, — ^whisky 
will  yield  procodonco  to  water,  and  purity  and  piety  will  walk  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  good  man  to  give  some  specimens  of  his  wise  reflections; 
they  will  partly  show  the  flavour  of  the  book.  Here  are  a  few  choice  thoughts 
which  the  reader  may  inwardly  digest : — 

"  A  man  who  has  got  a  good  education,  and  can  pleasantly  express  >iifnfiA]f  in  pnyer, 
has  a  great  advantage  over  him  who  cannot." 

**  Sincere  devotion  is  best  rc^prcsentcd  by  the  figure  of  an  earnest  female." 

"  Avoid  the  rod  as  much  as  possible :  too  frequently  used,  it  raises  the  devil  in  thie 
youthful  mind." 

"  Oh,  love  of  drink,  devouring  monster !  causing  ruin  and  wretchedness  in  a  d<^^ 
greater  by  tenfold  than  any  other  evil  existing  in  our  boasted  country,  thou  art  our  molt 
dangerous,  deadly,  and  still  prevailing  enemy ;  the  destroyer  of  the  bloom  of  youth; 
undermining  and  corrupting  the  vigour  of  manhood  ;  rendering  the  wise,  the  shrewd, 
the  discriminating,  drivelling,  stupid,  and  contemptible,  if  not  vicious.'* 

By  which  we  may  gather  that  drunkenness,  although  a  **  devouring  monster," 
or,  as  Dean  Close  says  of  tobacco,  a  "gorging  fiend,"  is  not  in  itself  a  vice. 
Mr.  Meotwell  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  publicans  for  his  fine  discrimination. 

"  How  delightful  it  is,  in  the  morning  of  life,  to  roam  among  flowers  and  fruits  witk 
those  of  the  softer  sex  whom  wo  esteem  and  love !  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  calamity  it  often  is  when  something  like  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
poimds  is  left  to  a  family  !  " 

"  Oh,  ladies !  if  I  could  only  induce  you  to  restrain  your  lovers,  ere  they  become  foir 
husbands,  from  starting  too  high  in  life  ....  I  am  sure  it  would  tell  well  in  the  end  for 
your  comfort  and  happiness.  What  is  saved  to  your  husbands  is  saved  to  yourselves ; 
and  the  less  you  spend  now,  the  more  comfortable  will  you  be  hereafter." 

"  It  is  a  sign  of  a  truly  reflective  mind,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  magnanimity  $JM^ 
it,  when  a  man  says  openly,  *  I  believe  I  was  wrong.'  '* 

To  come  back  from  these  elcvatod  and  elevating  sentiments  to  the  plain  prosB 
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of  criticism.  James  Meetwell's  reflections,  altliongli  recurring  frequently 
enongli,  do  not  form  the  staple  of  his  biography.  He  is,  as  I  have  before  said, 
A  long-headed,  sagacious  man ;  and,  in  passing  through  life,  he  has  kept  his 
eyes  wide  open.  He  loses  nothing  from  lack  of  observation ;  and  though  his  career 
has  been  that  of  an  ordinary  tradesman,  he  collects  together  much  that  is 
carious  and  racy.  "There  is  nothing  too  little,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "for  so 
little  a  creature  as  man ; "  and  he  adds  that  it  is  **  by  studying  Httlo  things  that 
we  attain  the  great  art  of  having  as  little  misery  and  as  much  happiness  an 
possible."  The  author  of  these  volumes  has  endeavoured  to  discover  this  art, 
and  whatever  success  he  may  have  met  with  is  assuredly  duo  to  the  cautious, 
careful  study  of  "little  things."  The  incidents  related  in  the  nan-ative  arc 
severally  unimportant,  but  they  acquire  value  by  accumulation.  James  Meet- 
well  is  often  tedious,  but  I  am  not  sure  whefher  the  slow  movement  of  his  storj- 
does  not  enhance  its  value.  It  needs  patience  to  read  it  through,  but  you  gain 
something  for  the  trouble.  Indeed,  with  all  its  faults,  the  book  is  original  and 
suggestive.  Defoe  would  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  it  has  several  passages 
in  it  which  remind  us  of  his  peculiar  power.  Johk  Diaoas. 


Life  ajstd  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  including  Numerous 
Original  and  Unpublished  Documents.  By  Elizabeth  Cooper, 
Author  of  "A  Popular  History  of  America."  Two  Vols.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

The  story  of  Bess  of  Hardwicke's  granddaughter  is  melancholy  enough,  and 
as  brief  as  it  is  melancholy.  It  may  be  told  cfTcctively  in  a  himdi^ed  pages, 
but  with  the  craft  of  an  experienced  book  manufacturer,  the  author  of  the 
above  work  has  contrived  to  drag  the  narrative  through  two  volumes.  Minute 
and  irrelevant  descriptions,  inventories  of  furniture,  bills  of  fare,  poems,  and 
ejaculatory  platitudes,  swell  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  and  diminish  their  interest. 
"  Unpublished  documents  "  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  important,  because  they 
are  unpublished  and  xmknown.  This  is  a  great  mistiike,  but  it  is  one  which  is 
natural  enough.  If  we  dig  in  ancient  tombs,  and  with  infinite  labour  disinter 
relics,  it  is  diiEcult  to  believe  that  the  result  is  not  commensurate  with  the  toil. 
Miss  Cooper  has  examined  many  manuscripts,  and  has  found  that  in  the  com- 
position of  a  work  like  this  "the  chief  labour  consists  in  reading  much  that 
proves  to  be  useless ; "  it  must  be  added  that  she  has  written  much  that  is 
useless  also. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  light  historical  pabulum  suits 
the  digestion  of  readers  who  frequent  the  circulating  library-.  Books  of  this 
kind  divert  if  they  do  not  greatly  instruct,  and  in  the  literature  which  is 
written  to  amuse,  and  read  to  pass  away  time,  they  occupy  a  higher  place 
than  the  ordinary  novel.  John  Dennis. 


The  Heavens  :  an  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Popular  Astronomy.  By 
AMlgDtE  GuiLLEMiN.  Edited  by  J.  Nor^lvn  Lockyer,  P.E.A.S. 
Eichard  Bentley.     1866. 

In  three  cardinal  qualities  this  book  stands  eminent  above  the  crowd  of  books 
which  profess  to  popularise  science.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  knows  his 
subject,  and  is  not  compelled  to    repeat  the  stereotyped  paragraphs  which 
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&tiguingly  reappear  in  each  successive  handbook.  It  is  translated  and  edited 
by  a  man  who  knows  his  subject,  and  is  enabled  not  simply  to  give  a  faithfal 
rendering  of  the  original,  but  to  enrich  it  with  valuable  notes  and  additions.  It 
is  illustrated  with  a  profuse  magnificence  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
works  on  art  rather  than  in  works  on  science.  The  size  of  many  of  those  illus- 
trations has  rendered  necessary'  a  size  of  volume  which  it  looks  rather  ironical  to 
call  a  **  handbook ;"  and  the  inconveiiienco  of  so  unmanageable  a  form  in  these 
days  of  duodociinos  might  surely  be  avoided  by  printing  the  illustrations  sepa- 
rately as  an  atlas.  This  suggestion  is  thrown  out  for  the  publisher's  considera- 
tion when  he  comes  to  reprint;  and  assuredly  he  will  have  to  reprint  so 
attractive  a  work. 

We  must  make  allowance  for  a  little  mistaken  **  eloquence,'*  which  seem* 
ohiigato  on  all  who  write  about  the  heavens  in  any  but  a  geometric  style,  and 
which  is  all  the  more  tiresome  because  the  stars  are  lures  for  commonplace,  and, 
from  the  very  fact  of  their  grandeur,  can  rarely  bo  spoken  of  without  grandilo- 
ciuenco.  A  delicate  tiiste  would  instinctively  shrink  from  any  biit  the  plainest 
statement  rt»specting  phenomena  so  sublime.  If  the  plain  statement  fadl  to 
impress  the  reader,  nothing  can  bo  added  to  its  impressiveness  by  commonplace 
rhetoric.  M.  Guillemin  is  least  interesting  when  he  is  most  ambitious.  No 
sooner  does  he  lower  his  tone,  and  commence  a  quiet  exposition,  than  he  shows 
himself  a  master  of  po])uIar  writing.  His  grasp  of  the  subject  has  noneof  tbat 
8lii)per5'  vagueness  which  wo  so  constantly  observe  in  i>opular  manuals.  He 
knows  what  he  Ls  writing  about  well  enough  to  avoid  technicalities,  and  yet  not 
avoid  precision.  lie  sedects  his  points  with  skill,  {ind  expounds  them  so  cleariy 
that  the  gt^neral  reader  is  enabled  to  follow  him  with  ease.  Moreover  he  in- 
cludes all  the  most  recent  views  and  discoveries ;  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
science  of  our  day  is  adequately  represented. 

The  first  book  tre^its  of  the  Sun :  its  distance,  its  volume,  moss,  and  surface ; 
with  an  excellent  r^Huini  of  all  that  is  known  and  surmised  i-ospecting  the  son 
spots.  The  second  treats  of  the  nineteen  lUanets.  The  third  of  Comets. 
Having  thus  surveyed  the  solar  system,  H,  Guillemin  proceeds  in  Part  II.  to 
thf*  Sidereal  System,  treating  of  stais  and  constellations,  the  distances  and 
movements  of  the  stars,  doubli^  and  multiple  stars,  coloured  stars,  variable  stars, 
and  temporary  stars  ;  a  chapter  on  the  i)hysical  and  chemical  constitution  of 
the  stars  concludes  this  book.  The  second  book  treats  of  the  Nebuhe ;  the 
third  of  tho  structure  of  the  heavens.  The  last  part  is  a  brief  yet  Inoid 
sketch  of  tho  great  laws  of  Astronomy,  particularly  Kepler's  laws,  and  New- 
ton's sublime  discovery ;  the  precision  of  the  equinoxes,  Nutation,  and  planetaiy 
perturbation  ;  and  tho  cosmical  theory  of  Laplace.  A  plain  and  serviceable 
account  is  also  given  of  tho  methods  and  instruments  employed  by  astronomen. 
in  which  is  explained  tho  way  asti'onomcrs  determine  the  distances  of  the  moon 
and  stars.  Forty  large  steel  engravings  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  woodcntB 
illustrate  the  text. 

From  this  brief  indication  of  tho  contents  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  see  thai 
it  professes  to  instruct  him  on  all  the  points  which  can  interest  any  oaie  not 
prepared  to  undergo  the  severe  labour  of  a  scientific  study  of  celestial  phenomfloa. 

Editor. 
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SPINOZA. 

Ahoitt  thirty  years  ago  a  small  club  of  students  held  weekly  meet- 
ings in  the  parlour  of    a   tavern   in  Red   Lion   Square,  Holbom, 
where  the  vexed  questions  of  philosophy  were  discussed  with  earnest- 
ness, if  not  with  insight.     The  club  was  extremely  simple  in  its 
rules,  and  quite  informal   in  its  proceedings.     The  members  were 
men  whose  sole  point  of  junction  was  the  Saturday  meeting,  and 
whose  sole  object  was  the  amicable  collision  of  contending  views,  on 
subjects  which,   at   one  time   or    other,  perplex  and   stimulate   all 
reflecting  minds.     On  every  other  day  in  the  week  their  paths  were 
widely  divergent.     One  kept  a  second-hand  bookstall,  rich  in  free- 
thinking  literature  ;  another  was  a  journeyman  watchmaker ;  a  third 
lived  on  a  moderate  income ;  a  fourth  was  a  boot-maker ;  a  fifth 
"  penned  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross ; "  a  sixth  studied  anatomy 
and  many  other  things,  with  vast  aspirations,  and  no  very  definite 
career  before  him.     Although  thus  widely  separated,  these  divergent 
paths  converged  every  Saturday  towards  the  little  parlour  in  Red 
Lion   Square,   and   the   chimes   of  midnight  were  drowned  in  the 
pleasant  noises  of  argument  and  laughter :    argument    sometimes 
loud  and  angry,   but    on   these   occasions  always    terminating    in 
laughter  which  cleared  the  air  >vith  its  explosions.     Seated  round 
the  fire,  smoking  their  cigars  and  pipes,  and  drinking  coffee,  grog, 
or  ale,  without  chairman  or  president,  without  fixed  form  of  debate, 
and  with  a  general  tendency  to  talk  all  at  once  when  the  discussion 
grew  animated,  these  philosophers  did  really  strike  out  sparks  which 
fliuminated  each   other's  minds;    they  permitted    no  displays    of 
rhetoric  such  as  generally  make  debating  societies  intolerable ;  they 
came  for  philosophic  talk,  and  they  talked.    It  is  more  than  probable 
that  much  nonsense  was  at  times  propounded,  that  much  shallowness 
mistook  itself  for  wisdom,  and  that  speakers  were  over  much  of  their 
own  opinion.     The  meetings  were,  however,  stimidating  rather  to 
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the  intellect  than  the  vanity ;  and  if  the  topic  under  discussion 
sometimes  disappeare<l  in  many- voiced  confusion,  a  witticism  or  a 
remonstrance  quickly  restoi'cd  order. 

It  Wits  in  this  club  that  I  first  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  great 
Hebrew  thinker  named  at  the  head  of  this  essav.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  member  of  the  club  has  since  attained  sufficient  celebrity  to  justify 
particular  notice  here,  yet  I  am  tempted  to  single  out  two  as  remarkable 
specimeniS  of  the  varieties  which  the  club  comprised.  One  of  these  wa^ 
Mr.  James  Pierrepoint  Greaves — a  name  which  carries  with  it  a  certain 
mystical  halo  in  some  American  and  English  circles,  as  that  of  a  man 
whose  fine  personal  qualities  acted  with  ennobling  influence  on  those 
around  him.  His  philosophy,  one  must  confess,  was  somewhat  hazy; 
but  there  shone  through  its  mists  the  radiance  of  that  better  part 
of  wisdom  which  springs  from  sjTnpathy.  lie  came  but  rarely  to  our 
mcH^tings,  and  this  probably  because  he  found  the  dominant  tone  of 
the  club  strongly  oppased  to  his  teachings,  and  to  the  tendencies  of 
his  intellect.  AVe  diifercd  greatly  amongst  each  other,  but  we  all 
united  in  opposing  him.  He  was  mj-stical,  and  we  were  all  anti- 
mystics.  He  talked  a  language  we  could  not  comprehend,  and  often 
exasperated  us  by  the  calm  assertion  that  we  were  incompetent  to 
follow  him.  One  evening,  after  listening  with  unusual  patience  to 
an  exposition  of  his  views,  I  observed,  probably  with  a  touch  of 
youthful  arrogance,  that  what  he  said  might  be  very  true,  but  that 
really  I  did  not  in  the  least  understand  it.  "  Very  likely,"  was  his 
calm  reply.  "  I  am  with  the  clouds  above,  while  you  remain  on. 
earth."  Somewhat  nettled  at  this  assignment  of  our  relative  posi- 
tions, I  asked  him,  "  If  so,  can  you  let  down  some  Jacob's  ladder  up 
which  I  may  climb  ?  If  I  once  got  up  to  you  I  shall,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  I  find  there.  At  present  you  seem 
to  me  to  be  in  the  clouds,  and  not  in  an  enviable  position  there." 
Disregarding  the  implied  impertinence  and  the  laugh  which  saluted 
.his  remark,  he  said,  with  earnest  gravity,  "  No,  you  cannot  ascend, 
for  you  have  not  hccn  p/ienom/inizcd.'*  There  was  a  momentary  pause. 
I  was  at  the  disadvantage  of  not  in  the  least  divining  what  being 
phenomenized  might  represent.  **  Have  you  been  phenomenized  ?  ** 
I  asked.  *'  I  have."  "  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  telling  us  what 
it  is  ?"  The  words  of  his  reply  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  *'I  am 
what  I  am,  and  it  is  out  of  my  lamiiy  that  I  am  phenomenized." 
•  Another  brief  pause,  and  then  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  listeners ! 
He  never  came  again. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  excellent  man  was  a  German  Jew, 
named  Cohn,  or  Kohn,  whom  we  aU  admired  as  a  man  of  astonishing 
subtlety  and  logical  force,  no  less  than  of  sweet  personal  worth.  He 
remains  in  my  memory  as  a  type  of  philosophic  dignity.  A  cahn, 
meditative,  amiable  man,  by  trade  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  very 
poor,  with  weak  eyes  and  chest ;  grave  and  gentle  in  demeanour ; 
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incorruptible,  even  by  the  seductions  of  vanity ;  I  habitually  think 
of  him  in  connection  with  Spinoza,  almost  as  much  on  account  of 
his  personal  characteristics,  as  because  to  him  I  owe  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  thinker.  Mv  admiration  for  him  was  of  that 
enthusiastic  temper  which  in  youth  we  feel  for  our  intellectual 
leaders.  I  loved  his  weak  eyes  and  low  voice ;  I  venerated  his  great 
calm  intellect.  He  was  the  onlv  man  I  did  not  contradict  in  the 
impatience  of  argument.  An  immense  pity  and  a  fervid  indigna- 
tion filled  me  as  I  came  awav  from  his  attics  in  one  of  the  Holborn 
Courts,  where  I  had  seen  him  in  the  pinching  poverty  of  his  home, 
with  his  German  wife  and  two  little  black-eyed  children ;  indignantly 
I  railed  against  society,  which  could  allow  so  great  an  intellect  to 
withdraw  itself  from  nobler  work,  and  waste  the  precious  hours  in 
mending  watches.  But  he  was  wiser  in  his  resignation  than  I  in 
my  young  indignation.  Life  was  hard  to  him,  as  to  all  of  us  ;  but 
he  was  content  to  earn  a  miserable  pittance  by  handicraft,  and  keep 
his  soul  serene.  I  learned  to  understand  him  better  when  I  learned 
the  story  of  Spinoza's  life. 

Cohn,  as  may  be  supposed,  early  established  his  supremacy  in  our 
club.  A  magisterial  intellect  alwajs  makes  its  presence  felt.  Even 
those  who  differed  from  him  most  widely,  paid  involuntary  homage 
to  his  power.  One  night  he  told  us  that  he  had  picked  up  at  a  book- 
stall a  German  work,  in  which  Spinoza's  system  was  expounded. 
This  was  particularly  interesting,  because  at  that  time  no  account  of 
Spinoza  was  accessible  to  the  English  reader;  nothing  but  vague 
denmiciation  or  absurd  misrepresentation.  It  was  the  more  interest- 
ing to  me  because  I  happened  to  be  hungering  for  some  knowledge  of 
this  theok)gical  pariah — partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  was  an  outcast, 
for  as  I  was  then  suffermg  the  social  persecution  which  embitters  all 
departure  from  accepted  creeds,  I  had  a  rebellious  s}Tnpathy  with  all 
outcasts — and  partly  because  I  had  casually  met  with  a  passage, 
quoted  for  reprobation,  in  which  Spinoza  maintained  the  subjective 
nature  of  evil,  a  passage  which,  to  my  mind,  lighted  up  that  per- 
plexed question.^  To  our  delight  Cohn  engaged  to  master  a  propo- 
sition every  week,  and  then  expound  and  discuss  with  us  its  applica- 
tions and  its  truth.  He  kept  his  promise  tolerably  well ;  but  very 
often  three  weeks  would  elapse  before  he  was  ready  with  a  new 
proposition,  partly  because  his  time  had  been  absorbed  by  other  and 
more  pressing  needs,  partly  because  he  would  state  nothing  until  he 
had  thoroughly  mastered  it,  thinking  it  out  for  himself ;  and  this 
was  necessarily  a  slow  process,  for  he  had  no  copy  of  Spinoza,  and 
was  reduced  to  such  glimpses  as  could  be  gained  from  the  contro- 
versial work  in  which  the  system  was  presented  piecemeal.     As  I 

(1)  I  forget  where  it  was,  and  forget  what  the  passage  was,  but  have  little  doubt  that 
it  was  (i  more  or  less  distorted  vorsion  of  the  appendix  on  Final  Causes  which  occurs  in 
the  Ethics. 

t  c2 
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could  not  read  German  at  that  time,  I  was  forced  to  submit  mv 

impatience  to  liis  necessities. 

At  length,  oh  thrilling  moment !  I  espied  on  the  shelves  of  a 

second-liand  bookseller  a  small  brown  quarto,  bearing  this  legend, — 

"  SiMNoz-K  Opera  Posthuma/'     It  cost  twenty  shillings,  and  twenty 

shillings  was  a  large  sum  to  me  ;  but  no  sum  to  be  demanded  for  the 

book  would  have  seemed  beyond  its  value  at  that  time,  and  I  carried 

the  volimie  home  as  if  it  had  been  the  leaves  of  the  sybil.     I  was 

now  to — 

*'  Loam  his  great  language,  catch  his  clear  accents." 

without  the  confusion  of  controversy.  To  impress  the  principles 
more  firmly  on  my  mind,  I  forthwith  began  a  translation  of  the 
Ethicxy  which,  however,  I  had  not  the  patience  to  complete*. 

Some  years  aftenvards  (184»j)  I  published  in  the  WeatininHter 
Rccivw  an  article  on  the  life  and  works  of  Spinoza,^  which,  imperfect 
as  it  was,  attracted  attention,  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  great  philosopher  before  the  English  public.  Since  then 
a  distinguished  writer  has  published  two  remarkable  essays,  one  in 
the  Oxford  and  Ctunhridfjc  Mcvietr,  for  October,  1847,  narrating 
Spinoza's  life,  the  other  in  the  Wmf minster  liericfc,  for  JiJy,  1855, 
expounding  his  system.  A  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  some 
years  ago  analysed  the  Traetatus  TheoIogieo-PoUticuH  with  great  care, 
and  a  translation  of  that  work  was  published  anonymously  in  1862.^ 
The  Traetatna  PoUticus  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  W.  Maccall,  and  all 
the  works  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Auerbach,  the 
novelist,  and  into  French  bv  M.  Emile  Saisset.  There  has  also  been 
a  cheap  and  convenient  reprint  of  the  Opera  OmniOy  edited  by 
Bruder,  and  recently  a  supplement  has  appeared  in  Holland.*  So 
that  there  is  now  no  lack  of  accessible  material  from  which  to  gain  a 
complete  view  of  Spinoza's  doctrines. 

IT. 

Great  among  the  greatest  as  a  Thinker,  Spinoza  is  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  the  history  of  Philosophy — a  standing 
lesson  of  the  injustice  of  mankind  to  those  who  are  honest  in  their 
opinions  when  the  opinions  happen  to  be  impopular.  All  agree  that 
it  is  ignoble  to  pretend  to  believe  that  which  the  mind  rejects  as 
false  ;  yet  men  are  ever  ready  to  make  the  rejection  a  crime.  Yoa 
ought  not  to  be  a  hypocrite ;  but  you  ought  not  to  disbelieve  what 
we  assure  you  is  the  truth.  Be  honest  by  all  means ;  only  don't  think 
difierently  from  us.     If  you  do,  we  must  suspect  your  morals.    It 

(1)  lleprinted  in  a  separate  form;    and  in  1846  incoiporated  in  the  Bio^raphicd 
Hiatory  of  PhUoaophy, 

(2)  Tractaiits  T/teoloffico-poiiticus.    By  Benedict  de  Spinoza.    Triibner  and  Co.     1862. 

(3)  Vloten  :  jid  B,  de  Spinoza  Opera  quae  superswit  Omnia  t^'uppkinentum,    Amatelod. 
1862.    With  photograph  portrait. 
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lias  always  been  known  that  Spinoza  was  as  gentle  in  his  life  as  he 
was  steadfast  in  his  philosophy  ;  that  he  lived  modest,  virtuous,  and 
independent,  without  blame  among  men,  except  for  his  incorrigible 
distrust  in  the  wisdom  of  his  elders.  It  has  been  known  that  if  he 
had  been  an  orthodox  Jew,  or  an  orthodox  Christian,  his  career  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  model,  and  his  character  canonised ;  but  this 
knowledge  for  several  generations  did  not  arrest  almost  universal 
execration,  did  not  prevent  his  name  becoming  a  brand  of  infamy ; 
so  that  the  accusation  of  Spinozism  was  another  name  for  atheism, 
and  deliberate  yielding  of  the  soul  to  Satan. 

But  the  temper  of  opinion  has  changed.  The  detested  atheist  is 
now  commonly  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a  saint ;  the  "  devil's  ambas- 
sador" is  listened  to  as  if  he  were  a  prophet.  Men  vie  with  each  other 
in  exaggeration  of  his  merits.  He  was  good,  he  was  wise,  he  was 
gentle,  he  was  generous  ;  and  it  is  only  polemical  intolerance,  or  the 
uneasy  vanity  which  seeks  display  in  paradox,  that  will  now  deny 
him  these  qualities.  We  owe  the  change  to  Lessing  and  Mendelssohn, 
whose  sincerity  and  penetration  at  once  discerned  in  the  execrated 
writings  a  massive  grandeur  and  a  lucid  depth,  and  in  the  man  a 
moral  elevation  and  serenity  which  claimed  all  honour.  Herder, 
Goethe,  Novalis,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  Hegel — each  had  his 
emphatic  protest  to  utter  against  the  vulgar  outcrj\  France  followed : 
and  it  would  now  be  deemed  as  great  a  mark  of  ignorance  to  speak 
with  reprobation  of  Spinoza  as  to  shudder  at  the  heresy  of  Galileo. 
The  man  whom  the  pious  Malebranche  could  designate  "  a  wretch" 
(un  7nisirahle)y  the  pious  Schleiermacher  invoked  as  a  saint  ;^  the 
man  whom  the  sceptic  Bayle  called  a  "systematic  atheist,"  the  Catholic 
Novalis  named  "a  God-intoxicated  man."  And  yet,  although  the 
temper  has  changed,  we  may  doubt  whether  Spinoza  will  not  continue 
to  be  misunderstood  by  the  majority :  "  Les  &mes  males,"  says  Rous- 
seau, "  ont  un  idiome  dont  les  Ames  faibles  n*ont  pas  la  grammaire." 

Let  us,  from  the  story  of  his  life  and  the  study  of  his  teaching,  try 
to  form  some  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  hatred  he  inspired,  and  of 
the  veneration  now  felt  for  him.  When  scorn  for  what  is  base  and 
£Btlse  is  not  imperatively  commanded  by  the  evidence,  admiration 
becomes  a  duty.  Admiration,  provided  it  be  sincere,  and  not  a 
spurious,  noisy  enthusiasm,  partly  echo,  partly  sham,  is  so  noble  a 
feeling,  so  healthy  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  whose  guest  it  becomes, 
that  even  for  our  own  sakes  we  ought  to  give  it  hospitality,  while  on 
the  highest  grounds  of  justice  it  carries  its  own  credentials.  Blind 
admiration,  indeed,  is  of  no  benefit ;  neither  is  blind  scorn.  Spinoza 
needs  but  to  be  known  to  be  admired.  Hence  it  was  that  his  affec- 
tionate biographer,  Jean  Colerus,  pastor  at  the  Hague,  though 
trembling  with  a  vague  horror  at  the  consequences  of  what  Spinoza 

(1)  Malebranchb:   Meditations  C^tritiennet,  IX.,  13.    ScuL£iEaMACU£B :   Jiede  Ober 
ie  JUliffion,  p.  47. 
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taught,  was  so  fascinated  l)y  the  beauty  of  the  life,  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  collection  of  materials  which  should  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  goodness  and  purity  of  the  heretic.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  life  was  one  of  blameless  purity.  Had  there 
been  anv  rumours  to  the  contrary,  the  hatred  of  offended  Jews  and 
Christians  would  have  surely  preserved  and  magniiied  them.  This 
negative  evidence  is  stronger  even  than  the  positive  details.  •  To  be 
famous,  to  be  infamous,  and  yet  give  Scandal  no  morsel  for  its  malig- 
nant curiosity,  is  the  rare  lot  of  only  the  rarest  natures. 

Baruch  Desj)inosa,  or  IWuedictus  de  Spinoza,^  was  bom  on  the24tli 
of  November,  10^32,  in  a  house  on  theBurgwal  of  Amstei-dam,  behind 
the  Synagogue.  His  parents  were  descendants  of  Portuguese  Jews 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  merciless  Inquisition. 
His  father  was  an  honourable  but  not  wealthy  merchant.  There  were 
two  daughters  besides  Benedict.  This  is  pretty 'much  all  we  know  of 
the  family.  Of  Benedict  himself  as  a  child  we  know  nothing.  Early 
banished  from  the  home  and  hearts  of  his  relatives,  there  were  none 
of  those  pleasant  little  traditions  concerning  the  boy  which  are 
handed  about  with  pride  when  the  man  becomes  illustrious. 

The  first  authentic  glimpse  we  get  of  him  is,  that  he  was  destined 
for  the  priesthood.  His  rabbinical  education  gave  him  such  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  precocious  jxjwer,  that  he  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  great  Ttdmudist,  Saul  LcA-i  Morteira,  who  felt  in 
him  the  interest  a  teacher  feels  in  a  promising  pupil.  Unhappily  for 
teachers,  promising  pupils  often  become  troublesome  :  the  verj'  ardour 
of  study  and  vigour  of  intellect  which  carry  them  beyond  their  school- 
fellows, carry  them  also,  and  with  increased  momentum,  past  those 
boundaries  which  Authority  has  fixed.  Thus  eagerness  become! 
dangerous,  earnestness  heresy,  and  the  hopeful  pupil  passes  into  the 
condition  of  a  ho])ele6s  outcast.  Young  Benedict  asked  such  intel- 
ligent questions,  listened  so  appreciatingly  to  the  replies,  showed  so 
nimble  an  understanding,  and  so  much  eagerness  for  lights  that  we 
can  sjTnpathise  with  Morteira 's  bewilderment,  half  dread,  half  pride, 
when  the  pupil  hurried  on  with  logical  impetuosity,  asking  questions 
inconvenient  to  answer,  and  pointing  out  slight  discrepancies  in  the 
answers.  He  was  indeed  a  promising  pupil ;  but  of  a  promise  that 
looked  threatening.  At  fourteen  he  was  a  match  for  a  rabbi  in  tie 
extent  and  accuracy  of  biblical  learning.  At  fifteen  he  puzzled  the 
Synagogue  with  questions  to  which  satisfactory  answers  were  not 
forthcoming.  Morteira,  alanned,  endeavoured  to  check  this  inquiring 
spirit.   The  attempt  was  futile.  How  long  the  period  of  disquiet  lasted 

(1)  In  tho  Royal  Lihrarj-  at  Hanover  there  is  a  letter  from  Spinoza  to  Xicibnitz  in 
which  ho  signs  himself  B.  Despinosa.  Ihit  when  ho  published  his  Abridgment  of 
DescArtes  he  wrote  his  name  Spinoza ;  and  this  is  the  spoiling  adopted  in  the  Excom- 
munication. Such  minor  vaiiations  were  little  thought  of  in  early  days,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  in  France  we  sometimes  see  a  similar  indifference. 
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18  unknown.  Spinoza  had  made  enemies  hy  his  freedom  ;  and  since 
lie  would  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  had  to  listen  to  threats  mingled 
with  sophistications.  Naturally,  heterodoxy  grew  with  discussion. 
At  last  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. We  can  easily  imagine  the  WTath  excited  by  his  withdrawal, 
not  only  among  the  rabbis,  but  among  the  members  of  his  family 
circle.  We  can  picture  the  storming  father,  weeping  and  reproach- 
ful mother,  indignant  sisters,  one  after  another  and  all  together, 
threatening,  sneering,  expostulating,  urging  irrelevant  arguments: 
Why  should  he  not  believe  what  his  forefathers  had  believed  P 
What  vanity  in  him  to  pretend  to  a  wisdom  greater  than  that  of  the 
wisest  rabbis !  What  would  become  of  him  ?  What  could  be  his 
chance  of  success  in  life?  And  the  feelings  of  his  family — were 
they  to  be  disregarded?  It  was  dreadful  to  think  of;  wicked, 
selfish  ;  certain  to  cctoe  to  no  good. 

The  arguments  of  Morteira  having  failed,  we  need  not  ask  what 
chance  there  was  in  the  "  wild  and  whirling  words  "  of  a  family  (with 
its  feelings  unaccountably  disregarded)  making  any  change  in  his 
position.  Threats  were  tried  and  failed.  Then  a  bribe  was  tried : 
the  suasive  influence  of  money  would  surely  succeed  where  logic  failed  P 
A  pension  was  proposed  to  him  of  one  thousand  florins  annually,  on 
the  condition  of  his  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  sjniagogue, 
and  keeping  within  his  own  bosom  certain  troublesome  doubts.  The 
**  bad  example"  and  the  "scandal"  would  thus  be  avoided.  Nothing 
was  asked  of  him  more  than  is  asked  by  all  Churches^  when  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  punish,  and  are  weak  enough  to  wish  for  homage 
where  there  is  no  belief.  "  If  you  are  not  with  us,  do  at  least  pretend 
to  be  with  us ;  give  us  your  countenance,  if  not  your  heart."  To 
some  sensitive  consciences  this  is  an  appalling  request.  It  is  like  an 
echo  of  the  tempter's  voice.  Spinoza  had  one  of  these  sensitive 
consciences.  He  not  only  would  not  pretend  to  believe  what  he  did 
not  believe ;  he  was  hurt  at  the  supposition  that  he  could  be  bribed 
into  hypocrisy. 

We  can  understand  how  the  rage  of  the  rabbis  was  intensified  by 
this  refusal,  without,  however,  believing  that  they  instigated  the 
attempt  at  assassination  which  followed.  I,  for  my  part,  distinctly 
refuse  to  believe  that.  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  Jews  being 
morally  inferior  to  Christians  ;  and  although  fanatics  of  all  sects  have 
shown  themselves  remarkably  indiflerent  to  shedding  the  blood  of 
opponents,  they  need,  for  the  sake  of  their  consciences,  some  form  to 
legalise  or  legitimise  the  murder  they  decree.  They  cannot  look  into 
each  other's  faces,  and  propose  what  each  knows  will  be  a  murder. 

M^me  aux  yeux  de  Tinjuste  un  injuste  est  horrible.* 
The  action  of  public  bodies  must  be  public,  and  must  be  protected 

(1)  Boilean.  ^ 
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by  at  least  the  forms  of  legality  or  the  sophisms  of  "  a  higher  law."^ 
On  these  general  groimds,  therefore,  I  acquit  the  rabbis  of  having 
instigated  the  attempt.  Far  more  probable  is  the  supposition  that 
some  fanatic,  hearing  of  the  scandal  about  to  fall  upon  his  church, 
should  have  conceived  that  he  would  do  the  church  a  service  if  he 
arrested  the  scandal  with  his  knife. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  evening  on  returning  from  the  theatre 
Taccording  to  one  account j,  or  from  the  synagogue  (according  to 
another),  or,  as  Mr.  Froude  suggests,  probably  coming  to  his  home, 
which  was  behind  the  synagogue,  a  man  rushed  on  him  and  struck  at 
him  with  a  knife.  The  blow,  slanting  downwards,  only  tore  his  coat 
and  grazed  his  skin.  The  fanatic  escaped.  The  torn  coat  was 
preserved  by  Spinoza  as  a  memento  of  religious  amenity. 

Shortly  after  this  exhibition  of  individual  fanaticism  there  was 
another  and  more  imposing  exhibition  of  corporate  indignation  in 
the  solemn  process  of  Exconmiunication.  There  was  a  large  and 
agitated  crowd  in  the  SjTiagogue  as  the  tabernacle  wherein  were 
deposited  the  Books  of  the  Law  was  opened;  and  the  light  of 
numerous  candles  of  black  wax  streamed  upon  the  long  beards  and 
beaded  eyes  of  the  angry  faithful.  Morteira,  formerly  the  proud 
teacher,  now  the  irritat^l  priest,  ordered  sentence  of  execution  to  be 
passed.  The  chanter  rose  and  chanted  forth  in  loud  lugubrious 
accents  the  words  of  execration  and  of  banishment.  The  words  ran 
thus : — 

**  Accoi*ding  to  what  has  boon  docreod  in  the  Council  of  Angels,  and  defini- 
tively dotenninod  in  tho  Assembly  of  Saints,  wo  reject,  and  banish,  and  declare 
him  to  bo  cursod  and  oxcommunicatod,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  and  his 
Church,  by  virtue  of  tho  Hook  of  the  Law,  and  of  tho  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  Precepts  contained  therein.  Wo  pronounce  the  same  interdiction  used 
by  Joshua  with  respect  to  tho  city  of  Jericho ;  tho  same  curso  wherewith  Eliaha 
cursed  tlioso  wanton  and  insolent  children,  as  well  as  his  servant  Gehasi ;  the 
same  Anathema  used  by  Barak  with  res])ect  to  Meros  ;  the  same  Exoommimica- 
tion  used  anciently  by  tho  members  of  tho  Great  Council ;  and  which  Jehuda, 
tho  son  of  Ezokiol,  did  likewise  thunder  against  his  servant,  as  it  is  obserred 
in  tho  Gt)mara,  under  tho  title  IMuschim,  &c.  Lastly,  without  excepting  any 
of  the  curses,  anathemas,  inteidictions,  and  excommunications  which  have 
been  fulminated  from  the  time  of  Moses,  our  Lawgiver,  to  this  present  day, 
we  pronounce  them  all  in  tho  name  of  Achthariely  who  is  also  called  J*ihy  the 
Lord  of  Hosts ;  in  tho  name  of  tho  great  prince  Michael ;  in  the  name  of 
Metateroiiy  whose  name  is  like  that  of  his  master  ;^  in  the  name  of  SardaH' 
jphon^  whoso  ordinary  employment  consists  in  presenting  flowers  and  garlands 
to  his  master, — that  is,  in  offering  tho  prayers  of  tho  children  of  Israel  befiae 
the  throne  of  God.  Lastly,  in  that  name  which  contains  forty-two  letters,— 
namely,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  appeared  to  Mosos  in  the  bush ;  in  that  name 


(1)  Spinoza  has  expressed  this  in  tho  following  passage.  "  Ita  enim  hominum 
natiuum  constitutam  \'ideniufl,  ut  unusquisque  (sivo  rex  sive  subditiis  ait)  si  quid  tnipe 
commisit  factum  Buum  tahbus  circumstantiis  adomarc  studeat  ut  nihil  contra  justam  et 
decorum  commisisae  credatur." — Tractate  Theolog.-I\fli1icHJi,  c.  xii. 

(2)  Tho  letters  of  tho  word  Metateron  make  up  the  same  number  with  the  word 
Sehadai,  the  Almighty,  namely,  three  hundred  and  fourteen. 
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by  which  Moses  opened  and  divided  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  in  the  name 
of  Him  who  said,  I  am  that  I  am  and  who  shall  he  ;  by  the  mysterious  depths 
of  the  great  name  of  God  Jehovah  ;  by  His  Holy  Commandments  engrayed  upon 
the  two  Tables  of  the  Law.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and 
of  the  Globes,  Wheels,  mysterious  Beasts  which  Ezekiol  saw.  Let  him  'be 
cursed  by  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  sits  above  the  cherubim,  whoso  holy 
and  dreadful  name  was  pronounced  by  the  high  priest  in  the  groat  day  of  pro- 
pitiation. Let  him  be  cursed  in  heaven  and  earth  by  the  \Qxy  mouth  of  the 
Almighty  God.  Let  him  be  cursed  in  the  name  of  the  great  prince  Michael, 
in  the  name  of  Metateron,  whose  name  is  like  that  of  his  Master.  Let  him 
be  cursed  in  the  name  of  Achthariel  Jah,  who  presides  over  the  battles  from  the 
Lord ;  in  the  name  of  those  Holy  Beasts  and  mysterious  Wheels ;  let  him  bo 
cursed  by  the  veiy  mouth  of  the  sei'aphim ;  lastly,  let  him  be  cursed  in  the 
name  of  those  ministering  angels  who  are  always  in  the  presence  of  God  to 
serve  him  in  all  purity  and  holiness. 

**  Was  he  born  in  Nimn  (March),  a  month  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned 
to  Uriels  and  to  the  angels  of  his  company  ?  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the 
mouth  of  Uriel  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  angels  whereof  he  is  the  head. 

•*  Was  he  bom  in  Pjhr  (April),  a  month  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned 
to  Zephaniely  and  to  the  angels  of  his  company  ?  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the 
mouth  of  Zephaniel,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  angels  whereof  he  is  the  head. 

•*  Was  he  bom  in  Hirau  (May),  a  month  the  dii-ection  of  which  belongs  to 
Amniel  i    Let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

"Was  he  bom  in  Thivinmus  (June),  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned  to 
Peniel .?    Let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

**  Was  he  bom  in  Ahh  (July),  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned  to  Barkielf 
Let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

**  Was  he  bom  in  Elul  (August),  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned  to  PerieU 
Let  him  be  cm*sed,  &c. 

**  Was  he  bom  in  Tisri  (September),  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned  to 
Zuriel  i    Let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

"Was  he  bom  in  Marcheseh  (October),  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned  to 
Zachariel  I    Let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

•*  Was  he  bom  in  Hulea  (November),  the  diiection  of  which  is  assigned  to 
Adoniil  I    Let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

"Was  he  bom  in  Tevat  (December),  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned  to 
Anael  f    Let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

"Was  he  bom  in  Schevat  (January),  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned  to 
Gabriel  f    Let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

"  Was  he  bom  in  Adar  (February),  the  direction  of  which  is  assigned  to 
Rumiel,  and  to  those  of  his  company  ?  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of 
Bnmiel,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  angels  of  whom  he  is  the  head. 

"  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seven  Angels  who  preside  over  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  and  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  angels  who  follow  them 
and  fight  under  their  banners.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  Four  Angels  who 
preside  over  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  angels 
who  follow  them  and  fight  under  their  banners.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  seven  principalities.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
prince  of  the  Law,  whose  name  is  Crown  and  Seal.  In  a  word,  let  him  be 
cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  strong,  powerful,  and  dreadful  God. 

"  We  beseech  the  great  God  to  confound  such  a  man,  and  to  hasten  the  day 
of  his  destruction.  May  God,  the  God  of  Spirits,  depress  him  under  all  flesh, 
extirpate,  destroy,  exterminate,  and  annihilate  him.  The  secret  judgments  of 
the  Lord,  the  most  contagious  storms  and  winds  fall  upon  the  head  of  impious 
men ;  the  exterminating  angels  will  fall  upon  them.  Which  way  soever  the 
impious  man  turn,  he  will  never  find  anything  but  contradiction,  obstacles,  and 
curses.  His  soul  at  his  death  will  forsake  his  body,  being  delivered  up  to  the 
quickest  sense  of  fear,  horror,  and  anguish ;   it  will  then  be  impossible  for  him 
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to  avoid  the  blow  of  death  and  the  judgments  of  God.  God  sondes  the  sharpe&t 
and  most  violent  eyilH  upon  him.  Lot  him  perish  by  the  sword,  by  a  burning 
fever,  by  a  consnimption,  being  dried  up  by  fire  within  and  covered  with  leprosy 
and  impost humes  without.  Let  God  pursue  him  till  he  be  entirely  rooted  out 
and  destroyed.  The  sword  of  the  impious  man  shaU  be  pierced  through  his 
own  breivst ;  his  bow  shall  be  broken.  He  will  be  like  the  straw  which  is 
scattered  about  by  the  wind.  The  angel  of  the  liOrd  will  pursue  him.  in  dark- 
ness, in  slii)p(^r^'  j)laces,  where  the  paths  of  the  T^-icked  arc.  His  destruction 
will  fall  upon  him  at  the  time  when  he  does  not  expect  it ;  he  will  find  himstlf 
taken  in  the  snare  which  ho  had  laid  in  private  for  others.  Being  driven  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  he  "viill  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness.  Oppression 
and  anj^iish  will  seize  him  on  eveiy  side.  His  eyes  shall  see  his  condemnation. 
He  vdW  drink  the  cup  of  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  whose  curses  will  cotct 
him  at  his  garments.  The  eailh  vdW  swallow  him  up.  God  will  extirpate  and 
shut  him  for  over  out  of  his  house.  Let  God  never  forgive  him  his  sins.  Let 
the  wmth  and  indignation  of  the  Lord  surround  him  and  smoke  for  ever  on  his 
head.  Let  all  the  curses  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  fall  ui>on  him.  Let 
Gotl  blot  him  out  of  his  book.  Let  God  separate  him  to  his  own  destruction 
froni  all  the  tribes  of  Isi-ael,  and  give  him  for  his  lot  all  the  curses  contained 
in  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

*'As  for  you  who  are  still  living,  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  who  blessed 
Abniham,  l^iiac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  David,  Solomon,  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
and  so  many  good  men  evei-j'whero  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles.  May  it 
plea'^o  the  great  God  to  shower  his  blessings  uix)n  this  whole  assembly,  and  upon 
all  other  holy  assemblies,  and  the  members  thereof.  God  keep  them  under  his 
holy  protection.  God  pi-esene  them  in  his  great  mercy,  and  deliver  them  from 
all  sorts  of  misery  and  oppression.  God  grant  them  all  a  great  many  years ;  let 
him  bless  and  prosper  all  their  undertakings.  Lastly,  may  the  great  God 
shortly  grant  them  that  Delivorance  which  they  "with  all  Israel  expect :  and 
thus  let  his  good  will  and  i)leasure  be  fulfilled.     ^4 //<''/*." ^ 

A\liile  tliese  curses  were  chanted  forth  from  one  side,  the  thriUing 
sounds  of  a  trumpet  accompanied  them  at  intervals  from  the  other. 
Tlie  black  ciindles  were  reversed,  and  made  to  melt  drop  by  drop  into 
a  huge  tub  fillecl  with  blood.  This  sjTnbol  made  the  spectators 
shudder,  and  when  the  close  came,  and  the  lights  were  all  suddenly 
immersed  in  the  blood,  a  cr\'  of  execration  rose  from  all,  and  in  that 
darkness  rose  shouts  of  **  Amen  !  '*  to  the  curses. 

Amsterdam,  at  least  the  Jewish  part  of  it,  was  in  an  uproar ;  but 
the  young  man  who  had  been  cursed  thus  particularly  was  probablj 
not  much  troublcKi.  Black  candles  melting  in  blood,  lugubrious 
chant ings  of  detailed  curses,  with  trumpet  accompaniments,  might 
terrify  those  who  believed  that  God  would  certainly  fulfil  all  the 
intentions  which  Rabbis  attributed  to  him — believed  in  the  wrath  and 
ferocity,  the  merciless  lust  of  vengeance,  which  they,  personifying 
their  own  passions,  attributed  to  the  Creator  ;  but  such  cursings  were 

(1)  The  formula  of  excomminiication  I  have  found  nowhere  but  in  the  little  vorfr 
called  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writimjh  of  Spinoza,  published  in  London,  1720,  which 
none  of  the  latter  -writers  seem  to  have  known.  It  contains  an  abbreidation  of  the  life 
by  Colerus,  and  a  slight  analysis  of  the  Trnctatus  ITtcolof/ico-Politieus.  It  hks  only 
ninety-six  pages  of  large  print ;  and  was  published  for  one  shilling.*  The  form  oi 
excommunication  printed  by  Vlotcn  in  the  Stfj^plepnentum,  is  only  an  ahridgment  of  thit 
quoted  in  the  text ;  whether  this  abridgment  were  made  in  the  copy  paper  to  SpuDOOi 
or  whether  it  were  made  by  the  chief  Kabbi  at  the  ceremony,  is  not  clear. 
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no  more  than  fetid  breath  to  one  whose  conceptions  of  the  Creator 
•were  of  a  higher  kind,  whose  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
placid  resignation  to  God's  will  was  more  than  a  tradition,  more  than 
a  profession,  a  deep  conviction  working  through  his  life. 

III. 

So  much  of  the  outward  life  we  know  ;  of  the  inward  life  we  know 
nothing.  £uno  Fischer  is  probably  warranted  in  the  assumption 
that  it  was  to  the  influence  of  Descartes  that  Spinoza  owed  his 
emancipation  from  rabbinical  ideas ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  on  the 
subject.  Nor  do  we  know  how  he  fared  when  banished  from  the 
Jew^ish  community  and  his  family.  His  isolation  was  great.  Excluded 
from  the  society  of  Jews  he  found  no  refuge  in  that  of  Christians ; 
nor  had  he  at  first  a  select  circle  of  sjTnpathising  friends  to  whom  he 
could  turn :  these  came  later  on.  There  were,  indeed,  one  or  two 
from  whom  he  might  have  received  sympathy :  one  of  these  was 
Tanden  Ende,  the  physician  and  philologist,  from  whom  he  had 
learned  Latin  and  (it  is  conjectured)  philosophy,  and  (as  I  conjec- 
ture) gained  that  acquaintance  with  anatomy  and  physiology  which> 
although  never  obtruded,  is  nevertheless  discernible  in  his  writings.^ 
Vanden  Ende  had  a  daughter  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  taught 
Spinoza  Latin,  but  as  she  was  only  a  child  of  twelve  at  the  date  of  the 
Excommimication,  1656,  inexorable  chronologj"  refuses  its  countenance 
to  that  myth.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  of  Spinoza's 
having  been  jilted  by  this  Clara  Maria  for  one  Kerckrinck,  a  Ham- 
burgh merchant,  who  wooed  and  won  her  with  pearl  necklaces  (a  story 
which  has  been  elevated  into  romance  by  Auerbach),  it  would  be 
drfficidt  to  decide.  He  himself  spoke  of  the  affection  he  had  borne 
her ;  but  considering  that  she  refused  to  marry  Kerckrinck  until  he 
had  come  over  to  her  religion,  we  cannot  suppose  that  she  would 
have  listened  to  Spinoza,  who  had  discarded  all  religious  forms.  And 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  suggestion  of  his  Jewish  biographer, 
Philipson,  that  it  was  this  idea  of  a  Jew  marrying  a  Christian  which 
led  him  to  meditate  on  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Religion  in  the 
abstract,  whence  he  rose  through  Love  to  Philosophy  P 

Love  seems  to  have  played  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  this 
thinker's  life.  He  tells  us  himself  that  it  was  another  mistress  to 
whom  he  was  devoted.  In  a  fragment  entitled  *'  On  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Intellect,"  which  was  his  first  work,  there  is  this  passage, 
which  has  biographical  significance : — 

**  Experience  having  taugkt  mo  that  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  aro  vain 
and  fatilo ;  and  that  those  things  wliich  I  dreaded  wore  only  in  themsolyos  good 
or  bad  according  as  they  moved  my  soul,  I  finally  resolved  on  inqnii'ing  if  there 


(1)  There  are  many  slight  indications  scattered  through  his  works,  but  the  best 
eTidence  is  that  he  never  commits  himself  by  ignorant  statements  in  these  matters. 
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was  anything  truly  good  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  conununicatcd  to  man, 
a  good  which,  everything  else  being  rejected,  could  fill  the  aoul  entirely; 
whether,  in  short,  that  good  existed  which  if  possessed  could  give  supreme 
and  eternal  happiness.  I  say,  1  finally  resolved^  because  at  first  it  seemed 
inconf?idcrate  to  renounce  the  good  which  was  certain  for  a  g^reater  good  which 
was  uncertain.  I  pondered  on  the  advantages  which  accrued  from  reputation 
and  wealth,  all  of  which  I  must  renounce  if  I  would  seriously  undertake  the 
search  after  another  object,  and  which,  if  happiness  chanced  to  belong  to  these 
advantages,  I  should  necessarily  see  escape  me ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
happiness  belongs  to  other  objects  and  I  sought  happiness  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  then  also  should  I  miss  it.  I  therefore  resolved  this  in  my  mind; 
whether  it  were  posssible  for  me  to  regulate  my  life  according  to  a  new  role, 
or  at  any  rate  ascertain  the  existence  of  such  a  rule,  without  ohanfflug  the 
actual  order  of  my  life — a  thing  which  I  have  often  in  vain  attempted.  For 
those  things  which  most  frequently  occur  in  life,  and  in  which  men,  judging 
from  their  acts,  think  supreme  happiness  consists,  may  be  reduced  to  three, 
rich 8^  hononrSf  and  plmsurts  of  the  sensca.'^  By  these  three  the  mind  is  so 
occupied  it  is  scarcely  able  to  think  of  any  other  good.  Pleasures  of  sense, 
esi>ecially,  so  absorb  the  mind  that  it  reposes  in  them,  and  thus  is  prevented 
fi*om  thinking  of  anything  else.  But  after  fruition  follows  sadness,  which  if 
it  does  not  absorb  the  mind  at  least  distiu'bs  and  deadens  it.  The  search  after 
riches  and  honours  also  occupies  the  mind,  especially  when  sought  for  their 
ovni  sake,  as  if  they  constituted  hapjuness.  Repentance  does  not  follow  richoe 
and  honouis  as  it  follows  sensuous  i)leasures ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  we 
])Ossess  of  them  the  greater  is  our  pleasiu-e,  and  consequently  the  greater  our 
desire  to  increase  them.  Honoiu',  or  i*eputation,  is  a  serious  impediment, 
because  to  attain  it  we  must  dii-ect  our  lives  according  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
avoiding  what  the  -vulgtir  avoid,  seeking  what  men  seek.  "When,  therefore, 
I  saw  the  obstacles  which  hindered  me  from  following  a  rule  of  conduct 
difforent  from  the  oi*dinary  rule,  and  saw  how  great  was  the  antagomsm  be- 
tween the  two,  I  was  forced  to  iuijuire  which  of  the  two  would  be  most  useful 
to  me  ;  for,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  seemed  to  be  abandoning  the  certain  for  the 
uncertain.  But  after  meditating  thereupon  I  found,  first,  that  in  giving  up 
the  ordinary'  advantages  I  really  renounced  only  an  uncertain  good  for  another 
equally  micertain,  the  latter,  however,  being  only  uncertain  as  to  the  possibility 
of  my  attaining  it.  After  assiduous  meditation  I  found  that  I  was  only  quitting 
certain  e\'ils  for  a  certain  good.  For  I  saw  I  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  which 
forced  me  to  seek  a  remedy,  even  an  uncertain  one;  as  a  man  in  sickness, 
seeing  certain  death  before  him  unless  something  be  done,  will  seize  at  any 
remedy,  however  vague,  for  in  that  is  all  his  hope.  And,  indeed,  all  those 
things  which  the  -vulgar  seek  were  not  only  unable  to  furnish  mo  with  a  remedy, 
but  were  obstacles,  because  they  are  frequently  the  very  causes  of  the  ruin  of 
those  who  possess  them,  and  always  of  those  who  are  possessed  by  them. 
Many  are  the  examples  of  those  who  have  sufibred  pei*secution,  nay,  death,  on 
account  of  theii-  wealth,  or  who,  in  the  hope  of  gain,  have  exposed  themselves 
to  perils,  and  paid  for  their  folly  with  their  lives.  Nor  are  there  fewer  examples 
of  men  who,  in  the  pui-suit  of  honours,  or  in  defending  them,  have  become  most 
miserable.  Lastly,  there  are  imuunerable  examples  of  those  who  by  excess  of 
sensual  pleasures  have  accelerated  their  death.  Hence  the  evil  seems  to  me  to 
arise  from  this ;  that  all  our  happiness  and  unhappiness  depends  solely  on  the 
quality  of  the  object  which  we  desire.  For  those  things  which  are  not  desired 
arouse  neither  quarrels  nor  sorrow  if  they  escape  us,  nor  envy  when  others 
l^ossess  them,  neither  feai'  nor  hate,  in  a  word,  no  conunotion  of  the  mind; 


(1)  Spinoza*8  language  is  stronger,  but  to  translate  more  literally  would,  perhapiy 
mislead  ;  he  says  :  Divitias,  honorem^  atque  Ubidinem, 
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wherexis  all  those  evils  belong  to  our  attachment  to  perishable  things,  such  as 
those  just  spoken  of.  But  love  of  what  is  eternal  and  infinite  nourishes  the 
mind  with  joy  only,  and  is  never  touched  "^dth  sorrow,  and  it  is  this  good  so 
eminently  desirable  that  all  men  should  seek.  Yet  it  was  not  without  meaning 
that  I  said,  to  consider  the  matter  seriously.  For  although  I  clearly  perceived 
this  in  my  mind,  I  could  not  banish  all  love  of  wealth,  honours,  and  sensual 
pleasures.  But  I  found  that  so  long  as  my  mind  was  occupied  with  these 
thoughts,  so  long  was  it  turned  away  from  passions,  and  seriously  meditated 
the  new  rule  of  life,  which  was  to  me  a  great  consolation.  For  thus  I  saw 
that  these  evils  were  not  incurable ;  and,  although  at  first  these  serious  moments 
were  rare  and  brief,  yet  afterwards  as  the  tnie  good  became  better  known  they 
became  more  frequent  and  more  durable,  especially  when  I  saw  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  glory,  and  sensual  pleasures  was  fatal  so  long  as  these  wore 
sought  for  their  own  sakes  and  not  as  means  to  an  end.  K,  indeed,  they  are 
sought  as  means,  then  they  have  their  value  and  do  little  hurt ;  on  the  contraiy, 
they  are  very  useful  towards  the  proposed  end. 

**  Here  let  me  say  what  I  mean  by  the  true  good  and  what  is  the  supreme 
good.  To  understand  these  rightly  it  must  be  noted  that  good  and  evil  are  only 
relative,  so  that  one  and  the  same  thing  may  be  called  good  or  evil  according  to 
its  different  aspects ;  and  the  same  of  perfection  and  imperfection.  Nothing 
considered  in  itself  can  be  called  pferfect  or  imperfect ;  as  wo  shall  understand 
when  we  see  how  all  things  exist  according  to  the  external  order  and  according 
to  the  certain  laws  of  nature.  But  as  human  weakness  cannot  follow  this 
eternal  order  by  its  own  thought,  and  meanwhile  man  conceives  a  human 
nature  much  surpassing  his  own,  to  the  height  of  which  nothing  seems  to 
prevent  his  arriving,  he  is  incited  to  seek  the  means  of  aniving  at  this  perfec- 
tion, and  everything  which  seems  to  lead  there  is  called  by  him  the  true  good. 
But  the  supreme  good  would  be  for  him  and  others,  if  possible,  to  enjoy  this 
higher  nature.  And  what  is  this  ?  We  shall  hereafter  show  that  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  union  of  the  mind  with  all  nature.  This  then  is  the  end  I 
must  seek :  to  acquire  this  higher  human  nature  and  use  every  effoi-t  for  others 
to  acquire  it  also ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  for  my  hai)piness  that  many 
others  should  think  with  me,  so  that  their  intellects  and  their  desires  should 
accord  with  mine ;  for  which  two  things  are  necessary :  firsts  to  understand 
Nature  so  as  to  be  able  to  acquire  this  higher  human  nature ;  next,  to  form 
such  a  society  as  will  admit  of  the  greatest  number  arriving  easily  and  securely 
at  such  perfection.  Therefore  our  tasks  are  a  moral  philosophy  and  the  eduai- 
Hon  of  children  ;  and,  as  health  is  a  not  unimportant  means  for  the  end  we  have 
in  view,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  must  be  added ;  and,  as  the  arts  make 
many  difficult  things  easy,  and  aid  us  by  saving  our  labour  and  time,  we  must 
not  omit  mechanics.  But  above  all  must  be  sought  a  method  of  improving  the 
understanding,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  correct  it  from  the  beginning,  so  that, 
warned  against  error,  it  may  know  clearly." 

This  passage  must  not  be  read  as  mere  oratorical  preamble,  but 
as  the  serious  expression  of  his  conviction.  His  life  testifies  to  its 
sincerity.  "What  he  said,  he  did ;  what  he  wTote  in  philosophic 
treatises  he  tried  to  live  in  philosophic  earnestness.  He  was  very 
poor,  and  was  often  tempted — tempted  by  money,  tempted  by  vanity, 
tempted  by  his  senses ;  but  these  lures  were  powerless.  It  was  not 
w^th  him  as  it  is,  imhappily,  with  so  many  of  us  who  mean  to  live  a 
noble  life,  and  wish  to  act  up  to  our  best  convictions,  but  who  find  that 
the  allurements  which  are  easily  vanquished  while  they  remain  at  a 
certain  distance,  become  our  masters  when  they  press  closely  on  us. 
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Spinoza  was  a  "  God-intoxicated  man "  not  only  in  the  ardours  of 
speculative  activity,  but  in  the  conflict  of  daily  life,  believing  in  God 
as  an  ever-present*reality.  Amidst  temptation  he  continued  steadfast 
to  the  divinity  of  those  aspirations  which  in  solitude  his  soid  had 
seen  to  be  divine.  Many  men  before  and  since  have  been  poor  and 
obscure,  have  despised  wealth,  have  been  careless  of  fame,  even  when, 
they  have  shown  no  touch  of  vain-gloriousness  in  their  contempt  and 
noisy  independence  ;  but  not  many  have  been  ofiercd  the  opulence  and 
glory  they  despised,  and  have  continued,  after  the  offers,  to  leave  them 
disregarded  and  untouched.  Many  men  have  written  eloquently 
and  sincerely  of  quitting  the  perishable  things  of  this  world  for 
Truth  ;  but  few  have  shown  an  equal  earnestness  in  translating  this 
eloquence  into  conduct.  Spinoza  was  one  of  the  few  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  this  should  be  known,  Ixxjause  the  deep  repugnance  which  is  fek 
against  his  speculative  opinions  arises  less  from  a  sense  of  their 
falsehood,  than  from  a  belief  that  such  opinions  cannot  enter  the 
mind  without  necessarily  dissolving  all  moral  principles.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  avowing  that  many  of  Spinoza's  conclusions  are  suck  as 
must  shock  all  Christians,  and  most  Theists,  that  to  him  even  more 
than  to  Kant  should  be  applied  the  epithet  of  **  all  shattering  "  (aiki 
zcrm(iliu€nde)y  that  logically  there  is  but  a  trivial  distinction  between 
his  Acosmism,  which  makes  God  the  one  universal  being,  and 
Atheism,  which  makes  the  cosmos  the  one  xmiversal  existence. 
Observe,  I  say  **  logically  "  there  is  but  little  difference  ;  spiritually, 
the  difference  is  profound.  His  Acosmism  may  r/enote  what  is  scaroelT 
distinguishable  from  Atheism  ;  it  ro/motes  something  utterly  opposed 
to  Atheism  ;  and  we  know  that  he  explicitly  and  emphatically  repu- 
diated Atheism.  The  horror  which  many  feel  at  his  opinions  is 
entirely  due  to  the  rooted  prejudice  that  morality  is  inseparable  from 
certain  special  dogmas  which,  if  rojecte<l,  leave  the  man  a  prey  to  aU 
animal  and  ignoble  passions.  But  no  one  was  more  rigorous  than  he 
in  the  subjection  of  all  passions  and  all  egoisms  to  the  love  of  God 
and  obedience  to  the  Divine  vnVL,  The  love  of  God  is  ever>'where 
proclaimed  the  highest  good,  the  noblest  aim,  the  only  source  of 
permanent  felicity.  And  when  Isaac  Orobio  accused  him  of  getting 
rid  of  all  Religion  in  the  escape  from  superstition,  he  gravely  asked, 
"Is  it  to  cast  off  Religion  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  supreme  good, 
and  to  love  him  with  singleness  of  soul,  which  love  must  constitaf^ 
our  highest  felicity,  our  most  perfect  freedom  ?  That  the  reward  of 
virtue  is  virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  ignorance  and  impotence  is 
ignorance  ?  and  that  every  one  should  love  his  neighbour  and  obey 
the  laws?"l     He  denied  that  true  morality  has  its  basis  in  fear  of 

(1)  "An  qiurso,  ille  omnem  religionem  exuit,  qui  Dcum  sommiim  bcmum  agno- 
sccndum  statuit,  eundomque  liboro  aniiiio  ut  talcm  amondum  't  et  quod  in  hoc  solo 
nostra  summa  felicitas  Bummaque  libcrtas  consistit  r    porro  quod  prsDxniimi  Tiitotis  si* 
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punishment.     To  substitute  that  fear  for  the  love  of  God  is  to  show 
that  we  love  something  better  than  God. 

Spinoza  shocks  those  who  regard  him  from  an  antagonistic  stand- 
ing point.  No  sooner  is  the  mind  disengaged  from  the  trammels  of 
old  preju^Jice  than  we  learn  to  look  on  his  arguments  as  on  the  argu- 
ments of  Parmenides  or  Algazel ;  we  ask  whether  they  are  true  or 
fiilse,  whether  they  can  be  taken  up  into  our  philosophy,  or  rejected 
from  it  ?  This  is  the  attitude  of  Germany.  To  some  extent  it 
is  the  attitude  of  France.  It  will  become  the  attitude  of  England. 
For  myself  I  cannot  accept  Spinoza's  system ;  but  I  see  how  it  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  his  own  pure  morality,  and  do  not  fear 
lest  it  should  disturb  the  morality  of  any  one  who  could  conscien- 
tiously adopt  it.  I  reject  all  ontological  schemes,  and  deny  the 
competence  of  the  ontological  method ;  but  if  we  are  to  employ  that 
method,  and  put  our  trust  in  its  conclusions,  the  results  of  Spinozism 
are  quite  as  capable  of  dovetailing*  with  the  needs  of  a  noble  life  as 
any  other  system. 

And  here  I  may  make  a  remark  of  general  application,  namely, 
that  the  incalculable  importance  of  morality  so  presses  itself  upon 
consideration  at  every  turn,  and  necessarily  forms  so  large  a  part  of 
every  thinker's  meditations,  that  no  rational  system  can  be  con- 
structed which  does  not  conform  itself  to  the  highest  prevalent 
conceptions  of  the  moral  law ;  and  hence  we  may  observe,  as  a  rule, 
that  in  proportion  as  a  speculative  system  departs  from  the  prin- 
ciples currently  accepted  in  philosophy,  it  seeks  to  gain  increased 
support  fipom  morality,  thus  recovering  the  hold  of  men's  minds  in 
one  direction  which  it  has  given  up  in  the  other.  If  this  be  so,  it 
shows  how  misguided  is  the  anger  which  assails  a  new  thought  from 
terror  at  its  moral  consequences.  Our  first  question  should  never 
be.  To  what  will  this  lead  ?  but.  Is  this  true  ? 

IV. 

Spinoza  gained  his  livelihood  by  glass  polishing.  The  ndes  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  enjoin  the  necessity  of  learning  some  mechanical  art, 
as  well  as  the  Law.  It  was  not  enough  for  a  Rabbi  to  be  a  scholar, 
he  must  also  have  at  command  the  means  of  subsistence.  Spinoza, 
fond  of  optics,  had  learned  the  art  of  polishing  lenses;  and  he 
acquired  a  certain  celebrity  for  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship, 
as  we  see  in  a  letter  from  Leibnitz.  He  also  relaxed  his  mind 
occasionally  with  employing  his  pencil.  Colerus  had  a  portfolio  of 
portraits  by  him  of  several  distinguished  men ;  among  these  was  a 
sketch  of  Spinoza  himself,  in  the  dress  of  Masaniello. 

ipsa  viiius,  stultitiaQ  autem  ct  impotcntia^  supplicium  sit  ipsa  stultitia  F  ot  dcniquc  qnod 
nnusquisquc  proximum  suum  amarc  debet  et  mandatissinmna)  ix>tcstatis  obcdircr" — 
£pist.  XUX.,  p.  294. 
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In  IGGO  we  find  him  living  in  Rhynsburg,  near  Tieyden;  and 
there  among  his  friends  we  notice  Henry  Oldenburg,  who  had  been 
the  Hague  consul  in  London,  when  Cromwell  was  Protector.  He  was 
also  the  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Boyle,  and  helped  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  verj^  first  paper  in 
the  Transactions  of  that  now  illustrious  society  bears  his  signature. 
He  writes  from  London  to  Spinoza  in  the  year  1661,  recalling  their 
pleasant  discussions  on  God,  thought,  extension,  the  union  of  the 
body  and  soul,  and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Bacon. ^ 

Another  friend  is  Simon  de  Vries,  who  was  true  to  hinn  through 
life,  and  whose  veneration  is  prettily  expressed-  in  that  passage  of  a 
letter  wherein  he  exclaims,  "  Thrice  happy  is  the  young  man  living 
in  the  same  house  with  you,  who  can  see  you  at  breakfiist  and 
dinner,  who  can  walk  with  you,  and  listen  to  you  on  the  highest 
subjects."  L'^pon  which  Spinoza  characteristically  replies,  "You 
need  not  envy  my  young  inmate,  against  whom  I  jealously  guard 
myself,  and  to  whom  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  and  other  friends  will 
not  communicate  my  opinions  until  he  has  grown  more  ripe  for 
them.  At  present  he  is  too  childish  and  volatile,  impelled  rather  by 
curiosity  than  love  of  truth.  But  I  hope  that  he  will  put  aside 
these  faults  as  he  grows  older ;  nay,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  his 
disposition,  I  feel  sure  of  this,  and  on  this  accoimt  I  take  great 
pains  with  him."^  It  was  this  young  man  that  Spinoza  instructed 
in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  for  his  use  he  began  the  composi- 
tion of  the  **  Principles  of  Descartes  geometrically  demonstrated ; "  not 
for  Simon  de  Vries,  as  is  commonly  said.  This  work  was  afterwards 
completed,  and  an  appendix  added,  in  which  Spinoza  indicates  his 
chief  points  of  divergence  from  Descartes.  It  was  published  by 
Meyer  in  1664,  and  produced  considerable  stir  among  the  Cartesians. 

He  left  RhjTisburg  for  the  Hague,  and  there  among  his  warm 
friends  was  the  celebrated  and  unfortimate  Grand  Pensioner,  Jean  de 
Witt.  "  In  all  Holland,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  **  there  were  none  like 
these  two ;  they  had  found  each  other  now,  and  they  loved  each  other 
as  only  good  men  love.  From  him  Spinoza  accepted  a  pension,  not  a 
very  enormous  one — some  thirty-five  pounds  a  year ;  the  only  thing 
of  the  kind  he  ever  did  accept.  Perhaps  because  De  Witt  was  the 
only  person  he  had  met  who  exactly  understood  what  it  was,  and 
weighed  such  favours  at  their  exact  worth,  neither  less  nor  more." 

This  interpretation  is  consistent  v^dth  all  we  know  of  Spinoza.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  his  two  sisters,  Rebecca  and  Miriam,  tried  to 
keep  him  from  his  inheritance,  probably  thinking  that  an  excom- 
municated heretic  had  no  claim  on  the  money  of  the  faithful.  He 
appealed  against  them  in  a  court  of  law ;  gained  his  cause,  and 

(1)  SPDfOZA:  Epist,  I 

(2)  Vlotbx  :  Sitpplemcfifum,  p.  295. 
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having  thus  satisfied  his  sense  of  justice,  gave  up  the  contested 
property  as  a  free  gift,  thus  saving  his  sisters  from  fraud  and  him- 
self from  an  indignity.  Later  in  life  his  aflfectionate  pupil,  Simon 
de  Vries,  brought  him  a  thousand  florins,  entreating  him  to  accept 
it  as  a  slight  payment  of  the  heavy  debt  the  pupil  owed  the  teacher. 
Spinoza  laughingly  assured  him  that  he  was  in  no  need  of  money, 
and  that  such  a  simi  would  turn  his  head.  Simon  then  made  a  will, 
bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  property  to  Spinoza,  who,  on  hearing 
of  it,  at  once  set  off  for  Amsterdam  to  remonstrate  against  an  act  so 
unjust  to  Simon's  brother.  His  arguments  prevailed.  The  will  was 
destroyed,  and  the  brother  finally  inherited.  Now  came  a  struggle 
of  generosity.  The  heir  protested  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
property  unless  he  were  allowed  to  settle  five  hundred  florins  a 
year  on  the  disinterested  friend ;  and,  after  some  debate,  Spinoza 
agreed  to  accept  three  hundred. 

In  1673  Karl  Ludwig,  the  Elector  Palatine,  anxious  to  secure  so 
illustrious  a  thinker,  offered  him  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Heidel- 
berg. But  whatever  allurement  there  might  otherwise  have  been  in 
such  a  proposal  was  destroyed  by  the  intimation  that  the  lElector 
hoped  he  would  avoid  collision  with  existing  creeds.  "  I  have  never 
had  any  intention  of  teaching  in  public,"  replied  the  philosopher, 
"  and  if  I  give  my  time  to  expounding  the  first  questions  of  philo- 
sophy, I  shall  perhaps  not  be  able  to  make  any  advances  in  its 
deeper  questions  as  I  desire.  Nor  do  I  exactly  imderstand  within 
what  limits  my  philosophy  can  be  made  to  avoid  collision  with 
established  creeds.  Schisms  do  not  arise  so  much  from  a  genuine 
love  of  religion,  as  from  the  interests  and  passions,  and  from  that  love 
of  contradiction  which  prompts  men  to  falsify  and  anathematise  even 
what  is  true."^  And,  therefore,  the  professorship  was  declined. 
Louis  XIV.  offered  him  a  pension  if  he  would  dedicate  his  next 
work  to  him,  but  received  for  answer  that  the  philosopher  had  no 
intention  of  dedicating  anything  to  his  Majesty. 

From  these  examples  we  may  conclude  that  his  acceptance  of  the 
pension  from  De  Witt  was  grounded  on  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
motives  and  the  character  of  his  friend.  There  is  often  as  much 
generosity  in  accepting  as  in  conferring  an  obligation  ;  and  as  much 
vanity  as  independence  in  its  rejection.  All  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  existing  relations,  and  the  character  of  the  friends. 

A  little  incident,  imnoticed  by  his  biographers,  but  interesting  as 
an  indication  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  those  days,  may  here  be 
related.  If  there  is  an  error  one  might  have  expected  the  clear  and 
penetrating  intellect  of  Spinoza  to  have  seen  through,  it  is  the  error 

(1)  ".  .  .  .  Quippe  schiamata  non  tarn  ex  ardenti  religionis  studio  oriunhir  quam 
ex  xKno  hominum  affectu  vel  contradicendi  studio,  quo  omnia  etsi  rccte  dicta  sint, 
dcpravare  et  damnare  sclent." — Epist,  LIV.,  p.  304. 

VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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of  the  Alchemists ;    but  this  expectation  is  grounded  on  a  miscon- 
ception.     Alchemy  seems  absurd  to   us  because  the   experimental 
method  has  abundantly  shown  that  the  processes  of  the  alchemists 
were  futile.     In  those  days  it  seemed  plausible  enough ;    and  that 
which  conquered  the  assent  of  eminent  men,  was  not  scientific  deduc- 
tion, but  a  striking  fact.     J.  F.  Schweitzer  (known  in  Europe  by  his 
Latinised  name  of  Helvetius)  was  then  physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  notorious  as  an  antagonist  of  the  alchemists.     It  was^ 
therefore,  their  interest  to  convert  him.     On  the  27th  of  December, 
1666,  he  received  the  visit  of  a  stranger,  who  declined  to  give  his 
name,  but  who  came,  he  said,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  between 
Helvetius    and  Kenelm  Digby,  and  was    prepared    with    material 
proofe  of  the  existence  of  the  philosopher's  stone.     After  a  sharp  di&- 
cussion,  the  stranger  handed    him  an    extremely  small  portion  of 
yellow  metallic  powder,  haA^ng  the  aspect  of  sulphur,  assuring  him 
it  would   transmute   an  ounce  and  a-half  of  lead  into    gold.    He 
departed.     Helvetius,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  made  the  experi- 
ment.    To  his  astonishm^t  it  succeeded.     There  was  the  ingot  of 
gold,  which  all  the  goldsmiths  and  assayers  of  the  Hague  pronounced 
to  be  pure.     He  wbs  startled  into  credulity.     The  fact  mastered  him, 
as  striking  &cts  so  often  master  imperfect  scepticism.     He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  whole  adventure,  and  avowed  his  faith  in  the  alchemy 
which  hitherto  he  had  derided.     This  made  no  Utde  stir.     Among 
the  rest  Spinoza  was  eager  for  precise  details,  and  we  have  a  letter 
from  him  dated  25th  of  March,  1667,  in  which  he  says,  "  Your  last 
letter  of  the  14th  reached  me  safely,  but  various  causes  prevented  my 
replying  at  once.     I  spoke  to  Vossius  about  the  Helvetius  a£Qair,  and 
he  burst  out  laughing,  wondering  how  I  could  occupy  myself  about 
such  trivialities.     But  I,  disregarding  this  contempt,  went  to  the 
goldsmith  who  had  assayed  the  gold,  and  whose  name  is  Brechtett 
He  assured  me  that,  in  spite  of  Vossius,  the  gold  during  the  fusion 
increased  in  weight  on  some  silver  being  thrown  into  the  cruci- 
ble ;  hence,  as  he  firmly  believes,  this  gold  which  changes  silver  into 
gold  must  contain  something  peculiar  in  itself.     Not  he  alone,  bat 
divers  other  persons  who  were  present  at  the  time  assured  me  thai 
such  was  the  case.     After  this  I  went  to  Helvetius,  who  showed  me 
the  gold  and  the  crucible  still  having  a  little  gold  attached  to  its 
inside ;  and  told  me  that  he  had  strewn  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
on  the  molten  lead.      He  added  that  it  was  his  intention  to  publish  a 
brief  history  of  the  afl^ir.     This  is  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of 
the  matter." 

The  trick  which  imposed  upon  Helvetius  was  adroit,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  was  too  imperfect,  and  the  nature  of  experimental 
evidence  too  little  understood,  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  trick 
Spinoza,  like  the  others,  seems  to  have  relied  upon  the  purely  irrele- 
vant testimony  of  goldsmiths  and  bystanders ;    and  on  similar  testi- 
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many    spirit-rapping,   witchcraft,   and   other    delusions   have  been 
credited. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  considerable  event  to  be  recorded 
in  Spnoza's  life  is  the  publication  in  1670  of  the  Tractatus  Theologico- 
PoliUem,  It  is  one  of  the  boldest  books  ever  written ;  and  it  was 
written  at  a  time  when  boldness  was  far  more  perilous  than  it  has 
been  since ;  when  philosophers  had  to  use  elaborate  precautions  in 
advancing  even  small  heresies,  and  their  skill  was  shown  in  insinuating 
what  they  could  not  openly  avow.  Spinoza  had  for  some  time  resisted 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  ;  he  foresaw  the  tumult  that  his  opinions 
would  arouse.  Oldenburg  writes  to  him  in  1662  urging  him  to  brave 
the  ignorant  mob  and  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  the  learned  (a  pretty 
reed  to  lean  on  !)  ;  and  in  1665  he  is  still  more  pressing.  **  What 
do  you  fear  ?  Why  hesitate  ?  Begin,  and  you  may  be  confident  of 
the  applause  of  all  real  philosophers.  I  never  will  believe  that  you 
would  write  anything  against  the  existence  and  providence  of  God ; 
and  provided  that  these  solid  grounds  of  religion  are  respected,  it  is 
easy  to  excuse  or  defend  any  philosophic  opinions.'*  Yet  Oldenburg 
himself  held  very  different  language  after  publication  ;  and  proved 
that  Spinoza's  hesitation  was  well  founded.  What  finally  determined 
him  is  not  known.  Most  probably  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
hifl  views  at  a  period  of  widespread  imrest,  a  period  rife  with  sophisms. 
Holland  was  reposing  on  the  laurels  she  had  won  in  her  long  and 
desperate  struggle  against  Spain.  Having  freed  herself  from  a. 
foreign  yoke,  she  might  now  have  completed  her  canals,  extended  her 
commerce,  and  enjoyed  the  amenities  of  peace,  had  not  theological 
faction  disturbed  it.  A  land  of  political  freedom,  an  asylum  for  per- 
secuted free-thinkers,  it  was  torn  by  theological  strife.  The  per- 
secuted Jews  might  flock  there  from  Portugal  and  Spain;  the 
Protestants  of  France  and  Belgium  found  shelter  there ;  but  on  their 
arrival  these  fugitives  witnessed  conflicts  almost  as  savage  as  those 
from  which  they  fled.  Toleration  was  awarded  to  political  thought ; 
various  religions  were  allowed  to  erect  their  churches ;  but  within 
the  pale  of  the  State  Church  there  was  the  old  strife.  What  Spinoza 
wished  to  teach  men  was,  the  essential  nature  of  Religion,  and  the 
political  nature  of  a  church.  He  wished  to  see  a  complete  separation 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  giving  to  the  Church  a  purely 
political  significance  in  outward  observances,  and  leaving  individual 
conscience  free  as  to  opinions.  The  State  has  a  right  to  determine 
ceremonies  and  observances ;  but  it  violates  every  principle  of  justice 
if  it  attempts  to  coerce  opinions  or  the  expression  of  opinions.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  men  to  continue  to  live  in  society  imless 
each  gave  up  his  right  of  action  in  deference  to  the  laws  established 
for  all.  "  The  right  of  action  on  his  individual  judgment  ceases ; 
but  the  right  of  action  only,  not  the  right  of  reasoning  and  judging." 

dd2 
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I  shall  have  to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter  of  this  book, 
which  was  everywhere  condemned,  interdicted,  and,  above  all, 
**  refuted."  Even  free  thinkers  were  staggered ;  yet  it  found  some 
energetic  admirers,  who  printed  it  imder  false  titles,  translated,  and 
abridged  it,  thus  disseminating  its  ideas.  In  England  an  abridgment 
appeared  in  1720,  and  in  1737  a  complete  translation.  What  Spinoza 
thought  of  his  "  refuters  "  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
his  letters.^  "  The  other  day  I  saw  the  book  which  the  Utrecht  pro- 
fessors have  been  writing  against  me,  hanging  in  a  bookseller's 
window,  and  from  the  little  I  had  time  to  read  of  it,  it  seemed  not 
worth  reading,  much  loss  answering.  I  let  the  book  and  its  author 
alone.  Mentally  smiling,  I  thought  how  the  men  who  are  most 
ignorant,  are  always  those  most  audaciously  ready  to  write." 

This  Tractate  made  Spinoza's  house  the  house  of  call  for  lion- 
hunters.  Foreign  ministers,  foreign  philosophers,  men  who  admired 
him,  men  who  execrated  him,  and  men  who  were  to  **  refiite  him," 
came  to  occupy  his  leisure  >vith  their  talk.  He  conversed  very 
freely  with  them,  sketching  all  the  while,  often  taking  their  por- 
traits. Among  these  visitors  wo  shall  only  here  note  Leibnitz,  who 
although  he  plagiarised  his  celebrated  philosophical  conception  of  the 
pre-established  harmony  from  Spinoza,  never  spoke  of  him  but  in 
terms  imworthy  of  both  these  great  intellects.  This  much  is  to  be 
said  for  Leibnitz,  however,  that  he  never  thoroughly  understood 
Spinoza,  and  was  shocked  at  the  results  of  the  system  he  so  miscon- 
ceived. If  he  never  understood  the  simple  Locke,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  he  failed  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  Spinoza ;  that  he  did  fail 
is  conclusively  and  almost  ludicrously  shov^Ti  in  the  posthumous 
work  published  by  an  admiring  disciple,"  of  which  I  shall  take  no 
further  notice.  The  plagiarism  of  the  pre-established  harmony  has 
been  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Nevertheless,  whether  Leibnitz  under- 
stood or  misunderstood  Spinoza,  one  would  have  been  glad  of  some 
record  of  their  meeting  and  conversation. 

The  murder  of  De  Witt  must  have  been  a  great  shock  to  Spinoza. 
It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  known  to  have  lost  all  control 
over  his  emotions ;  and  it  must  have  recurred  to  him  with  solemn 
feeling  when,  on  a  visit  to  the  great  Cond^,  the  report  arose  that  he 
was  a  political  spy,  and  the  populace  surrounded  the  house  where  he 
lived.  "  Fear  nothing,"  he  said  to  his  terrified  landlord ;  "  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  justify  myself.  There  are  those  who  know  the  object  of  my 
journey.  But  whatever  may  arrive,  as  soon  as  the  mob  assembles,  I 
will  go  out  and  meet  them,  even  though  I  share  the  fate  of  De  Witt." 

Annoyed  at  being  misunderstood  on  points  which  seemed  to  him 

(1)  Epist.  L.,  p.  299. 

(2)  Refutation  Intdite  de  Spinoza,      Par  Leibnitz,     Pre'ce'dt'e  d'une  Mt moire  par  .V. 
Toucher  de  Careil,    Paris.     1854. ' 
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BO  cloar^  lie  shrank  from  the  publication  of  his  Etliics  ;  and  accord- 
ingly that  work  only  saw  the  light  after  his  death.  He  was  timid 
and  retiring,  ill  suited  to  the  world  and  the  world's  ways,  especially 
imsuited  for  conflict.  A  severe  mysticism,  like  his,  was  not  for  vulgar 
minds.  It  wanted  even  the  emotion  which  could  commend  it  to 
mystical  minds.  For  the  peculiarity  about  him,  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  other  thinkers  is,  that  he  was  a  mystic  whose 
mind  moved  in  geometrical  processes;  and  his  severe  rigour  of 
abstraction  and  deduction  are  as  repellent  to  the  vague  emotional 
tendencies  of  the  mystical  mind,  as  the  intense  disinterestedness  and 
passionlessness  of  his  system  are  repellent  to  the  ordinary  mind. 

Let  us  glance  at  his  private  life.  Though  very  poor,  from  his 
scanty  pittance  he  had  something  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of 
others.  On  looking  over  his  papers  after  his  death,  it  was  found  that 
one  day  his  expenses  amounted  to  three  halfpence,  for  a  soupe  au  lait 
and  a  little  butter,  with  three  farthings  extra  for  beer ;  another  day, 
gruel,  with  butter  and  raisins,  which  cost  him  twopence  halfpenny, 
sufficed  for  his  epicurism ;  and  as  his  biographer  Colerus  says, 
"  Although  often  invited  to  dinner,  he  preferred  the  scanty  meal  that 
he  found  at  home  to  dining  sumptuously  at  the  expense  of  another.** 
In  company  with  a  few  neighbours  he  sat  at  the  chimney  corner, 
smoking  his  pipe  and  talking  to  them  of  what  they  could  understand, 
not  disturbing  their  creeds  by  any  obtrusion  of  his  own.  No  vanity  of 
proselytism  made  him  trouble  the  convictions  of  those  unfitted  to 
receive  new  doctrines.  When  his  landlady,  feeling,  perhaps,  that 
the  assurance  of  so  good  and  great  a  man  was  almost  equal  to  the 
priests,  asked  him  whether  he  believed  she  could  be  saved  by  her 
religion,  which  she  knew  was  not  his,  he  replied,  "Your  religion 
is  a  good  one;  you  ought  not  to  seek  another,  nor  doubt  that 
yours  will  procure  salvation  provided  you  add  to  your  piety 
the  tranquil  virtues  of  domestic  life."  Nor  was  this,  as  some 
might  suppose,  the  mere  evasion  of  one. who  chose  not  to  commit 
himself  by  exposure  of  his  heretical  opinions ;  it  was  a  part  of  the 
solemn  earnestness  with  which  he  looked  at  life  and  accepted  faith. 
Head  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Theological  Political  Treatise^  and 
see  how  he  distinguishes  between  what  is  essential  and  what  colla- 
teral in  religion  ;  how  faith  in  God  and  love  of  God,  with  the  conse- 
quent love  of  mankind,  are  in  his  eyes  the  sum  of  all  religion ;  how, 
even,  regarding  religious  dogmas,  it  is  nob  essential  that  they  should 
be  true,  so  that  they  be  truly  believed ;  and  how  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  those  who  can  give  the  best  reasons  for  their  faith  aro 
truly  the  most  faithful,  but,  on  the  contrarj^  those  who  live  most 
according  to  justice  and  charity.  He  knew  his  hostess  was  not  wise, 
but  he  saw  that  she  was  virtuous. 

The  children  all  loved  him,  and  for  them  he  would  bring  one 
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of  his  lenses  to  show  them  the  spiders  magnified.  It  was  his 
amusement  to  watch  insects.  The  sight  of  spiders  fighting  would 
make  the  t-ears  roll  down  his  cheeks  with  laughter ;  a  trait  which 
Dugald  Stewart  thinks  "very  decidedly  indicates  a  tendency  to 
insanity;*'^  and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  horrible  doctrines  of 
Spinozism  (?).  Hamann  sees  in  it  only  the  sympathy  of  one 
web-spinner  for  another:  **His  taste  betrays  itself  in  a  mode  of 
thought  which  only  insects  can  thus  entangle.  Spiders  and  their 
admirer  Spinoza  naturally  take  to  the  geometric  style  of  building."" 
This  is  only  surpassed  by  Hegers  interpretation  of  his  consimiptiTe 
tendency  as  in  harmony  with  his  phUosophy,  in  which  all  indi- 
viduality and  particularity  were  resolved  into  the  One  Substance.^  : 

He  had  been  a  delicate  child,  and  although  at  no  time  positively 
«ui  invalid,  he  had  alwajrs  been  weakly.  The  seeds  of  consumption 
dowly  but  inevitably  undennined  his  strength,  and  on  Sunday, 
22nd  February,  1G77,  he  was  so  feeble  that  his  kind  host  and 
hostess  left  him  reluctantly  to  attend  divine  service.  He  feared  that 
he  was  sinking.  But  he  entreated  them  to  go  to  church  as  usual 
On  their  return  he  talked  with  them  about  the  sermon,  and  ate 
some  broth  with  a  good  appetite.  After  dinner  they  again  went 
to  church,  but  left  the  physician  by  his  bedside.  On  their  return 
all  was  over.  At  three  o'clock  he  had  expired  in  the  presence  of  the 
physician — ^who  paid  himself  by  taking  a  silver-handled  knife  and 
what  money  la>  on  the  table,  and  departed. 

He  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  but 
not  before  he  had  thoroughly  worked  out  the  whole  scheme  o£  his 
philosophy. 

EDnx)R. 


(1)  DroALD  Stewart  :  Disnertation  prefixed  io  Enrt/clo.  Britt.  Noto  LL.  So  readily 
are  acctiBations  made,  that  oven  thiB  amiable  writer  thinks  it  probable  that  Spinoo 
learned  his  irreligious  principles  from  the  chief  school  of  Atheism,  the  Synagogue  of 
Amsterdam,  "  where  without  any  breach  of  charity  (I)  a  large  proportion  of  the  more 
opulent  class  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  belong  to  the  Sadducees." 

(2)  Hamann:  Sehriftm  I.,  406. 

(3)  The  play  on  words  cannot  bo  rendered  in  English :  "  diese  Schwindsucht  iiher 
cinstimmend  war  mit  seinem  Systeme,  in  dem  auch  alle  Besondcrheit  und  Einzelheit  in 
der  Einen  Substanz  verschwindet." 


.  THE  ARCHITECTUEE  OF  LONDON,  IN  RELATION  TO 

CLIMATE. 

I  HOPE  the  reader  will  not  be  tempted  by  my  title  into  expecting 
either  a  learned  dissertation  or  a  party  pamphlet.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  venturing  to  play  the  professor  or  the  satirist,  or  to  discuss, 
from  an  "  aesthetic  "  point  of  view,  the  merits  of  our  London  archi- 
tecture of  this  middle  generation  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  nor  of 
intruding  any  general  notions  of  mine  on  the  relative  beauties  of 
Classical,  Italian,  or  Gothic,  or  laying  down  laws  of  taste  respecting 
the  contrasts  or  amal(?amation  of  those  stvles.  Whatever  I  mav  in 
my  own  mind  think  on  these  subjects,  I  shall  keep  to  myself ;  being 
conscious,  in  the  first  place,  of  my  own  inadequacy  of  knowledge 
(inadequacy  of  taste  no  one  ever  admits)  ;  and,  secondly,  not  being 
inclined  to  encounter  the  spiteful  or  random  blows  to  which  every 
one  who  charges  in  that  never-ending  ;we/dtf  exposes  himself;  and, 
lastly,  being  well  aware  that  as  I  never  have  had,  nor  am  likely  to 
have,  the  chance  of  being  taken  into  counsel  as  to  the  construction 
of  any  projected  edifice  either  by  Mr.  Cowper  or  by  a  company,  limited, 
any  opinion  which  I  may  entertain  on  aesthetic  questions  can  be  of  no 
possible  consequence  as  regards  the  future  advancement  of  the 
metropolis. 

My  ambition  on  the  present  occasion  is  limited  to  the  object  of 
placing  on  record  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  the  adaptation  of 
architecture  to  climate.  I  mean  with  reference  to  beauty  of  exterior 
only,  not  as  regards  convenience,  which  is  quite  a  separate  matter. 
Generally  speaking,  architects  and  their  critics  are  apt  to  discuss  this 
question  of  beauty  without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  condition  of 
atmosphere,  through  which  such  beauty  is  to  be  viewed ;  as  if  trans- 
parency of  air,  and  brightness  of  sun,  were  to  be  estimated  as 
absolute  quantities.  But,  for  us  Londoners,  the  truth  is,  that  when 
we  have  settled  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  question,  how  will  such 
or  such  a  projected  building  please  the  eye,  there  comes  a  second 
question,  which,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  is  scarcely  ever 
asked  at  all — namely,  how  will  it  look  through  the  medium  of  London 
air,  and,  especially,  how  will  it  look  a  few  years  hence  ?  Questions 
of  most  pregnant  interest,  to  the  architect  and  the  connoisseur  alike, 
whether  a  believer  in  Gothic  filagree  work  or  Doric  simplicity,  a 
sectary  of  Gilbert  Scott,  or  Barrj^  or  Smirke ;  "  for  the  grim  sky 
bends  over  all,"  and  London  fog  will  not  waive  its  defiling  qualities, 
nor  admit  real  sunlight  to  penetrate  its  gloom,  in  order  to  favour  the 
most  exquisite  conceptions  of  modem  art.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
mountain  wiU  not  come  to  Mahomet,  and  therefore  Mahomet  must 
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come  to  the  mountain  ;  we  must  do  what  we  can,  not  what  under  other 
circumstances  we  might  wish  :  and  if  at  any  time  the  object  is  to  raise 
an  edifice  fit  to  serve  the  purposes  and  please  the  taste  of  whole  genera- 
tions of  men,  and  not  merely  to  obtain  a  little  ephemeral  admiration 
for  some  architect  of  the  day,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessarj'  to  frame  the  previous  conception  of  our  future 
building,  not  as  standing  in  a  conventional  ether  of  its  own,  but  in 
that  peculiar  atmosphere  in  which  we  Londoners  live  and  move  as 
well  as  we  can,  and  have  our  fuliginous  being. 

I  do  not  think  it  often  occurs  to  us  to  consider,  when  we  look  at  a 
building  in  the  streets,  how  much  of  our  conception  of  its  outlines 
and  of  its  ornaments  is  really  formed  by  the  eye,  and  how  much  by 
imagination,  remembrance,  or  reflection. 

If  I  take  my  stand  near  the  eastern  or  western  end  of  Pall  Mall, 
and  look  along  the  street,  I  know  that  the  elevations  which  I  see  in 
partial  profile  are  many  of  them  of  great  architectural  pretensions, 
perhaps  of  considerable  beauty.  I  have  become  by  long  observation 
verA'  familiar  with  them  all.  A  mere  glimpse  of  the  Travellers' 
calls  up  to  my  mind  its  chaste  fa  gride,  of  the  Army  and  Navj'  its  pro- 
fuse ornamentxition,  of  the  Reform  its  Famesian  stateline^s,  and  so 
forth.  But  how  much  do  I  see  of  all  this  ?  On  an  ordinarj"  day — 
on  nineteen  days,  possibly,  out  of  twenty — scarcely  an\i:hing  at  alL 
The  long  array  of  fronts  would  appear  to  my  eyes,  if  unassisted  by  my 
fancy — M'ould  appear  to  the  eye  of  any  stranger  brought  there  for 
the  first  time — little  more  than  a  confusion  of  half-obliterated  out- 
lines, like  a  blurred  photograph.  On  nineteen  days  out  of  twenty, 
the  eye,  in  liondon,  can  really  perceive  vdth.  distinctness  no  general 
architectural  efiects. 

If  any  one  thinks  this  proposition  at  all  too  broadly  asserted,  let 
him  trj^  the  converse  of  my  suggestion.  Let  him  take  his  stand,  at 
the  same  point,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  exceptional  sunlight ;  or, 
still  better,  when  he  is  returning  from  a  party  at  sunrise  on  a 
smnmer  morning.  Then  he  wUl  really  see  the  distant  outline  which, 
on  the  other  occasion,  he  only  filled  up  from  preconceived  ideas. 
Things  will  appear  to  him  as  though  a  film  had  fallen  from  his  eyes. 
What  seemed  flat,  or  nearly  so,  will  be  seen  varied,  as  in  truth  it  is, 
by  numberless  projections  and  recesses.  Parts,  details,  relations, 
effects,  will  become  actually  visible  to  him,  which  his  memory, 
roughly  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  sight,  had  been  unable  dis- 
tinctly to  retrace.  Then,  and  by  such  process  of  comparison  only, 
he  will  ho  enabled  to  appreciate  the  very  important  truth,  that  in 
northern  countries  in  general,  but  more  especially  in  regions  blest 
with  a  London  atmosphere,  wlien  we  have  to  appreciate  general 
architectural  effects,  an  unconscious  mental  effort  plays  almost  as 
great  a  part  as  the  organ  of  sight. 
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And  the  same  fact  is  true,  though  for  a  diflferent  reason,  of  our 
judgment  of  minor  architectural  or  sculptural  details  in  London, 
even  when  close  at  hand.  The  cause,  in  this  instance,  is  the  inevit- 
able, fatal,  continuous  accumulation  from  our  never-ending  shower  of 
soot : 

*'  La  pioggia  maladetta,  fredda,  e  greve 
Per  Taer  tenebroso  si  rinversa : 
Regola  e  qualita  mai  non  V  e  nuova." 

This  may  seem  a  trivial  cause  to  which  to  attribute  so  great  a  result ; 
but  it  is,  I  am  persuaded,  literally  true  that  the  wear  of  a  very  few  years 
(especially  when  Bath  stone  or  other  soft  varieties  of  the  oolite  are 
used),  and  in  the  case  of  fronts  not  exposed  to  wind  and  rain  (as  to 
both  of  which  modifying  circimistances  a  word  presently),  renders 
minor  details  unperceived  by  the  eye  ;  which  gradually  calls  in  the 
aid  of  imagination  to  supply  the  defects,  and  thus  becomes  reconciled 
to  what  is  really  an  irreparable  loss.  That  this  is  so  with  regard  to  a 
still  more  familiar  class  of  objects — statues  and  other  sculptiu'es  in  the 
open  air — I  think  we  shall  all  readily  admit.  Let  any  one  (to  take 
a  trivial  case)  ascertain  if  he  really  sees  the  bearings  on  the  royal 
arms  over  the  entrance  to  the  Horse  Guards.  Or  look  at  the  black 
army  of  outlines  passing  for  gods  and  goddesses  on  the  pediment 
of  the  British  Museum.  Ascertain  by  the  eye,  if  you  can,  whether 
Charles  I.'s  horse  at  Whitehall  has  a  girth  or  not.  Observe  the  three 
guardsmen  in  Waterloo-place  ;  they  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
severe  and  jocose  remark  ;  they  are  impervious  to  criticism  now ; 
they  resemble  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  cluster  of  charred  martyrs 
at  a  stake.  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  has 
had  ocular  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  nose  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  has  seen  an  amorphous,  sable  mass,  roughly  shadowing  out  the 
contour  of  that  eagle  feature,  and  assuredly  nothing  more. 

But  what  is  true  of  sculpture  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  of  course 
true  of  fine  decorative  details  in  external  architecture.  I  will  not 
speak  of  edifices  of  comparative  antiquity,  in  which  discoloration 
as  well  as  decay  has  been  at  work  for  some  ages ;  such  as  the  un- 
restored  parts  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  or  that  gloomy  shadow  of 
departed  beauty,  the  north  transept,  or  "  Solomon's  Gate,"  of  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  but  of  those  of  recent  times.  Look,  if  you  please, 
a  little  closely  at  the  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  northern  or  Strand 
front  of  Somerset  House ;  or  those  of  the  grand  octastyle  portico 
of  St.  Martin's ;  or  (not  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  catalogue)  at 
the  tracery  of  almost  any  of  the  churches  erected  at  the  period  of 
Gothic  renaissance  thirtj'  or  forty  years  ago ;  and  tell  me  what  it  is 
you  really  perceive  by  the  sight  ?  If  you  are  honest,  I  believe  that 
your  answer  must  be.  Something  which  has  always  been  described  to 
me,  and  which  my  eyesight,  therefore,  submitting  to  an  habitual  decep- 
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tion,  passively  receives,  as  delicate  workmanship  of  classical  or  Gothic 
detail ;  but  in  reality  clots  or  smirches  of  soot,  and  verj'  little  besides. 

Now  these  considerations,  but  especially  the  first — that  of  the 
p^eneral  atmospheric  effect  of  northern  climates,  and  of  English  town 
climate  incomparably  beyond  all  others — must  lead  us  a  little  to 
reflect  on  the  vcit  different  outward  circumstances  under  which 
architectural  art  reached  its  highest  points  of  cultivation,  from  those 
under  which  it  is  now  prosecuted  among  ourselves. 

Our  earliest  masters  in  the  beautiful,  the  Greeks,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  climate  in  whicli  no  charm  was  lost  from  want  of  trans- 
parency in  the  medium  through  which  it  was  seen.  Consequently 
they  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  allowance  for  half  lights,  or 
indistinctness,  or  other  obstacles  to  perfect  vision.  They  might  do 
with  reason  what,  I  have  above  suggested,  our  builders  are  apt  to  do 
without  reason — treat  the  light  under  which  their  structures  were  to 
be  seen,  as  an  absolute,  never  varying  element.  And  they  wrought 
accordingly,  as  men  under  the  changeless  eye  of  day.  Grrecian 
architecture  (sjiys  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  with  perfect  truth  as 
well  as  elegance  of  expression)  '*  had  no  secrets,  no  doubts,  no  sur- 
prises. All  was  scH>n  at  once,  and  seen  well.*'  Or  as  Mr.  Easkin 
expresses  it  in  his  "•  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  "  The  Greek  workmaa 
cared  for  shadow  only  as  a  dark  field  wherefrom  his  light  figure  or 
design  might  be  intelligibly  detached  ;  his  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  one  aim  at  readableness,  and  clearness  of  accent :  and  all  com- 
position, all  harmony — nay,  the  very  vitality  and  energj^  of  separate 
groups — were,  when  necessar>%  sacrificed  to  plain  speaking." 

I  leiimt  a  lesson  to  this  effect  a  few  j-ears  ago,  when  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a  \nsit  to  the  Acropolis  by  the  light  of  a  fall 
moon.  I  had  in  my  time  done  plenty  of  duty  of  the  same  order ; 
had  performed  my  pilgrimage  to  the  Coliseum  and  the  Forum  by 
mooidight,  as  well  as  to  the  usual  catalogue  of  cathedrals,  castles, 
and  abbeys ;  and  I  was  well  aware,  mere  sentiment  apart,  of  the 
powerful  and  favourable  effect  produced  by  a  strong  moonlight  ia 
shoAving  off  specimens  of  most  classes  of  architecture — in  calling  forth 
the  broad  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  in  bringing  the  most  striking 
features  into  strong  relief,  and  veiling  by  its  dimmer  radiance  the 
more  insignificant  or  tasteless  portions,  too  prominent  in  full  day- 
light. And  I  anticipated  the  enjojTuent  of  a  still  deeper  sense  (rf 
beauty,  from  \aewing  the  Parthenon  and  its  neighbouring  edifices 
under  the  same  mellowing  influences.  Never  did  I  experience  a 
greater  disappointment.  And  yet  all  the  accessories  were  favouraWe. 
Tlie  moon  shone  with  intense  brilliancy  from  a  sky  of  Hellas.  It  wa« 
not,  indeed,  one  of  those  balmy  nights  which  our  fancy  associated 
with  that  climate.  The  Thracian  wind  swept  bitterly  alcmg  tiat 
deep  furrow  of  the  earth  which  extends  from  Marathon  to  Salaniia, 
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howling  from  colmnn  to  column,  and  driving  the  poor  old  revolution- 
ary soldier,  whom  the  government  allotted  me  as  a  ci/^ro)ie,  to  cower 
behind  a  mass  of  fallen  masonry,  and  leave  the  sacred  precincts  to 
the  imdisturbed  possession  of  myself  and  the  ravens,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded the  owls  of  old  as  Minerva's  tenants.  But  the  keenness  of 
the  air  rendered  the  ethereal  blue  only  the  more  profound.  Never- 
theless the  spectacle  proved  a  failure,  to  my  perception.  I  was  forced 
to  call  up  all  my  classical  memories,  in  order  to  derive  the  slightest 
enthusiasm  fix)m  the  contemplation  of  an  assemblage  of  gaunt, 
melancholy  pillars,  their  perfect  sjTnmetry  of  form  lost  in  the  con- 
fufiing  intermixture  of  strong  lights  and  shadows,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  every  detail  effaced  under  what  Virgil  terms  the  "malignant," 
unfair,  partial  light  of  the  moon.  Then  I  perceived,  or  fancied 
I  perceived,  the  reason  of  these  things — ^namely,  that  perfection 
requires  no  half  lights,  no  artificial  enhancement  of  this  beauty,  or 
concealment  of  that  defect ;  that  the  Greeks  built,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  has  it,  for  the  all-disclosing  Southern  daylight ;  that  the 
obscure  was  for  them  no  source  of  the  sublime,  or  of  the  beautiful 
either,  in  the  domain  of  art ;  that  they  did  not  hold,  with  Mr. 
Ruskin,  that  "  Rembrandtism  is  a  noble  manner  in  architecture  ; " 
that  the  Grecian  temple  was  no  more  adapted  for  an  exhibition  by 
moonlight,  than  the  Grecian  woman,  in  the  full  realism  of  her  sunny 
charms,  to  be  turned  into  what  we  call  a  **  candle-light  beauty." 

This  is,  I  must  admit,  a  somewhat  vague  digression ;  for  we  are  not 
discussing  the  adaptation  of  architecture  to  limar  eflfects,  but  to  those 
of  ordinary  daylight.  But  my  object  was  only  to  establish  the  general 
law  of  that  adaptation  to  tlie  condition  of  atmosphere  under  which 
buildings  are  to  be  seen ;  and  to  point  out  that  the  Greek  builders  of 
old  times  had  no  allowance  to  make  for  the  haziness  or  dinginess  of 
the  aerial  medium,  and  might  indulge  at  once  in  perfection  of  form 
and  luxuriance  of  minute  detail,  without  the  slightest  fear  that  the  eye 
alcme  of  the  spectator,  unassisted  by  his  fancy,  would  fail  in  appre- 
hending everything  which  it  was  intended  to  offer  to  his  admiration. 
The  idea  of  enlisting  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  the  service  of 
architecture,  of  bringing  one  portion  into  relief  and  leaving  another 
in  subdued  brightness  or  in  obscurity,  and  so  forth — all  these  were 
the  tricks,  not  only  of  a  later  age  and  an  altered  taste,  but  also,  it 
may  be  suspected,  of  another  climate  :  of  that  climate  under  which 
our  great  Gothic  edifices  were  conceived  and  constructed — a  climate 
affording  sunlight  enough,  generally  speaking,  to  aUow  the  eye  to 
perceive  adequately  mere  beauties  of  detail ;  but  so  far  imperfect  in 
its  illumination  as  not  to  do  justice  to  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  older  models,  and  to  require  something  of  effort  and  artifice  in 
order  to  avoid  dulness.  And  now  we  Londoners  have  to  solve  a  still 
more   thorny  problem:  that  of  producing  architectural  beauty — 
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durable,  not  ephemeral — under  climatic  conditions  quite  different 
from  both  of  these,  and  incomparably  worse.  Ours  is  a  sky  which  to 
an  old  Greek  would  have  seemed  unsuited  for  the  existence  of  ordi- 
nary human  beings,  and  appropriate  to  the  Cimmerian  only,  the 
dweller  on  the  confines  between  the  dead  and  the  living  ;  under  which 
the  Gothic  builder  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  shuddered,  and 
recognised  in  it  a  melancholy  exaggeration  of  his  own.  I  repeat  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  general  effects  of  form 
are  rendered  indistinct,  except  when  viewed  close  at  hand,  from 
deficiency  of  light ;  while  beautiful  effects  of  detail  become  in  a  few 
years  in\dsible  altogether,  from  the  accumulation  of  smoky  matter. 
If  we  look  boldly  and  firmly  at  the  facts  before  us,  we  shall  be  able, 
to  some  extent,  to  find  both  compensation  and  remedies  ;  but  the  first 
point  is  to  recognise  the  tinith.  Instead  of  which,  we  obstinately  shut 
our  eyes  to  it.  Dclicacv  of  detail,  it  has  been  shown  abundantlv,  i« 
wholly  unsuited  to  our  condition:  not  more  or  less,  but  icholly; 
because  in  a  few  years  it  must  unavoidably  become  (unless  in  some 
exceptional  situations)  not  more  or  less  obscure,  but  simply  invisible. 
This  is  really  no  matter  of  opinion  ;  it  is  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which 
every  one  must  have  satisfied  himself,  or  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  himself 
with  the  slightest  expenditure  of  observation.  And  yet  we  go  on, 
year  by  year,  erecting  pretty  crotchets,  towards  which  thousands  are 
thrown  away,  in  carving  stone  into  marvels  of  fretwork.  Such 
erections  can  but  serve  to  fill  the  pockets  and  feed  the  self-opinion  of 
clever  embellishers,  and  to  please  the  eye  of  the  pa&ser-by  for  three 
or  four  seasons ;  then  to  disappear  in  the  blackness  of  Erebus. 

Only  see  with  what  total  disregard  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed  our  builders  set  about  their  work.  They  have  just 
completed  in  Parliament  Street  a  pretty,  florid.  Renaissance  building, 
to  accommodate  the  Whitehall  Club,  I  believe.  I  say  nothing  aboot 
its  architectural  merits  in  a  higher  sense ;  but  the  beauty  of  the 
minutely-cut  mouldings,  in  soft  white  stone,  above  the  door  and 
windows,  is  as  yet  most  attractive.  The  entrance,  and  most  decorated, 
front  of  the  edifice,  is  made  to  look  north,  abutting  on  the  opening 
from  Parliament  Street  to  Cannon  Row ;  that  is,  it  has  nearly  a 
north-eastern  aspect :  in  a  climatic  point  of  view,  as  we  shall  presentlj 
see,  the  very  worst  of  all.  Now,  it  needs  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  giTe 
this  florid  fa9ade  possibly  three  or  four  coming  years  of  beauty,  and 
eight  or  ten  of  visibility.  After  that  time  it  will  be  a  mere  unsightly, 
smirched  block  of  building — a  moninnent  of  the  evanescent  character 
of  an  expensive  undertaking,  entered  on  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour,  and  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

The  reader  may  contrast  this,  if  he  pleases,  with  another  building, 
the  National  Bank,  which  has  just  risen  a  little  higher  up,  on  the 
same  side  of  Whitehall.     The  front  faces  west  in  a  broad  street ;  an 
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exposure,  as  we  shall  see  more  fuUy  presently,  which  gives  the  best 
chance  for  the  preservation  of  some  vestiges  of  the  original  beauty  of 
a  building  in  London.  It  is  chiefly  of  nearly  white  granite,  not 
the  ordinary  freestone ;  another  circiunstance  of  importance.  It  is 
of  the  ordinary  Italian  style,  has  little  profusion  of  ornament,  but 
three  simple  rows  of  columns  of  the  diflerent  orders,  and  very  broad 
windows  between.  It  will  be  plain  to  those  who  may  perpend  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  made,  that  this  edifice  will  continue  to 
preserve  its  features  and  bear  inspection  long  after  its  decorated 
neighbour  has  become  chaotic. 

Think  again  of  the  strange  mania  which  has  of  late  seized  us, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  exigencies  of  our  sky,  for  reviving  the  old 
fashion  of  the  Gothic  market-cross.  Abstractedlv  considered,  few 
mere  caprices  of  architecture  are  popularly  recognised  as  possessing 
more  of  beauty  and  of  gracefulness ;  nor  am  I  contending  for  a 
moment  against  the  popular  verdict.  But  how  utterly  unsuited  to 
a  heaven  which  rains  down  London  soot !  What  can  be  predicted 
of  these  absurd  pieces  of  wastefulness,  for  such  they  are ;  of  the 
extraordinarj'  erection  in  front  of  the  Charing-cross  hotel,  or  of  the 
pretty  little  shrine  now  rising  opposite  the  Westminster  Session 
House,  in  honour,  I  am  told,  of  the  Protestant  saint,  Fowell  Buxton  ; 
except  that  after  attracting  a  few  observers  and  amusing  more  for  a 
few  years,  they  ^vill  become  eyesores — tangles  of  clotted  dirt  ? 

I  really  fancy  there  are  some  people  who  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  such  dead  carcases ;  who  fancy  that  at  some  future  period  or 
other  London  will  imdergo  a  general  washing,  or  rather  a  series 
of  periodical  washings,  bringing  again  to  light  the  shrouded  beauties 
of  its  stonework.  The  idea  seems  to  me  simply  absurd.  Posterity, 
we  may  rely  on  it,  will  be  far  too  deeply  engaged  in  architectural 
vagaries  of  its  o\\ti  to  think  of  bestowing  time  or  money  on  disinterring 
those  of  past  generations.  I  shall  pretermit,  therefore,  in  my  present 
inquiry  all  suggestion  about  washing,  scouring,  and  scraping,  "  repl^- 
trage,'*  or  by  whatever  other  name  attempts  at  renovation  may  be 
terme<l ;  as  also  all  projects  (for  which,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  a  good  issue)  for  protecting  perishing  surfaces  by  coverings 
of  silicate,  or  "  zopissa,"  or  other  ingenious  invention.  The  first  are 
inadequate  for  our  purpose,  the  latter,  as  yet,  unpractical. 

Let  me  take  another  instance,  the  more  serviceable  for  my  purpose 
as  it  will  direct  attention  at  once  to  several  points  of  my  argument. 
I  see  every  day  that  eccentric  little  product  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's 
genius,  the  monument  opposite  Dean's  Yard  to  the  Westminster 
heroes  of  the  Crimea ;  and  I  watch,  year  by  year,  the  effect  of  London 
air  upon  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  curiously  miscellaneous  composition. 
On  a  basement  of  freestone  steps  stands  a  kind  of  plinth  with  but- 
tresses of  red  granite  at  the  angles,  surmounted  by  a  carved  torus  of 
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freestone,  then  a  tall  shaft  of  similar  granite,  embraced  nearly  half 
way  up  by  a  sort  of  fillet,  with  coats  of  armour  depending  from  it ; 
then  (in  freestone  again)  a  Corinthian  capital,  a  Gothic  shrine,  and 
at  the  top  of  all  a  statue.  It  stands  on  a  site  judiciously  adapted  for 
the  collection  of  deposit  from  all  the  surrounding  chimneys  ;  and  it 
has  so  stood  nearly  ten  years.  Now,  in  this  remarkable  monument 
the  plain  granite  of  the  plinth  and  shaft  glitters  as  smoothly  and 
brightly  as  it  did  on  the  day  of  its  erection.  Little  impurity  can 
find  lodgment  there.  The  lower  portion  of  the  freestone  work, 
though  much  weatherstaincd,  is  in  tolerable  preservation.  The 
delicate  capital,  shrine,  and  statue  are  as  if  they  had  never  been : 
or  rather,  they  exist  a»  mere  masses  of  blackness,  in  which  the  sight, 
imaided  by  the  fancy,  would  discriminate  nothing ;  and  such  they 
will  remain  until  the  advent  of  the  fated  New  Zealander. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  this  is  not  a  case  for  temperance,  bat 
for  total  abstinence.  However  reluctantlv,  we  must  make  our  rule 
absolute  against  profuse  ornamentation.  The  true  style  for  our  metro- 
politan purposes  must  be  broad,  imencumbered,  and  massive,  by  what- 
ever technical  variety  of  nomenclature  it  may  be  called ;  because  more 
delicate  proportions  fail,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  realised  by  the  eye 
through  the  ordinary  film  of  our  atmosphere ;  it  must  be  as  smooth  rf 
front  and  free  from  needless  projections  as  circumstances  will  allov, 
and  exempt,  as  far  as  possible,  from  florid  ornament,  because  projections 
and  florid  ornament  very  soon  become  mere  shapeless  repositories  for 
the  products  of  smoke  to  lodge  in.  Beyond  this,  there  is  no  need  to 
suggest  any  limitation  of  uncatholic  exclusiveness.  If  the  classical 
style  be  adopted,  the  Doric,  stem  though  it  be,  suits  our  need  better 
than  the  Ionic,  the  Ionic  far  better  than  the  Corinthian  ;  indeed,  it 
is  rather  remarkable  how  the  Ionic  capital,  with  all  its  ornament, 
seems  often  to  stand  the  test  of  distinct  visibility  after  some  years  of 
exposure ;  witness  those  on  the  front  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
those  of  the  Carlton.  In  Italian,  a  long,  grave,  yet  imposing  frontage, 
such  as  that  of  the  noble  Procuratie  of  Venice,  seems  in  the  main  to 
suit  our  requirements  well ;  so  does  the  palatial  style  of  Genoa,  tot 
the  Genoese  architects  were  compelled  by  the  extreme  narrowness  ci 
the  streets  on  which  their  buildings  abutted  to  make  them  as  flat 
faced  as  possible,  and  avoid  broken  outlines  and  projections,  whidi 
are  unsuitable  in  our  case,  as  we  have  seen,  for  diflTerent  reasons. 
For  projections  and  recesses  are  with  us,  in  truth,  smoke-traps ;  for 
which  reason  the  side  of  our  new  public  oflSces  towards  St.  James's 
Park  is  predestined  to  irremediable  blackness.  Th e  "  crinkle-crankle  " 
of  the  Gothic,  as  Wren  is  said  to  have  called  it,  is,  of  course,  at  first 
sight  only  too  open  to  similar  condemnation.  And  it  is  really  to  be 
condemned  if  of  the  profusely  ornamented  sort,  in  which  our  archi- 
tects chiefly  love  to  disport  themselves  ;  but  by  no  means,  if  of  that 
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severer  style  of  beauty  to  which  the  domestic  Gothic  lends  itself  with 
almost  equal  facility  ;  of  which,  in  modem  art,  an  example  may  be 
foimd  in  the  new  Lincoln's  Inn  buildings ;  in  earlier  times,  judging 
f^m  the  representation  left  us,  in  the  noble  front  of  old  Somerset 
House,  built  when  the  style  of  the  middle  ages  was  just  yielding  to 
the  BrCnaissance.^  And  I  may  add  that  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  if 
sinning  against  the  canon  I  hare  ventured  to  lay  down  in  respect  of 
too  profuse  ornamentation,  already  dim  and  half-obliterated  in  thirty 
years,  possass,  nevertheless,  in  a  high  degree  tlie  merit  of  general 
boldness  of  feature  ;  they  really  seem  rather  to  gain  than  to  lose  as 
the  daring  outlines  of  roofs  and  towers  are  seen  through  the  dense 
medium  of  our  metropolitan  haze.  The  French  style,  or  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  properly  designated,  may  also  well  be  trained  to  suit 
our  special  circumstances,  as  it  is  in  the  new  Mbntagu  House.  And 
there  is  many  a  fine  specimen  of  chaste  street-architecture  of  good, 
though  not  regular,  elevation  (interspersed,  no  doubt,  with  abomi- 
nable failures)  among  the  mass  of  private  commercial  edifices  raised 
of  late  years,  particularly  in  the  heart  of  the  City.     And,  lastly,  the 

(1)  It  is  (nirious  that  the  two  finest  London  buildings  of  which  Vandalism,  or 
neoessity,  has  deprived  na— old  St.  Paul's  and  old  Somerset  House — should  have 
been  replaced  by  the  two  noblest  specimens  of  modem  London  architecture.  Somerset 
House,  the  grand  extravagance  of  the  audacious  Protector,  must  have  been  very 
magnificent ;  and  it  is  difficult,  with  modem  notions,  to  see  why  some  effort  was 
not  made  for  its  preservation  and  repair.  There  is  a  strange  romance  about  its  fate. 
After  its  abandonment  by  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza,  in  1692,  it  served  only  for 
occasional  lodgings  used  by  Court  tenants ;  bit  by  bit,  it  shrank  into  disuse,  until  finally 
deserted  even  before  it  had  been  quite  dismantled.  And  the  account  of  its  reopening 
by  8rr  W.  Chambers,  in  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  demolition,  reads  like  an  Arabian  tale 
of  an  enchanted  city,  revisited  by  mortals  after  a  sleep  of  centuries  : — "  The  old  part  of 
tJtie  manjuon  had  been  long  shut  up,  and  was  reputed  to  be  haunted.  When  opened  by 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  long  gaUery  was  observed  to  be  lined  with 
oak,  in  small  panels  ;  the  heights  of  their  mouldings  had  been  touched  with  gold.  It 
had  an  oaken  fioor  and  stuccoed  ceiling,  from  which  depended  part  of  the  chain,  and  to 
which  had  hung  chandeliers.  Against  the  sides  some  sconces  still  remained.  Several 
circumstances  indicated  that  this  gallery  had  been  used  as  a  ball-room.  The  audience 
chamber  had  been  himg  with  silk,  which  was  in  tatters,  as  were  the  curtains,  gilt  leather 
covers,  and  painted  screens ;  in  this,  and  a  much  larger  room,  were  various  articles, 
which  had  been  confusedly  removed  from  other  apartments :  some  of  the  sconces, 
though  reversed,  were  stiU  against  the  hangings ;  one  of  the  brass  gilt  chandeliers  stiU 
depended  from  the  ceiling.  Passing  through  these  rooms,  a  pair  of  doors,  with  difficulty 
opened,  gave  access  to  an  apartment  on  the  first  fioor  of  a  small  pile,  which  formed  a 
Idnd  of  tower  at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  the  internal  part  of  which  was  unquestion- 
ably the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  This  had  been  used  as  a  brcakfcist  or  dressing-room  by 
Catherine,  the  queen  of  Charles  II.,  and  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  small  temple  than 
a  room.  It  was  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  the  coiling  rose  from  a  dome  in  a  beautiful 
cornice.  There  appeared  such  an  elegant  simplicity  in  the  architecture,  and  such  a  truly 
attic  grace  in  the  ornaments,  that  Sir  William  Chambers  exceedingly  regretted  the  neeessity 
there  v^aefor  its  dilapidation  !  The  figures  painted  on  the  pands  were  in  fresco :  the 
ornaments  under  the  surbase  were  in  their  heights  touched  with  gold.  The  few  articles 
of  furniture  that  remained  here  were  in  the  antique  style,  and  there  were  several 
pictores  upon  the  walls.  From  this  room  a  small  door  opened  upon  the  staircase,  and  on 
the  ground  fioor  was  an  apartment  of  an  octagonal  form,  lined  with  entirely  white 
o^arble,  in  the  interior  closets  of  which  were  a  hot  and  cold  bath.'* 
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Norman,  Byzantine,  or  Romanesque  varieties,  to  which  our  ecclesias- 
tical builders  have  of  late  vears  much  addicted  themselves — ^however 
inferior  to  our  native  Gothic  in  the  great  essentials  of  beauty — ^have, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  merit  of  accommodating  themselves 
to  our  climate.  They  admit  of  broad  smooth  fa9ades  not  much  varied 
by  projecting  features,  and  of  an  ornamentation  which  is,  no  doubt, 
often  minute,  but  is  seldom  profuse,  and  does  not  commonly  bourgeon 
into  such  parterres  of  sooty  flowers  as  the  florid  Gothic  or  the 
Corinthian. 

Next  to  adaptation  of  style  to  the  purposes  of  our  climate  comes 
adaptation  of  material.  And  this  is  a  particidar  in  which  the  rules 
of  common  sense  and  common  taste  seem,  if  one  mav  venture  on  such 
a  phrase,  even  more  self-evident. 

I  liave  already  spoken  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the 
purity  of  the  polislied,  rose-coloured  shaft  of  granite  contrasts  with 
the  foidness  of  the  freestone  tracerv,  in  the  Westminster  Crimean 
monument.  Wliy  is  not  this  material,  absolutely  repellent  of  dirt, 
far  more  extensivelv  used  in  our  ornamental  edifices?  From  the 
ordinary  grey  or  reddish  granite  of  Aberdeen,  or  of  He}i:or,  admir- 
ably suited  to  its  proper  place,  as  in  Waterloo  and  London  bridges, 
and  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  and  the  river  terrace  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  multitudinous  por2)hyries,  and  serpen- 
tine, and  so-called  ja^sper,  and  veined  and  coloured  limestones  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Purbeck,  and  Ireland,  there  is  an  immense  wealth 
of  building  material;  which  is  capable  of  taking,  if  required,  so 
much  polish  as  to  keep  nearly  aloof  atmospheric  defilement,  and 
allow  of  easy  cleaning.  Edifices  in  which  these  were  used  would  also 
strike  the  eye  by  a  variety  of  tints,  sober  indeed  for  the  most  part, 
and  requiring  to  be  relieved  by  an  admixture  of  lighter  colour,  but  in 
the  main  befitting  our  neutral-tinted  skies.  It  is  singidar  how  very 
little  of  this  class  of  material  is  exhibited  outwardlv  in  London.  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  look  for  it,  on  any  considerable  scale,  except 
in  the  **i>oly chrome"  exterior  of  the  Carlton.  I  presmne  the  real 
reason  for  this  deficiency  to  be  a  simple  one  :  such  materials  are  very 
expensive ;  ardent  projectors,  and  boards,  and  committees,  and  sub- 
scribers, and  the  professional  men  whom  they  employ,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  go-ahead  world,  are  anxious  to  have  all  they  can  for  their 
money,  and  entertain  no  idea  of  subordinating  the  passion  of  the 
moment  for  praise  and  effect  to  more  durable,  but  less  showj',  achieve- 
ments. To  quote  Mr.  Ruskin  once  more : — **  The  idea  of  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  of  practising  present  economy  for  the 
sake  of  debtors  yet  unborn,  of  planting  forests  that  our  descendants 
may  live  under  their  shade,  or  of  raising  cities  for  future  nations  to 
inhabit,  never,  I  suppose,  efficiently  takes  place  among  publicly  rccog^ 
nised  motives  of  exertion." 

It  was  for  this  reason,  mainly,  that  I  regretted  the  failure  of  tl»* 
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scheme  for  raising  an  obelisk  in  Hyde  Park  after  the  Egyptian  fashion. 
Not  from  any  special  admiration  of  the  form  of  the  obelisk,  or  any 
sentiment  about  its  adaptation  to  monimiental  purposes.  In  either 
point  of  view,  I  might  perhaps  have  preferred  the  Gothic  cross.  But, 
then,  the  latter  would  in  a  few  years  be  a  dismal  ghost :  the  former 
would  endure  for  ever.  According  to  received  sentiment,  an  obelisk 
must  needs  be  a  monolith  :  an  obelisk  of  masonry  is  not  to  be  thought 
of;  because,  for  reasons  which,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  very  truly  says,  are 
not  easy  of  explanation,  part  of  the  merit  of  ornamental  architecture 
consists  in  pecimiary  value.  Granite,  or  some  similar  stone  capable 
of  high  polish,  would  alone  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  size  required* 
A  monument  so  simply  shaped,  and  of  such  rich  yet  plain  material, 
would  defy  the  ethereal  influences,  and  remain  almost  as  well  pre- 
served amidst  the  smoke  of  some  hundred  thousand  of  our  sea-coal 
fires  as  in  the  clear  air  of  Rome,  or  under  the  intenser  sunlight  of 
Egypt. 

After  surfaces  capable  of  polish,  such  as  granite  and  marble,  come 
the  freestones  of  various  solidity  and  complexion.  Whatever  their 
relative  value  in  respect  of  liability  to  decay  (in  which  respect  they 
have  been  hitherto  chiefly  compared),  all  are  subject  to  the  same 
great  objection  in  relation  to  the  matter  with  which  we  are  dealing ; 
all  are  porous,  and  admit  the  lodgment  of  the  fuliginous  particles 
which  a  polished  surface  repels.  But  they  are  subject  to  this 
defect  in  very  diflferent  degrees.  Why  the  Portland,  the  favourite 
building-stone  of  the  last  two  centuries,  has  been  so  much  discarded 
in  the  present,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  bed 
which  afforded  the  lustrous  quality  formerly  employed  is  practically 
exhausted.  But  I  read,  in  the  "  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Museimi  of 
Practical  Geology,"  that  the  quarries  wrought  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  "  have  been  long  deserted ;  the  only  reason  assigned  being  that 
the  merchants  find  that  they  cannot  sell  that  stone,  on  accoimt  of  its 
being  a  little  harder,  and  thereby  more  expensive  to  work."  And  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  ignoble  reason  is  the  true  one.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  result  is  unfortunate.  The  fine  variety  of  Portland  is 
indeed  easily  infected  with  the  black  tint,  but  it  washes  easily  where 
(exposed  to  the  rain ;  and  there  is  something  striking  in  the  bold 
contrast  between  the  deep  shadow  of  the  darkened  portions  and  the 
silvery  shimmer  of  those  which  retain  their  colour,  as  is  apparent  in 
the  grand  instance  of  St.  Paul's.  But  there  are  other  kinds,  com- 
paratively little  used  in  London,  though  much  in  country  districts, 
which  offer  a  pretty  sturdy  resistimce  to  the  sooty  enemy.  This 
subject  was  considered  when  the  building-stone  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  determined  on,  although  the  actual  selection 
proved  unfortunate.  Such  are  the  hard  sandstones  of  the  north  and 
of  some  western  districts:  the  Craigleith,  of  which  Edinburgh  is 
mainly  built ;  the  Prudham  stone,  which  I  believe  was  largely  em- 
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ployed  in  the  new  buildings  of  Newcastle  ;  those  of  Staffordshire,  and 
the  fine  "Grinshill"  of  Shropshire.  Such,  again,  are  the  domitesni 
and  magnesian  limestones  of  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  other 
parts.  It  is  singular  how  often  a  coarse  freestone  of  th^e  classes, 
which  seems  to  the  eye  extremely  porous,  keeps  out  both  soot  and 
damp  better  than  the  more  delicate  kinds.  An  instance  familar  to 
any  one's  eye  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Pennethome's  work,  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  between  Piccadilly  and  JermjTi  Street,  built 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  plain  and  massive  style,  of  stone  from  Anston 
(I  believe),  whence  that  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  also 
derived.  Though  standing  in  an  exceedingly  smoky  neighbourhood, 
its  stone  front  (that  towards  Piccadilly)  is  comparatively  firee  firom 
the  ordinary  clinging  defilement ;  while  the  colour,  though  not  bril- 
liant, is  rich  and  warm,  like  the  Roman  travertine,  or  that  of  the 
material  of  some  of  the  better  coUege  fronts  at  Oxford. 

But  all  these  hard  freestones  are,  I  believe,  objectionable  in  the 
eyes  of  builders.  They  are  generally  of  rough  grain.  They  will  not 
present  the  smooth  surface,  nor  the  creamy,  rich  whiteness,  which 
distinguish  their  favourites  the  products  of  the  older  oolitic  beds, 
best  known  under  the  general  name  of  Bath  stone.  Nor  will  they 
cut  "  like  cheese,"  for  purposes  of  minute  ornamentation,  as  these 
latter  will,  by  reason  of  that  very  softness  and  sponginess  which 
makes  them  imbibe  the  poison  of  soot  with  the  greatest  fiudlity. 
The  builder,  therefore,  very  naturally  prefers  the  stone  which  will 
exhibit  the  lowest  figure  in  his  estimate,  the  most  brilliant  imme- 
diate effects  for  his  impatient  employers ;  which  will  secure  him 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  crowd  of  admiring  gazers  while 
his  work  is  new  ;  and  what  matters  posterity  to  him  P  or  what  the 
look  of  disgust  which  the  passer-by  will  cast,  long  before  pos- 
terity has  taken  our  place,  on  the  mouldy,  decayed,  corroded  physi- 
ognomy which  the  achievement  of  his  genius  will  exhibit,  as  soon 
as  its  porous  surface  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  products  of 
the  London  atmosphere  P 

I  must  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  apply  these  principles,  if  they  think 
it  worth  their  while,  to  the  consideration  of  those  other  materials 
which  are  employed  as  supplemental  to  freestone  in  our  metropolitan 
architecture.  Brick  is  not  to  be  despised,  except  by  those  who  value 
material  only  according  to  its  expense.  "  A  Teutonic  race,'*  says 
Mr.  Fergusson,  "  based  on  a  Celtic  substratum  '*  (a  description  which 
I  8up]x>8e  suits  us),  "  would  have  wrought  beauty  even  out  of  brick." 
Red  brick,  relieved  with  stone,  is  generally  allowed  to  produce  very 
attractive  results,  although,  imfortimately,  it  loses  much  of  its  beauty 
as  it  becomes  dingy.  Nor  can  I  pretermit  the  very  serious  doubt, 
whether,  discarding  the  mere  sentiment  which  is  shocked  by  the 
"untruthfulness"  of  a  mere  superficial  use  of  rich  materials,  we 
might  not  act  more  wisely  in  constructing  our  decorative  buildings. 
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after  the  fashion  of  the  grand  old  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  of  brick 
and  stucco,  intermingled  with  occasional  faf  ade^  of  marble  and  other 
stones  bearing  a  polish.  Freestone,  be  it  remembered,  which  we  are. 
apt  to  regard  as  the  only  architectural  resource,  is  comparatively  rare. 
There  are  but  three  fireestone  cities  in  England — ^Bath,  Oxford,  and 
modem  Newcastle ;  only  two,  I  think,  Italian — ^Bome  and  Valetta. 
In  France  only,  and  perhaps  in  Scotland,  they  constitute  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

And  now  let  us  turn  in  conclusion  to  one  other  circumstance 
which  ought  to  be,  but  never  is,  borne  in  mind  by  London  builders 
with  reference  to  our  conditions  of  climate ;  which  is,  exposure  to 
the  points  of  the  compass. 

The  west  winds  are  in  our  climate  not  only  the  most  frequent — ^in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  two-thirds — ^but  they  are  also  relatively  the 
strongest,  and  by  far  the  wettest;  gales  from  the  south-west,  in 
particular,  bringing  with  them  those  driving  masses  of  rain  which 
act  most  substantially  and  powerfully  to  cleanse  from  stains  the 
frt)nts  of  buildings.  The  consequence — one  is  almost  ashamed  to 
write  down  so  plain  a  truism — ^is,  that  the  faces  of  buildings  exposed 
in  tolerably  open  spaces  to  the  west  and  south-west  often  enjoy  a 
most  remarkable  exemption  from  coaly  blackness,  and  even  from  less 
obnoxious  weatherstains.  Other  exposures  are  more  or  less  inferior 
to  these  ;  but  the  worst  of  all  are  north  and  north-east,  encountering 
those  winds  which  usually  prevail  when  fogs  are  at  their  thickest, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  steadily  precipitating  a  diluted  mixture  of  damp 
and  soot. 

The  "  Marble  Arch  "  at  the  Cumberland  Gkte  of  Hyde  Park  offers 
a  convenient  exemplification  of  this  law.  Its  southern  front  is  con- 
tinually washed  by  the  storm-clouds  which  all  the  western  counties 
send  in ;  and  this  retains,  except  in  the  interstices  of  the  ornaments  in 
relief,  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.  Its  northern  front  is  not  hemmed 
in  by  buildings,  having  a  wide  street  before  it ;  nevertheless,  its 
polished  appearance  is  lost  altogether ;  it  is  a  mass  of  dingy  buff 
colour  streaked  with  black. 

Again,  the  passenger  down  Whitehall  may  contrast,  if  he  will,  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  Banqueting  Hall,  which  has  now 
endured  the  London  winters  and  summers  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, but  which  faces  west,  and  is  of  Portland,  with  that  of  its 
opposite  neighbour  the  Treasury,  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  but 
facing  east,  and  constructed  of  ordinarj'^  (I  suppose  Bath)  st^ne. 

Or,  to  take  a  still  more  conclusive  instance,  let  us  compare  the 
brilliancy  of  the  western  front  of  the  Horse  Guards  towards  St. 
James's  Park  with  the  extreme  gloominess  of  the  northern  front 
of  the  Treasury  buildings,  standing  contiguous,  but  at  right  angles 
to  the  former. 

Lastly,  let  the  spectator  place  himself  in  the  Strand  looking  north- 
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eastwanl,  and  facing  the  tower  of  St.  Clement's  Church.  An  ugUer 
elevation  he  will  not  readily  find  ;  hut  that  is  not  the  question  here. 
Its  exposure  is  westorly,  and  it  draws  towards  it  all  the  storms  and 
showers  of  the  south-west  up  the  long  gulley  of  the  Strand.  The 
consequence  is  that  it  undergoes  on  every  rainy  day  a  thorough 
course  of  ablution ;  having  also  little  projecting  ornament  to  catch 
the  smoke,  it  shines  all  over  in  the  beautiful  lustre  of  its  Portland 
material ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  marble  fa9ade  in  Florence, 
or  in  Venice,  which  retains,  after  an  equal  lapse  of  years,  more  of 
freshness  and  brilliancv. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  a  simple  thing  to  recognise  and  to 
submit  to  these  obvious  laws  of  nature  ;  to  allow  of  grand  architec- 
tural fronts  only  in  situations  where  they  can  have  the  inappreciable 
advantage  of  the  better  exposure ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  attained — 
where  our  projected  building  must  needs  set  its  face  in  the  wrong 
direction — in  such  cases  to  bid  a  stem  defiance  to  the  blandishments 
of  architects,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  that  severe  modesty  of 
style  which  alone  suits  such  imfavourable  conditions  of  atmosphere. 
But  I  doubt  greatly  whether  this  consideration,  ob\4ous  as  it  is,  has 
been  allowed  its  weight  by  any  member  of  the  great  architectiural 
profession  in  a  single  instance. 

"  Liberavi  animam  meam,"  as  a  Cockney,  much  meditating  on  these 
things  in  my  years  of  metropolitan  observation.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
my  general  supposition,  that  in  ornamental  London  building  special 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  London  climate,  and 
this  in  three  respects — ^namely,  as  to  style,  material,  and  exposure — 
then  these  pages  are  written  for  no  purpose.  But  I  beg  the  reader  to 
reflect  that  if  I  am  right  at  all,  I  am  right  to  a  very  great  extent 
indeed ;  that  these  exigencies  have  been  hitherto  utterly  disregarded, 
speaking  especially  with  reference  to  recent  times,  in  which  buildings 
have  greatly  multiplied,  and  Ijondon  smoke  has  greatly  increased  in 
area  if  not  in  density ;  that  there  is  scarcely  in  our  metropolis  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  architecture  of  modem  date  of  which  the  details  have  not 
ceased  to  be  visible,  in  the  fiJl  sense  of  the  word,  or  are  not  rapidly  and 
irremediably  approaching  that  consummation.  If  so,  and  if  nothing 
but  a  radical  reform  can  set  us  in  the  right  road,  let  us  boldly  admit 
the  truth,  and  attempt  the  achievement.  To  quote  once  more  our 
oracle,  Mr.  Fergusson,  though  he  is  speaking  of  high  aesthetic 
matters,  we  only  of  the  measures  required  to  obviate  or  mitigate 
a  very  mean  but  pressing  inconvenience:  "It  may  be  foolishly 
sanguine  to  hope  that  architecture  can  ever  again  be  restored  to 
the  position  of  a  real  and  truthfiU  art,  but  the  object  is  so  impor- 
tant that  it  is  childish  to  despair,  and  wicked  not  to  do  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  about  an  object  so  desirable." 

Herman  Merfvalb. 
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It  seems  unaccountable  that  a  people  so  addicted  to  commerce  as  the 
English,  should  show  so  little  inclination  to  consider  figures  in  their 
political  arrangements.  In  all  the  other  relations  of  life  arithmetic 
is  accepted  as  a  reliable  guide  in  matters  of  the  gravest  importance. 
A  man  studies  his  rent-roll,  looks  carefully  over  his  ledger,  or  glances 
at  his  bank-book,  and  by  what  he  learns  there,  shapes  his  course  with 
confidence.  He  forms  new  partnerships  or  dissolves  old  ones.  He 
buys  estates  or  builds  mills,  or  adds  to  or  decreases  the  number  of 
vessels  of  which  his  fleet  consists.  In  such  affairs  as  these  he  trusts 
to  figures  implicitly,  and  retires  to  his  pillow  with  a  thorough  con- 
fidence that  the  arrangements  he  is  making,  rest  upon  a  stable 
foundation. 

Yet  in  politics  the  same  man  seems  greatly  inclined  to  ignore 
figures  altogether,  and  a  guide  which  is  all-sufficient  in  the  ordi- 
nary afl&.irs  of  life  is  discarded  when  he  enters  upon  considera- 
tions of  a  more  complicated  character.  Nevertheless  figures  do 
present  a  tolerably  solid  substratum  to  work  upon,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  we  were  a  little  more  consistent  in  our  appreciation  of 
their  value,  and  if  we  introduced  into  politics  the  same  considerations 
to  which  we  trust  imhesitatingly  in  all  other  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

If  we  look  more  carefiJly  into  the  details  of  our  census  we  should 
probably  learn  to  be  more  just  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  might 
succeed  in  introducing  into  our  constitution  some  elements  of  strength, 
of  which  it  is  at  present  deficient. 

During  the  discussions  upon  the  rival  Reform  Bills  of  Lord  Derby 
arid  Lord  Palmerston  the  claims  of  the  working-classes  of  the  country 
to  representation  were  very  generally  admitted.  The  main  problem 
to  be  solved  was  the  large  proportion  which  the  working  classes  bear 
to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  the  difficulty  of  admitting  them 
without  the  admission  of  such  nimibers  as  might  swamp  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  other  classes.  No  ready  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
difficulty  suggesting  itself,  the  working  classes  were  quietly  told  that 
their  case  was  postponed  sine  die,  not  because  they  ought  not  to  be 
represented,  but  for  the  very  mive  reason  that  they  form  too  large  a 
per-centage  of  the  population. 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  an  English  Government  and  an 
English  Parliament  would  have  been  contented  for  several  years  to 
occupy  groimd  so  ludicrously  illogical  as  this,  and  surely  there  must 
be  somewhere  elements  of  danger  in  withholding  justice  upon  so 
flimsy  and  transparent  a  pretext.  He  must  be  a  very  ignorant 
working  man  who  would    not    reply  that  the   fact  of   his  class 
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constituting  so  large  a  per-centage  of  the  population  is  an  argument 
for  and  not  against  liis  being  represented  in  that  assembly  which 
affects  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  people. 

It  is  alleged  by  an  influential  section  of  politicians  that  the 
working  classes  have  no  claim  to  representation ;  that  there  is  no 
dangerous  anomaly  in  the  exclusion  of  four-fifths  of  the  oommimity 
from  the  constitution ;  and  that  the  country  is  already  so  perfectly 
governed  that  any  great  modification  of  our  representatiTe  system 
is  inexpedient.  The  amusing  audacity  of  these  assertions  may  eenYe 
to  conceal  their  fallacy.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  examine 
and  contradict  them. 

When  it  is  stated  that  a  country  is  well  goTemed,  it  is  important 
to  ask  ourselves  what  section  of  the  c<mmiunity  is  principally  bene- 
fited by  this  supposed  good  government.  England  may  be  ccnifli- 
dered  a  well-governed  country'  by  those  who  have  the  principal  share 
in  her  government,  but  the  administration  of  her  affairs  may  be 
looked  upon  in  a  very  different  light  by  those  who  have  no  share  in 
such  government.  And  here  let  us  still  remember  our  arithmetical 
scale,  of  the  value  of  which  we  treated  at  the  cammencement,  and 
ask  ourselves  what  proportion  of  us  Englishmen  have  reascm  to  think 
the  country  so  well  governed  as  to  r«ider  radical  change  mme- 
eessary,  and  what  section  of  the  community,  in  point  of  fact,  may 
best  be  considered  to  constitute  that  England  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  experiment  and  the  judge  of  its  success. 

Lord  A.,  the  "  tenth  trauMnitter  "  of  a  very  passable  &ee,  thinks 
the  country  reasonably  well  governed.  The  old  families  have  still  some 
weight,  and  property  is  reasonably  secure ;  the  masses  toWably  defe- 
rential ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  foolish  concessions  which  have 
been  made  during  the  last  half  centur}',  he  sees  little  to  complain  of. 
Lord  A.  possesses  estates  in  half  a  dozen  counties.  He  has  command 
of  all  the  good  things  in  Church  and  State ;  a  political  influence 
which  no  change  that  might  be  made  can  possibly  increase,  although 
it  might  be  greatly  diminished.  But  well  satisfied  Lord  A.  represents 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  his  verdict  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  English  Government  is  but  that  of  this  very  small 
fraction  of  the  community. 

Mr.  B.,  too,  thinks  the  country  reasonably  well  governed  on  the 
whole.  He  is  a  well-to-do  man  of  the  middle  class,  admitted  to  a 
fractional  share  of  the  government  of  the  countrj'  by  the  Beform  of 
1832,  and  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  exerting  some  influence  upon 
public  affairs,  while  also  able  to  do  an  occasional  good  turn  to  his 
patrician  patron,  customer,  or  landlord.  It  was  more  througk  the 
aid  of  the  physical  force  demonstrations  of  the  working-classes  than 
by  the  influence  of  his  own  argimients,  that  Mr.  B.  became  enfran* 
ehised.     But  since  that  day  he  has  deserted  his  old  ally,  affirming 
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that  he  18  a  dangerous  and  turbulent  character,  who  only  waits  for  an 
opportunity  to  pull  down  his  house,  and  break  into  his  till.  This 
well-fed  and  competent  gentleman,  tolerably  content  with  things  as 
they  are,  demurs  to  the  threatened  concessions  to  the  dangerous 
masses,  whose  temporary  turbulence  was  once  so  useM  to  him.  But 
he  represents  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  community ;  and 
when  we  have  heard  what  he  and  his  noble  neighbour  have  decided 
on,  we  still,  with  our  eyes  upon  the  arithmetical  scale,  have  to  wait 
for  the  verdict  of  England  as  to  the  mode  in  which  she  is  governed. 

The  tale  which  John  Ploughman  has  to  tell,  as  he  broods  over  his 
mug  of  bad  beer  in  the  disreputable  den  provided  for  him  by  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  he  is  not  represented,  as  to  the  government  of 
England,  would  be  of  a  very  different  character.  But  it  is  a  long 
tale  and  a  sad  one ;  suffice  it,  that  the  best  mode  in  which  poor  John 
can  show  his  appreciation  of  this  well-governed  country  is  to  turn  his 
back  upon  it  for  ever.  Let  him  have  reasonable  strength,  an  average 
intellect,  and  habits  of  sobriety,  and  whatever  pursuit. he  may  follow 
he  will  find  &irer  fields  for  his  exertions  and  his  abilities  than  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.  This  secret  the  Scotchman  has  found  out  long 
since,  by  dint  of  his  superior  education  and  enterprising  character. 
This  secret  the  Irishman  is  finding  out  through  the  agency  of  a  still 
harder  lot  and  an  excitable  temperament,  and  a  more  earnest  warmth 
in  the  domestic  relations.  Let  the  average  English  workman  also  find 
out  this  secret,  and  probably  the  most  bigoted  of  the  advocates  of  our 
perfect  government  would  find  it  necessary  to  alter  their  tone.  If 
the  Scotch  emigration,  which  has  so  far  kept  down  the  natural 
increase  of  that  people,  and  the  Irish  exodus,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  were  supplemented  by  an  English  exodus  of  proportionate 
volume,  probably  the  mo8t  disdainful  of  our  legislators  might  begin 
to  think  seriously  of  making  their  native  countr}'  a  little  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  masses  of  the  people.  John  represents,  probably,  90  per 
cent,  of  our  population,  and  when  he  speaks  (ignorantly  and  con- 
fusedly, perhaps),  we  ought  to  listen  with  some  deference  if  we  wish 
to  know  what  England  thinks  about  the  administration  of  her  affairs. 

John  belongs  to  what  Mr.  Bagehot  very  properly  calls  a  deferential 
race,  which  has  been  skilfully,  not  to  say  artfiiUy,  reared  in  habits  of 
submission.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  this  submission  too  far  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  argue  this  question  of  representation  in  a  spirit  of  truth 
and  candour,  we  must  not  be  much  influenced  by  considerations  of 
this  kind. 

They  who  hold  the  singular  belief  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  so  well  governed  that  reform  in  representa- 
tion is  unnecessary,  could  not  do  better  than  glance  over  an  article 
upon  our  rural  poor  which  lately  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  ^ 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  No.  III.,  p.  S44. 
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If  any  people  should  be  found  happy,  they  should  really  be  those  who 
frequent  the  beautiful  green  lanes  or  inhabit  the  snug  homesteads 
and  picturesque  villages  of  a  country  so  elaborately  cultivated  as 
Great  Britain.  Yet  what  scenes  of  misery  present  themselves  as  we 
wander  drearily  roimd  from  the  lace  works  of  Devonshire  to  the  straw 
plaiters  of  Hertfordshire,  the  glove  works  of  Worcestershire  and  the 
hosiers  of  Nottinghamshire !  Close  rooms,  long  hours,  inadequate 
payment,  bad  food,  disregard  of  physiological  wants,  undue  pressure, 
and  everji^hing  calculated  to  make  life  miserable,  meet  us  at  every  step. 
In  the  toAMi,  in  the  country,  on  the  surface  or  beneath  it,  the  dreadful 
catalogue  of  human  suflFering  harrows  our  feelings  by  every  variety 
of  sorrowful  detail.  Poor  wretched  creatures  working  amongst  the 
mineral  deposits,  bathed  in  sweat,  and  breathing  unwholesome  vapours 
all  day,  and  tediously  climbing  up  ladders  four  times  the  height  of 
St.  Paul's  to  the  outer  air,  when  their  day's  work  is  done  ;  children 
working  in  glass  foundries  day  and  night  without  intermission,  or 
mixing  in  gangs  in  the  fields  imder  the  eye  of  a  ruffian  taskmaster; 
the  Sheffield  cutler  sketching  his  suffi^rings  with  a  grim  jocosity,  and 
assuring  us  that  as  an  "  old  cock  at  thirty"  he  expects  shortly  to  drop 
oflf  the  perch ; — are  these  the  pictures  of  a  well-governed  people  ?  or 
ought  we  not  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  if  constituting  a  portion  of  such 
section  of  society,  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  bitterly  insulted  if  we 
were  told  that  we  were  so  well  governed  that  no  change  was  necessary. 
But  there  are  other  wrongs  to  which  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
subjected.  There  is  no  greater  wrong  to  the  citizen  of  a  free  country 
than  to  be  met  everywhere  by  a  barrier  which  eflfectually  closes  his 
career.  Yet  so  completely  are  all  the  good  things  available  mono- 
polised by  the  governing  class,  that  all  other  sections  of  the 
community  are  thereby  greatly  damnified  and  insultingly  ignored. 
Little  Dick,  whose  sharp  eyes  sparkle  so  brightly  in  the  village 
school,  may  have  the  elements  of  genius  and  piety  of  the  highest 
order,  yet  it  is  almost  absolutely  impossible  that  little  Dick  should 
ever  become  an  archbishop.  Poor  Hodge,  inveigled  from  the  plough 
tail  to  seek  death  or  glory  in  his  coimtry's  cause,  may  be  pc^seesed 
of  transcendent  courage  and  other  militarj'  virtues,  but  it  is  almost 
absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  ever  become  a  field-marshal 
Little  Dick  must  satisfy  himself  with  the  position  of  a  half-starved 
curate ;  and  Hodge  may  earn  an  additional  stripe  during  his  years 
of  service,  and  perhaps  an  extra  threepence  a  day  pension  when 
he  serves  his  country  no  more.  It  is  not  only  injurious,  but 
humiliating  in  the  extreme,  to  feel  permanently  shut  out  from  a  fair 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  and  there  is  something  con- 
temptuous in  being  condemned  to  the  consumption  of  large  slices  of 
pudding  from  which  some  pampered  favourite  has  been  allowed  to 
pick  out  all  the  plums. 
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This  style  of  argument  is  always  met  by  a  reference  to  the  excep- 
tions which  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  exclusion^  and  that 
the  supposed  monopoly  of  a  certain  section  of  society  is  a  mis- 
take. Such  cases  as  that  of  Lord  Clyde  are  harped  upon  as  if  the 
fact  of  one  brave  man  having  forced  his  way  through  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  of  his  position  was  a  proof  of  the  groimd- 
lessness  of  the  supposition  that  any  such  obstacles  exist.  In  view  of 
the  ludicrously  small  number  of  such  successful  men,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  noticing  this  argument.  But  if  urged  seriously, 
with  the  usual  disdain  of  arithmetical  proportion,  it  perhaps  might 
not  be  xmgenerous  to  suggest  that,  supposing  a  small  section  of  society 
practically  the  monopolist  of  all  official  place  and  power,  it  might  be 
deemed  expedient  to  let  in  an  occasional  scion  of  the  other  sections,  by 
way  of  proving  the  accessibility  of  the  highest  places. 

Again,  refering  to  the  miserable  condition  of  a  large  number  of  the 
people,  and  the  hopeless  degradation  of  their  lot,  there  is  something 
very  striking  in  the  nonchalance  with  which  the  possibility  of  their 
case  being  improved  by  legislation  is  entertained.  A  people  can  never 
be  made  prosperous,  sober,  and  contented  by  parliamentary  action,  say 
these  advocates  of  the  status  quo.  But  as  it  is  imdeniable  that  people  can 
be  reduced  to  a  position  otherwise  than  prosperous,  happy,  sober,  and 
contented,  by  bad  legislation,  it  seems  to  follow  that  legislation  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  that  condition.  The  doctrine  of  laiascr  faire  in  such 
matters  may  be  philosophical,  but  it  may  also  be  the  result  of 
cowardice,  selfishness,  and  stupidity  ;  and  there  is  an  amusing  incon- 
sistency in  the  manner  in  which  men  will  tell  you  almost  in  the 
same  breath  that  Parliament  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  then  quote  some  recent  Act  as  in- 
dicative of  the  profound  consideration  of  the  same  Parliament  for 
their  welfare.  Thus  what  songs  of  triumph  have  been  sung  over  the 
Union  Chargeability  Act  passed  last  session,  which  for  the  first  time 
affords  a  hope  to  the  hard- worked  agricultural  labourer  that  he  may 
eat  and  sleep  somewhere  near  his  work  !  Are  we  not  to  greet  that 
Act  as  illustrative  of  the  anxiety  of  Parliament  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  working  man  P  Certainly  we  are ;  but  why  has  such  an  Act 
been  delayed  till  the  session  of  1865  P  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
generations  of  working  men  who  have  passed  away,  tracing  their 
steps  to  a  distimt  hovel  miles  away  from  the  spot  where  they  had 
laboured  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  during  the  long  hours  of  a 
summer's  day,  or  had  been  exposed  to  the  pitiless  storms  of  winter? 
It  is  not  that  such  an  Act  is  not  good  now,  but  so  good  an  Act 
should  have  been  passed  himdreds  of  years  ago. 

I  protest  that  I  feel  ashamed  at  having  to  linger  so  long  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  working  man  to  a  share  of 
representation,  and  would  much  prefer  passing  on  to  consider  the  far 
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more  agreeable  question  as  to  how  that  share  can  be  saMy  conceded 
to  him.  But  there  are  still  two  points  which  I  wish  to  make  before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  denying  the  value  of  representation  to  the  manual  labourer 
on  the  ground  that  the  government  of  the  coimtry  is  good  enough 
without  such  concession,  the  advocates  of  such  a  doctrine  would 
seem  to  deny  the  value  of  representation  altogether. 

Representation  in  Parliament  either  has  or  has  not  an  intriniie 
value.  If  it  has  no  such  intrinsic  value,  why  should  we  interai 
ourselves  in  the  complicated  troubles  of  tho  time  of  our  Charles  and 
James,  when  such  representation  was  so  painfully  elaborated?  We 
do  honour  to  the  names  of  far-seeing  men  who  did  not  then  doaU 
the  worth  of  that  for  which  they  fought.  But  if  repree^itatiaE 
has  a  definite  value,  how  can  we  excuse  ourselves  from  withholding 
froTn  the  large  nmss  of  our  poorer  brethren  their  just  share  of  tlie 
pri^^ege?  By  such  injustice  are  we  not  finding  ouraelvea  con- 
fronted by  a  new  danger?  A  man  bom  in  a  free  ooontiy,  id 
long  as  he  avoids  crime,  is  accustomed  to  consider  himself  a  fi«e 
man,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  man,  and  he 
may  possibly  remonstrate  against  a  systematic  withholding  of 
political  power.  But  after  that  remonstrance  has  been  made  &r 
a  certain  time  and  made  in  vain,  he  may  become  soured  in  the 
conflict,  and  be  driven  to  the  adoption  of  some  such  tone  as  thia: 
"  You  have  placed  me  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  you  Law 
denied  me  all  share  in  the  making  of  those  laws  to  which  I  an 
subjected;  I  am  practically  a  trespasser  in  my  native  land;  I  aia 
called  a  free  man,  while  scomfuUv  denied  all  the  attributes  of  the 
free  man.  Take  notice  then  I  I  repudiate  such  a  position.  I  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  laws  in  the  fonnation  of  which  my  fellows  have 
never  assisted,  and  to  which  we  have  given  no  assent.  By  your  act, 
not  mine,  I  am  made  an  outlaw,  and  henceforward  I  war  upon  thai 
society  which  from  my  bii*th  has  turned  its  shoulder  upon  me. 
Thank  yourselves,  then,  if  I  become  an  idler,  a  tramp,  a  thie^  t 
poacher,  and  a  rough.  You  have  deliberately  condemned  me  to  the 
wolf's  life.  I  regret  it.  I  prefer  a  tamer  and  more  regular  existenoa 
But  the  wolfs  life  has  its  charms  after  all,  of  which  your  trim  houee- 
dog  never  dreams."  I  would  ask  whether  it  is  wise  to  lead  men  into 
such  a  frame  of  mind  as  this? 

It  may  be  supposed  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  belong  to  tib( 
class  of  those  advocating  extreme  views  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
working  classes  to  the  sufiiage ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  that  there 
is  no  one  more  thoroughly  impressed  than  I  am  with  the  danger  of 
the  undue  predominance  of  the  numerical  majority. 

Is  there  no  means  that  could  be  devised  by  which  the  articulate 
wants  and  feelings  of  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow-countijBien 
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cimld  be  beard  within  the  walls  of  our  House  of  C!ommons,  without 
that  voioe  being  so  overpoweringly  strong  as  to  drown  other  voices 
also  worthy  of  being  heard,  and  without  the  risk  of  swamping  other 
interests  on  which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  even 
that  of  the  non-propertied  classes  themselves,  very  materially  depend  ? 
CSan  we  do  nothing  in  this  intelligent  and  thoughtful  age  towards 
the  solution  of  the  greatest  political  and  social  question  of  the  day--^ 
h0w  to  guide  into  a  safe  and  steady  groove  the  democracy  to  which 
aU  civilised  nations  are  advancing  F 

While  the  ultra-Radical  sees  no  danger  in  the  extension  of  the 
ioffirage  to  its  widest  limit,  and  the  Tory  of  the  old  school  shuts  his 
eiy«s  to  the  direction  of  events,  and,  satisfied  with  a  system  which 
raits  himself,  blindly  asserts  that  no  change  whatever  is  called  for, 
ike  moderate  Whig  is  so  much  alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences 
of  introduoing  the  masses  to  political  power,  that  he  gives  tardily 
■ad  reluctantly  what  it  would  be  much  better  that  he  could  bestow 
with  promptitude  and  grace. 

Allhough  these  three  great  parties  are  at  issue  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  suffirage,  none  of  them  have  courage  or  foresight  enough  to 
bring  prominently  before  the  public,  either  by  speech  or  by  writing, 
tliat  radical  reform  which  alone  can  make  the  extension  safe  as  well 
m  just.  The  greatest  speakers  of  the  Radical  party  shelve  the 
qveition  of  the  redistribution  of  seats  and  the  construction  of  new 
sleetoral  districts  altogether  for  the  present,  for  they  know  that  any 
threat  of  disturbing  the  existing  constituencies  would  call  up  a 
stronger  opposition  than  a  reduction  to  a  £6  or  £5  franchise.  And 
iven  this  reduction,  which  would  admit  a  million  of  new  voters  on 
bhe  electoral  roll,  and  would  disturb  the  balance  of  power,  particu- 
Isrly  in  city  constituencies,  would  leave  four  millions  of  adult  males 
ftboolutely  without  representation.  All  our  unskilled  labourers,  and 
three-fourths  of  our  artizans  and  mechanics,  would  still  be  rated 
selow  the  £6  vote,  and  the  power  would  lie  with  the  small  shop- 
keepers, the  publicans,  and  the  higher  class  of  artizans, — ^very  excel- 
but  people  in  their  way,  especially  the  latter  class,  but  not  the  only 
9ei^le  whose  interests  and  opinions  are  worthy  of  representation. 

All  thinking  men  who  live  out  of  that  vortex  of  political  life,  in 
nrliich  the  necessity  of  having  a  large  measure  of  support  for  opinions 
ceeps  unknown  and  impopular  theories  completely  in  the  back- 
IfTound,  see  the  dangers  of  throwing  the  preponderance  of  political 
Mnver  into  the  hands  of  any  class,  whether  that  class  be  the  richest  or 
■he  poorest,  whether  the  most  intelligent  or  the  most  numerous, 
rhough  imheard  of  in  the  legislature,  and  though  unbreathed  in 
lection  addresses  or  public  meetings,  the  question  of  the  representa- 
ion  of  minorities  has  within  the  last  ten  years  foiind  many  and  able 
fxponents.      To  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  political 
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thought  and  political  philosophy,  the  well-known  names  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  of  Mr.  Hare,  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  Professor 
Craik,  of  Mr.  Helps,  of  Professor  Lorimer,  and  of  Dr.  Temple,  at 
once  occur  as  having  made  suggestions  and  propounded  theories  more 
or  leSsS  complete  for  the  conservation  of  the  rights  of  minorities,  so 
as  to  justify  a  still  more  widely  extended  suffi*age  than  is  at  present 
contemplated. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is  the  securing  a  perfect  and  delicate 
representation  of  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  that  once  achieved, 
the  constitution  can  tlirow  open  its  arms  to  all  without  risk  of  conse- 
quences. But  I  think  that  the  various  schemes  for  the  representation 
of  minorities  hitherto  enunciated  are  imperfect,  from  several  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  sufficiently  easy  of  comprehension  eier 
to  commend  themselves  to  the  convictions  of  the  large  masses  of  the 
people,  and  great  truths  are  never  received  unless  they  are  capable  of 
being  simplified,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  readily  by  those  who  are  not 
deeply  conversant  with  politics.  I  think  also  that  the  schemes  of 
Hare,  Mill,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  others,  stop  short  at  a  very  singular 
point,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  represent  minorities  till  we  have 
critically  analysed  the  elements  of  which  these  minorities  consist. 
Minorities  so  analysed  would  be  foimd  to  resolve  themselves  into 
separate  interfntti,  and  I  think  we  should  strive  incessantly  for  the 
proper  representation  of  such  interests,  and  consider  as  an  imposture 
any  representative  assembly  in  which  great  leading  interests  are 
either  unduly  represented,  or  not  represented  at  all. 

How  are  the  various  interests  of  this  great  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  commercial,  and  intelligent  United  Eongdom 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  that  is  essentially,  and  perhaps  properly  enough,  a  fixed 
aristocratic  body.  But  let  us  glance  at  the  newly-elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  this  the  most  liberal  Parliament  that  ever  was 
returned,  and  we  find^ — 125  peers,  heirs  of  peerages,  brothers  and 
near  relatives  of  peers,  besides  those  connected  with  the  peerage  by 
marriage  ;  67  baronets  ;  105  military  officers  of  the  Regulars ;  108 
officers  of  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers;  11  naval  officers;  100 
lawyers ;  2  surgeons ;  1  architect ;  4  civil  engineers ;  3  newspaper 
editors ;  10  authors ;  1  publisher ;  7  bank  directors ;  7  private 
bankers ;  4  magnates  of  the  money  world :  8  iron-masters ;  4  con- 
tractors ;  18  manufacturers ;  49  merchants ;  5  brewers ;  1  ship- 
builder ;  1  stock-broker ;  1  house-agent ;  1  tenant-farmer.  Thus  we 
may  see  that  the  landed  interest  and  the  aristocratic  elements  are  out 

(1)  I  take  the  figures  from  an  article,  written  with  no  ulterior  political  purpose,  whidi 
appeared  in  "  Chambers*  Journal,"  for  November  25,  1865.  I  have  so  far  tested  their 
accuracy  for  myself,  that  I  think  them  reliable ;  and  I  have  to  thank  the  writer  fer  in 
excellent  illustration  of  my  subject. 
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of  all  proportion  the  strongest  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  may- 
put  down  more  than  half  of  the  officers  of  the  militia,  yeomanrj%  and 
volunteers  as  countrj'  gentlemen  of  property,  and  so  add  54  to  the 
noble  and  titled  192  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  peace-loving  country 
has  105  military  and  11  naval  officers,  besides  108  irregulars  (whose 
sympathies  may  be  supposed  to  be  with  our  aristocratically-organised 
army),  in  a  parliament  of  658. 

Of  the  professions,  the  law  naturally  offers  the  largest  number  of 
representatives ;  but  100  lawyers  to  2  surgeons,  1  architect,  and  4 
civil  engineers,  is  an  enormous  preponderance.  Literature  and 
education  are  represented  by  10  authors,  3  newspaper  editors,  and  1 
publisher ;  mining  by  10  ironmasters,  and  by  its  share,  perhaps,  of 
4  contractors ;  manufactures  by  18  unclassified,  and  by  5  brewers ; 
our  commercial  marine  by  1  shipbuilder ;  commerce  in  general  by 
49  merchants ;  fimdholders  perhaps  by  the  4  millionaires,  by  their 
share  of  the  4  contractors,  and  by  1  stockbroker.  Banks  of  all  sorts 
have  14  representatives ;  owners  of  town  property  may  claim  the 
house-agent;  and  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
rejoice  in  1  tenant-farmer. 

If  any  stranger  from  a  far  land,  unversed  in  our  traditional  laws 
and  customs,  were  to  read  such  a  list  as  this,  could  he  imagine  that 
it  was  by  its  commerce,  its  manufactures,  and  its  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  labour,  skill,  and  capital  to  all  pursuits,  that  England,  which 
this  assembly  purports  to  represent,  had  risen  to  its  present  great- 
ness ?  He  would  naturally  infer  from  such  a  House  of  Commons  that 
we  were  an  aristocratic,  a  warlike,  and  litigious  people.  And  even 
to  those  who  have  grown  up  imder  the  system,  there  is  something 
ludicrous  in  calling  such  an  assembly  a  House  of  Cammons.  A  hopefid 
reformer  may  well  stand  appalled  at  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the 
task  he  has  entered  upon,  and  ask  doubtfully  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  reform  through  the  agency  of  such  a  House  as  this ;  in  other  words, 
whether  there  be  any  conceivable  path  to  such  reform  except  through 
the  dreadftd  and  dangeroiLS  one  of  revolution. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  though  all  classes  of  society  possessed  the 
soSrage,  the  representatives  must  be  drawn  from  the  wealthy  classes, 
and  from  that  professional  class  to  whom  alone  a  parliamentary  career 
may  be  a  pecimiary  advantage — that  of  lawyers — for  no  others  can 
afford  to  give  their  time  to  the  public  for  nothing ;  as  in  order  to  have 
any  influence,  a  Member  of  Parliament  must  live  in  a  certain  style,  and 
at  a  considerable  expense.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  some  confusion 
of  cause  and  effect  here,  and  that  it  is  because  the  House  of  Conunons 
is  essentially  an  aristocratic  body  that  it  is  so  difficult  and  so  expen- 
sive to  get  into  it,  so  expensive  to  keep  in  it,  and  so  important  to 
political  success  to  have  an  independent  fortune  or  great  friend  at 
one's  back.     Indeed,  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  canvassing  such 
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questions  with  the  classes  from  which  our  parliamentary  men  are 
drawn,  there  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the  prevalent  idea  u 
to  the  money  value  of  a  seat.  And  the  potency  of  this  barrier  to 
reform  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Six  hundred  and  iifty*eight 
wealthy  gentlemen  have  just  been  sent  forward  to  constitute  a  Hoiue 
at  an  average  cost  of  probably  two  or  three  thousand  poundB,  repre- 
senting on  the  whole  a  sum  between  one  and  two  millions.  And  in 
view  of  the  lukewammess  of  many,  and  the  apostacy  of  many  others, 
towards  Reform,  wc  may  picture  Lord  Russell  as  the  chairman  of  a 
joint-stock  company  calling  the  shareholders  together,  and  proposing 
tlie  dissolution  of  the  association,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  entire  paid* 
up  capital. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  interests  of  which  I  would  make  most  of  tite 
constituencies  consist  would  always,  or  even  very  generally,  choose  a 
man  of  their  own  line  of  business  or  rank  in  life ;  but  they  would  be 
sure  to  elect  one  whom  they  believed  could  imderstand  their  wanti, 
and  who  should  himself  be  capable  of  expressing  their  feeling& 

If  any  statesman  were  to  propose  to  a  new  conunimity  such  a& 
unequal  and  anonialous  system  of  representation  as  that  which  now 
exists  in  England,  it  would  be  considered  simply  absurd.  That  Rut- 
land, with  1,772  electors  on  the  roll,  should  return  as  many  memben 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  West  Riding  of  Torkshire,  wiA 
40,476  ;  and  that  the  little  town  of  Enaresborough  with  271,  and 
Thetford  with  223  electors,  should  be  as  largely  represented  aa  tlie 
great  cities  of  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  with  con- 
stituencies of  from  15,000  to  22,000,  certainly  does  startle  us ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  one-third  of  the 
constituents  send  two-thirds  of  the  parliamentary  repreaentatives  for 
all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  great 
practical  good  can  spring  from  a  system  so  theoretically  unjust. 

The  antiquated  local  divisions  were  made  at  a  time  when  plicea 
were  thought  to  be  of  far  more  consequence  than  opinions,  when  men 
rarely  left  their  native  town  or  their  native  coimty,  and  when  fliere 
was  little  interchange  either  of  commodities  or  of  thought.  The 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  the  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  were  at 
that  time  the  only  conceivable  checks  which  the  people  could  offer  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown  or  the  overbearing 
sway  of  their  local  magnates.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
illustrations  of  the  illogical  nature  of  the  English  political  creed,  tliat 
this  arrangement,  which  has  now  lost  almost  all  of  its  original  value, 
and  which  the  growth  of  population,  of  commerce,  and  of  intelligence 
renders  every  year  more  anomalous  and  more  unjust,  is  still  considered 
so  sacred,  that  every  step  towards  reform  which  woidd  disturb  ita 
antiquated  boundaries  is  apt  to  be  considered  revolutionary.  That 
the  English  constitution  has  worked  even  so  well  is  not  from  its  ia- 
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trinsic  excellence,  but  from  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people,  loyal, 
patient,  and  trustful ;  but  we  must  not  trj'^  that  temper  too  long  and 
too  severely.  We  must,  before  discontent  arises,  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide against  it,  and  prevent  that  spirit  springing  up  which  it  may 
be  impossible  to  quell. 

It  may  seem  useless  to  sketch  out  great  measures  of  reform  in 
fiftce  of  the  almost  insuperable  diflBlcxdties  in  the  way  of  effecting  any 
reform  at  all.  But  I  am  endeavouring  to  confine  myself  to  the 
treatment  of  principles,  and  it  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Mill  that 
while  sailing  only  from  London  to  Hull  it  is  still  wise  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  north  star.  I  believe  that  in  an  endeavour  to  secure  a 
perfect  form  of  representation  we  should,  to  a  great  extent,  discard 
the  present  electoral  system,  conceding  to  every  great  leading  class 
and  interest  of  which  the  community  consists,  not  only  adequate  but 
equal  representation,  and  that  this  would  best  be  done  by  dividing 
tlie  country  into  a  very  few  large  electoral  provinces. 

Though  I  should  propose  to  make  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  representative  of  these  great  leading  interests,  I 
should  not  like  altogether  to  do  away  with  purely  local  interests  ;  and 
it  might  be  expedient  to  leave  a  single  member  in  each  of  the  large 
oonstituencies  now  represented.  If  a  voter  prefers  to  vote  for  his 
elaas  instead  of  his  town  or  his  county,  he  might  be  allowed  to  do  so ; 
but  if  his  interests  are  rather  with  the  place,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
vote  for  the  locality,  but  he  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  vote  for  both.  We 
may  arrive  at  the  magical  number  of  658  by  careful  organisation  of  our 
electoral  provinces  and  our  local  constituencies,  but  even  if  it  should 
tarn  out  to  be  650  or  660,  I  suppose  no  great  harm  would  be  done. 
After  appropriating  to  these  localities  each  their  representative,  pro- 
bably amounting  to  about  180,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
divide  the  United  Kingdom  into  several  large  electoral  provinces  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  population,  to  return  each  a 
member  to  represent  great  leading  interests.  The  following  classes 
may  be  considered  fairly  entitled  to  representation,  but  some  additions 
may  very  probably  be  made  to  this  list : — 1,  landowners ;  2,  mer- 
chants ;  3,  manufacturers ;  4,  shipowners ;  5,  miners,  or  rather 
mining  proprietors ;  6,  retail  traders ;  7,  agriculturists  or  tenant- 
fiumers ;  8,  bankers  ;  9,  fundholders ;  10,  railway  proprietors  ;  1 1, 
colonial  and  Indian  proprietors ;  12,  owners  of  town  property ;  13, 
professional  men ;  14,  clerks,  shopmen,  and  other  employ H ;  15,  skilled 
artisans  and  mechanics ;  16,  unskilled  labourers  ;  17,  educators  ;  18, 
teachers  of  religion ;  19,  women.^ 

(1)  A  qaefltion  may  arise  whether  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ci^41  Service  should  be  dis- 
tincily  represented,  or  treated  simply  as  servants  of  the  State,  having  no  right  to  special 
representations.  I  think  that  they  should  have  a  vote,  but  that  as  servants  of  the  State 
tliey  are  not  entitled  to  be  specially  represented. 
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An  electoral  province  to  return  nineteen  such  representatives  must 
be  a  large  one,  though  not  so  large  as  to  do  away  yriih.  local  interests, 
which  might  be  the  case  if  the  United  Kingdom  were  formed  into 
one  constituency.  They  would  still  afford  a  chance  for  local  celebrities 
to  comi>ete  with  those  of  metropolitan  fame,  who  in  the  case  supposed 
would  have  a  dangerous  advantage.  We  should  need  to  divide  the 
Unit<?d  Kingdom  into  twenty-five  such  provinces ;  and  I  can  perhaps 
give  a  better  idea  of  what  they  will  be  by  saj'ing  that  Scotland  should 
be  divided  into  two,  each  containing  rather  more  than  a  milUon 
of  inhabitants — one  including  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and 
stretching  from  north  to  south  on  the  east  line,  and  the  other 
Glasgow  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  west,  both  taking  in  a 
proportion  of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  Lowlands,  and  each  province 
returning,  in  addition  to  its  proportion  of  local  members,  its  repre- 
sentative for  every  great  class  or  interest  in  the  kingdom.  We  do 
not  want  a  constant  struggle  between  two  parties,  but  a  fair  hearing 
to  all  classes  and  an  impartial  verdict  by  all  classes. 

A  popular  representative  has  a  double  function,  which  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  He  has  the  function  of  the  advocate,  pleading  the  cauise 
of  his  constituents,  and  the  function  of  the  judge,  deciding  on  a  case 
elaborately  submitted  to  his  consideration.  Were  such  a  thing 
practicable,  the  advocate's  duty  being  discharged,  the  representatiTie 
should  retire,  and  leave  the  final  decision  to  a  tribimal  uncontaminated 
by  the  presence  of  an  interested  party ;  but  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  who  was  personally  interested  in  a  question  so  far  as  to  be 
unsuited  to  the  gi^'ing  a  decision,  we  ought  to  take  care  that  the 
proportion  of  the  advocate  class  should  be  so  small  in  comparison  with 
the  entire  bench  about  to  give  a  decision,  as  to  do  away  as  much  as 
possible  with  that  kind  of  contamination.  Yet  in  giving  represents* 
tion  to  a  class  only  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  which  is  the  baas 
of  all  the  democracies  which  now  exist,  we  should  not  only  recogniM) 
this  parliamentarj"  \'itiation,  but  should  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
predominant  class  tlie  poAvcr  of  altogether  swamping  all  unbiassed 
opinion  on  any  question. 

The  representation  of  interests  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  recogni^ 
in  ever>^  free  Parliament  that  all  interests  should  be  fairlv  heard. 
But  I  want  to  see  what  is  tacitly  recognised,  boldly  and  distinctly 
avowed.  I  want  to  see  that  systematically  and  artistically  adjusted 
Avhich  is  now  clumsily  tossed  together  with  a  blind  hope  in  the  pro- 
bably happy  effects  of  chance.  If  each  of  our  principal  interest* 
were  represented  by  twenty-five  members  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
each  man  would  have  a  hearing,  but  no  class  would  have  a  monopoly 
of  power.  We  shoidd  have  a  true  democmcy — government  by  the 
people,  not  government  by  a  section  or  even  by  two  sections  of  the 
people, — pure  democracy,  not  its  miserable  counterfeit,  which  has 
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injured  the  cause  of  freedom  more  than  anything  else — government 
by  crowd. 

Supposing  that  our  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  658  membera, 
180  of  whom  represented  the  coimties  and  important  towns,  and  the 
remainder  was  made  up  of  twenty-five  representatives  of  each  of  the 
great  leading  interests  I  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate,  each  pro- 
vince would  send  up  to  Westminster  its  representative  landowner, 
merchant,  manufacturer,  &c.  Each  interest  should  then  be  fairly 
heard  through  its  twenty-five  acknowledged  representatives,  and 
these  twenty-five,  having  successfully  exhausted  Avhat  I  call  their 
advocate  function,  should  never  be  so  nimierically  strong,  when 
assuming  their  judicial  function,  as  to  be  likely  greatly  to  influence 
the  division.  Twenty-five  men,  however  enthusiastic  they  may  be 
in  ■  the  advocacy  of  their  opinions,  would  in  the  decision  do  little 
against  633  whom  they  had  not  convinced  by  the  soundness  of  their 
arguments.  And  sound  argument  and  the  true  justice  of  a  cause 
would  come  to  have  greater  weight  as  the  corrupt  practice  of 
counting  noses  in  the  Parliament  was  discontinued. 

The  radical  basis  of  our  present  parliamentary  system  is  vicious  in 
the  extreme.  Men  go  into  Parliament  to  vote  for  their  own  interests 
and  the  interests  of  their  order  in  a  spirit  which,  if  accurately 
examined,  amounts  to  utter  corruption.  The  legislator  should  be  as 
pure-minded  as  the  judge,  and  considering  the  weighty  interests 
confided  to  his  keeping,  he  ought  equally  to  repudiate  the  slightest 
thought  of  improper  bias.  Yet  so  established  has  become  the  habit 
of  admitting  improper  bias  that  it  is  recognised  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  leading  to  reaction  between  class  and  class,  it  becomes 
almost  necessary  in  one  direction  to  withstand  the  dishonest  influences 
in  another.  This  is  very  sad.  I  believe  it  is  imnecessarv.  I  not  onlv 
feel  sure  that  it  would  be  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  to  elevate  our  legislator  to  the  judge  standard,  and  to 
bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  a  vote  in  Parliament 
influenced  to  any  extent  by  idterior  considerations  is  as  base  a  piece 
of  rascality  as  a  corrupt  decision  by  the  judicial  bench. 

'  I  believe  that  the  reform  I  now  propose  Avould  lead  to  a  safe 
recognition  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  of  the  claims  of  all.  No 
one  can  see  any  danger  in  the  presence  of  twenty-five  representatives 
of  the  unskilled  manual  labourer  in  an  assembly  of  658,  to  speak  out 
his  inarticulate  wishes  and  sentiments  and  to  plead  his  cause,  while 
it  would  be  dangerous  and  unwise  to  allow  him  such  a  large  share  in 
the  election  of  representatives  as  he  possesses  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Australian  colonies,  which  is,  on  the  Avhole,  rather  a  worse 
thing  for  him  than  for  the  classes  whom  he  outvotes  and  Avhom  he 
silences. 

Under  the  present  system  it  is  difficult  for  educated  people,  how- 
ever clever  and  well-intentioned,  to  enter  into  the  real  heart  and  soul 
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of  the  poor.  They  may  patronise  them,  they  may  benefit  them,  they 
may  feel  for  them,  but  it  is  abiiost  impossible  for  them  to  feel  \r'\\h 
them.  It  requires  a  combination  of  the  widest  knowledge  and  the 
highest  imagination,  with  the  most  enlarged  benevolence,  to  under- 
stand the  daily  drudgery,  the  vague  ideas,  the  scanty  pleasures,  the 
coarse  temptations,  the  unconscious,  yet  heroic,  self-denial,  and  the 
ambitionless  life  of  the  millions  of  those  whose  toil  ha«  made 
England  the  country  that  it  is.  The  virtuous  cottager,  who  touches 
his  hat  to  the  well-di'cssed  passer-by,  who  goes  to  church  or  to  chapel 
regularly,  and  who  is  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  Lady  Bountiful  for  her 
present  of  coals  or  blankets  at  Christmas,  is  still  at  such  an  immense 
distance  from  her  ladyship  that  she  sees  little  or  nothing  beyond  the 
clean  smock-frock  and  the  superficial  bow.  And  if  the  virtuoug 
peasant  is  unknown  by  his  superiors,  how  much  less  known  is  the 
vicious  one,  or  that  largest  class  of  all  in  all  ranks  of  life,  those 
hovering  between  virtue  and  vice ;  those  whom  it  is  most  important 
to  win,  but  yet  who  are  allowed  to  drift  without  a  guide  on  the  wide 
ocean  of  circimistanccs ;  those  who  feel  a  contempt  for  patronage,  but 
yet  who  feel  that  they  cannot  get  on  ^vithout  it ;  on  whom  the  sermons 
of  the  parson,  when  they  chance  to  go  to  hear  them,  fall  quit«  ineffec- 
tually, but  on  whom  the  lessons  of  the  old  English  poor-law  have 
fiunk  deep. 

"  No  one  can  listen  to  a  debate  on  such  questions  as  strikes  and 
trades-unions,  in  the  House  of  Parliament,*'  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  without 
acknowledging  that  they  would  be  discussed  in  a  verj'  different  and 
less  one-sided  manner  if  there  were  people  of  the  working  clasH  as 
fair  representatives  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings  within  it«  walls." 

To  raise  the  labourer  by  giving  him  a  voice  in  the  nation — a 
voice  his  own,  and  unmixed  with  that  of  his  master,  without  the 
danger  of  any  revolutionary  consequences — is  a  desideratiun  above 
all  others  at  this  present  time. 

^*  But,"  say  some  of  the  present  possessors  of  power — the  qualified 
voters  at  present  on  the  roll,  and  even  the  aspirants  to  pohtieal 
power,  the  million  of  small  tradesmen  and  artizans  whom  the 
£6  franchise  would  admit, — **  but  what  weight  in  an  English  House 
of  Commons  could  you  anticipate  for  a  representative  of  manual 
labourers,  and  of  manual  laboui'ers  only?"  I  am  inclined  to  antici- 
pate much.  If  public  feeling  has  been  so  hardened  by  its  exclusive 
aristocratic  and  middle -class  representation  that  the  twenty -five 
representatives  of  four  millions  of  men  would  have  no  fail*  hearing 
and  no  honest  painstaking  attention  from  the  representatives  of  other 
classes,  then  it  is  time  that  some  gigantic  revolution  shoidd  uproot 
the  system  to  its  foundation. 

An  unrepresented  class  in  any  community  must  be  considered  in 
some  measure  as  a  slave  class.  It  is  apt  to  be  a  nuisance  to  society, 
going  about  with  one  or  more  grievances  which  neither  get  fair 
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consideration  nor  thorough  extinction.  That  tenant-farmers  may 
have  interests  different  from  those  of  their  landlords,  and  that  yet 
there  is  only  one  tenant-fanner  in  the  House  of  Parliament ;  that 
the  interests  of  other  professions  besides  that  of  lawj-ers  are  of 
importance  to  the  nation ;  that  medicine  might  throw  some  light  on 
law  and  education  or  both,  are  things  which  are  disregarded  by 
what  are  called  practical  politicians,  but  which  are  most  important 
facts  to  thoughtful  students  of  first  principles. 

The  great  task  of  reconstructing  our  electoral  districts  our  political 
leaders  shrink  from,  as  a  belling  of  the  cat  too  tremendous  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Great  Britain  having  been  divided  by  chance  or  circumstance  intp 
411  constituencies  of  different  degrees  of  importance  and  population, 
it  must  be  left  thus  diWded  till  the  end  of  time,  lest  some  great  and 
unimaginable  mischief  should  follow.  In  scarcely  one  of  these  elec- 
toral constituencies  could  any  leading  interest,  except  perhaps  that  of 
the  landowner,  that  of  the  merchant,  or  that  of  the  tradesman,  hope 
to  obtain  a  representative.  Other  classes  might  lend  their  weight 
to  turn  the  balance  between  two ;  but,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  they  could  not  return  a  representative  of  their  own. 
The  extension  of  the  suffrage  without  alteration  of  constituencies  and 
provision  for  the  rights  of  minorities  would  tend  to  put  all  political 
power  into  the  hands  of  one  class. 

At  present  we  see  the  larger  proportion  of  the  electors  in  the 
boroughs  and  county  constituencies,  where  two  members  are  to  b^ 
chosen,  give  one  vote  to  a  Liberal  and  another  to  a  Conservative, 
Thus  tlvey  secure  the  grand  object  of  giving  offence  to  neither  party, 
and  annihilate  voluntarily  that  political  power  which  our  statesmen 
consider  them,  and  them  only,  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with.  I  think 
that  we  coidd  call  out  a  purer  and  a  nobler  spirit,  and  by  withr 
holding  the  suffrage  from  none,  make  it  more  valuable  to  all. 
If  such  electoral  provinces  as  I  have  proposed  were  constructed, 
the  man  of  wealth  and  position  would  find  his  legitimate  political 
influence  in  no  way  lessened.  His  vote  would  increase  in  value 
by  his  being  placed  on  a  smaller  electoral  roll,  by  his  being  able 
to  give  it  in  exactly  the  direction  where  his  interests  and  political 
instincts  lie,  and  in  his  not  needing  to  fear  any  disturbing  force 
from  the  other  classes,  whose  larger  numbers  are  all  needed  for  their 
own  representative.  And  to  the  man  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  wealth 
and  rank,  it  must  be  a  relief  to  feel  that  underhand  and  illegitimate 
political  influence  would  thus  receive  a  death-blow.  "WTiere  the 
numbers  of  other  constituencies  are  so  large,  and  their  political 
power  comparatively  so  small,  bribery  woidd  cease  to  be  successful, 
and  would  die  out.  Under  no  other  system  could  elections  be  so 
safe  from  corrupt  influences,  and  under  no  possible  constitutional 
representation  could  property  be  made  more  secure,  for  every  variety 
of  property  would  in  that  case  have  its  authorised  representative. 
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That  this  refonu  would  require  a  great  change  in  our  political 
organisation,  and  that  the  system  of  representation  being  more  exact 
and  delicate,  as  well  as  more  comprehensive,  would  be  more  elaborate 
and  difficult,  are  objections  Avhich  of  course  come  at  once  to  the 
surface.  But  no  scheme  of  reform  that  has  ever  been  proposed 
can  be  carried  out  without  some  radical  change.  -iVnd  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  sec  how  men  who  keep  the  most  elaborate  accounts,  and 
grudge  no  trouble  in  their  private  business,  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
the  nation  taking  trouble  to  ensure  a  pure  and  just  representation. 
As  Professor  Lorimer  siiys,^  "I  am  persuaded  that  if  one-fiftieth  part 
of  the  skill  and  industry  that  is  every  day  devoted  to  the  pettiest 
questions  of  inheritance,  or  the  most  trivial  claim  for  damages,  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  facts  which  must  deter- 
mine the  character  of  our  future  constitutional  legislation,  our  general 
course  of  action  would  long  ago  have  been  a  matter  of  agreement, 
and  questions  of  how  much  or  how  little  would  alone  have  remained 
for  us  to  settle.  But  for  some  strange  reason  that  I  could  never 
fathom,  our  skilled  labour  and  our  skilled  labourers  are  all  reserved 
for  our  private  affairs,  and  public  questions  are  left  to  the  unaided 
solution  of  unpaid  and  undisciplined  volunteers,  who,  regarding  the 
occupation  as  something  between  sport  and  duty,  devote  to  it  only 
their  superfluous  leisure."  If  the  registration  of  voters  woxild  be 
more  laborious  and  complex,  the  nation  can  afford  to  pay  a  larger 
staff  of  public  servants  to  perform  the  duty  ;  and  the  task  of  watching 
for  fictitious  votes,  which  I  think  is  a  principal  one  at  present, 
would  not  be  so  serious  as  it  is  now.  But  that  there  would  be  far 
more  voters  to  enrol,  and  a  far  larger  proportion  of  those  voters  who 
come  to  the  poll,  are  consequences  which,  troublesome  as  they  may 
appear  to  those  who  hate  the  idea  of  change,  I  should  hail  witii 
delight. 

Our  present  system,  where  out  of  the  small  nmnber  of  qualified 
electors  the  unimpoi-tant  and  small  constituencies  return  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  to  Parliament,  is  neither  so  theoreti- 
cally perfect  nor  so  practically  unexceptionable  that  a  great  nation 
like  ours  should  not  venture  on  a  great  change.  Shall  we  wait  till 
the  presence  of  some  great  disaster  hurry  on  the  march  of  events, 
and  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  a  continental  war,  or  in  the  throes 
of  a  domestic  discontent  threatening  a  revolution,  do  that  hastily 
and  imperfectly. and  pusillanimously  which  we  could  now  do  with 
'dignity  and  with  foresight  P  Soldiers  say  that  there  is  no  manoeuvi^ 
more  critical  than  that  of  changing  front  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
and  a  change  made  under  such  pressure  might  be  of  an  overwhelming 
and  ruinous  character.  Edward  Wilson. 

(1)  ".Constitutionalism  of  the  Future,"  p.  15.      By  James  Lorimer.    Edinburgh: 
J.  and  C.  Black.   1865. 


YITTORIA. 
ChvU?ter  XIV. 

AT   THE   MAE^TRO'S   DOOR. 

The  house  of  the  maestro  Rocco  Ricci  turned  off  the  Borgo  della 
Stella.  Carlo  Aininiani  conducted  Vittoria  to  the  maestro's  door. 
They  conversed  very  little  on  the  way. 

"  You  are  a  good  swordsman  ?  "  she  asked  him  abruptly. 

"  I  have  as  much  skill  as  belongs  to  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the 
weapon,"  he  answered. 

"  Your  father  was  a  soldier,  signer  Carlo.'* 

"  He  was  a  general  officer  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  army  of 
Italy.     We  used  to  fence  together  every  day  for  two  hours.'' 

"  I  love  the  fathers  who  do  that,"  said  Vittoria. 

After  such  speaking  Ammiani  was  not  capable  of  the  attempt  to 
preach  peace  and  safety  to  her.  He  postponed  it  to  the  next  minute 
and  the  next. 

Vittoria's  spirit  was  in  one  of  those  angry  knots  which  are  half  of 
the  intellect,  half  of  the  will,  and  are  much  under  the  domination  of 
one  or  other  of  the  passions  in  the  ascendant.  She  wa^  resolved  to 
go  forward ;  she  felt  justified  in  going  forward ;  but  the  divine 
afflatus  of  enthusiasm  buoyed  her  no  longer,  and  she  required  the 
support  of  all  that  accuracy  of  insight  and  that  senseless  stubborn- 
ness which  there  might  be  in  her  nature.  The  feeling  that  it  was 
she  to  whom  it  was  given  to  lift  the  torch  and  plant  the  standard  of 
Italy,  had  swept  her  as  through  the  strings  of  a  harp.  Laura,  and 
the  horrible  little  bronze  butterfly,  and  the  '  Sei  sospetta/  now  piado 
her  duty  seem  dry  and  miserably  fleshless,  imaging  itself  to  her  as 
if  a  skeleton  had  been  told  to  arise  and  walk  : — say,  the  thing  obeys, 
and  fills  a  ghastly  distension  of  men's  eyelids  for  a  space,  and  again 
lies  down,  and  men  get  their  breath  ;  but  who  is  the  rosier  for  it  ? 
where  is  the  glory  of  it?  what  is  the  good?  This  Milan,  and 
Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Brescia,  Venice,  Florence,  the  whole  Vene- 
tian, Tuscan,  and  Lombardic  lands,  doAvn  to  far  Sicily,  and  that  Rome 
which  always  lay  imder  the  crown  of  a  dead  simset  in  her  idea — 
they  too  might  rise  ;  but  she  thought  of  them  as  skeletons  likewise. 
Even  the  shadowy  vision  of  Italy  Free  had  no  bloom  on  it,  and  stood 
fronting  the  blown  trumpets  of  resurrection  Lazarus-like. 

At  these  moments,  young  hearts,  though  full  of  sap  and  fire,  cannot 
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do  common  nursing  labour  for  the  little  suckling  sentiments  and 
hopes,  the  clreams,  the  languors  and  the  energies  hanging  about  them 
for  nourishment.  Vittoria*s  horizon  was  within  five  feet  of  her. 
She  saw  neither  splendid  earth  nor  ancient  heaven  ;  nothing  save 
a  breach  to  be  stepped  over  in  defiance  of  foes  and  (what  was  harder 
to  brave)  of  friends.  Some  wayward  activity  of  old  associations  set 
her  humming  a  quaint  English  tune,  by  which  she  was  brought  to 
her  consciousness. 

**  Dear  friend,''  she  said,  becoming  aware  that  there  might  he  a 
more  troubled  depth  in  Ammiani's  absence  of  speech  than  in  her 
own. 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  he,  quickly,  as  for  a  sentence  to  follow.  None  came, 
and  he  continued,  **  The  signora  Laura  is  also  your  friend." 

She  rejoined  coldly,  "  I  am  not  thinking  of  her." 

Vittoria  had  tried  to  utter  what  might  be  a  word  of  comfort  for 
him,  and  she  found  she  had  not  a  thought  or  an  emotion.  Here  she 
differed  from  Laura,  who,  if  the  mood  to  heal  a  favourite's  Kttle  sore 
at  any  season  came  upon  her,  would  shower  out  lively  tendernesses 
and  all  cajoleries  possible  to  the  tongue  of  woman.  Yet  the  irritation 
of  action  narrowed  Laura  more  than  it  did  Vittoria ;  fevered  her 
and  distracted  her  svmpathies.  Being  herself  a  plaything  at  the 
time,  she  could  easily  play  a  part  for  others.  Vittoria  had  not  grown, 
probably  never  would  grow,  to  be  so  plastic  off"  the  stage.  She  was 
stringing  her  hand  to  strike  a  blow  as  men  strike,  and  women  when 
they  do  that  caimot  be  quite  feminine. 

"  How  dull  the  streets  are,"  she  remarked 

"  They  are,  just  now,"  said  Ammiani,  thinking  of  them  on  the 
night  to  come  con^ndsed  with  strife,  and  of  her  tossed  perhaps  like  a 
weed  along  the  torrent  of  bloody  deluge  waters.  Her  step  was  so 
firm,  her  face  so  assured,  that  he  could  not  fancy  she  realised  any 
prospect  of  the  sort,  and  it  filled  him  ynth  pity  and  a  wretched 
quailing. 

"  If  I  speak  now  I  shall  be  talking  like  a  coward,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  and  he  was  happily  too  prudent  to  talk  to  her  in  that  strain.  So 
he  said  nothing  of  peace  and  safety.  She  was  almost  at  liberty  to  believe 
that  he  approved  the  wisdom  of  her  resolution.  At  the  maestro's 
door  she  thanked  him  for  his  escort,  and  begged  for  it  further  within 
an  hour.  "  ^Vnd  do  bring  me  some  chocolate."  She  struck  her  teeth 
together  champiag  in  a  pretty  hmiger  for  it.  "  I  have  no  chocolate 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  hardly  know  myself." 

"  What  will  your  signer  Antonio  say  ?  " 

Vittoria  fillipped  her  fingers.  "His  rule  is  over,  and  he  is  my 
slave :  I  am  not  his.  I  will  not  cat  much ;  but  some — some  I  must 
have." 
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Aramiani  laughed  and  promised  to  obtain  it.  "  That  Is,  if  there's 
any  to  be  had." 

"  Break  open  doors  to  get  it  for  me/'  she  said,  stamping  with  fun 
to  inspirit  him. 

No  sooner  was  she  standing  alone,  than  her  elbow  was  gently 
plucked  at  on  the  other  side :  a  voice  was  sibillating:  "S-s-signorina." 
She  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  light  of  the  open  door- 
way, having  no  suspicion  and  no  fear.  "  Signorina,  here  is  choco- 
late." She  beheld  two  hands  in  cup-shape,  surcharged  with  packets 
of  Turin  chocolate. 

"Luigi,  it  is  you?" 

The  Motterone  spy  screwed  his  eyelids  to  an  expression  of  the 
shrewdest  secresy. 

"  Hist !  signorina.  Take  some.  You  shall  have  all,  but  wait : — 
by-and-by.  iVha !  you  look  at  my  eyes  as  you  did  on  the  Motterone, 
because  one  of  them  takes  the  shoulder- view ;  but,  the  truth  is,  my 
father  was  a  contrabandist,  and  had  his  eye  in  his  ear  when  the  fron- 
tier guard  sent  a  bullet  through  his  back,  cotton-bags  and  cutleries 
and  all !  I  inherit  from  him,  and  have  been  wry-eyed  ever  since. 
How  does  that  touch  a  man's  honesty,  signorina  ?  Not  at  all.  Don't 
even  suspect  that  you  won't  appreciate  Luigi,  by-and-by.  So,  you 
won't  ask  me  a  word,  signorina,  but  up  you  go  to  the  maestro ; — 
signorina,  I  swear  I  am  your  faithful  servant : — ^up  to  the  maestro, 
and  down  first.  Come  down  first :  not  last : — first.  Let  the  otha' 
one  come  down  after  you ;  and  you  come  down  first.  Leave  her 
behind,  la  Lazzeruola ;  and  here,"  Luigi  displayed  a  black  veil,  the 
common  headdress  of  the  Milanese  women,  and  twisted  his  fingers 
round  and  round  on  his  forehead  to  personate  the  horns  of  the  veil; 
"  take  it,  signorina ;  you  know  how  to  wear  it.  Luigi  and  the  saints 
watch  over  you." 

Vittoria  found  herself  left  in  possession  of  the  veil  and  a  packet 
of  chocolate. 

**  If  I  am  watched  over  by  the  saints  and  Luigi !  "  she  thought, 
and  bit  at  the  chocolate. 

"When  the  door  had  closed  upon  her,  Luigi  resumed  his  station 
near  it,  warily  casting  his  glances  along  the  house-fronts,  and  moving 
his  springy  little  legs  like  a  heath-cock  alert.  They  carried  him 
sharp  to  an  opposite  corner  of  the  street  at  a  noise  of  some  one 
running  exposed  to  all  eyes  right  down  the  middle  of  the  road, 
straight  towards  the  house  :  in  which  foolish  person  he  discerned 
Beppo,  all  of  whose  proceedings  Luigi  observed  and  commented  on 
from  his  safe  obscurity  under  eaves  and  starlight,  while  Beppo  was 
in  the  light  of  the  lamps.  "  You  thunder  at  the  door,  my  Beppo. 
You  are  a  fire-balloon  :  you  are  going  to  bum  yourself  up  with  what 
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you  carrj'.  You  think  you  can  do  soincthing,  because  you  read  books 
and  frequent  the  talking  theatres — fourteen  syllables  to  a  word. 
Mother  of  Heaven  !  will  you  never  learn  anything  from  natural 
intelHjjence  ?  There  vou  are,  in  at  the  door.  And  now  vou  will 
disturb  the  signorina,  and  you  will  do  nothing  but  make  la  Lazze- 
ruola's  ears  lively.  Boimce !  you  are  up  the  stairs.  Bounce  I  you 
are  on  the  landing.  Thrum !  you  drum  at  the  door,  and  they  are 
singing ;  they  don't  hear  you.  And  now  you're  meek  as  a  mouse. 
That's  it— ^you  don't  hit  the  mark  when  you  go  like  a  bullet,  you're 
stupid  as  lead.  And  they  call  you  a  clever  fellow  !  Luigi's  day 
is  to  come.  When  all  have  paid  him  all  roimd,  they  will  acknow- 
ledge Luigi's  worth.  You'  are  honest  enough,  my  Beppo  ;  but  you 
might  as  well  be  a  count rj-man.  You  arc  the  signorina's  servant, 
but  /  know  the  turnings,  said  the  rat  to  the  cavaliero  weazel." 

In  a  few:  minutes  Beppo  stepped  from  the  house,' and  flung  himself 
with  his  back  against  the  lintel  of  the  doorway. 

**  That  looks  like  determination  to  stop  on  guard,"  said  Luigi. 

He  knew  the  exact  feeling  expressed  by  it,  when  one  has  come 
violently  on  an  errand  and  has  done  no  good. 

"  A  flea,  my  feather}'  lad,  will  set.  you  flying  again  !  " 

As  it  was  imperative  in  Luigi's  schemes  that  Beppo  should  be 
set  flying  again,  he  slipped  away  stealthily,  and  sped  fast  into  the 
neighbouring  Corso,  where  a  light  English  closed  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  the  island  horses,  moved  at  a  slow  pace.  Two  men 
were  on  the  driver's  seat,  one  of  whom  Luigi  hailed  to  come  down: 
then  he  laid  a  strip  of  paper  on  his  knee,  and  after  thumping  on 
the  side  of  his  nose  to  get  a  notion  of  English-Italian,  he  wrote 
with  a  pencil,  dancing  upon  one  leg  all  the  while  for  a  balance : — 

"  Come  to  me,  Beppo,  for  my  daughter's  sake,  now,  at  once,  imme- 
diately, Beppo,  signer." 

"  That's  to  the  very  extremity  how  the  little  signora  Inglese  would 
write,"  said  Luigi ;  yet  cogitating  profoundly  in  a  dubitative  twinkle 
of  a  second  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  the  English  habit  to  wind 
up  a  hasty  missive  with  an  expediting  oath.  He  decided  that  it 
should  go  as  it  stood.  The  man  he  had  summoned  was  directed  to 
take  it  straightway  and  deliver  it  to  one  who  would  be  found  at  the 
house  door  of  the  maestro  Rocco  Ilicci :  "  Thus,  like  a  drunken 
sentinel,"  said  Luigi,  folding  his  arms,  crossing  his  legs,  and  leaning 
back.     *'  Forward,  Matteo,  niv  cherub." 

'*  All  goes  right  ?"  the  coachman  addressed  Luigi. 

'*  As  honey,  as  butter,  as  a  mulberry  leaf  with  a  score  of  worms 
on  it !     The  wine  and  the  bread  and  the  cream-cheeses  are  inside, 
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my  dainty  one,  are  they?  She  must  not  starve,  nor  must  I.  Arc 
our  .hampers  fastened  outside  ?  Good.  We  shall  be  among  the 
Germans  in  a  day  and  a  night.  IVe  got  the  route,  and  I  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  chateau  verj'  perfectly — '  Schloss  Sonnenberg.'  Do 
that  if  you  can." 

The  unpractised  Italian  coachman  declined  to  attempt  it.  He  and 
Xiuigi  compared  time  by  their  watches.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
lie  was  to  be  within  hail  of  the  maestro's  house.  Thither  Luigi  quietly 
returned. 

Beppo's  place  there  was  vacant. 

"  That's  better  than  a  draught  of  Asti,"  said  Luigi. 

The  lighted  windows  of  the  maestro's  house  and  the  piano  striking 
corrective  not^s  assured  him  that  the  special  rehearsal  was  still  going 
on  ;  and  as  he  might  now  calculate  on  two  or  three  minutes  to  spare, 
lie  threw  back  his  coat-collar,  lifted  his  head,  and  distended  his  chest, 
apparently  to  chime  in  with  the  singing,  but  simply  to  listen  to  it. 
For  him,  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  act  the  thing,  in  order  to 
apprehend  and  appreciate,  it.  . 

A  hurried  footing  told  of  the  approach  of  one  whom  he  expected. 

"Luigi!" 

"  Here,  padrone." 

"  You  have  the  chocolate  ?" 

t  •  •  • 

,     "Signer  Antonio,  I  have  deposited  it  in  the  carriage." 

"  She  is  in  up  there  ?" 

"  I  beheld  her  entering."  > 

"Good;  that  is  fixed  fact."  The  signer  Antonio  drove  at  his 
moustache  right  and  left.  "I  give  you,  see,  Italian  money  and 
German  money  :  Gennan  money  in  paper  ;  and  a  paper  written  out 
iy  me  to  explain  the  value  of  the  Gennan  paper-money.  Silence, 
engine  that  you  are,  and  not  a  man  !  I  am  preventive  of  stupidity, 
I  am  ?  Do  I  not  know  that,  hein  ?  Am  I  in  need  of  the  acclama- 
tion of  you,  my  friend  ?  On  to  the  Chateau  Sonnenberg  : — drive 
on,  drive  on,  and  one  who  steps  you,  you  drive  over  him ;  the 
gendarmes  in  white  will  peruse  tJm  paper,  if  there  is  any  question, 
and  will  pass  you  and  the  cage,  bowing ;  you  hear  ?  It  is  a  pass ; 
the  military  pass  you  when  you  show  this  paper.  My  good  friend. 
Captain  Weisspriess,  on  the  staff  of  General  Pierson,  gives  it,  signed, 
and  it  is  effectual.  But  you  lose  not  the  paper :  put  it  away  ^^'ith 
the  paper-money,  quite  safe  For  yourself,  this  is  half  your  pay — I 
give  you  napoleons ;  ten.  Count.  And  now — once  at  the  Chateau 
Sonnenberg,  I  repeat,  you  leave  her  in  charge  of  two  j)ersons,  one  a 
woman,  at  the  gate,  and  then  back — frrrrr.  ..." 

Antonio-Pericles  smacked  on  the  flat  of  his  hand,  and  sounded 
a  rapid  course  of  wheels. 
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"  Back,  and  drop  not  a  crumb  upon  the  road.  You  have  your  map. 
It  is,  after  Roveredo,  straight  up  the  Adige,  by  Bolzano  ....  say 
'  Botzen.' " 

**  *  Botzen,'  "  said  Luigi  submissively. 

i*«But' — ^Bot' — ass!  fool!  double  idiot !  'Botzen!'"  Antonio- 
Pericles  corrected  him  furiously,  exclaiming  to  the  sovereign  skies, 
"  Though  I  pay  for  brains,  can  I  get  them  P  No !  But  make  a 
fiasco,  Luigi,  and  not  a  second  ten  for  you,  my  friend :  and  away, 
out  of  my  sight,  show  yourself  no  more  ! " 

Luigi  humbly  said  that  he  was  not  the  instrument  of  a  fiasca 

Ilalf  spurning  him,  Antonio- Pericles  snarled  an  end  both  to  his 
ad^-ices  and  his  prophetic  disgust  of  the  miserable  tools  furnished 
imto  masterly  minds  upon  this  earth.  He  paced  forward  and  back, 
murmuring  in  French,  **  Mon  Dieu  I  was  there  ever  such  a  folly  as 
in  the  head  of  this  girl  ?  It  is  her  occasion : — Shall  I  be  a  Star? 
Shall  I  be  a  Cinder  ?  It  is  to-morrow  night  her  moment  of  Birth ! 
No ;  she  prefers  to  be  extinguished.  For  what  ?  For  this  thing  she 
calls  her  country.  It  is  infamous.  Yes,  vile  little  cheat !  But,  do 
you  know  Antonio-Pericles  ?  Not  yet.  I  will  nourish  you,  I  will 
imprison  you ;  I  wiU  have  you  tortured  by  love,  by  the  very  devil 
of  love,  by  the  red-hot  pincers  of  love,  till  you  scream  a  music,  and 
die  to  melt  hun  with  your  voice,  and  kick  your  country  to  the  gutter, 
and  know  your  Italy  for  a  birthplace  and  a  cradle  of  Song,  and  no 
more,  and  enough  !     Bah  ! " 

Having  thus  delivered  liimself  of  the  effervescence  of  his  internal 
agitation,  he  turned  sharply  round  upon  Luigi,  with  a  military  stamp 
of  the  foot  and  shout  of  the  man's  name. 

**  It  is  love  she  wants,"  Antonio- Pericles  resxuned  his  savage 
soliloquy.  "  She  wants  to  be  kindled  on  fire.  Too  much  Govern- 
ment of  brain ;  not  sufficient  Insurrection  of  heart !  There  it  is. 
There  it  lies.  But,  little  fool !  you  shall  find  people  with,  arms  and 
shots  and  cannon  running  all  up  and  down  your  body,  firing  and 
crying  out  ^  Victory  for  Love  ! '  tUl  you  are  beaten,  till  you  gasp 
*  Love  !  love  !  love  ! '  and  then  comes  a  beatific — oh  !  a  heaven  and  a 
hell  to  your  voice.  I  will  pay,"  the  excited  connoisseur  pursued 
more  deliberately — "  I  will  pay  half  my  fortune  to  bring  this  about. 
I  am  fortified,  for  I  know  such  a  voice  was  sent  to  be  sublime."  He 
exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy  :  "  It  opens  the  skies ! "  and  immediatdy 
appended  :  "  It  is  destined  to  suffocate  the  theatres  ! " 

Pausing  as  before  a  splendid  vision  :  '*  Money — ^let  it  go  like 
dust !  I  have  an  object.  Sandra  Belloni — you  stupid  Vittoria 
Campa ! — I  have  millions  and  the  whole  Austrian  Government  to 
back  me,  and  you  to  be  wilful,  little  rebel !  I  could  laugh.  It  is 
only  Love  you  want.    Your  voice  is  now  in  a  marble  chamber.  I  will 
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put  it  in  a  palace  of  cedar- wood.  This  Aimniani  I  let  visit  you  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  touch  you.  Bah  !  he  is  a  patriot — not  a 
man  !  He  cannot  make  you  wince  and  pine,  and  be  cold  and  be  hot, 
and — ^Bah !  I  give  a  chance  to  some  one  else  who  is  not  a  patriot. 
He  has  done  mischief  with  the  inflammable  little  Anna  von  Lenken- 
stein — I  know  it.  Your  proper  lovers,  you  women,  are  the  broad, 
the  business  lovers,  and  Weisspriess  is  your  man." 

Antonio-Pericles  glanced  up  at  the  maestro's  windows.  "Hark! 
it  is  her  voice,"  he  said,  and  drew  up  his  clenched  fists  with  rage,  as 
if  pumping.  "  Cold  as  ice !  Jfot  a  flaw.  She  is  a  lantern  with  no 
light  in  it — crystal,  if  you  like.  Hark  now  at  Irma,  the  stork-neck ! 
Aie !  what  a  long  way  it  is  from  your  throat  to  your  head,  made- 
moiselle Irma !  You  were  reared  upon  lemons.  The  split  hair  of 
your  mural  crown  is  not  thinner  than  that  voice  of  yours.  It  is  a 
mockery  to  hear  you ;  but  you  are  good  enough  for  the  people,  my 
dear,  and  you  do  work,  running  up  and  down  that  ladder  of  wires 
between  your  throat  and  your  head ; — you  work,  it  is  true,  you  puss ! 
sleek  as  a  puss,  bony  as  a  puss,  musical  as  a  puss.  But  you  are  good 
enough  for  the  people.     Hola  ! " 

This  exclamation  was  addressed  to  a  cavalier  who  was  dismounting 
from  his  horse  about  fifty  yards  down  the  street,  and  who,  giving  the 
reins  to  a  mounted  servant,  ad\ianced  to  meet  the  signer  Antonio. 

"  It  is  you,  Herr  Captain  von  Weisspriess  !  " 

"  When  he  makes  an  appointment  you  see  him,  as  a  rule,  my  dear 
Pericles,"  returned  the  captain. 

"  You  are  out  of  uniform — good.  We  will  go  up.  Remember, 
you  are  a  connoisseur,  from  Bonn — from  Berlin — ^from  licipsic  :  not 
of  the  K.K.  army !  Abjure  it,  or  you  make  no  way  with  this  mad 
thing.  You  shall  see  her  and  hear  her,  and  judge  if  she  is  worth 
your  visit  to  Schloss  Sonnenberg  and  a  short  siege.  Good :  we  go 
aloft.  You  bow  to  the  maestro  respectfully  twice,  as  in  duty ;  then 
a  third  time,  as  from  a  whisper  of  your  soul.  Vanitas,  vanitatis ! 
You  speak  of  the  vr  de  poitrinc.    You  remark :  *  Albrechtsberger  has 

said '  and  you  slap  j'Dur  head  and  stop.     They  think,  *  He  is 

polite,  and  will  not  quote  a  German  authority  to  us  : '  and  they  think, 
•  He  will  not  continue  his  quotation ;  in  truth,  he  scornfully  con- 
siders it  superfluous  to  talk  of  counterpoint  to  us  poor  Italians.' 
Your  Christian  name  is  Johann  ? — you  are  Herr  Johannes.  Look 
at  her  well.  I  shall  not  expose  you  longer  than  ten  minutes  to  their 
observation.  Frown  meditative ;  the  elbow  propped  and  two  fingers 
in  the  left  cheek ;  and  walk  into  the  room  with  a  stoop :  touch  a  note 
of  the  piano,  leaning  your  ear  to  it  as  in  detection  of  five-fifteenths 
of  a  shade  of  discord.  Frown  in  trouble  as  of  a  tooth.  So,  when  you 
smile,  it  is  immense  praise  to  them,  and  easy  for  you." 
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The  names  of  the  signer  Antonio-Pericles  and  Herr  Johannes  were 
taken  up  to  the  maestro. 

Tormented  with  curiosity,  Luigi  saw  them  enter  the  house.  The 
face,  and  the  martial  or  sanguinary  reputation  of  Captain  Weisspriess 
were  not  unknown  to  him.  "What  has  he  to  do  with  this  affair?" 
thought  Luigi,  and  sauntered  down  to  the  captain's  servant,  who 
accepted  a  cigar  from  him,  but  was  rendered  incorruptible  by  igno- 
rance of  his  language.  He  observed  that  the  horses  were  fresh,  and 
were  furnished  with  saddle-bags  as  for  an  expedition.  What  expedi- 
tion ?  To  serve  as  escort  to  the  carriage  ? — a  nonsensical  idea.  But 
the  discovery  that  an  idea  is  nonsensical  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  a  difficulty.  Luigi  squatted  on  his  haunches  beside  the  doorstep, 
a  little  under  one  of  the  lower  windows  of  Rocco  Ricci's  house. 
Earlier  than  he  expect^,  the  captain  and  signor  Antonio  came  out, 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind  them,  the  captain  exclaimed, 
"  I  give  you  my  hand  on  it,  my  brave  Pericles.  You  have  done  me 
many  services,  but  this  is  finest  of  all.  She's  superb.  She's  a  nice 
little  wild  woman  to  tame.  I  shall  go  to  the  Sonnenberg  immediately. 
I  have  only  to  tell  General  Pierson  that  his  nephew  is  to  be  prevented 
from  playing  the  fool,  and  I  get  leave  at  once,  if  there's  no  active 
work." 

"  His  nephew.  Lieutenant  Pierson,  or  Pole — ^hein  ?  "  interposed  the 
Greek. 

"  That's  the  man.  He's  on  the  Marshal's  staff.  He's  engaged  to 
the  Countess  Lena  von  Lenkenstein.  S/te  has  fire  enough,  my 
Pericles." 

" The  Countess  Anna,  you  say?"  The  Greek  stretched  forward 
his  ear,  and  was  never  so  near  getting  it  vigorously  cuffed. 

"  Deafness  is  an  unpardonable  offence,  my  dear  Pericles." 

Antonio-Pericles  sniffed,  and  assented,  "  It  is  the  stupidity  of  the 
ear." 

"  I  said,  the  Countess  Lena." 

*'  Von  Lenkenstein ;  but  I  choose  to  be  further  deaf." 
,    "To  the  devil,  sir.     Do  you  pretend  to  be  angry?  "  cried  Wei^ 
priess. 

.   "  The  devil,  sir,  with  your  recommendation,  is  too  black  for  me  to 
visit  him,"  Antonio-Pericles  rejoined. 

"  By  heaven,  Pericles,  for  less  than  what  you  allow  yourself  to  say 
I've  sent  men  to  him  howling !  " 

They  faced  one  another,  pulling  at  their  moustachios.  Weisspriess 
laughed. 

"  You're  not  a  fighting  man,  Pericles." 

The  Greek  nodded  affably.  **  One  is  in  my  way,  I  have  him  put 
out  of  my  way.     It  is  easiest." 
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"Ah!  easiest,  is  it?"  Captain  Weisspriess  'frowned  medi- 
tative '  over  this  remarkable  statement  of  a  system.  "  Well,  it 
certainly  saves  trouble.  Besides,  my  good  Pericles,  none  but  an  ass 
would  quarrel  with  you.  I  was  observing  that  General  Pierson 
wants  his  nephew  to  marry  the  Countess  Lena  immediately ;  and  if, 
as  you  tell  me,  this  girl  Belloni,  who  is  called  la  Vittoria — the 
precious  little  woman  ! — has  such  ix)wer  over  him,  it's  quite  as  well, 
from  the  general's  point  of  view,  that  she  should  be  out  of  the  way 
at  Sonnenberg.  I  have  my  footing  at  the  Duchess  of  Graatli's.  I 
believe  she  hopes  that  I  shall  some  day  challenge  and  kill  her  husband ; 
and  as  I  am  supposed  to  have  saved  Major  de  Pyrmont's  life,  I  am 
also  u.n  object  of  present  gratitude.  Do  you  imagine  that  your  little 
brown -eyed  Belloni  sceDted  one  of  her  enemies  in  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  imagination,"  the  signer  Antonit)  observed 
frigidly. 

"  Till  we  meet !  "  Captain  Weisspriess  kissed  his  fingers,  half  as 
up  towards  the  windows,  and  half  to  the  Greek.  "  Save  me  from 
having  to  teach  love  to  your  Irma  !  "  '' 

He  ran  to  join  his  servant. 

Luigi  had  heard  much  of  the  conversation,  as  well  as  the  last 
sentence.  • 

*'  It  shall  be  to  la  Irma  if  it  is  to  anybody,"  Luigi  muttered. 

"  Let  Weisspriess — he  will  not  awake  love  in  her- — let  him  kindle 
hate,  it  will  do,"  said  the  signer  Antonio.  "  She* has  seen  him,  and 
if  he  meets  her  on  the  route  to  Meran,  she  will  think  it  her  fasci- 
nation." 

Looking  at  his  watch  and  at  the  lighted  windows,  he  repeated  his 
special  injunctions  to  Luigi.  **  It  is  near  the  time.  I  go  to  sleep. 
I  am  getting  old :  I  grow  nervous.  Ten — twenty  in  addition,  you 
shall  have,  if  all  is  done  right.  Your  weekly  pay  runs  on.  Twenty 
— you  shall  have  thirty  !     Thirty  napoleons  additional !  " 

Ten  fingers  were  flashed  thrice. 

Luigi  gave  a  jump.     **  Padrone,  they  are  mine." 

"  Animal,  that  shake  your  belly -bag  and  brain-box,  stand!"  cried  , 
the  Greek,  who  desired  to  see  Luigi  standing  firm  that  he  might 
in.spire   himself  with  confidence  in  his   integrity.      A\Tien   Luigi's. 
posture  had  satisfied  him,  he  turned  and  went  off"  at  great  strides. 

"  He  does  pay,"  Luigi  reflected,  seeing  that  immense  virtue  in  his 
patron.  "  Yes,  he  pays  ;  but  what  is  he  about  ?  It  is  this  question 
for  me — *  Do  I  serve  my  hand  ?  or,  Do  I  serve  my  heart  ?'  My  hand 
takes  the  money,  and  it  is  not  German  money.  My  heart  gives  the  / 
affection,  and  the  signorina  has  my  heart.  She  reached  me  that 
cigarette  on  the  Motterone  like  the  Madonna :  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten !     I  serve  my  heart !     Now,  Beppo,  you  may  come ;  come 
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quick  for  her.  I  see  the  carriage,  and  there  are  three  stout  fello^s^ 
in  it  who  could  trip  and  muzzle  you  at  a  signal  from  me  before  you 
could  count  the  letters  of  your  father's  baptismal  name.  Oh  !  but  if 
the  signorina  disobeys  me  and  comes  out  last ! — ^the  sigTior  Antonio 
will  ask  the  maestro,  who  will  say,  *  Yes,  la  Vittoria  was  here  witli 
me  last  of  the  two ; '  and  I  lose  my  ten,  my  twenty,  my  thirty 
napoleons. 

Luigi's  chest  expanded  largely  with  a  melancholy  draught  of  air. 

The  carriage  meantime  had  become  visible  at  the  bead  of  the 
street,  where  it  remained  within  hearing  of  a  whistle.  One  of  the 
Milanese  hired  vehicles  drove  up  to  the  maestro's  door  shortly  aft<?r- 
wards,  and  Luigi  cursed  it.  His  worst  fears  for  the  fixture  of  the 
thirty  Napoleons  were  confirmed ;  the  door  opened  and  the  maestro 
Rocco  Ricci,  bare-headed  and  in  his  black-silk  dressing-gown,  led  out 
Irma  de  Karski,  by  some  called  rival  to  la  Vittoria ;  a  tall  Slavic 
damsel,  whose  laughter  was  not  soft  and  smooth,  whose  cheeks  were 
bright,  and  whose  eyes  were  deep  in  the  head  and  dull.  But  she  had 
vivacity  both  of  lips  and  shoulders.  The  shoulders  were  bony ;  the 
lips  were  sharp  and  red,  like  winter-berries  in  the  morning-rime. 
Freshness  was  not  absent  from  her  aspect.  The  critical  objection 
was  that  it  seemed  a  plastered  freshness  and  not  true  bloom;  or 
rather  it  was  a  savage  and  a  hard,  not  a  sweet  freshness.  Hence 
perhaps  the  name  which  distinguished  her — la  Lazzeruola  (crab- 
apple).  It  was  a  freshness  that  did  not  invite  the  bite ;  sour  to 
Italian  taste. 

She  was  apparently  in  vast  delight.  **  There  will  be  a  perfect 
inundation  to-morrow  night  from  Prague  and  Vienna  to  see  me  even 
in  so  miserable  a  part  as  Michiella,"  she  said.  "  Here  I  am  supposed 
to  be  a  beginner ;  I  am  no  debutante  there." 

"  I  can  believe  it,  I  can  believe  it,"  responded  Rocco,  bowing  for 
her  speedy  departure. 

**  You  are  not  satisfied  wiih  my  singing  of  Michiella's  score  !|  Now, 
tell  me,  kind,  good,  harsh,  old  master !  you  think  that  Miss  Vittoria 
would  sing  it  better.  So  do  I.  And  /  can  sing  another  part  better. 
You  do  not  know  my  capacities." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  you  would  not  attempt,"  said  Eocco, 
bowing  resignedly. 

"  There  never  was  question  of  my  coui'age." 

"  Yes,  but  courage,  courage !  away  ^vith  your  courage ! "  Eocco 
was  spurred  by  his  personal  grievances  against  her  in  a  manner  to 
make  him  forget  his  desire  to  be  rid  of  her  "  Your  courage  sets 
you  flying  at  once  at  every  fioritura  and  bravura  passage,  to  subdue, 
not  to  learn ;  not  to  accomplish,  but  to  conquer  it.  And  the  ability, 
let  me  say,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  courage,  which  is  probably 
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too  great  to  be  easily  equalled :  but  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  your  part  celebrated  to-morrow  night,  if,  as  you  tell  me,  the 
house  is  to  be  packed  with  Viennese,  and,  signorina,  you  let  your 
hair  down." 

The  hair  of  Irma  de  Karski  was  of  singular  beauty,  and  so  dear  to 
her  that  the  allusion  to  the  triumphant  feature  of  her  person  passed 
off  Rocco*s  irony  in  sugar. 

"  Addio  !  I  shall  astonish  you  before  many  hours  have  gone  by," 
she  said ;  and  this  time  they  bowed  together,  and  the  maestro  tripped 
back  hurriedly,  and  shut  his  door. 

Luigi's  astonishment  eclipsed  his  chagrin  t\'hen  he  beheld  the  lady 
Bt«p  from  her  place,  bidding  the  driver  move  away  ajs  if  he  carried  a 
freight,  and  indicating  a  position  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
n'ith  an  imperative  sway  and  deflection  of  her  hand.  Luigi  heard 
the  clear  thin  sound  of  a  key  dropped  to  her  from  one  of  the  upper 
windows.  She  was  quick  to  seize  it ;  the  door  opened  stealthily  to  her, 
and  she  passed  out  of  sight  without  casting  a  look  behind,  "  That's 
a  woman  going  to  discover  a  secret,  if  she  can,"  remarked  the 
observer ;  meaning  that  he  considered  the  sex  bad  generals,  save  when 
they  have  occasion  to  preserve  a  secret  themselves  ;  then  they  look 
behind  them  carefully  enough.  The  situation  was  one  of  stringent 
torment  to  a  professional  and  natural  spy.  Luigi  lost  count  of 
minutes  in  his  irritation  at  the  mystery,  which  he  took  as  a  personal 
offence.  Some  suspicion  or  wariness  existed  in  the  lighted  room, 
for  the  maestro  threw  up  a  window,  and  inspected  the  street  to  right 
and  left.  Apparently  satisfied,  he  withdrew  his  head,  and  the 
window  was  closed. 

In  a  little  while  Vittoria's  voice  rose  audible  out  of  the  stillness, 
though  she  restrained  its  volume. 

Its  effect  upon  Luigi  was  to  make  him  protest  to  her,  whimpering 
with  pathos  as  if  she  heard  and  must  be  melted :  *^  Signorina ! 
signorina,  most  dear !  for  charity's  sake !  I  am  one  of  you ;  I  am  a 
patriot.  Every  man  to  his  trade,  but  my  heart  is  all  with  you." 
And  so  on,  louder  by  fits,  in  a  running  murmur,  like  one  having  his 
conscience  ransacked,  from  which  ho  was  diverted  by  a  side-thought 
of  Irma  do  Karski,  la  Lazzeruola,  listening,  taking  poison  in  at  her 
ears;  for  Luigi  had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  her  behaviour  to 
jealousy.  "  Does  not  ihat  note  drive  through  your  bosom,  excellent 
lady  ?  I  can  fancy  the  tremble  going  all  down  your  legs.  You  are 
poisoned  with  honey.  How  you  hate  it !  If  you  only  had  a  dagger !  " 

Yittoria  sang  but  for  a  short  space.  Simultaneously  with  the 
cessation  of  her  song  Ammiani  reached  the  door,  but  had  scarcely 
taken  his  stand  there  when,  catching  sight  of  Luigi,  he  crossed  the 
street,  and  recognising  him,  questioned  him  sternly  as  to  his  business 
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oppo^tc  the  maestro's  house.  Luigi  pointed  to  a  female  figure 
emerging.  "  See !  take  her  home,"  he  said.  Ammiani  released 
him  and  crossed  back  hurriedly,  when,  smiting  his  forehead,  Luigi 
cried  in  despair,  **  Thirty  napoleons  and  my  professional  reputatioa 
lost  I  "  He  blew  a  whistle ;  the  carriage  dashed  down  from  the  head 
of  the  street.  While  Ammiani  was  following  the  swiftly-stepping 
figure  in  wonderment  (knowing  it  coidd  not  be  Vittoria,  yet  sup- 
posing it  must  be,  without  any  clear  aim  of  his  wits),  the  carriage 
drew  up  a  little  in  advance  of  her ;  three  men — men  of  bulk  and 
sinew — jumped  from  it ;  one  threw  himself  upon  Ammiani,  the  othen 
grasped  the  afirighted  lady,  tightening  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  the 
carriage-door  shut  sharj^  on  her.  Ammiani's  assailant  then  fdl 
away  ;  Luigi  flung  himself  on  the  box  and  shouted,  "  The  signorina 
is  behind  you  !  Here  is  chocolate  for  her ! "  And  Anmaiani  beheld 
Vittoria  standing  in  alarm,  too  joy  fid  to  know  that  it  waa  she. 
In  the  spasm  of  joy  he  kissed  her  hands.  Before  they  coidd  inter- 
conununicate  intelligibly  the  carriage  was  out  of  their  sight,  going 
at  a  gallop  along  the  eastern  Strada  of  the  circumvallation  of  the 
city. 
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Am:miani  hurried  Vittoria  out  of  the  street  to  make  safety  sum 
**  Home,"  she  said,  ashamed  of  her  excitement,  and  not  daring  to 
speak  more  words,  lest  the  heart  in  her  throat  should  betray  itself 
He  saw  what  the  fright  had  done  for  her.  Perhaps  also  he  guessed 
that  she  was  trying  to  conceal  her  fancied  cowardice  from  him,  "  I 
have  kissed  her  hands,''  he  thought,  and  the  memory  of  it  was  a 
song  of  tenderness  in  his  blood  by  the  way. 

Vittoria's  dwelling-place  was  near  the  Duomo,  in  a  narrow 
thoroughfare  leading  from  the  Duomo  towards  the  Piazza  la  Scala, 
where  a  confectioner  of  local  fame  conferred  upon  the  happier  mem- 
bers of  the  popidation  most  piquant  bocconi  and  tartlets,  and  oflFered 
by  placard  to  give  an  emotion  to  the  nobility,  the  literati,  and 
the  epicures  of  Milan,  and  to  all  foreigners,  if  the  aforesaid  would 
adventure  upon  a  trial  of  his  art.  Meanwhile  he  let  lodgings.  It 
was  in  the  house  of  this  famous  confectioner,  Zotti,  that  Vittoria  and 
her  mother  had  lived  after  leaving  England  for  Italy.  As  Vittoria 
came  under  the  fretted  shadow  of  the  cathedral,  she  perceived  her 
mother  standing  with  Zotti  at  the  house-door,  though  the  night  wais 
far  advanced.     She  laughed,  and  walked  less  hurriedly.    '.Aiimiaiii 
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now  asked  her  if  she  had  been  alarmed.     "  Not  alarmed,"  she  said, 
"  but  a  little  more  nervous  than  I  thought  I  should  be.*' 

He  was  spared  from  putting  any  further  question  by  her  telling 
him  that  Luigi,  the  Motterone  spy,  had  in  all  probability  done  her  a 
service  in  turning  one  or  other  of  the  machinations  of  the  signer 
Antonio.  "  My  madman,"  she  called  this  latter.  "  He  has  got  his 
Irma  instead  of  me.  We  shall  have  to  supply  her  place  to-morrow ; 
she  is  travelling  rapidly,  and  on  my  behalf !  I  think,  signer  Carlo, 
you  would  do  well  by  going  to  the  maestro  when  you  leave  me,  and 
telHng  him  that  Irma  has  been  caught  into  the  skies.  Say,  '  Jealous 
that  earth  should  possess  such  overpowering  loveliness,'  or  *  Attracted 
in  spite  of  themselves  by  that  combination  of  genius  and  beauty 
which  is  foimd  united  nowhere  but  in  Irma,  the  spirits  of  heaven 
determined  to  rob  earth  of  her  Lazzeruola.'  Only  tell  it  to  him 
seriously,  for  my  dear  Rocco  will  have  to  work  with  one  of  the 
singers  all  day,  and  I  ought  to  be  at  hand  by  them  to  help  her,  if  I 
dared  stir  out.   'What  do  you  think  ?  " 

Ammiani  pronoimced  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  perilous  for  her 
to  go  abroad. 

"  I  shall  in  truth,  I  fear,  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  to  La  Scala 
unseen,"  she  said ;  "  except  that  we  are  cunning  people  in  our  house. 
We  not  only  practise  singing  and  invent  wonderful  confectionery, 
but  we  do  conjuring  tricks.  We  profess  to  be  able  to  deceive  anybody 
whom  we  please." 

"  Do  the  dupes  enlist  in  a  regiment  ?  "  said  Ammiani,  with  an 
intonation  that  professed  his  readiness  to  serve  as  a  recruit.  His 
humour  striking  with  hers,  they  smiled  together  in  the  bright  fashion 
of  young  people  who  can  lose  themselves  in  a  ray  of  fancy  at  any 
season. 

Vittoria  heard  her  mother's  wailful  voice.  *'  Twentj'  gnats  in  one," 
she  said. 

Ammiani  whispered  quickly  to  know  whether  she  had  decided 
for  the  morrow.  She  nodded,  and  ran  up  to  her  mother,  who 
cried — 

"  At  this  hour !  And  Beppo  has  been  here  after  you,  and  he 
told  me  I  wrote  for  him,  in  Italian,  when  not  a  word  can  I  put  to 
paper  :  I  wouldn't ! — and  you  are  threatened  by  dreadful  dangers,  he 
declares.  His  behaviour  was  mad ;  they  are  all  mad  over  in  this 
country,  I  believe.  I  have  put  the  last  stitch  to  your  dress.  There 
is  a  letter  or  two  upstairs  for  you.     Always  letters  ! " 

"  My  dear  good  Zotti,"  Vittoria  turned  to  the  artist  in  condiments, 
**  you  must  insist  upon  my  mother  going  to  bed  at  her  proj>er  time 
when  I  am  out." 

"  Signorina,"  rejoined  Zotti,  a  little  fat  roimd-headed  man,  with 
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vivacious  starting  brown  eyes,  "  I  have  only  to  tell  her  to  do  a  thing 
— I  pull  a  dog  by  the  collar ;  be  it  said  with  reverence." 

"  However,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  both  such  good  friends." 

"  Yes,  signorina,  we  are  good  friends  till  we  quarrel  again.  I 
regret  to  observe  to  you  that  the  respectable  lady  is  incurably  sus- 
picious.    Of  me,  Zotti !  Mother  of  Heaven  ! " 

"  It  is  you  that  are  suspicious  of  me,  sir,"  retorted  madame.  "  Of 
me,  of  all  persons !  It's  *  tell  me  this,'  '  tell  me  that,'  all  day  with 
you ;  and  because  I  can't  answer,  you  are  angry." 

"  Behold!  the  signora  speaks  English.  We  have  quarrelled  again," 
said  Zotti. 

"  My  mother  thinks  him  a  perfect  web  of  plots,"  Vittoria  explained 
the  case,  between  them,  laughing,  to  Ammiani ;  "  and  Zotti  is  p^- 
suaded  that  she  is  an  inveterate  schemer.  They  are  both  entirdy 
innocent,  only  they  are  both  excessively  timid.  Out  of  that  it 
grows." 

The  pair  dramatised  her  outline  on  the  instant : 

" '  Did  I  not  see  him  speak  to  an  English  lady,  and  he  wiU  not 
tell  me  a  word  about  it,  though  she's  my  own  countrywoman  ? '  "    ? 

'* '  Is  it  not  true  that  she  received  two  letters  this  afternoon,  and 
still  does  she  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  ?'  " 

"  Happily,"  said  Vittoria,  "  my  mother  is  not  a  widow,  or  these 
quarrels  might  some  day  end  in  a  fearful  reconciliation." 

"My  child,"  her  mother  whimpered,  "you  know  what  these 
autumn  nights  are  in  this  country ;  as  sure  as  you  live,  Emilia, 
you  will  catch  cold,  and  then  you're  like  a  shop  with  shatters  up 
for  the  dead." 

At  the  same  time  Zotti  whispered :  '*  Signorina,  I  have  kept  the 
minestra  hot  for  your  supper ;  come  in,  come  in.  And^  little 
things,  little  dainty  bits  ! — do  you  liviB  in  Zotti's  house  for  nothing? 
Sweetest  delicacies  that  make  the  tongue  run  a  stream  ! — just  notions 
of  a  taste — ^the  palate  smacks  and  forgets;  the  soul  seizes  and 
remembers ! " 

"  Oh,  such  seductions ! "  Vittoria  exclaimed.  "  Give  me  my 
chocolate,  signer  Carlo.  If  Zotti  does  not  fail  me  I  won't  munch 
a  morsel ;  I  promise." 

"  It  is,"  Zotti  pursued  his  idea,  with  fingers  picturesquely  twilling 
in  a  spider-like  distension ;  "  it  is  like  the  damned,  and  they  have  bat 
a  crumb  of  a  chance  of  Paradise,  and  down  swoops  St.  Peter  and  has 
them  in  the  gates  fast !  You  are  worthy  of  all  that  a  man  can  do  for 
you,  signorina.  Let  him  study,  let  him  work,  let  him  invent, — ^you 
are  worthy  of  aU." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  too  hungry  to  discriminate  !  Zotti,  I  see  Monte 
Rosa." 
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"  Signorina,  you  are  pleased  to  say  so  when  you  are  famishing. 
It  is  because — "  the  enthusiastic  confectioner  looked  deep  and 
oblique,  as  one  who  combined  a  remarkable  subtlety  of  insight  with 
profoimd  reflection ;  "  it  is  becrflise  the  lighter  you  get  the  higher 
you  mount ;  up  like  an  eagle  of  the  peaks  I  But  we'll  give  that 
hung^  fellow  a  fall.  A  dish  of  hot  minestra  shoots  him  dead. 
Then,  a  tart  of  pistachios  and  chocolate  and  cream-^^and  my  head 
to  him  who  shall  reveal  to  me  the  flavouring ! " 

"When  I  wake  ii^  the  morning,  I  shall  have  lived  a  month 
or  two  in  Arabia,  Zotti.  Tell  me  no  more ;  I  will  come  in,'*  said 
Vittoria. 

"  Then,  signorina,  a  little  cridp  filbert-biscuit— a  composition ! 
You  crack  it,  and  a  surprise !  And  then,  and  then  my  dish  ;  Zotti's 
dish,  that  is  not  yet  christened.  Signorina,  let  Italy  rise  first ;"  the 
great  inventor  of  the  dish  winked  and  nodded  temperately.  "  Let 
her  rise.  A  battle  or  a  treaty  will  do.  I  have  two  or  three  original 
conceptions,  compositions,  that  only  wait  for  some  brilliant  feat  of 
arms,  or  a  diplomatic  triiunph,  and  I  send  them  forth  baptised.'' 

Vittoria  threw  large  eyes  upon  Ammiani,  and  set  the  underlids 
humorously  quivering.  She  kissed  her  fingers  :  "  Addio ;  a  rive- 
derla."  He  bowed  formally:  he  was  startled  to  find  the  golden 
thread  of  their  companionship  cut  with  such  cruel  abruptness.  But 
it  was  cut ;  the  door  had  closed  on  her.  The  moment  it  had  closed 
she  passed  into  his  imagination.  By  what  charm  had  she  allayed  the 
fever  of  his  anxiety?  Her  naturalness  had  perforce  given  him  assu- 
rance that  peace  must  surround  one  in  whom  it  shone  so  steadily, 
and  smiling  at  the  thought  of  Zotti's  repast  and  her  twinkle  of 
subdued  himiour,  he  walked  away  comforted ;  which,  for  a  lover  in 
the  season  of  peril  means,  exalted,  as  in  a  sudden  conflagration  of  the 
dry  stock  of  his  intelligence.  "  She  must  have  some  great  faith  in 
her  heart,"  he  thought,  no  longer  attributing  his  exclusion  from  it 
to  a  lover's  rivalry,  which  will  show  that  more  than  imagination  was 
on  fire  within  him.  For,  when  the  soul  of  a  youth  can  be  heated  above 
common  heat,  the  vices  of  passion  shrivel  up  and  aid  the  purer  flame. 
It  was  well  for  Ammiani  that  he  did  perceive  (dimly  though  it  was 
perceived)  the  force  of  idealistic  inspiration  by  which  Vittoria  was 
supported.  He  saw  it  at  this  one  moment,  and  it  struck  a  light  to 
light  him  in  many  subsequent  perplexities ;  it  was  something  he  had 
never  seen  before.  He  had  read  Tuscan  poetry  to  her  in  old  Agos- 
tino's  rooms ;  he  had  spoken  of  secret  preparations  for  the  revolt ;  he 
had  declaimed  upon  Italy,- — the  poetry  was  good  though  the  decla- 
mation may  have  been  bad,— but  she  had  always  been  singularly 
irresponsive,  with  a  practical  turn  for  ciphers.  A  quick  reckoning, 
a  sharp  display  of  figures  in  Italy's  cause,  kindled  her  cheeks  and 
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took  her  breath.     Ammiani  now  understood  that  there  lay  an  un- 
spoken depth  in  her,  distinct  from  her  visible  nature. 

He  had  first  an  interview  with  Rocco  Ricci,  whom  he  prepared  to 
replace  Irma. 

His  way  was   then  towards  the   office   of  his  journal,  where  he 
expected  to  be  greeted  by  two  members  of  the  Polizia,  who  would 
desire  him  to  march  before  the  central  bureau,  and  exhibit  proofs  of 
articles  and  the  items  of  news  for  inspection,  for  correction  haply, 
and  possibly  for  approval.     There  is  a  partial  delight  in  the  contem* 
plated  submission  to  an  act  of  servitude  for  the  last  time.     Ammiani 
stepped  in  with  combative  gaiety,  but  his  stiflF  glance  encountered  no 
enemy.     This  astonished  him.     He  turned  back  into  the  street  and 
meditated.     The  Pope's  Mouth  might,  he  thought,  hold  the  key  to 
the  riddle.    It  is  not  always  most  comfortable  for  a  conspirator  to  find 
himself  unsuspected :  he  reads  the  blank  significantly.     It  looked  ill 
that  the  authorities  should  allow  anything  whatsoever  to  be  printed 
on  such  a  morrow :  especially  ill,  if  they  were  on  the  alert    The 
neighbourhood  by  the  Pope's  Mouth  was  desolate  iinder  dark  star- 
light.    Ammiani  got  his  fingers  into  the  opening  behind  the  rubbish 
of  brick,  and  tore  them  on  six  teeth  of  a  saw  that  had  been  fixed 
therein.     Those  teeth  were  as  voluble  to  him  as  loud  tongues.    The 
Mouth  was  empty  of  any  shred  of  paper.   They  meant  that  the  enemy 
was  ready  to  bite,  and  that  the  conspiracy  had  ceased  to  be  actiye. 
He  perceived  that  a  stripped  ivy- twig,  with  the  leaves  scattered  aroimd 
it,  stretched  at  his  feet.     That  was  another  and  corroborative  sign, 
clearer  to  him  than  printed  capitals.     The  reading  of  it  declared  that 
the  Revolt  had  collapsed.     He  woimd  and  unwoimd  his  handkerchief 
about  his  fingers  mechanically  ;  great  curses  were  in  his  throat.    "  I 
would  start  for  South  America  at  dawn,  but  for  her  ! "  he  said.    The 
countrj-  of  Bolivar  still  had  its  attractions  for  Italian  youth.     For  a 
certain  space  Ammiani's  soid  was  black  with  passion.     He  was  the 
son  of  that  fiery  Paolo  Ammiani  who  had  cast  his  glove  at  Eug^e's 
feet,  and  bade  the  viceroy  deliver  it  to  his  French  master.    (The 
general  was  preparing  to  break  his  sword  on  his  knee  when  Eugene 
rushed  up  to  him  and  kissed  him.)    Carlo  was  of  this  blood.  English- 
men will  hardly  forgive  him  for  having  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  Italians 
follow  the  Greek  classical  prescription  for  the  emotions,  while  we  take 
example  by  the  Roman.     There  is  no  sneer  due  from  us.     He  sobbed. 
It  seemed  that  a  country  was  lost. 

Ammiani  had  moved  away  slowly :  he  was  accidentally  the  witness 
of  a  curious  scene.  There  came  into  the  irregular  triangle,  and 
walking  up  where  the  fruit-stalls  stood  by  day,  a  woman  and  a  man. 
The  man  was  an  Austrian  soldier.  It  was  an  Italian  woman  bv  his 
side.     The  sight  of  the  couple  was  just  then  like  an  incestuous  horror 
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to  Ammiani.  She  led  her  soldier  straight  up  to  the  Mouth,  directing 
his  hand  to  it,  and,  what  was  far  more  wonderful,  directing  it  so  that 
lie  drew  forth  a  packet  of  papers  from  where  Ammiani  had  foimd 
none.  Ammiani  coidd  see  the  light  of  them  in  his  hand.  The 
Austrian  snatched  an  embrace  and  ran.  Ammiani  was  moving  over 
to  her  to  seize  and  denomice  the  traitress,  when  he  beheld  another 
figure  like  an  apparition  by  her  side ;  but  this  one  was  not  a  white- 
coat.  Had  it  risen  from  the  earth  ?  It  was  earthy,  for  a  cloud  of 
dust  was  about  it,  and  the  woman  gave  a  stifled  scream.  "  Barto ! 
Barto ! "  she  cried,  pressing  upon  her  e3^elids.  A  strong  husky  laugh 
came  from  him.  He  tapped  her  shoulder  heartily,  and  his  "  Ha  !  ha ! " 
rang  in  the  night  air. 

"  You  never  trust  me,"  she  whimpered  from  shaken  nerves. 

He  called  her,  "  Brave  little  woman !  rare  girl ! " 

"  But  you  never  trust  me ! " 

"  Do  I  not  lay  traps  to  praise  you  ?  " 

"  You  make  a  woman  try  to  deceive  you !  *' 

"  If  she  could  !     If  only  she  could ! " 

Ammiani  was  up  with  them. 

"  You  are  Barto  Rizzo,"  he  spoke,  half  leaning  over  the  man  in  his 
impetuosity. 

Barto  stole  a  defensive  rearward  step.  The  thin  light  of  dawn  had 
in  a  moment  divided  the  extreme  starry  darkness,  and  Anmiiani,  who 
knew  his  face,  had  not  to  ask  a  second  time.  It  was  scored  by  a 
recent  sword-cut.  He  glanced  at  the  woman;  saw  that  she  was 
handsome.  It  was  enough ;  he  knew  she  must  be  Barto's  wife,  and, 
if  not  more  cimning  than  Barto,  his  accomplice,  his  instrument,  his 
slave. 

"  Five  minutes  ago  I  woidd  have  sworn  you  were  a  traitress,"  he 
said  to  her. 

She  was  expressionless,  as  if  she  had  heard  nothing ;  which  fact, 
considering  that  she  was  very  handsome,  seemed  remarkable  to  the 
young  man.  Youth  will  not  believe  that  stupidity  and  beauty  can 
go  together. 

"  She  is  the  favourite  pupil  of  Bartolommeo  Rizzo,  Signer  Carlo 
Anmiiani,"  quoth  Barto,  having  quite  regained  his  composure.  "  She 
is  my  pretty  puppet-patriot.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
her ;  but  since  you  see  her,  there  she  is." 

Barto  had  fallen  into  the  southern  habit  of  assuming  ease  in  quasi- 
rhetorical  sentences,  but  with  wary  eyes  over  them.  The  peculiai*; 
contracting,  owl-like  twdnkle  defied  Ammiani's  efibrts  to  penetrate 
his  look  ;  so  he  took  counsel  of  his  anger,  and  spoke  bluntly. 

"  She  does  your  work  ?" 

"  Much  of  it,  Signer  Carlo  :  as  the  bullet  does  the  work  of  the  rifle." 
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"  Beast !  was  it  your  wife  who  pinned  the  butterfly  to  the  signoruni 
Vittoria's  dross?" 

"  Signer  Carlo  Amraiani,  you  are  the  son  of  Paolo,  the  goieral : 
you  call  me  beast  ?  I  have  dandled  you  in  my  armfl,  my  little  lad^ 
while  the  bands  played  *  Thervs  yet  a  fieart  in  Italy  I '  Do  ycm 
remember  itP"  Barto  sang  out  half-a-dozen  bars.  "Youcaflme 
beast  ?     I'm  the  one  man  in  Milan  who  can  sing  you  that." 

"  Beast  or  man,  devil  or  whatever  you  are ! "  cried  AmTniani, 
feeling  nevertheless  oddly  unnerved,  '*  you  have  committed  a  shanijefiil 
offence :  you,  or  the  woman,  your  wife,  who  serves  you,  as  I  see.  Yon 
have  thwarted  the  best  of  plots ;  you  have  dared  to  act  in  defiance  of 
your  chief " 

**  Eyes  to  him  ! "  Barto  interposed,  touching  over  his  eyeballs. 

"  And  you  have  thrown  your  accursed  stupid  suspicions  on  tie 
signorina  Vittoria.  You  arc  a  mad  fool.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  would 
order  you  to  be  shot  at  five  this  morning  ;  and  that's  the  last  rising 
of  the  light  you  should  behold.  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  Don't  tarn 
your  hellish  eyes  in  upon  one  another,  but  answer  at  once !  Why  did 
you  do  it?" 

"The  signorina  Vittoria,"  returned  Barto — his  articulation  came 
forth  serpent-like — "  she  is  not  a  spy,  you  think.  She  has  been  in 
England ;  I  have  been  in  England.  She  writes ;  I  can  read.  She 
is  a  thing  of  whims.  Shall  she  hold  the  goblet  of  Italy  in  her  hand 
till  it  overflows  ?  She  writes  love-letters  to  an  English  white-coat : 
I  have  read  tliem.  Who  bids  her  write  ?  Her  whim !  She  wans 
her  friends  not  to  enter  Milan.  She — whose  puppet  is  she  P  Not 
yours  ;  not  mine.     She  is  the  puppet  of  an  English  Austrian ! " 

Barto  drew  back,  for  Ammiani  was  advancing. 

"  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Ammiani,  still  moving  on  him,  "  I  mean  to  drag 
you  first  before  Count  Medole,  and  next  before  the  signorina ;  and 
you  shall  abjure  your  slander  in  her  pi^esence.  After  that  I  shall 
deal  with  you.  Mark  me !  I  have  you  :  I  am  swifter  on  foot,  and 
I  am  stronger.     Come  quietly." 

Barto  smiled  in  grim  contempt. 

**  Keep  your  foot  fast  on  that  stone,^ — you're  a  prisoner,"  he 
replied,  and  seeing  Ammiani  coming,  "Net  him,  my  sling-stone! 
my  serpent !  "  he  signalled  to  his  wife,  who  threw  herself  right  round 
Ammiani  in  a  tortuous  twist  hard  as  wire-rope.  Stimg  with  irrita- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  disgrace  and  ridicule  and  pitifulness  in  one, 
Ammiani,  after  a  struggle,  ceased  the  attempt  to  disentwine  her  arms, 
and  dragged  her  clinging  to  him.  He  was  much  struck  by  hearing 
her  count  deliberately,  in  her  desperation,  figures  from  somewhere 
about   twenty  to  one  hundred.      One   hundred  was  evidently  the 
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number  she  had  to  complete,  for  when  she  had  reached  it  she  threw 
her  arms  apart.  Barto  was  out  of  sight.  Ammiani  waved  her  on  to 
follow  in  his  steps  :  he  was  sick  of  her  presence,  and  had  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  shame-faced  boy  whom  a  girl  has  kissed.  She  went  with- 
out uttering  a  word. 

The  dawn  had  now  traversed  the  length  of  the  streets,  and  thrown 
open  the  wide  spaces  of  the  city.  Ammiani  found  himself  singing, 
"  Tlwre^s  yet  a  heart  in  Italy !  "  but  it  was  hardly  the  song  of  his  own 
heart.  He  slept  that  night  on  a  chair  in  the  private  room  of  his 
office,  preferring  not  to  go  to  his  mother's  house.  "  T/icrc^s  yet  a  heart 
in  Italy  I  "  was  on  his  lips  when  he  awoke  with  scattered  sensations, 
all  of  which  collected  in  revidsion  against  the  song.  "  There's  a  very 
poor  heart  in  Italy  !  "  he  said,  while  getting  his  person  into  decent 
order  ;  "  it's  like  the  bell  in  the  lunatic's  tower  between  Venice  and 
the  Lido :  it  beats  now  and  then  for  meals :  hangs  like  a  carrion- 
lump  in  the  vulture's  beak  meanwhile  !  " 

These,  and  some  other  similar  sentiments,  and  a  heat  about  the 
brows  whenever  he  set  them  frowning  over  what  Barto  had  com- 
municated concerning  an  English  Austrian,  assured  Ammiani  that 
he  had  no  proper  command  of  himself ;  or  was,  as  the  doctors  would 
have  told  him,  bilious.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  have  dreamed 
of  meeting  the  dark  and  subtle  Barto  Rizzo  overnight ;  on  realising 
that  fact  he  could  not  realise  how  the  man  had  escaped  him,  except 
that  when  he  thought  over  it,  he  breathed  deep  and  shook  his 
shoulders.  The  mind  will,  as  you  may  know,  sometimes  refuse  to 
work  when  the  sensations  are  shameful  and  astonished.  He  despatched 
a  messenger  with  a  *  good-morrow  '  to  his  mother,  and  then  went  to 
a  fencing-saloon  that  was  fitted  up  in  the  house  of  Count  Medole, 
where,  among  two  or  three,  there  was  the  ordinary  shrugging  talk 
of  the  collapse  of  the  projected  outbreak,  bitter  to  hear.  Luciano 
Romara  came  in,  and  Ammiani  challenged  him  to  small-sword  and 
broadsword.  Both  being  ireful  to  boiling  point,  and  mad  to  strike  at 
something,  they  attacked  one  another  furiously,  though  they  were 
dear  friends,  and  the  hebnet-wires  and  the  padding  rattled  and 
smoked  to  the  thumps.  For  half  an  hour  they  held  on  to  it,  when, 
their  blood  being  up,  they  flashed  upon  the  men  present,  including  the 
count,  crying  shame  to  them  for  letting  a'^woman  alone  be  faithful 
to  her  task  that  night.  The  blood  forsook  Count  Medole's  checks, 
leaving  its  dead  hue,  as  when  blotting-paper  is  laid  on  running-ink. 
He  deliberately  took  a  pair  of  foils,  and  oflTering  the  handle  of  onfe  to 
Ammiani,  broke  the  button  off  the  end  of  his  own,  and  stood  to  face 
an  adversary.  ^\jnmiani  followed  the  example  :  a  streak  of  crimson 
was  on  his  shirt-sleeve,  and  his  eyes  had  got  their  hard  black  look,  as 
of  the  flint-stone,  before  Romara  in  amazement  discovered  the  couple 
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to  be  at  it  ill  all  purity  of  intention,  on  the  sliarj)  edge  of  the  abyss. 
He  knocked  up  their  weajx)ns  and  stood  between  them,  puffing  his 
cigarette  leisurely. 

**  I  fine  you  both,"  he  said. 

He  touched  -tVnimiani's  sword-arm,  nodded  with  satisfaction  to  find 
that  there  was  no  hurt,  and  cried,  **  You  have  an  Austrian  out  on  the 
ground  by  this  time  to-morrow  morning.  So,  according  to  the  decree !" 

"  Captain  Weisspriess  is  in  the  city,"  was  remarked. 

"  There  are  a  dozen  on  the  list,"  said  little  Pietro  Cardi,  drawing 
out  a  paper. 

'*  If  we  are  to  be  doing  nothing  else  to-morrow  morning,"  added 
Leone  Rufo,  **  we  may  as  well  march  out  the  whole  dozen." 

These  two  were  boys  under  twenty. 

'*  Shall  it  be  the  first  hit  for  Captain  AVeisspriess  ?  "  Count  Medde 
.  said  this  while  handing  a  fresh  and  fairly-buttoned  foil  to  Ammiani. 

Romara  laughed  :  **  You  will  require  to  fence  the  round  of  Milan 
city,  my  dear  count,  to  win  a  claim  to  Captain  AVeisspriess.  In  the 
first  place,  /  yield  him  to  no  man  who  does  not  show  himself  a  better 
man  than  I.     It\s  the  point  upon  which  I  don't  pay  compliments." 

Count  Medole  bowed. 

"  But,  if  you  want  occupation,"  added  Luciano,  closing  his  speech 
with  a  merely  interrogative  tone. 

"  I  scarcely  want  that,  as  those  who  know  me  will  tell  you,"  said 
Medole,  so  humbly,  that  those  who  knew  him  felt  that  he  had  risen 
to  his  high  seat  of  intellectual  contempt.  He  could  indulge  himself, 
having  shown  his  courage. 

"  Certainly  not ;  if  you  are  dcA-ising  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  who  will  straggle  out  to  be  slaughtered 
to-night,"  said  Luciano ;  "  you  have  occupation  in  that  case." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  provide  for  them," — the  count  persisted 
in  his  air  of  humility, — "  though  it  is  a  question  with  some  whether 
idiots  shoidd  live."  He  paused  efiectively,  and  sucked  in  a  soft  smile 
of  self-approbation  at  the  stroke.  Then  he  pursued :  "  We  meet  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  The  Pope's  Mouth  is  closed.  We  meet  here 
at  nine  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  at  eleven  at  Farugino's,  the 
barber's,  in  Monza.  The  day  folloTiang  at  Camerlata,  at  eleven  like- 
Tvise.  Those  who  attend  will  be  made  aware  of  the  dispositions  fw 
the  week,  and  the  day  we  shall  name  for  the  rising.  It  is  known  to 
you  all  that,  ^nthout  affixing  a  stigma  on  our  new  prima-donna,  we 
exclude  her  from  any  share  in  this  business.  All  the  Heads  have  been 
warned  tliat  we  yield  this  night  to  the  Austrians.  Gentlemen,  I 
•cannot  be  more  explicit.     I  wish  that  I  coidd  please  you  better." 

**  Oil,  by  all  means,"  said  Pietro  Cardi ;  "  but  patience  is  the  pesti- 
lence ;  I  shall  roam  in  quest  of  adventure.  Another  quiet  week  is  a 
tremendous  trial." 
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lie  crossed  foils  with  Leone  Eufo,  but  finding  no  stop  to  the 
drawn  "  swish "  of  the  steel,  he  examined  the  end  of  his  weapon 
with  a  lengthening  visage,  for  it  was  buttonless.  Ammiani  burst 
into  laughter  at  the  spontaneous  bojnshness  in  the  faces  of  the  pair 
of  ambitious  lads.  They  both  offered  him  one  of  the  rapiers  upon 
equal  terms.  Count  Medole's  example  of  intemperate  vanity  was 
spoiling  them. 

"  You  know  my  opinion,"  Anmiiani  said  to  the  count.  "  I  told 
you  last  night,  and  I  tell  you  again  to-day,  that  Barto  Rizzo  is  guilty 
of  gross  misconduct,  and  that  you  must  plead  the  same  to  a  sort  of 
excusable  treason.  Count  Medole,  you  cannot  wind  and  unwind  a 
conspiracy  like  a  watch.  Who  is  the  head  of  this  one  ?  It  is  the 
man  Barto  Rizzo.  He  took  proceedings  before  he  got  you  to  sanc- 
tion them.  You  may  be  the  vessel,  but  he  commands,  or  at  least, 
he  steers  it." 

The  count  waited  imdemonstratively  until  Ammiani  had  come  to 
an  end.  "  You  speak,  my  good  Ammiani,  with  an  energy  that  does 
you  credit,"  he  said,  "  considering  that  it  is  not  in  your  own  interest, 
but  another  person's.  Remember,  I  can  bear  to  have  such  a  word  as 
treason  ascribed  to  my  acts." 

Fresh  \'isitors,  more  or  less  mixed  in  the  conspiracy,  and  generally 
willing  to  leave  the  management  of  it*  to  Count  Medole,  now  entered 
the  saloon.  These  were  Count  Rasati,  Angelo  Dovili,  a  Piedmontese 
general,  a  Tuscan  duke,  and  one  or  two  aristocratic  notabilities  and 
historic  nobodies.  They  were  hostile  to  the  chief  whom  Luciano  and 
Carlo  reverenced  and  obeyed.  The  former  lit  a  cigarette,  and  saying 
to  his  friend,  "  Do  you  breakfast  with  your  mother  ?  I  will  come  too," 
slipped  his  hand  on  Ammiani's  arm ;  they  walked  out  indolently 
together,  ^vith  the  smallest  shade  of  an  appearance  of  .tolerating  scorn 
for  those  whom  they  left  behind. 

"  Medole  has  money  and  rank  and  influence,  and  a  kind  of  I- 
don't-know-what  womanishness  that  makes  him  push  like  a  needle 
for  the  lead,  and  he  will  have  the  lead ;  and  when  he  has  got  the 
lead,  there's  the  last  chapter  of  him,"  said  Luciano.  "  His  point  of 
ambition  is  the  perch  of  the  weather-cock.  A\Tiy  did  he  set  upon 
you,  my  Carlo  ?  I  saw  the  big  V  running  up  your  forehead  when 
you  faced  him.  If  you  had  finished  him  no  great  harm  would  have 
been  done." 

"  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time  last  night,  and  spoke  to  him  in  my 
father's  style,"  said  Carlo.  "The  reason  was,  that  he  defended 
Barto  Rizzo  for  putting  the  ring  about  the  signorina  Vittoria's 
name,  and  causing  the  black  butterfly  to  be  pinned  to  her  dress." 

Luciano's  brow  stood  up. 

"  If  she  sings  to-night,  depend  uix)n  it  there  will  be  a  disturbance," 
he  said.     "  There  may  be  a  rising  in  spite  of  Medole  and  such  poor 
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sparks,  who're  afraid  to  drop  on  powder,  and  twirl  and  dance  till 
the  wind  blows  them  out.  And  mind,  the  chance  rising  is  commonly 
the  luckiest.  If  I  get  a  command  I  march  to  the  Alps.  We  must 
have  the  passes  of  the  TjtoI.  It  seems  to  me  that  whoever  holds  the 
Alps  must  ride  the  Lombard  mare.  You  spring  booted  and  spurred 
into  the  saddle  from  the  Alps." 

Carlo  was  hurt  by  his  friend's  indifference  to  the  base  injury  done 
to  Vittoria. 

"  I  have  told  Medole  that  she  will  sing  to-night  in  spite  of  him," 
he  was  saying,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  round  some  reproach 
u^ion  Luciano  for  his  want  of  noble  sympathy,  when  the  crash  of  an 
Austrian  regimental  band  was  heard  coming  up  the  Corso.  It  stirred 
him  to  love  his  friend  with  all  his  warmth.  "  At  any  rate,  for  my 
sake,  Luciano,  you  i;^nll  respect  and  uphold  her." 

**  Yes,  whUe  she's  true,"  said  Luciano,  imsatisfactorily. 

The  regiment,  in  review  uniform,  followed  by  two  pieces  of 
artillerj%  passed  by.  Then  came  a  squadron  of  hussars  and  one  of 
Uhlans,  and  another  foot  regiment,  more  artillery,  fi^sh  cavalry. 

"  Carlo,  if  three  generations  of  us  pour  out  our  blood  to  fertilise 
Italian  ground,  it's  not  too  much  to  pay  to  chase  those  drilled  curs." 
Luciano  spoke  in  vehement  undertone. 

"  We'll  breakfast  and  have  a  look  at  them  in  the  Piazza  d'Anni, 
and  show  that  we  Milanese  are  impressed  with  a  proper  idea  of  their 
ix)wer,"  said  Carlo,  brightening  as  he  felt  the  correction  of  his 
morbid  lover's  anger  in  Luciano's  reaching  view  of  their  duties  as 
Italian  citizens.  The  heat  and  whirl  of  the  hour  struck  his  head, 
for  to-morrow  they  might  be  wrestling  with  that  living  engine  which 
had  marched  past,  and  surely  all  the  hate  he  could  muster  shoold 
be  turned  upon»the  outer  enemy.  He  gained  his  mother's  residence 
with  clearer  feelings. 

George  Meredith. 


METROPOLITAN  INFIRMARIES  FOR  THE  PAUPER 

SICK. 

In  a  former  number  1  took  occasion  to  describe  the  painful  defects 
of  the  sick- wards  of  workhouses,  the  badness  of  the  constructions, 
the  insufficiency  and  low  remuneration  of  the  medical  attendance,  the 
inefficiency,  the  often  gross  and  cruel  perversion  of  what,  in  these  places, 
10  called  nursing,  and  the  fundamental  errors  of  organisation  which 
pervade  nearly  all  of  these  establishments.  It  is  a  source  of  the 
deepest  satisfaction  to  me  that  earnest  and  able  men  have  taken  the 
&ets  into  serious  consideration,  and  have  co-operated  with  me  in 
founding  an  association  which  aims  at  bringing  about,  by  parlia- 
mentary measures,  such  a  reform  as  I  sketched  out  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  paper. 

The  general  scheme  of  this  association  is  now  before  the  public, 
and  has  provoked  so  much  discussion,  that  it  seems  in  every  way 
desirable  to  state  concisely,  what  are  the  principal  difficulties  which 
surround  the  practical  treatment  of  this  subject,  and  what  we  may 
hoi)e  to  accomplish,  by  adopting  one  of  the  two  or  three  alternative 
plans  which  may  be  suggested. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  remetlv  would  be  to  remodel  the 
infirmarv  establishments  of  each  workhouse,  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  woidd  ensure  a  satisfactorj-  provision  for  the  sick  in  all 
of  them.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  so  easy  or  prac- 
ticable as  it  seems.  The  worst  houses,  that  is,  those  which  are  the 
mo6t  crowded,  the  worst  built,  and  the  most  deficient  in  nursery  and 
medical  attendance,  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  those  which  belong  to 
the  poorer  districts  of  London.  Here  would  be  needed  the  most 
extensive  reconstruction,  and  the  largest  expenditure.  These  are 
precisely  the  districts  which  are  lea«t  likely  to  accept,  and  least  able 
to  bear,  the  necessary  increase  of  expenditure,  and  in  which  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  find  the  elements  for  the  liberal  and  intelligent 
administration  of  a  hospital  establishment.  Thus,  if  we  admit 
that  either  Paddington  or  Marylebone  may  be  accepted  as,  in  many 
respects,  exceptions  to  parochial  mismanagement  and  parsimony,  in 
the  government  of  their  infirmaries — and  this  admission  requires 
a  great  deal  of  qualification — it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it 
would  be  either  just  or  possible  to  screw  Bethnal  Green  up  to  this 
level.  For  Paddington  and  St.  George's  are  now  able  to  spend  five 
shillings  a  week  on  each  inmate,  by  raising  a  rate  of  only  4-|^. 
in  the  pound;  while  Rothorhithe,  Bermondsey,  Bethnal  Green, 
St.  George's-in-thc-East,  and  others,  are  able  to  spend  only  two 
shillings  and  a  penny  a  week  on  each  inmate,  by  raising  a  rate  of 
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from  2.V.  2^/.  to  2s,  9r/.  in  the  pound.  So  that  to  bring  up  this  expendi- 
ture on  the  inmates  to  the  AVest  End  level,  they  must  raise  about 
6.S.  in  the  pound  for  the  poor  alone.  There  is  no  probability  that 
they  could  do  this  ;  the  heavy  rates  now  leWed  are  only  gathered  in 
by  a  distressing  exercise  of  legal  compulsion,  and  the  number  of 
distraints  upon  the  poor  for  rates  is  excessively  great.  Jfor  would  it 
be  just  that  we  should  gratify  our  humanity  by  compelling  these  poor 
parishes  to  treat  their  sick  as  we  think  right,  at  a  cost  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  that  which  is  borne  by  the  richer  parishes,  or  that  we  should 
seek  legal  power  to  take  considerably  larger  sums  of  money  than  those 
now  drawn,  from  purses  which  are  very  ill-filled.  It  is  hopeless  to 
expect  any  really  satisfactory"  improvement  except  by  a  considerable 
expenditure,  or  to  anticipate  that  such  additional  expenses  would  be 
incurred  unless  they  were  legally  enforced  :  and  it  would  bo  oppres- 
sive and  unjust  to  ask  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  compel  all  these 
parishes  to  raise  further  local  funds  under  so  unequal  a  distribution 
of  burdens,  and  to  spend  them  after  a  fashion  dictated  by  a  central 
power.  It  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  principle,  that  the  sick  poor 
of  the  metropolis  arc  a  charge  upon  the  metropolis ;  and  that  the 
funds  must  be  supplied  from  the  whole  area  of  London. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  but  those  who  are  immediately  influenced 
by  personal  considerations,  or  biassed  by  confirmed  prejudice,  wiU.  feel 
a  doubt  that  local  resources  are  quite  unable  to  meet  the  pecuniary 
expenses  which  the  support  of  tlic  sick  paupers  will  involve,  under 
a  management  so  humane  as  to  obliterate  the  existing  scandals.  But 
even  those  who  concede  this,  may  be  incline<l  to  ask  why  the  funds 
so  raised  cannot  be  used  in  improving  the  local  sick  wards  of  the 
existing  houses,  instead  of  constructing,  as  the  Association  has  pro- 
posed, a  certain  nmnber  of  properly  devised  hospital  buildings — 
say  six,  each  capable  of  holding  1,000  patients,  which  niunber 
would  accommodate  the  estimated  amount  of  pauper  infirmaxy 
patients.  There  are  two  kinds  of  difficulties  which  seem  to  impede 
such  an  application  of  the  funds.  They  may  be  classed  under  the 
heads  of  expenditure  and  management.  In  the  first  place,  the 
existing  houses  are  thirty-nine  in  number,^  and  their  reorganisation 
would  involve  very  extensive  building  operations ;  for  not  only  are 
they  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  extremely  unfit  for  infirmary 
purposes  by  reason  of  the  badness  of  the  buildings  and  sites,  being 
bastilles  rather  than  hospitals,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  space,  they 
are  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  numbers  crowded  into  them- 
Without  taking  into  account  the  want  of  day- rooms,  they  do  not,  in 
many  instances,  afford  to  their  sick  inmates  even  the  wretched 
modicum  of  500  feet  cubic  space,  which  the  Poor-law  Board  has 

(1)  They  are  really  forty-one,  but  for  the  present  purix)se  it  is  fairer  to  speak  of  them 
as  thirty-nine. 
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liitherto  accepted  as  a  minimum,  but  must  soon  cease  to  recognise. 
Public  opinion  A\dll  not  tolerate  tliat  the  sick  con^'ict  shall  have  no 
less  than  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  the  sick  soldier  1,200  feet, 
while  the  sick  pauper  is  limited  to  from  350  up  to  500  feet  of  air.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  powerful  and  felicitous  comments  upon 
this  anomaly,  expressed  what  is  no  doubt  the  imiversal  feeling  of 
thinking  men  of  all  classes.  The  cost  of  providing  thirty-nine  suitable 
infirmaries  holding  an  average  of  160  patients  each,  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  providing  the  six  larger  establishments  :  the  cost 
of  management,  medical  staff,  waste  in  contracts,  and  so  forth,  would 
be  very  mucli  greater.  And  as  these  infirmaries  would  be  of  unequal 
size,  and  largest  in  the  poor  districts,  the  trouble  of  managing  them, 
if  supported,  as  they  must  be  for  reasons  already  shown,  out  of  a 
general  fund,  woidd  of  itself  be  insuperable.  Moreover,  the  manage- 
ment must  be  much  more  costlj',  for  a  large  central  staft*  woidd  be 
needed  for  this  pui'pose  only.  Of  course  the  managers  of  each 
hospital  must  in  some  way  represent  the  whole  area  whence  the 
funds  are  drawn,  and  the  existence,  side  by  side  and  under  one  roof, 
of  two  establishments  continually  interchanging  inhabitants,  under 
conditions  incapable  of  very  accurate  definition, — the  one  supported 
by  local,  the  other  by  general  rate, — ^^vo^dd  involve  endless  trouble, 
and  could  never  succeed.  Thus  the  scheme  of  reconstructing  the 
local  infirmaries,  and  supporting  them  by  a  general  infirmary  rate,  is 
easily  seen  to  be  impracticable ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  pile  up 
the  objections,  by  considering  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  suitable 
guarantees  under  such  circumstances,  for  an  instructed  and  imiform 
management. 

There  is  indeed  one  way  in  which  it  might  be  possible  to  take  some 
of  the  existing  houses,  to  pull  them  to  pieces,  and  to  reconstruct  them 
with  extensive  additions,  thus  fitting  them  for  the  reception  of  the  sick. 
This  might  be  effected  if  the  whole  of  the  workhouses  could  be  taken 
in  charge  by  a  central  power,  if  they  were  all  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  single  or  united  \vi\l,  all  supported  out  of  a  common 
fiind,  and  regarded  as  a  common  property.  Then  a  perfect  classifica- 
tion might  be  adopted  which  would  be  in  every  way  satisfactorj% 
To  one  house  might  be  assigned  the  imbeciles,  to  another  the  infirm 
and  aged,  to  another  the  incurables,  to  others  the  sick,  elsewhere  the 
able-bodied ;  nor  coidd  any  reform  more  useful,  more  economical, 
and  in  everj-  way  desirable,  be  contemplated  by  the  statesman.  But 
this  measure  of  political  reform  seemed  too  large  to  be  attempted  by 
an  association  which  bases  its  labours  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  sick, 
which  originates  in  the  reports  of  medical  men  upon  infirmary  wards, 
and  does  not  contemplate  a  prolonged  political  agitation.  Whether 
their  hesitation  to  face  the  larger  measure  be  a  proof  of  political 
cowardice,  or  an  evidence  of  prudent  moderation,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
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decide,  the  more  especially,  that  while  I  share  the  aspirations  of 
those  who  would  prefer  to  agitate  for  the  greater  reform,  I  incline  to 
the  counsels  of  those  who  are  content  to  claim  the  lesser  and  more 
pressing  amendment. 

But  there  is  another  alternative  which  requires  consideration,  even 
in  restricting  ourselves  to  the  devising  a  plan  for  the  humane  and 
efficient  treatment  of  the  sick  inmates  of  workhouses.  Cotdd  wc 
effect  what  is  sought  by  subsidising  the  voluntary  hospitals  ?  Th<» 
scheme  of  erecting  the  new  infirmaries  on  a  large  scale  has  excited 
fears  which  I  regard  as  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  chimerical,  that 
these  new  institutions  will  drain  the  voluntary  hospitals  of  patients, 
and  by  supplying  state  institutions  of  a  satisfactory^  kind,  will  decrease 
the  principal  incentives  to  charitablt-  contributions,  by  benevolent 
persons.  The  demands  for  admission  to  the  voluntarj-  hospitals  are  at 
present,  according  to  the  published  statements  of  those  institutions, 
far  beyond  their  capacity  for  reception,  and  the  estimate  for  6,000 
persons  in  the  state  infirmaries,  does  not  contemplate  the  admission  rf 
either  more  persons  or  of  a  diflFerent  class  of  persons  than  those  now 
contained  in  them.  It  leaves  the  status  quo  nxnaerically  uafjltered; 
80  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  sphere  of  private 
charity  will  be  narrowgd  by  its  operation.  Voluntxiry  hospitals 
have  their  own  pecidiar  character ;  they  admit  a  large  nimiber  of 
patients  from  the  country,  as  well  as  of  domestic  servants,  and  persons 
not  state  paupers,  and  wliose  families  are  not  "  pauperised."  The 
pauper  infirmaries  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  these  than  they  now 
have.  Such  fears  can  hardly  weigh  to  prevent  us  from  fiilfilling  the 
obvious  duty  of  organising  these  infirmaries  in  a  satisfactory  and 
economical  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposition  to  subsidise 
the  voluntary  hospitals  to  the  very  large  extent  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  acconunodate  the  several  thousand  paupers,  sick  and  incur- 
ables, who  must  be  pro^^ded  for,  would  involve  such  large  building 
operations,  and  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  independent  and  varioitf 
constitutions  of  the  public  hospitals,  that  it  implies  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  their  character. 

Great  hospitals  must,  in  fact,  be  created  in  any  case;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  why  it  should  be  wise,  or  how  it  should  be 
possible,  to  employ  large  GoAcmment  funds  in  creating  great  esta- 
blishments to  be  annexed  to,  and  worked  side  by  side  with,  institutions 
•suppoi'ted  by  voluntiirj^  contributions.  If  the  money  must  be  spent, 
those  who  raise  it  must  have  the  control  of  it.  Such  a  bastard 
measure  could  hardly  succeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of  separating  the  sick  from  the  able- 
bodied,  and  from  the  merely  aged  and  naturally  infirm,  or  of  providing 
some  half-dozen  institutions  under  a  central  management,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  general  rate,  seems  to  me  to  promise  more  of  economy, 
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•  of  efficiency,  of  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  management,  than  any 
other.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessaiy^  that  those  who  raise  the 
money  should  control  its  expenditure  ;  and  thus  it  would  be  proposed 
in  carrjang  out  such  a  scheme,  that  the  parishes  should  be  represented 
each  by  the  elected  delegate,  and  that  the  thirty-nine  so  elected,  should 
constitute  the  central  board.  The  qualification  must  be  sufficiently  high 
to  ensure  a  certain  standard  of  respectability  and  cidtivation.  This 
board  would  determine  the  rate,  would  approve  estimates,  and  exercise 
a  general  financial  administrative  control.  The  Poor-law  Board 
would  be  strengthened,  and  empowered  to  make  some  of  the  principal 
executive  appointments,  especially  those  of  the  higher  skilled  offices. 
The  exiscutive,  I  think,  might  well  consist  of  a  small  and  compact 
body ;  say  a  Director-General,  non-medical,  the  administrative  and 
responsible  head;  and  two  Sub-Directors,  medical.  The  Director- 
General  would  have  immediately  under  him  a  general  accountant, 
with  a  clerk  at  each  house,  and  a  general  purveyor,  with  a  steward  at 
each  house.  The  medical  sub-inspectors  would  have  charge  of  the 
medical  service,  which  would  be  carried  out  in  each  hospital  by  the 
required  number  of  resident  medical  officers ;  of  the  nursing,  the 
dispensing,  the  selection  and  disposal  of  patients,  and  so  forth.  This 
concentration  works  admirably  in  the  French  hospitals.  In  this 
scheme  I  have  sought  to  combine  some  of  the  details  of  the  executive 
management  of  those  establishments,  with  the  representation  of  local 
contributories,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  institutions.  I  avoid 
entering  into  further  details,  for  if  this  be  the  plan  adopted  it  will  be 
easy  for  experienced  persons  to  supply  the  necessarj'  particidars. 

The  actually  sick  and  incurable  will  be  provided  for  in  such  great 
infirmaries.  The  merely  aged  and  infirm  left  in  the  workhouses, 
will  be  more  comfortably  accommodated  in  the  less  crowded  wards, 
and  a  more  stringent  power  of  inspection,  and  control  of  local  boards, 
will  easily  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  the  comfort  of  these  classes — 
now  much  neglected. 

Ernest  Hart. 


WERE  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS  SAVAGES? 

Part  II. 

"  E((  xffh  ondis  jwvfa  ncjlujimnH ;  proximomm  incur iosi\  lontjinqun 
Hcrtamnr.''^  This  apothegm  is  iis  true  now  as  when  the  old  naturalist, 
Pliny,  gave  vent  to  it.  Forgetting  the  just  animadversions  of  a 
certain  contemporary  writer,  and  embracing  the  narrow  distinctions 
of  the  classical  bigots  of  the  last  century,  our  modem  archaiologista 
can  realise  no  other  conception  of  a  primitive  state  of  civilisation 
than  what  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  days  of  its  Caesars,  affords 
them.  Every  other  people  of  antiquity,  oriental  as  well  as  occi- 
dental, sinks  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  their  idolised  Roman. 
Before  his  oppoilune  appearance  on  the  mundane  scene  all  was  con- 
fusion and  barbarism. 

*'  llo  sow'd  tho  bcods  of  oi*der  where  he  went." 

He  was  the  true  civiliser  of  the  nations.  To  him  we  are  exclusively 
indebted  for  the  primordial  arts,  and  almost  wholly  for  letters. 
Everj^  relic  of  antiquity  exhumed  here  that  exhibits  the  smallest 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  its  contrivance  and  workmanship  is  unhesi- 
tatingly referred  to  him,  or  to  his  influence.  He  was  the  man  of 
Iron ;  the  prototj'pe  of  the  last  and  grandest  of  the  three  distin- 
guishing ages  of  the  antiquary ;  the  sole  patentee  of  every  useful 
invention  in  met^illurgy ;  the  introducer  of  every  indispensable 
requisite  in  the  household  of  the  pinked  and  painted  Briton.  In 
fine,  to  quote  the  hj'perbolical  language  of  Cowper  addressed  to 
England — 

' '  IIo  brought  thy  land  a  bles!=<ing  when  ho  came ; 
IIo  found  thoo  >iivago,  and  ho  left  theo  tame." 

The  selection  of  Imperial  Rome,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity, 
as  the  exclusive  standard  of  comparison,  when  estimating  the  civilised 
condition  of  contemporary  nations,  is  not  less  absurd  than  unjust : 
absurd,  because  notwithstanding  their  much  vaunted  originality, 
the  Romans,  like  all  other  European  people,  really  derived  their 
chief  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  much  of  their  civil 
,  polity,  indirectly  from  the  East ;  and  unjust,  because  in  their  well- 
known  contempt  for  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  those 
whom  they  conquered,  they  levelled  to  the  dust  almost  everything 
in  their  irresistible  course.  AVhat  little  they  spared  they  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  time  sanctioning  whatsoever  their  vanity 
claimed.  How  lightly  they  appreciated— or  how  unwilling  they 
were  to  acknowledge — excellencies  in  other  people,  may  be  judged 
by  their  treatment  of  the  Etrusci ;  whose  every  monument,  material 
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and  Hterarj'',  saving  a  few  cyclopean  structures,  and  some  scattered 
tumuli,  with  their  mute  inscriptions,  they  utterly  destroyed,  or  as 
ruthlessly  neglected.     Of  the  origin  and  development  of  that  singular 
people  they  lost  every  vestige.     The  Uhnmnati  of  Rome,  from  the 
days  of  the  first  to  those  of  the  last  of  its  Caesars,  knew  no  more — 
possibly  less — about  them   than  ourselves !     Yet  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Etruria  had  undoubtedly  attained  to  a  highly  civilised 
status,  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  espe- 
cially in  astronomy,  and  divided  with  the  PhcDnicians  the  commerce 
of  Europe,  and  probably  that  also  of  Asia,  when  the  uncultivated 
Latin,  ignorant  of  his  destiny,  was  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  wild 
beast  which  he  had  chased  on  the  top  of  the  Quirinal.     Whence 
sprung  the  Etruscan — whether  from  Lydia,  or  from  some  remoter 
district  in  the  East,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Seneca, 
Tuscos  Asia  sihi  rindicat — ^matters  little   now ;    all  we  can   safely 
conclude  of  him  is,  that  he  was  the  tamer  of  the  future  master  of 
the  world.     Nor  were  the  Etrusci  the  only  civilised  people  in  Europe 
in  those  pre-Roman  times.     It  is  recorded  in  their  scanty  annals, 
— and  the  fact,  at  this  season,  is  a  particularly  suggestive  one — that 
they  had  overrun  the  popidous  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  reduced  "  two  hundred  cities  "  in  their  victorious  march. 
Although,  in  all  likelihood,  not  so  highly  cultivated  as  their  con- 
querors, those  people  had  obviously  made  very  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation.     Neither  troglod}i;es,  nor  ichthyophagi, 
nor  bone-gnawers,  nor  flint- tool  men,  et  id  genus  omncy  are  presumed 
to  occupy  walled  towns.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  status  of 
those  citizens,  they  were  not  barbarians  in  the  archaDologist's  sense 
of  that    much-abused  term.      AVhich   it  was,  amongst  the  divers 
communities  then   flourishing  in   the    southern  and  western  parta 
of  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  claimed  precedence  of  the  rest, 
is  a  question  not  easily  to  be  settled,  if  settled  at  all,  in  this  late 
day.     Every  one  was  doomed  to  the  same  limbo  of  obscurity.     The 
glory  of  each  was  in  turn  absorbed  by  the  brighter  glory  of  the 
Roman.     There  was   one  perfectly   distinct   race,  however,  which, 
for  some  ages  yet  to  come,  was  destined  to  escape  both  the  maw 
and  observation  of  that  insatiable  Saturn  of  the  nations.  ,  In  mytho- 
logic  language,  the  excluded  children  of  Dis  inhabited  the  Land 
of  Shades,  whence  issued  the  darkness  of  night.     Precipitous  cliffs, 
whose  tops  were  enveloped  in  ambient  mists,  and  whoso  bases  were 
washed  by  surging  seas,  hid  them  completely  from  the  gaze  of  the 
immediately  outer  world.     Few  or  none,  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  of  their  existence,  dared  to  trespass  beyond  the  ColimuKP  HercuJis 
— ^those  terminal  landmarks  of  superstitious  cosmographers  in  anti- 
quity—or the  secret  which  the  cunning  Phoenicians  had  jealously 
preserved  for  nearly  a  millennium  would  have  earlier  transpired. 
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Wlillst  the  continental  tribes  were  stri\'ing  to  enlarge  their  respec- 
tive borders,  or  struggling  for  a  tcmporarj'  pre-eminence,  the  isolated 
Britons  were  contented  with  their  island  limits,  and,  saving  in  tie 
matter  of  religion,  enjoyed  a  freedom  wholly  unknown  to  their 
neighbours.  ^loreover,  ignorant  of  the  pretensions  of  others,  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  the  aboriginal  colonists  of  Europe — the 
first  swarm  from  the  primeval  hive  of  humanity  in  the  East. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  Celt  in  Europe  wbs  primm  itder 
pares.     If  so,  the  ancient  Briton  was  justly  entitled  to  the  precedence 
which  he  claimed  ;  for  he  came  of  that  warlike  and  impuXsiTe  race 
called  indifferently  by  the  earliest  annalists  of  every  clime,  Cimmern 
or  Cimbri,  Gimiri  or  Gomerim,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  Gomer;  and 
whose  A^olent  oscillator}'  movements  from  east  to  west,  and  from  west 
to  east,  have  left  indelible  impressions  in  the  several  countries  where 
they  halted,  whether  with  a  temporarj'  or  a  permanent  view.     Thdr 
generic  title  is  supposed  to  signify  nomads  or  wanderers.     No  ren- 
dering of  the  name,  at  all  events,  could  better  express  that  inherent 
restlessness,  or  love  of  locomotion,  which  was  their  principal  charac- 
teristic.    The  date  of  their  first  migration  westward  is  said  by  Carte 
to  have  been  as  early  as  2000  B.C.,  or  during  the  reign  of  Jupiter. 
Pezron  was  of  the  same  opinion.     Rawlinson  puts  it  800 — 600  B.a, 
but  adds,  it  may  have  been  earlier ;  and  if  any  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  their  existing  monuments  here,  and  in  the  oral  traditiooB 
of  their  posterity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact.     It  will,  how- 
ever, answer  our  present  purpose  equally  well  if  we  adopt  the  L«^ 
mentioned  writer's  views  respecting  the  time  of  their  primary  exodus, 
and  the  course  which  they  took. 

The  earliest  authentic  notice  of  the  Cimmerians  occurs  in  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  speaks  of  Gomer  as  a  powerfid 
nation,  GOO  h.c.  ;  at  which  time  thev  were  established  in  Armenia 
and  central  Persia.  There  they  founded  the  Haichian  monarehj. 
In  Homer's  day  tliey  were  located,  according  to  iEschylus,  in  close 
proximity  to  Palus  Mocotis  and  the  Bosphorus,  where  they  were 
still  existing  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  During  this  period  they 
frequently  invaded  the  countries  towards  the  south,  and  carried  their 
arms  far  and  wide  over  Asia  Minor,  spreading  the  terror  of  their 
name  throughout  the  whole  of  that  fertile  region.  Some  of  them,  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Chalybes,"  or  iron-workers, 
settled  themselves  permanently  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus.  When  the 
Scythians  crossed  the  Tenais,  the  Cimmerians  fled  westward,  and 
occupied  Spain  (the  Iberian  Peninsula),  Gaul,  and  Belgium.  Some 
of  them,  headed  by  I^hridun  or  Prj'ddain,  passed  over  to  the  British 
isles  ;  where,  according  to  the  Welsh  traditions,  an  elder  branch  of 
the  family  was  already  establish ed,  and  which  has  always  borne  the 
name  of  CjTnrj'  as  its  special  national  designation:  whence  their 
Roman  appellation,  CimhrL   They  were  destined  to  play  intheirnew 
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spheres  of  action  as  distinguished  a  part  as  in  their  old.  Their  pro- 
gress in  western  Europe  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  this  day,  as 
already  intimated;  they  having  left  their  name  to  the  district  or 
country  of  their  occupation :  e,g,  Cambria;  Ci/mri/'lnnd  or  G\imbeT- 
land ;  Camhrai,  in  France ;  CamhnUa,  in  Spain ;  and  Coimhra,  in 
Portugal.  In  like  manner  they  bequeathed  their  name  to  the  Tauric 
Peninsula,  which  has  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Crimea  and  Crim- 
Tartary  to  this  day. 

Those  Cymrj'^  or  Celtic  hordes,  when  driven  westward  by  the 
Scythians,  spread  themselves  at  first  over  the  plains  of  central 
Europe,  lying  between  the  Alps  on  the  one  side  and  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  other ;  whence  they  were  in  course  of  time  driven  by 
the  Goths  and  other  Teutons.  They  in  their  turn  drove  out  the 
Tartar  population  of  Gaul,  and  settled  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  that  country.  Having  failed  to  eject  the  Ligurians  and 
Iberians  from  Spain,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  sought  a  refuge 
with  their  kinsmen  in  Gaul.  That  land,  however,  was  much  too 
narrow  for  their  numbers.  Vast  hordes  scaled  the  Alps,  and,  pouring 
into  Italy,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  plain  of  the  Po ; 
where  they  presently  separated  into  two  streams.  The  one  overran 
middle  and  lower  Italy ;  the  other,  crossing  the  Alps  to  the  north  of 
the  Adriatic,  followed  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  settled  in  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Hungar^^  Thence,  about  280  B.C.,  they  invaded 
Macedonia  and  threatened  Greece,  but  were  repulsed  from  Delphi ; 
and,  turning  northward,  crossed  the  Dardanelles,  again  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  and  established  themselves  in  the  heart  of  Phrygia.  During 
this  period  they  avenged  themselves  upon  their  former  conquerors  by 
overrunning  Scythia.  In  their  subsequent  struggles  with  Greece 
and  the  Sarmatic  tribes,  they  were  overpowered,  and  absorbed  or 
destroyed.  All  traces  of  them  are  lost,  excepting  in  the  names  of 
certain  localities  in  eastern  and  central  Europe,  where  they  obtained 
a  temporary  footing. 

Such  was  the  vrild  career  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  Aiyan 
family  in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  secular  history.  When  he  origi- 
nally issued  from  his  native  valleys,  in  the  lower  Caucasus,  the  West 
-was  all  before  him  where  to  choose.     It  was  here,  in 

**  This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 
Against  infecion  and  the  hand  of  war,'* 

that  he  found  both  a  safe  and  pcnnancnt  retreat.  To  this  day  his 
descendants  are  wath  us,  whose  traditions,  language,  and  literature 
establish  beyond  all  question  their  Asiatic  origin.  "  The  identity  of 
the  Cjmary  of  Wales  with  the  Cimbri  of  the  Romans,"  remarks 
Rawlinson,  "  seems  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  a  historic  fact  upon 
the  grounds  stated  by  Niebuhr  and  Arnold.'*    The  conclusions  of  these 
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impartial  writers  are  fully  borne  out,  we  repeat,  by  the  most  ancient 
memorials  of  the  people  themselves-  Our  ancestors,  say  the  Welsh, 
"were  conducted  hither  by  a  leader  named  Hu  Yagtcn  (Husheng), 
or  Hu  the  Exalted;''  "they  came  to  this  island  after  a  long  and 
devious  passage  by  water,"  "from  the  simimer  country;"  "they 
anciently  inhabited  DyffrjTi  Banu,  or  Dy&jTi-Albanu,  the  deep  vales 
or  glens  of  Albania,  a  coimtry  situated  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas  ;  "  and  "  from  a  city  called  Gaf-Is,  the  lower  Kaf,"  or 
lower  Caucasus.  The  aboriginal  colonists  found  the  island  unin- 
habited, excepting  by  ferw  rudiirw.  Their  records  are  altogether 
silent  on  the  subject  of  an  Allophylian  or  any  other  pre-historic 
race  having  occupied  it  before  the  first  Celtic  immigration.  Certain 
of  our  ethnologists,  however,  have  lately  propoimded  the  latter 
theorv.  Two  distinct  kinds  of  skidls,  it  is  said,  have  been  disinterred 
from  a  very  ancient  tumulus  ;  the  one  pertaining  to  a  brachycephalic 
or  round-headed  race,  the  other  to  a  kumbecephalic  or  long-headed 
race.  For  our  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  old 
Briton  belonged  to  the  last-mentioned  family,  which  was,  moreover, 
the  elder  of  the  two.     Perhaps  the  other  was  Milesian. 

One  thousand  years  at  least  elapsed  from  the  first  colonising  of 
Britain  to  the  advent  of  the  Romans.  Excepting  a  few  incidental 
notices  of  the  countrj^  by  classic  writers  of  antiquity,  and  the  almost 
equally  scanty  traditions  of  the  Cymry,  nothing  has  been  preserved  of 
its  history  during  that  lengthened  period.  Even  after  its  star  became 
visible  in  the  western  political  horizon,  its  people  and  their  institu- 
tions, civil  and  religious,  attracted  little  or  no  attention  beyond  the 
northern  limits  of  Gaul  and  the  seaboard  of  Holland.  Virgil's 
well-known  but  improphetical  line — 

"  Et  pcnitus  toto  divisos  orbo  Britannos," 

is  significant  of  the  neglect  with  which  they  were  treated  by  his 
countr}Tnen.  That  the  Britons,  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  were  not  barba- 
rians, in  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  phrase,  we  have  shown  already 
in  a  former  paper. ^  Their  alleged  conqueror  himself  bears  witness  to 
the  literary  and  philosophical  attainments  of  their  sacerdotal  rulers 
and  teachers,  the  Druids,  between  whom  and  the  Magi  of  Persia  it 
is  difficult  to  discriminate.  Of  all  the  Gentile  nations  of  antiquity 
they  alone  preserved  to  the  last  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  as  well 
as  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  hence,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  wondering  Romans,  that  imcommon  bravery,  intrepidity,  and 
utter  contempt  of  life  which  they  exhibited  on  all  occasions.  Mono- 
theists  at  first,  their  system  of  worship  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
that  of  \\^(i  patriarchs  of  old.  It  was,  however,  wofully  corrupted  in 
time  ;  first,  by  frequent  contact  with  the  ubiquitous  Phoenicians,  who 
followed  them  hither  ;  and  secondly,  by  subsequent  contact  with  the 

(1)  FORTXIOHTLY  REvorw',  No.  XX.  p.  193. 
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maritiino  tribes  on  the  opposite  coasts.  They  were  seduced  to  astral 
idolatry — ^the  old  Sabaean  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven — by  the 
Eastern  traders,  who  instructed  them,  moreover,  in  all  the  acts  and 
lites  in  connection  with  the  abominable  service  of  the  Canaanitish 
Baal.  And  from  their  continental  neighbours  they  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  mythologic  divinities  of  the  southern  nations, 
whom  they  likewise  adopted.  In  the  attributes  respectively  of  their 
Taranus,  Hesus,  Belinus,  and  Teutatos,  Caesar  instantly  recognised 
his  own  gods,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  and  Mercury.  But  whilst 
believing  in  the  personal  existence  and  occasional  interposition  of 
these  dii  minoreSy  the  Britons  never  at  any  time  lost  sight  of  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe :  Him  they  continued  to  invoke 
— ^not  in  every  place,  as  they  did  the  former,  nor  on  the  mountain 
heights,  as  they  did  Baal,  but  in  the  gloomiest  recesses  of  the  pri- 
meval forest — ^until  such  time  as  the  last  of  the  few  surviving  mem- 
bers of  their  once  omnipotent  priesthood,  dogged,  dishonoured,  and 
denounced  by  the  intolerant  Roman,  miserably  perished  by  his  hand. 
The  extirpation  of  the  Druidical  priesthood  of  Britain  by  the 
retributive  arm  of  the  Roman  "civiliser"  is  a  theme  upon  which 
our  archa>ologists  have  always  expatiated  with  singular  unanimity 
and  complacency.  Whilst  blind  to  the  fact  of  their  chosen  exemplar 
of  pre-Christian  civilisation  having  himself  indulged  in  the  detestable 
practice  of  human  sacrifice — so  late  even  as  the  days  of  his  Caesars — 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  every  antique  stone  monument 
here  was  an  altar  on  which  the  poor  unresisting  Britons  were  immo- 
lated wholesale,  and  that  every  stone  hatchet  was  a  sacrificial  knife 
with  which  the  sanguinary  Druid  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  In  those  times,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  consisted 
of  two  classes  only — ^priests  and  their  victims;  and  every  spot  in 
it  was  an  Aceldama !  There  can  be  little  question  that  in  seasons 
of  great  national  perplexity  and  alarm  the  blood  of  human  beings 
was  really  spilled  by  the  Druid,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of 
his  offended  deity ;  but  such  occasions  were  rare,  and  agreeably  with 
the  oldest  traditionary  and  written  memorials  of  the  Cymry,  the 
victims  were  not — as  with  the  Romans  and  other  heathen  people^ 
the  innocent,  but  the  criminal  members  of  society,  whose  lives  had 
been  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  their  countrj'.  Nevertheless,  this 
peculiar  religio-judicial  act  of  the  British  Druid  was  a  questionable 
one.  Probably,  it  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  per- 
petuate the  popular  belief  in  his  systematic  cruelty  and  absolute 
degradation ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  was  not  only  less  addicted  to 
inhumanity  than  his  wanton  oppressor,  but  in  all  that  concerned 
the  inculcation  and  practice  of  morality,  he  greatly  excelled  him. 
*'They  are  simple  and  upright  in  their  dealings,"  says  Diodorus 
the  Sicilian,  "  and  far  from  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  our  coimtry- 
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men."     It  was  Roman   licentiousness  that  roused   the  pitiless  va^ 
geance  of  the  Iceni,  and  made  a  heroine  of  their  queen. 

But  according  to  the  prevailing  judgment  now-a-days,  arts,  not 
manners,  made  the  man  in  former  times.  His  skill  in  manipulatiDg 
iron,  and  his  knowledge  of  architecture,  are  the  two  exclusive 
standards  by  which  to  measure  his  advancement  in  the  path  of 
civilisation.  From  the  fact  of  "  no  magnificent  remains  of  Latin 
porches  and  aqueducts  "  being  found  in  this  coimtiy.  Lord  Macaukj 
inferred  its  ancient  inhabitants  must  necessarily  have  been  in  a  very 
barbarous  state !  This  is  one  of  those  little  metachronism*— or 
kaleidoscopic  effects — with  which  he  occasionally  amuses  his  readns. 
Quince  the  joiner  would  have  called  it,  "  speaking  aU  your  part  at 
once,  cues  and  all."  Our  whimsical  historian  strangely  forgot  how 
the  name  of  Augustus  was  associated  with  the  growth  of  his  capital: 
vrhem  later  it  lam  imrnity  mamwrcam  rcUquit,  We  always  imagined, 
too,  that  the  most  "  magnificent "  edifices  in  the  imperial  caty  were 
the  handiwork  of  the  denationalised  Greeks,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  haj^r 
result*  of  a  Hellenised  taste.  And  as  to  the  structures  on  a  larger 
scale,  for  more  vulgar  uses — ^the  cloaca  maxima ^  for  example — ^they  were 
the  labours,  not  of  the  idolised  Latins,  but  of  the  despised  EtruscaiiSy 
if  not  of  some  earlier  and  rudor  people — the  true  "  Men  of  Stone." 
For  we  also  believe  that  one  age  was  distinguished  above  all  othera 
for  its  lapidary  works ;  not  the  age,  however,  so  called  by  our  modern 
archieologists,  and  which  was  so  prolific  of  flint  hammers  and  toma- 
hawks, hatchets  and  arrow-heads,  but  rather  that  which  produced  tlie 
desolate  granitic  cities  oi'  the  Eephaim  in  Eastern  Bashan,  the 
huge  subterranean  chambers  of  MycenoD,  the  lengthy  phaiakcs  of 
Agrigentum,  the  colossal  walls  of  Tirjiis  and  of  Media,  and,  in  fine, 
the  gigantic  constructive  works  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt 
That  particular  cycle  of  time  in  which  those  Titanic  labours  were 
WTought,  alone  deserves,  in  our  humble  judgment,  to  be  called  "  the 
Age  of  Stone."  Although  among  the  monuments  of  antiqiuty  scat- 
tered over  this  country  none  equal  in  magnitude  those  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  still  sufficient  remains  exist  which  prove  that  "  tie 
painted  savages  of  Britain  "  were  actuated  by  the  same  enterprising 
spirit,  and  possessed  the  same  engineering  skill,  as  their  contempo- 
raries in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  But  the  revolutions  of  many 
centuries,  and  the  \dolencc  of  many  conquerors,  have  disfigured  and 
destroyed  some  of  their  greatest  efforts  in  masonry.  Cicero,  in  one 
of  his  private  commimications  to  Atticus,  expresses  his  doubt  of 
Caesar's  anticipated  success  against  the  islanders,  because  the  ap* 
preaches  to  their  harbours  were  so  strongly  fortified  by  huge  piers  of 
stone- work  :  "  Ad  it  us  imulw  muniti  Hunt  minficis  fnolibas  "  (lib.  iv.  16). 
Those  **  marvellous  "  harbours  have  long  since  disappeared,  having 
been  washed  away  by  the  encroaching  sea  on  our  southern  and  south'f 
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eaatem  coasts.  Of  the  labour  and  ingenuity  bestowed  by  the  Britons 
cm  works  of  this  character,  we  may  form  some  conception^  however, 
from  their  numberless  entrenched  camps,  diflFused  over  all  the  uncul- 
tivated hills  in  the  oountrj^  (Hoare  has  depicted  no  loss  than  forty- 
nine  in  Wiltshire  alone)  ;  and  more  j)articularly  from  those  specimens 
of  Cyclopean  masonry  locally  known  as  "  The  Giants'  Chambers,"  in 
the  Isles  of  Scilly.  Caesar  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  wonderful  tact 
and  skiQ  displayed  in  the  situation  and  construction  of  the  former, 
while  the  latter  are  still  in  existence  to  speak  for  themselves.  The 
walls  and  roofs  of  the  "  chambers  "  are  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of 
roughly-dressed  granite,  united  by  cement.  ( Vide  Borlase's  Antiq, 
p.  207.)  Sardinia  abounds  with  very  similar  structures,  which  are 
there  traditionally  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Canaanites  who 
fled  before  the  hosts  of  Joshua. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  possesses  so  many  ancient  earth- 
works, certainly  none  upon  such  a  stupendous  scale,  as  our  own.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  the  encampments,  both  circular  and  square, 
would  far  exceed  our  present  limits.  Their  vast  numbers  contri- 
buted, in  the  end,  very  materially  to  the  enthralment  of  their 
authors.  We  need  only  paiiicularise  in  this  place  those  in 
Gloucestershire,  which,  commencing  at  the  Avon,  extend  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  along  the  range  of  the  Cotswolds  for  a  distance  of 
forty  miles ;  secondly,  those  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Lincolnshire, 
between  the  towns  of  Lincoln  and  Sleaford ;  and,  thii-dly,  those  on 
Saildon  Conmion,  in  Yorkshire.  Of  the  origin  of  these  diverse  and 
extremely  curious  works  there  can  be  no  question.  They  arc  all  old 
British,  and  amongst  the  few  in  the  kingdom  left  intact  by  the 
Biomans,  Danes,  and  Saxons.  The  first  consisted  of  a  chain  of  almoat 
inaccessible  fortresses,  which  were  so  distributed  that  each  was  within 
call  of  its  next  neighbour.  Those  in  Lincolnshire,  although  not  so 
strongly  bmlt  as  the  former,  were  constructed  upon  the  same  saga- 
cious principle.  Thus  every  elevated  camp  in  the  island  served  for 
a  beacon.  Ca)sar,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Gallic  War,  notices  the 
telegraphic  system  of  the  Britons,  which,  he  says,  was  carried  to 
guch  perfection,  that  on  urgent  occasions  the  people  might  be  raised 
in  twelve  hours  through  a  tract  of  country  one  hundi'ed  and  sixty 
miles  in  extent.  Intelligence  was  conveyed  by  means  of  a  fire  by 
night,  and  a  smoke  by  day.  The  extensive  works  on  Baildon  Com- 
mon, in  Yorkshire,  were  probably  of  a  later  date  than  either  those 
in  Gloucestershire  or  Lincolnshire.  At  all  events,  they  exhibit  a 
much  greater  elaboration  or  finish,  being  partly  composed  of  earth, 
and  partly  of  masonry.  The  latter  consists  of  loose  blocks  of 
calliard,  or  close-grained  sandstone,  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  the 
intersticeB  filled  in  with  gravel.  Of  old  British  camps  standing 
alone,  the  most  perfect  specimens  are  those  of  Caer-Craddock  (v.e. 
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the  camp  of  Caractacus,  where  that  iinfortunate  chieftain  made  his 
last  stand),  in  Shropshire ;  on  Maiden  Hill,  in  Dorsetshire ;  at  Old 
Sarimi,  in  South  Wilts ;  and  another,  the  most  striking  of  all,  on  the 
Wittenhara  Hills,  near  Dorchester,  Oxon.  All  these  old  military 
stations  exhihit  the  same  peculiarities  of  construction.  Each  is 
extremely  difficult  of  access  from  the  steepness  of  the  moimtain 
height  on  which  it  is  foniied.  This  difficulty  the  primitive  engineer 
greatly  increased  by  the  most  simple  and  natural  means.  He  sunk 
one  or  more  deep  trenches  round  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  raised 
lofty  banks  with  the  excavated  soil.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  most 
ancient  species  of  rampart  known ;  it  existed  ages  before  the  use  of 
mural  fortifications,  and  originated,  in  all  probability,  with  the 
nations  in  the  East.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  examples  above  indi- 
cated incontestably  prove  that  the  realisation  of  vast  works  was  aa 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  Bntish  regulus  or  chieftain  as  to  that 
of  any  oriental  prince,  his  contemporary.  The  organisation  of 
labour  necessary  for  carrying  them  out  e\ances,  besides,  a  condition 
of  society  here,  in  pre-historic  times,  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
prevailing  notions  on  the  subject. 

There  is  one  class  of  monuments  in  this  country  which,  has  always 
perpleied  the  understandings  of  our  modem  antiquaries  more  than 
any  other  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  their  counterparts  are  found  in  all  the 
historical  lands  in  the  East,  where  no  doubt  whatever  exists  respecting 
their  origin  and  design.  We  allude  to  those  which  were  raised  in  a 
megalith ic  era.  Men,  however,  who  have  brought  themselves  to 
believe  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  troglodytes, 
and  that  in  a  thousand  years  they  had  made  no  further  progress  in 
the  ways  or  arts  of  civilisation  than  had  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
before  the  advent  of  Cook,  are  sorely  puzzled,  of  course,  to  reconcile 
their  anthropological  fancies  with  incontrovertible  facts.  The 
presence  of  Stonehenge — Gwaith  Etnnjs — on  Salisbury  Plain,  is  as 
much  a  marvel  and  mystery  to  them  as  wiis  the  fly  in  amber  to  a 
former  generation.  That  *'  confused  heepe  of  stones,"  as  Sir  Phihp 
Sidney  described  it  three  centuries  ago,  very  aptly  represents  the 
general  mind  of  oui*  archaeologists  on  the  matter.  "  How  the  devil" 
the  mcini-hirion  got  there,  is  the  ever  recumng  inquiry ! 

"Neither  any  eie 
Can  counto  them  iuste,  nor  Reason  reason  trie 
What  force  them  broughte  to  so  imlikclie  grounde." 

The  outer  circle,  as  well  as  the  large  trilithons,  are  formed  of  stones 
(a  species  of  sarsen)  found  mthin  a  few  miles  of  the  spot ;  but  the 
inner  circle  of  upright  stones,  and  those  of  the  interior  oval,  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  surfaces 
of  the  uprights  have  unquestionably  been  dressed  by  the  mason  ;  who^ 
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of  course,  must  have  used  for  the  purpose  better  implements  than  those 
made  of  flint,  or  even  of  bronze.  The  tenons  and  mortices  of  the 
trilithons  have  been  cut,  too,  by  suitable  tools.  And  lastly,  in  order 
to  place  such  cyclopean  blocks  in  situ,  extraordinary  mechanical 
appliances  were  indispensably  necessary.  These  stubborn  facts  have 
put  the  whole  college  of  archaeologists  to  their  wits'  end.  Scarcely 
two  of  them  are  agreed  as  to  the  probable  date  of  such  a  structure ; 
or,  indeed,  by  whom  it  was  raised.  They  are  only  unanimous  on  one 
point, — namely,  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  quite  unequal  to  the 
task  of  erecting  it.  Some  have  contended  it  was  a  hypaethral  temple, 
dedicated  to  Calus,  and  built  by  the  Eomans ;  others  as  confidently 
have  attributed  it  to  the  Danes ;  others  to  the  Phoenicians ;  and 
others,  again,  to  the  Saxons.  At  the  present  moment,  we  believe, 
our  antiquaries  are  pretty  nearly  divided  on  the  most  recent  hypo- 
theses started  by  two  of  their  learned  body.  The  one  supposes  that, 
not  only  Stonehenge  and  Abur}'^,  but  all  other  megalithic  monuments 
in  this  countrj%  were  erected  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era  ! 
The  principal  reason  urged  in  support  of  this  astoimding  theory  is, 
that  during  the  long  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Romans  those 
all-sufficient  people  make  no  mention  whatever  of  it.  The  same  kind 
of  argument  would  as  effectually  dispose  of  ancient  Etruria.  The 
second  hypothesis  is,  that  the  temple  was  erected  by  the  Belga),  300 
— 100  B.C.,  when  those  invaders  had  pushed  their  frontier  to  the 
Wansdike — ^an  earthwork  which  he  likewise  attributes  to  thenu 
Now  the  Belga)  were  the  spoilers  of  the  old  Celtic  population  located 
in  the  southern  or  maritime  parts  of  the  island ;  and  were,  according 
to  this  gentleman's  theory,  necessitated  to  execute  that  astonishing 
work  for  the  age,  the  Wansdike,  "  in  order  to  prevent  the  return, 
or  occasional  hostile  incursions,  of  those  whom  they  had  stripped  of 
their  territories."  Believing,  with  him,  there  could  have  been  little 
harmony  between  the  two  nations,  the  inquiry  naturally  suggests 
itself,  Whence  did  the  successful  invaders  obtain  the  granite  with 
which  to  construct  the  inner  circle,  &c.,  of  Stonehenge  ?  The  nearest 
spot  where  such  material  could  be  obtained  was  Dartmoor,  one 
hundred  miles  off",  and  situate  in  the  ver}^  heart  of  the  country  belong- 
ing to  the  fierce  and  warlike  Damnonii,  Celts  of  Celts.  Did  the 
Belgac  conquer  them  too — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  several  intervening 
tribes,  all  equally  brave  and  implacable,  and  whose  numbers  were 
swelled  by  those  whom  the  intruders  had  dispossessed  ?  This  diffi- 
cultj%  we  opine,  was  insurmoimtable :  at  all  events,  no  record,  tradi- 
tionary or  written,  exists  of  such  a  series  of  conquests. 

Of  the  two  celebrated  monuments,  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  the 
latter,  in  all  likelihood,  is  by  several  centuries  the  elder.  Although 
less  artificial  and  architectural  in  its  details,  it  must  have  been,  when 
in  its  pristine  state,  a  more  imposing  structure  than  its  neighbour. 
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Stukeley,  who  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  and  Tehahilitation  erf 
both,  was  of  opinion  that  Stonehenge  was  coeval  with  the  building 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  that  the  circles  at  Abury  were  erected  about 
the  patriarch  Abraham's  time,  or  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Ilyksi,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  'from  Egypt.  It  was  the  indefatigahk 
Doctor  who  gave  it  the  ix)pular  appellation  of  a  "  dracontine  "  temple. 
Often  as  the  opinion  has  since  been  repeated,  there  is  really  no  proof 
of  Ophic  worship  ever  having  been  practised  in  this  island-  The  idea 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  legend  of  Hecata^us,  which 
Diodorus  Siculus  has  incorporated  in  his  historj'.  The  serpentinfi 
avenue  of  stones  confirmed  the  old  Wiltshire  antiquary  in  his  precon- 
ceived view.  With  all  respect,  however,  for  the  judgment  of  so  ani- 
nent  an  authority,  we  conceive  the  temples  at  Abury  to  have  beea 
constructed  at  the  time  when  the  Sabaean  worship  was  introduced 
here  by  the  Eastern  "wanderei's,  who  probably  aided  the  old  Britons 
in  raising  them.  If  we  are  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  larger  circk 
was  dedicated  to  Belus,  or  the  Sun,  and  the  lesser  to  Astaroth,  or  the 
Moon.  The  stone  avenue  connecting  the  two  circles  (such  avenues 
are  conmion  enough  in  the  highlands  of  Dartmoor)  was  simply  a  m 
sacra  for  the  processions  of  the  many  officiating  priests  from  one 
temple  to  the  other,  on  high  days  or  festivals.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  great  structures  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury  unquestionably  belong 
to  a  megalithic  era ;  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  (exceptiiig 
that  which  has  too  long  habituated  itself  to  grovelling  in  the  neglected 
dust-heaps  of  pre-histoi-ic  generations^  can  they  be  consisteatfy 
referred  to  a  later  period,  much  less  to  the  handiwork  of  a  compara- 
tively late  invader.  Both  are  peculiarly  national  monimients — the 
oldest  in  the  countrj^  and  perliaps  in  Europe — designed  in  the  same 
age,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  those  which  Captain  Palgrave 
recently  discovered  in  the  ^\j*abian  peninsula,  and  whose  counter- 
parts are  to  be  found  wheresoever  astral  idolatry  formerly  pre- 
vailed. Every  **  consecrated  stone  "  on  the  plain  of  Salisburj'  is  a 
standing  rebuke  to  the  antiquary  who  upholds  the  chimerical  doctrine 
of  a  primaiy  '*  Stone  age/*  and  the  innumei*able  figments  associated 
with  it. 

If  our  present  limits  permitted,  we  might  easily  show,  by  com- 
paring the  primitive  architectural  remains  scattered  over  our 
midland  and  western  counties,  that  the  people  who  were  capable 
of  raising  such  stupendous  piles  as  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  provided 
themselves  with  better  dwellings  than  those  which  too  many  d 
our  modern  antiquaiies,  in  their  zeal  for  their  ape-progenitor,  have 
assigned  to  them.  The  neatly -paved  houses  of  the  ancient  Britons 
on  Harthill  Moor,  Derbyshire,  are  less  antiquated,  perhaps,  than  the 
"cEff^'and  "hill-castles'*  in  Cornwall,  or  the  "  walled  towns  "ia 
Devonshire,  which  so  nearly  resemble  the  most  ancient  dwellings  in 
Palestine.     Chy-an-woon,  or  the  house  on  the  eminence,  about  fitB 
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miles  to  the  xLortb-west  of  Penzance,  is  a  cyelopean  structure,  the 
likeness  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  was  the 
walled  town  or  village  of  the  aboriginal  colonists  of  this  country;  and 
its  several  features,  though  greatly  marred  by  the  ravages  of  time, 
still  attest  its  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  its  builders.  And  the  most 
ancient  barrow  hitherto  discovered  here — Fairs^'s  Toote,  near  Bath — 
compriaing  many  vaulted  chambers,  Tvith  a  long  connecting  gallery, 
ajid  which  was  originally  opened  in  1787,  likewise  shows  how  skil- 
ful in  works  of  masonry,  and  how  familiar  with  the  first  principles  of 
architecture,  was  the  primitive  inhabitant  of  Britain. 

Because  a  few  individuals  amongst  the  Britons  were  observed 
to  be  clothed  in  the  woolly  skins  of  wild  beajsts,  and  to  be 
filthy  in  their  habits,  it  has  been  rashly  concluded  by  many  that 
the  community  at  large  possessed  no  better  habiliments,  and  knew 
no  better  ways — as  if  poverty  and  squalor  have  not  pervaded 
some  classes  of  society  in  every  age,  and  in  every  clime.  The 
testimony  of  ancient  classical  writers  who  have  described  at 
length  their  ordinarj'  costmne,  and  the  singular  skill  with  which 
they  wove  their  textile  fabrics,  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the 
disclosures  of  their  tumuli;  which  have  yielded  knitted  tissues  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  as  well  as  various  ornaments  for  the  person, 
in  ivory*  and  bone,  in  metal  and  amber.  Their  armillw  and  fibul(e 
especially,  the  former  in  gold  and  the  latter  m  bronze,  were  as  much 
in  request  on  the  Continent,  according  to  Strabo,  as  their  elaborately 
decorated  harness  for  the  horses  of  chariots.  The  Britons  learned 
much,  no  doubt,  from  the  Romans — ^much  more,  indeed,  than  Lord 
Macaulay  was  disposed  to  concede — and  their  "  civilisers ''  in  turn 
derived  not  a  little  from  them.  Besides  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  various  descriptions  of  wheel  carriages,  the  Romans  foxmd  hero 
water-mills  on  every  stream,  by  which  the  Britons  groimd  their 
com,  and  which  were  adopted  in  Italy  shortly  after  Caesar's  return 
to  that  coimtry.  Here  it  was,  too,  that  the  Roman  learned  how  to 
dam  a  river ;  a  weir  was  a  contrivance  imknown  to  him  before  his 
advent  to  Britain.  And  here  he  likewise  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
uses  of  the  shuttle  and  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  highly  probable,  too, 
that  the  Britons  invented  the  ship's  rudder  and  doubled-pronged 
anchor;  the  Greeks,  we  are  told,  derived  both  from  the  early 
navigators  of  the  Western  or  Hj^erborean  Sea,  being  carried  thence 
by  Anacharsis  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  anchors 
were  of  iron^  and,  according  to  Ca)sar,  the  ships  of  ih,o  Gauls  were 
moored  by  cables  made  of  the  same  material.  Neither  history 
nor  tradition  records  the  fact  of  those  extremely  bellicose  people 
hai'ing  been  engaged  at  any  time  in  manufacturing  iron,  or  any 
other  metal,  excepting  small  quantities  of  brass ;  and  unless,  there- 
fore, from  Britain,  whence  were  their  supplies  of  that  indispensable 
commodity  derived  P    Here,  as  we  intimated  on  a  former  occasion, 
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iron  was  extensively  used  for  tiring  the  wheels  of  war-chariots  and 
many  other  descriptions  of  vehicles ;  and  Strabo  includes  it  in  their 
exports,  as  well  before  as  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the 
Romans.     And,  finally,  here  it  was  that  the  conquerors  learned  the 
value  of  coal,  both  as  a  domestic  and  operative  fuel,  since  the  British 
smiths  undoubtedly  used  it  for  forging  their  malleable  iron.     For 
proofs  of  this  fact  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  well-known  works 
of  Musgrave,  ITorsley,  Lysons,  and  Bruce.     The  mineral  was  widely 
diffused   over   the   Roman    Empire  —  in    Spain,    France,   Sardinia, 
Belgium,  and  even  in  Italy ;  but  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
its  employment  for  either  purpose  in  the  West,  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans  in  this  country.    Excepting,  indeed,  by  Theophrastus, 
a  Greek  who  flourished  371  n.c,  no  writer  in  antiquity  has  noticed 
it.    He  calls  it  by  the  expressive  name  of  Uthanthrax  ;  adding  it  was 
found  at  Elis,  where  the  smiths  occasionally  used  it.     According  to 
Pliny,  the  Roman  Senate  strictly  prohibited  the  working  of  all  mines 
in   Italy   so   long   as   the   tributary    states   afforded   the   necessaiy 
quantum  of  minerals.     By  this  regulation  an  enormous  revenue — 
judging  from  the  specified  sums  periodically  paid  into  the  -^rarium, 
or  public  treasury — was  derived  from  the  various  mines  scattered 
throughout  the  empire  :    but  in  all  their  returns  (to  use  the  modern 
technical  phrase)  there  is  not   the  remotest  allusion    to  coal;  nor 
does  any  Roman  author  claim  the  discover}''  of  it  for  his  own  people. 
But  here  wc  must  end ;  we  have  stretched  our  tether  to  its  utmost 
length.     Nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  multiply 
examples  of  industrial  skill  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Briton ;  enough, 
however,  have  been  indicated  to  enable  the  dispassionate  reader  to 
fonn  a  right  judgment  in  the  matter  of  his  personal  condition  prior 
to  the  subjugation  of  his  coimtry  by  the  Romans-     Was  he  superior 
to  the  Sandwich  Islander  of  a  century  ago,  not  only  when  he  resisted 
the  cohorts  of  the  deified  Julius,  but  when  he  bartered  his  domestic 
products  with  the  T^Tian  mariner  ?     "  Until  about  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,"  replies  M.  Worsaae,  the  Danish  antiquary,  "there 
was  no  people  north  of  the  Alps  which,  with  regard  to  power,  agri- 
culture, skill  in  the  arts,  and  civilisation  in  general,  could  equal, 
much  less  surpass,  the  Celts.''     We  agree  with  him.    The  history  of 
pre-Roman  civilisation  in  the  West  has  yet  to  be  written  in  a  fair — 
i,e,  philosophical — spirit.      A  thorough  investigation  of  tlie  subject 
would   be  productive,  we  believe,  of  verj^  curious  and   interesting 
results ;    establish,    amongst    other    things,    an    earlier    intercourse 
between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  than  is  generally  con- 
ceived by  our  historians,  antiquaries,  and  ethnologists ;  and,  above 
all,  show  in  what  way  the   primitive  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
continent  of  America — the  predecessors  of  the  Mexicans  more  espe- 
cially— ^were  connected  with  the  Celtic  family  of  Europe. 

W.  Walker  Wtlkiks. 
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The  civil  war  in  America  was  not  merely  an  armed  conflict  for 
political  unity  on  the  one  side,  and  separation  on  the  other,  but  a 
struggle  between  irreconcilable  principles  of  government  and  anta- 
gonistic social  philosophies.  It  was  a  revolution  as  well  as  a  war. 
The  war  in  the  field  is  ended ;  but  the  revolution,  like  the  soul  of 
John  Brown  in  the  ballad,  "  marches  on,"  and  must  march  on  like 
other  revolutions,  till  its  forces  are  spent  or  its  ends  are  accomplished. 
The  surrender  of  General  Lee,  the  flight  of  Mr.  Jefierson  Davis,  and  the 
defection  of  the  army  of  General  Kirby  Smith  in  Texas,  great  as  were 
these  events,  merely  marked  the  close  of  the  first  act  in  the  mighty 
drama.  The  second  act  opened  when,  amid  the  horror  of  the  civilised 
world,  Abraham  Lincoln,  ere  his  triumph  was  yet  complete,  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  most  detestable,  yet  in  one  sense  the  most  courageous, 
assassin,  whose  infamy  has  even  been  stupendous  enough  to  claim 
historic  record.  It  was  then  that  a  new  actor  appeared  uj^on  the 
stage— greater  in  many  respects  than  him  who  had  been  so  suddenly 
and  awfully  removed,  and  having  a  far  more  diflScult  part  to  perform. 
This  new  man,  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  centred,  was  not  popidar ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  much  distrust,  if  not  dislike.  For 
three  hours  after  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  murder  had  flashed  along 
the  telegraphic  wires  to  every  town  and  hamlet  in  America,  it  was 
difficult  to  know  whether  rage  or  shame  were  the  predominant  feeling 
in  the  public  mind.  Friends  and  acquaintances,  and  men  unknown 
to  each  other,  congregated  at  street  corners,  in  market-places,  and 
hotel  corridors,  and  spoke  with  execration  of  the  Southern  leaders, 
whom  they  erroneously  supposed  to  have  instigated  and  suborned  the 
crime  of  Wilkes  Booth,  and  with  despondency,  if  not  despair,  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  Not  only  was  the  honest  and  harmless 
President,  the  brave,  simple  man  who  had  "  pegged  away  "  through 
evil  and  through  good,  and  never  lost  heart  or  hope  until  victory 
crowned  his  eflforts,  ruthlessly  slain,  but  the  Vice-President,  the  legal 
successor  to  his  vacant  office,  was  a  man  whose  last  appearance  in 
public  had  not  only  been  peculiarly  damaging  to  himself,  but  to  some 
extent  humiliating  to  the  national  character.  In  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  places  more  remote 
from  the  centres  of  life  and  business,  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard 
on  every  side  but  the  fainthearted  declaration  that,  unless  such  a  man 
as  Grant  or  Sherman  coidd  be  proclaimed  Dictator,  and  a  military 
government  temporarily  established,  the  doom  of  the  Republic  was 
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sealed,  and  a  new  war  of  factions,  fiercer  than   the   last,  inevitable. 
But    before   the  noon    of    that  mournful   Saturday,    when  it  was 
dangerous  for  any  man  known  to  have  spoken  or  written  in  favour  of 
the  South  to  show  himself  in  public,  all  such  feelings  of  deq>oiMieiicv 
passed  away.     The  idea  of  a  dictatorship,  so  hastily   formed,  so  all 
but  unanimously  expressed,  had  not  half  a  day's   life  in  it.    The 
sober,  second  thoughts?  of  the  midtitude  came  to  the  rescue ;  and  m 
the  sudden  reaction  against  a  momentary  panic,  a  strong,  determined, 
self-reliant  con\^ction  took  possession  of  all  men*s  minds,  that  even 
this  calamity,  great  as  it  was,  could  not  shake  the  foundations  of  tk 
Republic.     With  the  hard,  seriaceable   common   sense,  the  pUant 
adaptability  to   circumstance,   and  the  respect   for    law   which  so 
eminently  characterise  the  native-bom  Americans  of  all  classes,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  professional  and  clerical  j)olitieians,  every 
one  determined  to  rally  aroimd  the,  till  then,  unpopular  Mr.  Jolin- 
son.     Those  who  once  condemned  found  excuses  for  the  mishap  of 
the  4th  of  March,  and  were  ready  to  believe  that  what  had  been 
imputed  to  hini  as  an  habitual  vice  was  but  a  solitarj-  error — ^the  result 
of  temporary'  ill-health.     And  when  the  news  arrived  from  Wadi- 
ington  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  quietly  sworn  into  office  with  all 
the  usual  fonnalities,  but  with  far  more  than  the  usual  solemnity,  a 
feeling  of  intense  satisfaction  pervaded  all  classes.     The  institutioiis 
of  the  Republic  had  borne  the  fearful  strain  which,  as  it  was  said  at 
the  time,  had  it  occurred  in  Europe,  might  have  revolutionised  an 
ancient  empire  and  imperilled  the  peace  of  the  world.     The  great 
machine  of  state  worked  as  orderly  and  as  steadily  in  its  accustomed 
groove,  as  if  the  most  astoimding  crime  of  the  century  had  not  been 
accomplished,  at  the  very  moment  when  its  perpetration  was  likely 
to  be  most  disastrous.     All  parties  united  cordially  in  support  of  the 
new  President.     The  animosities  of  faction  cooled  down  ;  and  even 
the  voice  of  opposition  was  hushed.     Everybody  felt  that  in  such  a 
crisis  it  was  his  duty  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to 
defend  the  constitution  against  a  possible  conp  d'^taf.    A  few  flippant 
fools  ventured,   it  is  true,  to  sneer  at  the  early  avocation  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and   a   few  superfne   cynics  to  suggest   that    he   should 
assume  the  imperial  purple,  imder  the  title  of  Sartor  I.,  but  all  such 
petty  depreciations  were  speedily  silenced  amid  the  contempt  of  the 
public.     The  circumstances  were  too  grave  for  jest.      The  peojJe 
were  in  grim,  it  might  bo  said  in  savage,  earnest,  and  they  gave 
Mr.  Johnson  an  earnestness  of  support  never  before  given,  because 
never  before  required  in  the  history  of  the  nation.     Even  Wash- 
ington, at  the  acme  of  his  glory,  never  received  such  spontaneous, 
such  unqualified,  and  such  unanimous  adhesion  as  was  accorded  to 
this  man  who  gloried  in  being  a  **  plebeian,"  in  what  seemed  the 
very  darkest  hour  of  the  national  fortunes.     And  it  was  because  of 
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tie  very  darkness,  that  the  least  departure  from  law  might  have 
intensified,  that  the  people  gathered  around  the  light  of  legality,  and 
saw  in  Mr.  Johnson's  rule  the  best  and  only  chance  of  guidance  and 
deliverance. 

In  the  South  the  new  President  was  but  too  well  known.  A  Southern 
man  by  birth,  education,  and  prejudice,  and  at  the  outset  a  sympathiser 
with  Secession,  he  had  broken  loose  from  all  his  Southern  connections 
and  habits  of  thought,  held  on  to  the  ancient  flag,  and  incurred  in 
consequence  a  greater  amount  of  hatred  from  the  cotton  states  than 
any  living  American  except  General  Butler  and  Parson  Brownlow. 
The  North,  that  knew  him  less,  loved  him  better.  He  was  not  in 
many  respects,  either  politically  or  personally,  a  man  to  the  mind  of 
the  party  in  power ;  but  he  had  one  great  and  crowning  virtue,  that 
suflSced  to  atone  for  many  defects.  He  was  a  Border  statesman,  and 
had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  keep  the  Border  States  in  the 
TJnion.  He  was  a  slaveholder,  and  had  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  a  Southerner,  and  had  defied 
Sonthem  opinion  and  Southern  hate.  He  was  an  upholder  of  State 
rights,  but  an  enemy  of  Secession,  and  had  risked  fortune  and  life  in 
support  of  the  principle,  dearer  than  all  others  to  the  Northern  heart, 
that  the  Union  was  sacred  and  indestructible ;  or  if  destructible  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  secessionists  at  home  and  rivals  abroad,  not 
to  be  despaired  of  as  long  as  there  was  a  man  left  to  pull  a  trigger  in 
its  defence.  But  even  when  nominated  to  the  Vice-Presidency  at 
the  Baltimore  Convention  of  July,  1864,  it  was  not  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  received  the  votes  of  the  great  and  then  all-powerful 
Republican  party.  It  was  only  to  gain  strength  for  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
the  dubious  States  that  a  war  Democrat  was  placed  upon  the  "  ticket," 
and  that  Mr.  Hamlyn,  the  then  Vice-President,  who  could  give 
no  moral  support  to  the  party,  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  volun- 
teer politician  from  the  Democratic  camp,  who  might  bring  over  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  side  a  large  body  of  waverers,  and  checkmate  the 
pretensions  of  the  peace  Democracy,  who  had  resolved  to  nominate 
General  McClellan  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Johnson  had  but  little  to  be 
grateful  for  in  the  selection.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  patronage,  no  power,  and  no  influence  beyond  that 
which  he  could  >vield  as  a  private  citizen,  and  is  paid  by  a  very 
small  salary.  The  office  is  only  important  to  the  holder  and  to  the 
State  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  President ;  and  few  imagined  that 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life — a  man  who  had 
few  personal  enemies,  and  none  among  those  who  had  ever  grasped 
his  honest  hand  or  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice — one  whom  to  see 
and  converse  with  was  to  respect  if  not  to  love — would  be  removed 
from  the  world  by  the  visitation  of  nature  within  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  least  of  aU  within  a  few  months  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  Mr.  Lincoln  lived,  ilr.  Johnson 
woidd  have  gained  nothing  by  his  elevation  to  the  Yice-Presidency ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  skill  as  a  politician  and  his  foresight 
as  a  statesman,  would  not  have  had  half  the  opportunities  for  bene- 
ficial display,  that  they  would  have  had  in  his  previous  position 
of  governor  of  his  native  Tennessee  and  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  his  accession  Mr.  Johnson  walked 
warily ;  as  well  lie  might.  Volcanic  forces  were  at  work  below  the 
surface,  though  the  crater  was  no  longer  in  eruption.  The  war  was 
at  an  end.  The  South  was  conquered  in  the  flesh ; — but  its  high 
indoinitable  spirit  was  unbroken.  Its  spirit,  however,  availed  it 
nothing.  Its  male  population  was  decimated  and  redecimated  on 
the  bloodiest  and  most  obstinate  battle-fields  of  this,  or  perhaps  of 
any  other  age ;  and  the  survivors,  outnumbered  and  deprived  of  that 
European  aid  on  which  they  had  naturally,  but,  as  it  happened, 
unwisely  trusted,  were  incapable  of  further  resistance.  When 
General  Lee  surrendered,  there  was  actually  not  lead  enough  in  the 
whole  South  to  melt  into  bullets  for  another  day's  fighting.  The 
railroads  were  worn  out.  The  land  was  laid  waste.  Fire,  sword, 
famine,  disease,  prostration  of  mind  and  hope ; — all  these  had  done 
their  work.  Men  who  before  the  war  were  as  rich  and  powerfiil  as 
English  earls  and  dukes,  were  slain,  exiled,  or  reduced  to  pauperism. 
Their  wives  and  daughters,  brought  up  in  every  luxury  that  wealth 
could  purchase,  waited  upon  by  afiiectionate  slaves  (and  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  the  negro  women  of  the  South,  when  kindly 
treated  in  white  households,  were  the  most  aflectionate),  had  known 
what  it  was  to  do  menial  work  ;  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  ;  to  wear 
'*  hodden  grey ; ''  to  go  shoeless ;  and  to  see  the  last  sad  remnants  of 
their  ancient  finery  sold  to  purchase  the  scanty  means  of  pro\'iding 
for  the  day's  subsistence.  Over  the  whole  country  the  freed  slaves — 
most  of  them  paupers,  many  of  them  thieves — prowled  at  will  ;— 
squatted  upon  the  lands  of  their  former  masters,  and  assumed  the 
insolent  airs  which  ignorant  men,  whether  white  or  black,  are  but 
too  apt  to  assume  in  the  position  proverbially  ascribed  to  beggars  on 
horseback. 

Irrespective  of  the  negro  question,  which  had  its  own  difficulties, 
the  first  great  task  before  the  new  President  was  to  bring  these  ruined 
white  people  back  into  their  ancient  relationship  to  the  Union ;  to 
make  them  love  it,  as  he  loved  it ;  to  show  them  that  out  of  the 
Union  there  was  no  safety  and  no  peace  ;  but  that  in  the  Union,  so 
boundless  were  its  resources,  and  so  active  the  recuperative  powers 
of  a  young  and  vigorous  people,  that  even  the  unparalleled  ruin  and 
miserj'  created  by  the  war  might  be  alleviated  and  forgotten,  and 
finally  succeeded  by  an  amount  of  prosperity  over  the  whole  vast 
extent  of  the  naturally  rich  and  teeming  counties  of  the  South,  such 
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as  never  had  been  witnessed  under  the  old  r6guiie  of  slavery.  The 
only  conditions,  to  his  mind  easy  ones,  were  that  the  Southern  people 
should  recognise  in  good  faith  that  the  sword  had  finally  settled  the 
question  of  Disunion  ;  that  they  should  make  no  attempt  to  re-enslave 
the  negroes ;  and  that  they  shoidd,  with  whole  hearts  and  minds, 
reconcile  themselves,  not  alone  to  be  in  the  Union,  but  to  labour  for 
its  permanency  at  home,  and  its  glory  abroad.  Even  before  he  had 
ascended  to  the  chief  place  in  the  Republic — when  he  was  simply 
Vice-President,  and  of  little  account  in  the  body  politic,  he  had  taken 
oc5casion  to  assert,  in  and  out  of  season,  his  opposition  to  the  Republi- 
can doctrine,  as  preached  by  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  and  others,  that 
any  State  had  been  or  could  be  out  of  the  Union  ;  or  that  a  State,  as 
a  State,  could  be  guilty  of  treason.  There  might,  he  admitted,  be 
traitors  within  a  State,  and  war  had  been  made  against  these  traitors, 
but  "  the  king  could  do  no  Avrong  !  "  A  State,  being  sovereign,  was 
incapable  of  crime ;  and  therefore  could  never  forfeit  its  rights,  or  be 
treated,  as  Mr.  Sumner  and  his  friends  proposed,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
quered territory — in  the  way  that  Russia  treated  Poland,  and  France 
Algiers.  In  the  very  last  speech  he  had  made  in  public — that  which 
lie  delivered  in  the  Capitol  on  the  inaugiu-ation  of  Mr.  Lincoln — ^he 
dwelt  particularly  on  this  point, — the  very  kernel  of  all  his  con- 
victions, and  the  corner-stone  of  his  politics.  He  maintained  that 
Tennessee,  his  native  State,  had  never  been  out  of  the  Union  ;  and 
emphatically  repeated  the  assertion,  not  once,  but  thrice,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  who  attributed  the  reiteration  to  a  very 
diflferent  cause  than  zeal  for  the  enforcement  of  what  he  considered 
*  a  fundamental  tnith.  To  his  mind  it  was  evident  from  the  very  fact 
of  his  being  Vice-President  and  a  Tennessean,  that  Tennessee  was, 
de  jure  and  de  facto,  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  as  much  so  as 
New  York  or  Massachusetts.  And  when  he  became  the  head  of  the 
State,  it  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  such  strong  will  and 
settled  conviction,  that  he  would  set  about  the  great  work  of  Recon- 
struction with  an  earnest  determination  to  do  right,  in  the  way  in 
which  he  understood  it,  and  to  make  the  Union,  what  every  rational 
American  desired  it  to  be,  a  imion  of  hearts  and  of  mutual  interests, 
cemented  by  law,  to  which  aU  would  yield  cheerful  obedience ;  and 
not  a  union  of  brute  force,  held  together  by  the  sword  of  military 
satraps,  of  the  calibre  of  General  Butler,  and  of  slaves  converted 
into  soldiers,  such  as  those  who  fought  and  perished  in  Florida  and 
at  Vicksburg. 

The  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Mr.  Johnson  was  neither 
rash  nor  hasty.  He  could  not  forget  that  the  party  which  made  him 
Vice-President  was  not  his  party ;  that  their  doctrines,  as  regards  the 
negro,  were  not  his  doctrines ;  that  their  theory  of  national  sove- 
reignty was  not  his  theory ;  and  that  possession  of  power  for  the  first 
time — a  power  which  they  had  wielded  with  but  little  regard  to  the 
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great  principles  of  liberty  on  which  the  constitution  was  based — and 
the  success  with  which  thev  had  carried  on  liie  war,  hod  made  them 
haughty  and  presumptuous :  tenacious  of  their  opinions^  intolerant  of 
opposition,  and  dictatorial  to  a  degree  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
social  or  political  history  of  the  Union.  For  a  little  while  it  abnot 
seemed,  to  indifferent  observers,  as  if  Mr.  Johnson  had  gone  over  to 
this  party,  and  had  adopted  some  at  least  of  their  revolutionarjr 
principles.  The  eager  haste  with  which  it  was  sought  to  implicate 
the  high-minded  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis — the  equally  high-minded, 
though  less  illustrious,  Mr.  Clement  C.  Clay — ^and  the  stranded 
agents  of  the  defunct  Confederacy,  left  in  poverty  and  forlomest 
exile  in  Canada  and  Europe— in  the  dastardly  crime  of  a  crazy  jJay- 
actor,  was  entirelv  to  the  taste  of  the  ultra-Radicals.  The  executioB 
of  Mrs.  Surratt,  though  it  shocked  the  majority  of  the  nation,  was 
grateful  to  them.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  no 
Southern  gentleman  possessed  of  more  than  20,000  dollars  could  be 
forgiven  if  he  had  taken  act  or  part  in  the  rebellion,  was  entirely 
consonant  with  their  wishes ;  and  the  humiliation  which  he  seemed 
willing  to  heap  on  the  heads  of  the  prostrate  Southern  leaden^ 
rejoiced  them  to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones.  When  it  waa 
seen,  too,  that  he  retained  all  the  Republicans  in  the  offices  in  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  placed  them ;  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  change 
the  perHMDwI  of  his  Cabinet,  or  of  the  foreign  missions,  in  fevour  of 
Democrats;  and  that,  in  short.,  the  patronage  of  the  Qt>vemment 
renaained  undisturbed  by  his  accession,  the  ultra-Republicans  indulged 
the  hope  that  they  could  mould  him  to  their  purposes  aa  easily  as  ^e? 
had  moulded  Mr.  Lincoln ;  that  he  was  not  only  in  them,  but  of  them ;  * 
and  that,  whatever  views  he  might  have  expressed  on  the  true  mode 
of  reconstruction,  his  opinions  were  subject  to  their  manipulation, 
and  to  be  postponed  or  abandoned  at  their  dictation. 

But  all  these  indications  were  deceptive.  Mr.  Johnson  was  but 
gaining  time  :  time  for  himself,  and,  as  the  Radicals  be&an  to  suspect, 
for  Mr.  JeflTcrson  Davis.  Had  the  ex-president  of  the  Confederacy  been 
brought  to  trial  within  a  month  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination, 
he  would  have  been  in  all  probability  found  guilty  and  executed. 
But  his  life  would  be  safe  when  popidar  passion  cooled  down, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  aware  of  the  fact.  The  Radicals  did  not  suffi- 
ciently know  their  man.  They  might  worship  the  negro,  but  he 
did  not ;  they  might  declare,  with  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  exterminate  the  whole  Southern  white  people, 
root  and  branch — ^men,  women,  and  children — than  suflFer  the  blacks 
to  be  re-enslaved ;  but  Mr.  Johnson,  while  he  had  no  desire  to  re- 
establish such  a  curse  as  slavery  had  proved  to  the  white  race,  if  not 
to  the  black,  heard  with  disgust  or  scorn  the  atrocious  sentiments 
of  hatred  against  the  Southern  whites  which  Northern  lectures^  and 
preachers  and  orators  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Charles  Siminer  and  Mr. 
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Thaddfius  Stevens,  were  never  weary  of  repeating  through  the  agency 
of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  or  the  platform.  Mr.  Johnson,  though  he 
hated  slavery,  neither  hated  the  negro  nor  the  white  men  of  the 
South.  He  had  lived  among  the  blacks,  and  knew  their  character. 
He  was  himself,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  before  him,  of  the  class 
known  to  the  North  as  "  mean  whites  : "  white  men  who  were  not  too 
proud  to  labour,  and  who,  "  mean"  as  they  might  be,  were  aristocrats 
— ^members  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  skin — and  as  such  eligible, 
88  completely  as  the  lord  of  a  thousand  slaves  and  half  a  million  of 
aeres,  to  any  post  or  dignitj'^  in  the  gift  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
WM  of  opinion,  as  it  was  quite  natural  he  should  be,  seeing  to  what  a 
height  he  had  risen  by  white  men's  votes,  that  the  political  fabric  of 
the  United  States  rested  upon  such  votes  only,  and  was  intended  to 
do  so  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  With  this  intention,  and 
with  this  fact,  he  had  no  desire,  as  he  had  no  constitutional  right,  to 
interfere.  Massachusetts  allowed  blacks  to  vote,  not  because  they 
were  black,  but  because  they  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
and  paid  a  certain  quantum  of  local  taxation.  Massachusetts  did  not 
permit  the  blacks  to  enjoy  this  privilege  at  the  dictation  of  the 
federal  Government,  but  ex  proprio  nwtii,  of  her  own  free  ^vill  as  a 
sovereign  State ;  and  if  South  Carolina,  of  her  own  free  will,  chose 
to  imitate  the  exam.ple,  South  Carolina  had  the  right  and  the  power 
BO  to  act.  But  if  that  or  any  other  Southern  State  did  not  see  fit 
to  revolutionise  her  local  government  to  this  or  any  other  extent, 
neither  the  President,  nor  the  Congress,  nor  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  had  any  right  of  dictation  or  controL  So  strong  had  been 
hia  opinions  on  the  negro  question,  even  before  the  swords  of  Generals 
Ghrant  and  Sherman  had  given  the  blacks  the  freedom  which  Mr. 
Lincoln's  proclamations  had  been  powerless  to  bestow,  and  when  he 
was  acting  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  lieutenant  in  the  militarj'^  governorship 
of  Tennessee,  he  had  frankly  told  a  large  concourse  of  freed  and  run- 
away negroes  who  had  waited  upon  him  at  his  head-quarters  in  the 
city  of  MempHis,  that  the  United  States  of  America  were  no  fit  abiding 
places  for  them ;  that  they  were  not  beloved  by  the  white  race  ;  that 
it  was  an  unfortunate  day  for  them  when  their  ancestors  had  been 
removed  from  their  native  Africa ;  that  the  tropical  lands  to  the  south 
of  Mexico  were  their  true  homes  on  the  North  American  continent ; 
and  that,  in  God's  good  time,  the  Moses  would  appear  who  would  lead 
them  out  of  the  Egypt  of  their  captivity  to  the  promised  land.  ''  I," 
said  he,  warming  with  his  subject — "  I  myself  will  be  your  Moses, 
and  lead  you  into  the  new  Canaan,  where  you  shall  increase  and 
prosper,  each  man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to 
make  him  afraid."  This  outburst  created  some  amusement  at  the 
time,  and  was  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  the  negroes  themselves, 
who  naturally  preferred  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  bii*th,  nor  to 
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that  of  their  zealous  friends  of  New  England,  who  in  losing  the  negro 
would  lose  the  fulcrum  of  their  political  power,  and  would  haye  no 
pretext  for  further  agitation,  unless  they  took  up,  as  a  /;?*«  allery  wifli 
the  Maine  Tiiquor  Law,  and  installed  Intemperance  in  the  vacant  chair 
of  Slavcrj',  as  the  new  Moloch  of  abomination  which  it  was  their 
function  to  destroy.  But  from  this  and  a  variety  of  other  indications 
of  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  policy,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  had 
studied  them  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  what  the  Americans  call  a 
"  negro  worshipper ; "  and  that  the  extreme  Badicals,  who  had 
governed  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  war,  would  have  no  power  oyer 
the  mind  of  the  new  President,  now  that  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  question  of  slavery  disposed  of. 

As  time  wore  on,  the  suspicion  strengthened  itself  among  the  Badi- 
cals that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  to  be  trusted — that  he  was  not  sound, 
according  to  their  notions  of  soundness,  on  the  political  part  of  the 
negro  question,  as  distinguished  from  the  social  and  economic ;  and 
that,  in  heart,  he  was  more  of  a  Southern  than  a  Northern  man.    Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips — clear,  logical,  far-sighted,  and,  as  an  orator,  with- 
out his  peer  in  America — was  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  proclaim  the 
coming  danger  to  his  party.    In  October  last,  within  six  months  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  declared  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  the 
most  "impudent "  white  man  living ;  that  he  was  three-fourths  a  rehd; 
that  in  his  person  the  South,  though  humbled  in  the  field,  was  victoricws 
in  the  council ;  and  that  the  Republican  party  was  dead  and  ready  for 
interment.     The  particular  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Phillips,  whidi 
drew  forth  this  denimciation,  was  that  the  President  had  a  few  days 
pre\aously  received  a  deputation  of  negroes,  and  had  solemnly  wanied 
them  against  the  dangers  of  idleness ;  had  told  them  that  liberty  for 
the  black  man  in  no  respect  difflered  from  liberty  for  the  white ;  tiat 
no  man,  whatever  his  colour,  could  expect  to  live  if   he  did  not 
work;    that  it  was  "root  hog  or  die;"  and  that  if  any  of  the© 
expected  that  the  lands  of  the  South  were  to  be  distributed  among 
them,  free  of  payment  or  of  rent,  or  were  open  for  them  to  squat  and 
take  possession,  they  were  in  miserable  error,  from  which  they  would 
do  well  to  extricate  themselves  at  the  earliest  moment.     For  holding 
these  views,  for  believing  that  the  negro  required  governance  and 
guidance  to  prevent  his  retrogression  into  barbarism,  and  for  main- 
taining, above  all,  that,  whatever  the  negro  character  or  capacity 
might  be,  the  question  of  his  admission  into  the  political  circle,  and 
of  his  elevation  to  fidl  equality  of  citizenship  with  the  white,  was  not 
one  which  Congress  or  the  Federal  Government  could  presume  to 
decide,  but  which  rested  exclusively  with  the  local  legislatures  and 
white  people  of  the  several  States  in  which  negroes  existed — ^tho 
Republican  party,  led  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  resolved  to  break  with  the  President.    The  President, 
on  his  part,  was  equally  determined,  and  resolved  to  break  with  the 
Republican  party.      He  knew  that  an  opportunity  would  speedily 
present  itself  at  which  he  could  strike  an  eflPectual,  and  if  supported 
by  the  people,  a  final  blow  ;  and  the  people,  keen  on  the  scent,  anti- 
cipated alike  the  collision  and  its  provocative.     For  at  lea^t  a  month 
previously  it  was  more  than  suspected  in  America  that  when  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  Bill,  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  came 
before  the  President  for  his  signature,  it  would  be  vetoed.     So  angry 
were  the  dominant  party — dominant  in  the  legislature,  though,  as 
events  have  proved,  by  no  means  dominant  in  the  coimtry — at  this 
expected  opposition,  that  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  connected  by  the 
tenderest  relations  with  the  African  race,  and  peculiarly  embittered 
against  the  South  by  the  burning  of  his  iron  works  on  the  last  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederates  under  General  Lee,  spoke  of  Mr. 
Johnson  as  "  that  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,"  and  openly 
declared  that  Charles  I.  in  England  had  lost  his  head  for  smaller 
offences  than  the  President  had  committed.  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  two  negro  or  mulatto  agitators — both  men  of  considerable  repute 
and  great  oratorial  power — the  Rev.  Sella  Martin  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Douglas,  followed  suit ;  and  all  the  Radical  presses  throughout  the 
land  re-echoed  their  thunder.     At  last  came  the  anticipated  rupture. 
Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  19th  of  February,  vetoed  the  Freedman's  Bureau 
Bill ;  a  Bill  of  which  the  object  was  to  maintain  a  military  despotism 
over  the  South  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
negroes.    Before  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  document,  though 
many  may  have  known  that  Mr.  Johnson's  intellect  was  as  clear  as 
his  will  was  strong,  comparatively  few  were  aware  that  he  could  pen 
a  State  paper  so  admirably,  so  temperately,  so  exhaustively,  and  so 
convincingly  argued.     In  this  document — the  publication  of  which 
marks  an  era  in  American  politics,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  new 
development  of  parties — Mr.  Johnson  sets  forth,  in  terse  and  noble 
language,  and  with  logic  which  there  is  no  disputing,  his  reasons  for 
refusing  his  assent  to  a  measure  which,  if  he  had  appended  his  sig- 
nature to  it,  would  virtually  have  destroyed  the  Union,  and  abolished 
the  constitution  of  the  TJnited  States. 

Men  in  America  are  quicker  and  more  impulsive  and  take  more 
immediate  and  personal  interest  in  politics  than  the  people  of 
our  heavier  and  cloudier  clime.  Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  on 
the  countless  newspapers  that  scattered  the  veto  broadcast  over  the 
land,  than  the  multitude  poured  into  the  streets,  hung  banners 
from  their  windows,  and  improvised  public  meetings  in  every  street 
comer,  open  space,  town-hall,  lyceum,  church,  or  chapel  that  was 
available.  Private  letters  describe  the  enthusiasm  as  something 
unusual  even  in  America.      New  York,  usually  the  first  to  move  in 
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any  demonstration  of  which  the  object  is  to  support  the  Democratic 
against  the  Republican  party,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  taken  die 
lead  in  this  instance.  All  the  cities  of  the  Union  seemed  to  move 
simultaneously,  as  if  by  one  spontaneous  and  irresistible  impubse. 
Had  the  President  purposely  chosen  his  own  day  to  discharge  his 
political  bombshell,  with  the  greatest  chance  of  its  falling  amid  com- 
bustibles, and  producing  the  most  effective  explosion,  he  could  not 
have  timed  his  missile  better  than  to  launch  it  on  the  eve  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  Next  to  Independence  Day,  the  Thanksgiving  D«y, 
tlie  anniversary  of  the  bii-th  of  the  Pater  Patricp  is  the  great  political 
and  social  festival  of  the  Americans.  In  this  instance  all  the  pre- 
parations made  for  its  celebration,  with  more  than  the  customary 
enthusiasm,  because  it  was  its  first  recurrence  since  the  restoradcm 
of  peace,  were  almost  wholly  diverted  from  the  memory  of  the  dead 
to  the  support  of  the  living  patriot.  To  honour  the  founder  and 
the  restorer  of  the  Union,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  with  the  same 
speeches  and  the  same  rejoicings,  was  an  opportunity  that  no  orator 
or  stump-speaker  could  resist.  The  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  as  con- 
centrated around  Washington,  went  for  little  on  the  occasion;  while  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  gathering  around  the  stalwart  form  of  the  livmg 
President,  monopolised  all  men's  feelings.  Speeches  without  end  and 
fire- works  without  stint  were  the  result  ;  while  from  every  point  of 
the  compass — from  Maine  to  Missouri,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  telegraphic  wires  were  busily  employed  the  whole  day  in 
transmitting  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  good  news 
that  the  country  "  endorsed  "  the  refOy  and  was  prepared  to  support  the 
President  against  the  theorists  and  revolutionists.  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Seward  were  alike  delighted,  and  the  latter,  true  "d  ses  premiere 
amours,*'  and  returning  to  the  conservatism  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
war,  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  declare  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  President,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  political  com- 
panionship of  the  extreme  Radicals,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Cabmet 
The  President,  who  always  speaks  with  more  force  and  eflTect  when 
addressing  a  crowd,  than  when  he  makes  a  studied  discourse  to  a  leg^ 
lative  assembly,  was  as  much  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion as  the  humblest  citizen  ;  and  unable,  if  not  unwilling,  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  following  up  the  written  victorj'  of  the  veto,  by  a  spoken 
victory  against  the  leaders  of  the  faction  opposed  to  his  policy.  The 
speech  which  he  made  to  the  dense  crowd  of  40,000  people  assembled 
in  front  of  the  White  House,  was  a  masterpiece  of  mob  oratory — fall  of 
passionate  earnestness,  and  of  palpable  hits,  that  owed  quite  as  much 
of  their  effect  to  the  bitterness  of  pei'sonal  fecHng  as  to  the  clearness 
of  the  logic  that  aimed  them.  Many  persons,  both  in  England  and 
America,  who  approved  the  veto,  disapproved  the  speech,  urging  that 
it  would  have  been  more  dignified  in  Mr.  Johnson  to  have  rested  upon 
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his  iriOy  and  to  have  rofused  to  descend  into  the  common  arena,  to 
fight  his  opponents  with  their  own  weapons  ; — and  more  especially  to 
have  re&ained  from  any  allusion  to  the  danger  of  assassination,  with 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  be  menaced.  Above  all,  it  has  been 
held  derogatory  that  he  should  have  condescended  to  name  the  men 
whom  he  considers  his  personal,  but  who  may  be  merely  his  political 
enemies.  It  may  be  that  these  obsei*vations  are  just.  Yet  surely 
allowances  should  be  made  both  for  the  man  and  the  country.  His 
predecessor  was  assassinated  ;  his  Secretary  of  State  barely  escaped 
death  from  the  murderous  stiletto  of  a  ruffian,  goaded  by  political 
madness ; — and  one  of  his  chief  accusers,  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  was 
brutally  beaten  and  almost  killed  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  by  a  legis- 
lator, who  had  no  other  animosity  against  him  than  such  as  was 
engendered  in  party  strife.  To  a  man  in  the  President's  position,  the 
possibility,  not  to  say  the  probability  of  assassination,  is  no  idle 
dream,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  better  on  all  accounts  that  it 
should  not  be  publicly  spoken  of.  But  with  this  exception— if 
exception  it  be — Mr.  Johnson's  speech  was  as  excellent  in  its  way 
as  his  veto,  and  has  immensely  strengthened  his  position  with  the 
American  people.  The  tide  of  retujtion  had  begim  to  flow.  At  the 
opportune  moment  he  opened  the  sluices,  and  the  deluge  rushed  in 
to  the  fat  fields  and  juicy  pastures  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress, 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  wrecked  and  ruined  reputations,  and  a 
few  heads  vainly  striving  to  lift  themselves  above  the  advancing 
waters. 

The  lately  flagging  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States  has 
consequently  revived  in  Europe.  The  rival  forces  are  marshalling 
for  yet  another  struggle.  On  one  side  is  a  Congress,  with  a  strong 
majority  against  the  Executive — a  Congress  not  to  be  dissolved,  or 
removed,  or  in  any  way  got  rid  of,  before  the  expiry  of  its  legal 
term,  unless  by  a  coup  eVetat  On  the  other  side  is  a  President, 
opposed  to  Congress,  and  as  irremovable  as  that  body,  miless  by 
impeachment  and  dismissal  from  office ; — a  mode  of  procedure  that,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  people,  woidd  amount  to  a  coup  d^efat ;  and 
as  such  would,  in  all  probability,  be  violently  resisted.  On  the  Con- 
gressional side,  though  sorely  weakened  and  damaged,  are  the  revolu- 
tionists, the  Federalists,  the  centralizers  of  power,  the  foes  of  State 
Rights,  and  the  believers  in  the  social,  legal,  and  political  equality 
of  the  white  and  black  races.  On  the  Presidential  side  are  Mr. 
Seward,  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  the  Conservatives,  the  Demo- 
crats, and  the  mass  of  the  people  who  accept  the  abolition  of  slavery 
as  a  fact,  but  who  desire  no  other  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  relationship  of  the  various  States  to  each 
other ;  and  who,  above  all  else,  deny  the  expediency  of  conferring 
votes  upon  the  ignorant  negroes  of  the  South. 
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**  The  lists  are  set,  the  spacious  area  cleared;" 

and  the  world,  forgetting  minor  affairs,  and  Englishmen  losing  in- 
terest for  awhile  in  the  almost  parochial  bitterness  of  their  own  party 
politics,  look  with  keen  solicitude  to  America,  and  watch  the  opening 
and  unfolding  of  the  second  act  in  the  greatest  drama  of  our  times ; — 
a  drama  of  which  no  one  can  foretell  the  end,  or  prefigure  the 
catastrophe. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  President  dread,  and  apparently  in  good 
faith,  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  in  the  mode  proposed  by 
tlie  IVesident,  will  lead  to  three  several,  and  in  their  opinion,  three 
enormous  evils  : — first,  a  victory  for  the  Democratic  and  State  Rights 
party,  and  the  re-assumption  of  power  by  Southern  statesmen,  rein- 
forced by  the  Northern  and  Western  Democrats ;  second,  the  re- 
establishment  of  negro  slavery — if  not  in  name,  in  fact ;  third,  the 
repudiation  by  the  South,  aided  by  a  large  party  in  the  North,  of  the 
National  Debt.  Rather  than  one  or  all  of  these  things  should  he, 
the  party  that  is  only  a  majority  by  the  exclusion  of  the  South,  would 
hold  the  cotton  States  for  an  indefinite  period  as  conquered  depen- 
dencies, and  govern  them  by  militarj''  authority,  at  any  cost  to  the 
public  purse  and  the  public  liberty.  Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  Northern  politicians  who  continue 
to  hold  these  views,  let  us  inquire  dispassionately  whether  their  fears 
have  any  foundation  in  the  facts  or  probabilities  of  the  case. 

On  the  first  point,  the  Republicans  as  a  party  are  no  doubt  in  the 
right.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  Mr.  Johnson's  plan,  and 
the  consequent  restoration  to  full  validity  of  the  old  constitution — 
slavery  excepted — would  infallibly  place  the  Conservatives  in  power, 
and  hand  over  the  government  to  a  party  in  which  the  statesmen  of 
tlie  South  would  predominate  in  the  future,  as  they  had  predominated 
in  the  past.  The  Republicans  of  the  minority  may  think  such  a 
result  an  immitigated  evil ;  but  the  majority  (and  in  America  the  ma* 
jority  is  King,  Pope,  and  Emperor,  and  sole  source  of  power)  may  very 
properly  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  The  election  of  members  to  the 
next  Congress  will  decide  which  party  shall  nJe.  The  South  may 
be  unrepresented  in  this  Congress,  but  cannot  remain  unrepresented 
in  the  next ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1867,  a  new  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  partially  new  and  greatly  increased  Senate  will,  if 
public  opinion  do  not  whirl  round  to  the  Radical  side  in  the  interval, 
support  instead  of  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Executive.  The  Presi- 
dent keejis  strictly  to  the  line  of  legal  and  constitutional  duty.  Let 
the  existing  Congress  foUow  the  example,  and  the  Union  will  be 
restored  without  further  cost  of  blood  or  treasure,  and  with  no  greater 
damaj^e  to  anvbodv  than  the  releg-ation  of  the  extremists  to  the  cold 
shadow  of  opposition,  where  the}-  may  serve  their  country  more 
effectually  tlian  they  can  serve  it  in  office. 
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Upon  the  slavery  question,  no  one  in  America  who  is  not  ham]3crcd 
by  his  ovm  past  acts  or  speeches,  and  who,  like  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips, 
Mr.  Lloyd  Garrison,  or  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  must  talk  upon  slavery 
or  hold  his  tongue,  has  any  fears.  Slavery  in  the  South  is  dead  and 
bui'ied.  No  power  in  ilne  world  can  revive  it ;  and  what  is  equally 
to  the  purpose,  no  one  wishes  to  revive  it.  Many  are  conscientiously 
of  opinion  that  its  sudden  abolition  was  unjust  to  the  master  and 
cruel  to  the  slave  ;  but  even  these  reconcile  themselves  to  facts  which 
it  is  too  late  to  quarrel  with ;  and  as  regards  the  question  of  negro 
labour  as  distinguished  from  that  of  slavery — a  difficult  one  no 
doubt — the  Northern  philosophers  need  give  themselves  no  concern. 
They  affirm  and  reiterate  in  press  and  pulpit,  that  the  negro  will 
work  as  cheerfully,  as  continuously,  and  as  honestly  for  fair  wages  as 
the  white  man.  If  the  assertion  be  true — and  experience  will 
speedily  test  it  when  the  Southern  proprietors  begin  to  recultivate 
their  desolated  lands — all  difficulty  will  be  at  an  end.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  work  for  the  negroes  to  do,  especially  in  the  rice,  cotton, 
and  sugar  fields,  where  no  white  man  can  compete  with  them ;  and 
in  due  time  plenty  of  wealth,  out  of  which  to  pay  them  their  wages. 
The  question  of  conferring  the  suffrage  upon  them  may  be  safely 
left,  where  Mr.  Johnson  so  wisely  wishes  to  leave  it,  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  who  alone  have  the  right 
and  the  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  regulate  it.  The  real 
difficulty  of  the  negro  question  will  claim  solution  if,  unfortunately 
for  the  black  man,  the  predictions  of  those  who  assert  that  he  will 
not  labour  except  on  compulsion  should  be  realised.  In  this  case 
there  will  be  but  two  alternatives,  the  one  merciful,  the  other  stern 
and  unrelenting.  Either  a  Poor  Law  that  shall  compel  every  able- 
bodied  man,  irrespective  of  his  colour,  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  and 
that  will  not  suffer  sturdy  labourers,  either  black,  white,  or  tawny, 
to  beg,  steal,  prowl,  or  squat,  and  become  public  nuisances,  whether  the 
number  of  such  nuisances  be  hundreds  or  millions ; — or  something 
worse.  In  default  of  a  Poor  Law  with  compulsory  powers,  the  fate 
of  the  red  aborigines  of  the  American  continent  will  be  the  ine\'it- 
able  fate  of  the  black  man.  He  must  work  or  die.  If  he  will  do 
neither,  and  expects  to  live  at  the  public  cost,  he  will  be  exterminated. 
It  is  a  hard  word,  and  a  cruel  fate,  but  not  all  the  philosophy,  nor  all 
the  philanthropy,  nor  all  the  kindly  charity  in  the  world  will  be  able 
to  avert  the  catastrophe,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Johnson's  idea  should  be 
realised,  and  the  black  race  should  emigrate  en  7nassc  under  Mr. 
Frederick  Douglas  and  the  Rev.  Sella  Martin,  like  the  Jews  under 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  find  their  Canaan  among  the  palm  trees  of  the 
tropics.  Should  this  latter  be  the  result,  there  are  few  white  men  in 
America  who  would  not  wish  the  negroes  God-speed,  and  unfeignedly 
rejoice  at  so  happy  a  deliverance. 
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As  regards  the  third  and  last  question,  that  of  repudiation  of  the 
national  debt,  which  many  Northern  politicians  look  upon  as  certain 
to  follow  the  admission  of  Southern  representatives  to  CJongress,  it  is 
a  mere  suspicion,  bom  of  the  ill-feelings  engendered  by  the  civil 
war,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  But  whether 
just  or  unjust,  a  suspicion  is  no  proper  ground  on  which  to  build  a 
great  policy,  and  on  which  to  continue  the  forcible  occupation  of  one 
half  of  the  republic  by  the  soldiers  of  the  other.  To  tie  a  dead  body 
to  a  living  one,  because  the  dead  one,  if  alive,  would  probably  refiise 
to  pay  its  share  of  a  debt,  is  not  a  very  happy  nor  a  very  comfortable 
arrangement  for  the  body  that  still  breathes,  and  expects  to  fulfil  iti 
share  of  the  duties  and  enjoy  its  modicum  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  The  Southern  people  have  quite  as  much  practical  commoo 
sense  as  the  people  of  the  North,  and  may  as  safely  be  trusted  on 
the  question  of  the  debt  as  on  any  other  that  may  hereafter  arise. 
However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  Union  imless  the  South  form 
part  of  it,  although  a  new  debt  as  large  as  the  old  may  be  incurred 
in  keeping  hostile  possession  of  the  conquered  states.  The  policy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Sumner  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  leads  to  disunion  and 
war ; — that  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Seward  to  union  and  peace. 
And  it  is  not  so  much  the  Southern  people  as  the  Northern  and 
"Western  democratic  party,  or  Copperheads,  as  it  was  lately  the  fashion 
to  call  them,  whom  the  Northern  Kepublieans  mistrust  in  the  matter 
of  the  debt.  Alone  and  unaided  by  Northern  votes,  the  Southera 
members  could  not  repudiate  the  debt,  even  if  they  were  luclined. 
Whether  there  is  any  danger  of  such  a  coalition  for  so  nefarious,  flo 
stupid,  and  so  suicidal  a  purpose,  time  alone  can  tell.  Meanwhile,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  both  North  and  South,  refuse 
to  believe  in  it.  The  English  people  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
example. 

One  thing  is  clear  and  distinct.  There  is  a  reaction  against  fana- 
ticism and  philosophism  in  America,  and  as  strong  a  desire  in  peace 
as  there  was  during  the  war,  for  a  real  Union — a  union  of  hearts  ai 
well  as  of  hands — a  union  of  affection  as  well  as  of  interests — 
a  union  that,  purified  of  the  great  stain  of  slavery,  shall  have 
nothing  left  on  which  any  of  its  citizens  can  found  a  pretext  of 
quarrel.  If  such  a  Union  is  to  be  the  result,  it  will  be  the  imperish- 
able glory  of  President  Johnson,  and  his  undying  claim  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country,  that  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  see  the  right 
course,  and  bold  enough  to  follow  it.  Among  all  the  statesmen  of 
his  age  he  stands  pre-eminent.  There  is  not  a  public  man  in  Europe, 
xmlcss  it  be  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  does  not  appear  dwarfed 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  him.  Greater  is  his  task  ihisax  wae 
that  of  Washington :  brighter  will  be  his  place  in  history  if  he 
perform  it.  Charles  Mackat. 
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*'  Abe  we  going  to  war  or  not  \  "  has  been  the  question  of  the  last  few  weekis  in 
B£RLiN  and  Vienna,  **  Not  likely,"  say  the  inhabitants  of  those  capitals,  at 
the  same  time  arranging  their  afiairs  just  as  if  the  troops  on  both  sides  had 
already  received  marching  orders.  *'  Impossible/'  declare  the  diplomatists,  but 
in  a  very  serious  and  thoughtful  tone.  "Absurd,"  whisper  financiers  to  one 
another ;  notwithstanding  which  they  sell  the  shares  and  tighten  the  market  at 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and  everjnvhere  else ;  each  of  them,  it  appears, 
holding  that  what  is  unlikely  and  impossible  may  after  all  come  to  pass.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  comes  a  despatch  from  Vienna  declaring  that  all  danger  of  war 
is  over ;  the  Austrians  assert  that  Prussia  is  giving  in,  and  the  Prussians  that 
Austria  has  given  assurances  of  a  pacifying  nature,  while  there  are  others  who 
insist  that  both  are  wrong,  and  that  the  situation  is  as  critical  as  before.  In  a 
word,  the  political  atmosphere  at  the  end  of  March  is  an  alternation  of  hail- 
storms and  sunshine,  as  befits  the  season  of  the  yoai*. 

These  endless  contradictions  are  to  be  explained  by  the  want  of  a  sound  basis 
for  forming  a  reasonable  judgment  in  the  matter.  If  the  Eeichsrath  were 
sitting  at  Vienna  and  the  Parliament  at  Berlin,  there  wj)uld  have  been  little 
doubt  as  to  the  probable  action  of  those  representative  bodies.  But  since  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  ungraciously  dismissed  his  Chambers  because  he  was  told 
to  do  so  by  his  Prime  Minister,  and  since  the  Reichsrath  of  Vienna  was  sent 
home  because  Schmerling  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  the  world  has  been 
obliged  to  put  up  with  conjectiu*es  and  rumours,  which  are  only  too  often  used 
as  sources  of  information  by  nownpaper  correspondents  and  manufacturers  of 
telegrams. 

That  general  oiiicers  have  been  summoned  to  councils  of  war  in  the  castle  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Hofburg  at  Vienna,  is  sufficiently  knownii.  But  what  is  not  so 
well  known  is  that  at  both  places  the  oldest  of  the  generals  dissuaded  their  respec- 
tive sovereigns  from  pushing  matters  to  a  war.  Marshal  Wrangel  conjured  his 
king,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  fight  against  his  old  ally ;  which,  however, 
is  not  of  much  importance,  as  Wrangel  has  so  entirely  relapsed  into  second 
ohildhood  that  his  tears  flow  freely  on  the  smallest  provocation;  but  others 
weve  of  the  same  opinion,  and  of  the  Austrian  Archdukes,  Albreoht  was  the 
only  one  who  was  at  all  warlike.  As,  unfortunately,  the  decision  on  state 
policy  in  Austria  and  Prussia  does  not  now  rest  with  the  people,  but  with  the 
Court,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Court  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  the  monarch, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  speculate  upon  the  influences  wliich  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  two  important  personages  upon  whom  the  peace 
of  Germany  and  perhaps  of  Euroi)e  depends. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  feeling  in  the  two  armies,  but  it  will  here 
be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  desire  of  the  Austrian  officers  to  fight  the 
Prussians  amounts  almost  to  a  passion.  They  hate  the  Prussian  uniform  even 
more  than  that  of  Italy,  which  is  saj'ing  much  ;  they  arc  doubly  incensed  with 
Plrussia  since  they  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  arrogance  of  the  l*riissian 
officers  of  the  guard  in  the  Danish  war,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the 
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Austrian  regiments  would  fight  witli  equal  courage  and  animosity  against 
Prussia,  not  excepting  those  of  Hungarj-,  whether  the  Diet  of  Pesth  comes  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Imperial  Government  or  not.  If  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  well  aajuainted  with  both  armies  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Prussiaia 
would  probably  in  a  war  be  defeated  at  first,  but  would  soon  i*ecover  and  make 
up  for  the  losses  caused  by  the  first  fiery  onslaught  of  their  enemy.  It  is  a 
favourite  dream  of  the  Austrian  officers  that  their  first  march  would  take  them 
straight  to  the  opera-house  at  Berlin  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  dream  of  such  a  thing 
than  to  do  it.  Count  Mensdorff,  it  is  true,  has  declared  that  when  an  impeml 
regiment  has  once  begun  to  march,  a  retreat  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  this 
applies  to  all  armies,  which  continue  to  march  foiward  until  they  are  forced  to 
retire.  As  for  the  saying  of  the  young  Austrian  financier  who  lately  came 
to  London  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  Austria,  that  the  exi)enses  of  the  war  would 
be  paid  with  bonds  made  payable  at  Berlin,  it  shows  more  confidence  than 
strategic  knowledge.  The  capitalists  of  Vienna  are  fiar  less  sanguine,  as 
ai)pears  li*om  their  share-lists.  The  ** Hungarian  Hussars'*  still  stand  higher 
in  the  market  than  the  '*  metalliques.*' 

Little  news  is  to  be  gathered  regarding  the  state  of  afiOairs  from  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  newspapers,  whicli  do  nothing  but  abuse  and  vilify  each  other. 
The  Prussian  papers,  including  even  the  Ijiberal  organs,  take  the  side  of 
Bismark,  whom  the  latter  hate,  and  the  Austidan  press  supjwrts  Belcredi, 
whom  it  heartily  desires  to  see  removed  fi'om  the  Ministry.  The  attitude  of  the 
press  in  both  States  is  anj'thing  but  edifj-ing. 

Meanwhile  the  diplomatists  exhaust  themselves  in  mutual  recrimination. 
Scarcely  had  a  council  of  war  been  summoned  to  Berlin  and  the  order  been 
issued  for  calling  out  (apparently  for  drill  only)  the  Berliners  who  are  fit  for 
military  service,  than  Austida  complained  through  her  ambassadors  at  all  thfi 
European  Courts  against  this  aggressive  step  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  and 
Prussia  soon  followed  the  lead  of  her  rival  when  some  Austrian  i-egiments 
(also  apparently  without  any  warlike  urriere-jnusee)  were  moved  from  Hungaiy 
to  Bohemia.  A  note  from  Count  Mensdorff  was  read  by  Count  Apponyi  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  by  Prince  Mettemich  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  which 
the  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  from  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Prussia  is 
pointed  out,  and  the  responsibility  of  any  disturbance  of  peace  which  might 
result  from  that  attitude  is  cast  on  the  Berlin  Cabinet.  The  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador in  London  had  previously  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect  in 
repeated  conversations  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Earl  Bussell.  That 
England  had  made  any  proposal  for  a  mediation,  or  even  held  out  any  hopes  d 
such  a  thing,  is  totally  incorrect,  and  it  is  equally  incorrect  that  Austria  has 
declared  she  would  not  suffer  **  at  any  price  "  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to 
Prussia.  The  truth  is  rather  that  Austria  has,  if  not  actually  fixed,  at  least 
very  clearly  indicated  her  price  long  ago.  She  has  accepted  a  money  compensa- 
tion for  Lauenburg,  and  she  was  at  one  time  ready  to  accept  the  same  ibr 
Holstein,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  a  piece  -of  territory — not  much,  only 
from  fifty  to  sixty  square  miles  of  Silesia,  in  order  to  save  her  reputation  from 
the  charge  that  she  is  ready  to  barter  anything  for  cash.  But  Count  Bismark 
has  not  hitherto  wished  to  understand  the  delicate  hints  which  have  com©  to 
him  on  this  subject  from  Vienna,  believing  that  Austiia's  financial  and 
Hungarian  difficulties  would  force  her  to  take  the  money  without  the  land. 
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These  astute  calculations,  however,  have  proved  to  bo  fallacious :  Austrian 
organs  now  insinuate  that  no  such  compromise  would  be  possible,  hence  the 
"warlike  rumours  which  have  shaken  Germany  and  Europe.  But  from  the  first 
clatter  of  swords  to  the  first  battle  is  a  long  way,  and  we  shall  not  believe  in  a 
war  until  the  two  armies  stand  opposite  to  each  other  in  Saxony,  which  would 
thus  have  the  sad  honour  of  again  serving  as  a  battle-field,  as  it  has  done  in  all 
former  German  wars.  We  may  mention  in  confirmation  of  this  view  that  on 
the  King  of  Prussia's  birthday  he  expressed  himself  to  the  generals  who 
assembled  to  congratulate  him  in  terms  the  reverse  of  warlike.  In  the  opinion 
of  his  Majesty  **  there  was  no  reason,  so  fiar  as  he  could  see,  why  Prussia 
should  go  to  war  with  Austria."  On  the  same  day  the  King  received  a  private 
letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of 
rumours  in  Berlin,  but  which,  in  fact,  did  not  contain  anything  but  the  usual 
compliments.  Meantime  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  never  before 
were  the  relations  of  Count  Bismark  and  the  King  so  attenuated,  to  use  a 
diplomatic  phrase,  ais  at  the  present  crisis. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  only  man  who  could  put  an  end  to  all  this 
disturbance  by  a  single  word,  maintains  an  attitude  of  reserve,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  both  Prince  Mottemich  and  Count  Goltz  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent the  situation  through  the  medium  of  the  press  from  their  respective  points 
of  view.  Prince  Metternich,  by  insisting  on  the  probability  of  a  Franco - 
Austrian  alliance,  hopes  to  prevent  Italy  from  taking  an  active  part  on  the 
side  of  Prussia ;  while  Count  Goltz,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Berlin 
Cabinet,  reckons  with  great  confidence  on  Italian  support.  Count  Bismark 
has  lost  no  time  in  making  a  direct  appeal  at  Florence,  but  although  all 
possible  eventualities  have  been  fully  discussed  between  the  two  Courts,  no 
positive  understanding  has  yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Italian  Cabinet  has  been 
taught  by  experience  to  believe  that  the  quarrel  between  the  great  German 
Powers  will  end  in  a  reconciliation,  and  it  therefore  prudently  avoids  com- 
mitting itself  too  far. 

The  negotiations  between  Vienna  and  Pesth  have  apparently  again  come  to 
a  dead  lock,  the  Emperor  ha^'ing,  in  his  answer  to  the  Address  of  the  Diet, 
insisted  on  his  sovereign  rights,  while  the  Diet  refuses  to  yield  any  of  its 
demands.  The  negotiation  has  not,  however,  been  broken  ofi".  Both  sides  were 
ready  to  jmve  the  way  for  an  understanding ;  but  M.  Deak,  as  a  jurist,  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  abandon  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Himgary, 
and  in  Vienna  there  are  no  politicians  capable  of  seizing  an  idea,  and  working 
it  out  into  a  definite  form.  Austria  has  not  generally  been  poor  in  statesmen, 
but  at  this  moment  she  has  not  one  who  can  lead  her  internal  and  external 
policy  in  the  light  channels. 

The  recent  debates  in  the  French  Legislative  body  have  been  by  far  the  most 
important  of  any  that  have  as  yet  taken  place  under  the  present  regime.  They 
clearly  show  that  the  Imperialist  majority  in  the  Chamber  is  no  longer  united, 
and  that  a  compact  party  of  moderate  Liberals  has  been  formed  whose  very 
modei-ation  will  give  the  Emperor  moi*e  trouble  than  the  uncompromising 
violence  of  the  Eadicals.  So  long  as  the  majority  slavishly  followed  tho  impulse 
given  it  by  the  Government,  the  revolutionary  or  anti-Liberal  opinions  expressed 
by  the  minority  could  only  have  the  efiect  of  ralljring  both  the  friends  of  oixier 
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and  the  firiends  of  liberty  round  the  throne.  Now,  however,  tlie  seceffikm  of 
the  moderate  Liberals  from  the  majority  shows  that  tiiey  are  growing  tired  d 
the  state  of  submissive  dependence  in  which  they  hare  been,  so  long  held ;  aad 
they  represent  so  large  and  influential  a  section  of  the  nation,  that  the  Gorem- 
ment  cannot  afford  to  disregard  their  remonstrances  as  it  has  thoee  of  the 
extreme  party.  Accordingly,  M.  Rouher,  who  treats  with  small  ceremony  the 
speakers  of  the  Glais-Bizoin  class,  has  been  singularly  urbane  and  ooncihatory 
in  his  replies  to  the  members  of  the  new  party.  Their  recognised  leader  is 
M.  Buffet,  an  cx-Minister,  and  a  politician  so  moderate  and  so  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  order,  as  to  be  above  the  suspicion  of  attempting  to  create  a  factions 
opposition  to  the  Crown.  Among  his  supporters  are — ^M.  Latour  DumoidiTi, 
late  Director  of  the  Press  under  the  present  Government ;  M.  Pouyer  Querti^, 
a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Normandy ;  and  M.  de  Saint- Paul,  a  banker,  and  tie 
fether-in-law  of  General  Honrj' — all  men  who  by  their  position  and  opinions 
would  naturally  be  inclined  to  Conservatism.  When  such  men  make  violent 
attacks  on  Ministers,  the  Emperor  may  well  feel  somewhat  shaky  on  his  throne. 
M.  Latour  Dumoulin,  notwithstanding  his  official  antecedents,  goes  muck 
further  in  his  liberal  views  than  most  of  his  party,  and  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Amendment  which  gave  the  Gt)vemment  so  much  alarm.  In 
introducing  the  proposal  for  an  increased  duty  on  foreign  com,  M.  Pouver- 
Quertier  openly  attributed  the  distress  in  the  French  agricultural  distncts  to 
the  maladministration  of  the  Government ;  and  the  Amendment  would  probal>lT 
have  been  seconded  by  an  imposing  minority,  most  of  the  Moderates  in  the 
Chamber  being  also  Protectionists,  if  M.  Thiers  had  not  given  too  political  a 
tone  to  the  debate.  As  it  was,  the  Government  practically  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Amendment  .by  appointing  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Next 
oame  a  more  pei*sonal,  though  not  less  damaging,  attack  on  the  Gk)vermnent 
from  M.  de  Saint- Paul,  whose  caustic  and  searching  criticism  of  M.  Fonld's 
financial  projects  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  reply  in  the  Constitutionnel, 
But  by  fiir  the  most  important  incident  of  the  session  has  been  the  debate  on 
the  so-called  "  Amendment  of  the  46,"  which  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
a  vigour  and  ability  that  would  do  honour  to  any  parliamentary  assembly.  Mi 
Buffet's  speech  was  calm,  argumentative,  and  statesmanlike,  and  was  evidendr 
intended  as  a  progranmie  of  the  policy  of  the  new  party.  He  asked  for  no  new 
institutions  ;  ho  only  insisted  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  further  deve- 
lopment of  the  old  ones,  which  had  been  given  to  the  country  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  In  1860  Napoleon  III.  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  French  people 
to  control  the  affairs  of  the  State ;  M.  Buffet  asks  for  nothing  more  than  that 
his  Majesty  should  now  give  them  further  facilities  for  exercising  this  right  by 
relaxing  the  stringency  of  the  laws  against  the  press,  by  permitting  the  medan^ 
of  voters  in  election  time,  and,  above  all,  by  abolishing  the  distinction  between 
speaking  and  acting  Ministers,  and  permitting  the  latter  to  defend  their  acte 
before  the  deputies,  who  on  their  side  would  have  the  right  of  asking  for  ex- 
planations of  the  Ministerial  policy,  as  with  us.  M.  Eouher's  reply  was  marked 
by  unusual  skill  and  tact ;  he  said  little  in  opposition  to  M.  Buffet  and  his  sap- 
porters,  and  reserved  all  his  strongest  dialectic  weapons  for  MM.  Thiers  and 
Jules  Favre ;  thus  securing  the  sympathy  of  many  who  on  the  real  question  at 
issue  agreed  with  M.  Buffet,  and  whose  votes  for  the  Government  were  rather 
a  manifestation  of  their  opposition  to  Radicalism  or  Orleanism  than  of  their 
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i4>proTal  of  the  present  system. .  At  the  same  time  M.  Eouher  opened  the  door 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  Government  and  its  former  supporters  by 
declaring  that  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  was  neither  stationary  nor  reactionist, 
but  liberal  and  progressive.  In  his  reply  to  the  Address,  Napoleon  spoke  in 
tho  same  sense ;  but  beyond  this  general  statement  of  the  character  of  its  policy^ 
the  QDyemment  has  given  no  satisfaction  to  tho  demands  of  the  tiers-pariu 
Perhaps  it  purposely  refrained  from  any  more  specific  declaration  of  its  inten- 
tions in  order  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  yielding  under  pressure.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor  will  do  wisely  no  longer  to  delay 
that  moderate  development  of  the  liberies  of  his  people  which  he  has  himself 
promised,  and  which  an  influential  body  of  his*  own  supporters  now  declai-es  to 
be  necessarj'  for  the  continuance  of  the  popularity  and  stability  of  his  empire. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  on  the  Danubian  Principalities,  now  sitting 
in  Paris,  are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  settling  the 
qnestion.  By  the  Protocol  of  1859,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  be  sepa- 
rated now  that  Couza  is  no  longer  their  sovereign  ;  and  Turkey,  who  wishes  to 
regain  the  influence  in  the  Principalities  which  she  lost  since  their  union  made 
them  strong  enough  to  do  without  her  protection,  inclines  to  adhere  to  this 
arrangement.  Austria,  too,  would  rather  see  Bourn ania  kept  well  in  hand  by 
Turkey  than  that  it  should  again  become  a  field  for  Eussian  and  French  intrigue* 
On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  some  separatist  tendencies  (fomented,  it  is  said, 
by  Bustaa)  which  have  manifested  themselves  in  Moldavia,  the  great  majority 
of  the  poi)ulation  of  both  Principalities  is  strongly  in  favour  of  union  under  a 
foreign  Prince,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  forced  separation  would  only  foster 
a  feeling  of  discontent,  which  would  break  out  in  frequent  revolutions.  The 
other  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  are  therefore  disposed  to  maintain 
the  union,  but  they  diflfer  as  regards  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  France  is  for  a 
native  prince,  and  already  has  her  eye  on  a  candidate,  M.  Bibesco,  whose  long 
residence  in  France  and  Algeria,  and  connection  with  many  influential  French 
fEunilies,  would  make  him  a  desirable  propagator  of  French  ^'ideas''  at  Bucharest* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  appointing  a  foreign  prince  to  the  throne  of 
Bounmnia,  which  seems  to  be  the  solution  which  is  most  acceptable  to  the 
population,  has  by  no  means  been  abandoned.  Among  others  there  are  no 
less  than  two  Eussian  candidates  in  the  field :  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  brother  to  the  Empress.  The  election  of 
a  foreign  sovereign,  however,  would  bo  strongly  opposed  by  Austria  and  Turkey, 
as  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  latter  Power,  especially  if  the  prince 
should  turn  out  a  creature  of  Bussia. 

In  Italy  the  ministry  of  General  La  Marmora  has  only  succeeded  in  keeping 
office  through  the  individual  weakness  of  its  opponents.  The  moderate  party 
givee  the  Cabinet  a  very  unwilling  support,  but  prefers  to  do  this  rather  than 
acce|)t  the  alternatives  of  a  reactionist  Government  under  Battazsd,  or  a  radical  one 
with  Mordini  and  Crispi.  This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long,  and  people  are 
alroady  beginning  to  look  to  General  Cialdini  as  the  future  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy,  with  a  coalition  Cabinet  of  Liberals  of  all  shades.  The  greatest  difficulty, 
however,  with  which  the  Government  has  to  contend  is  the  almost  ruinous 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  Signer  Scialoja*s  budget  is  now  being 
carefdUy  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  its  rejection  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  tho  Cabinet ;  but  the  difficulties  of  tho 
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(luestion  aro  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  seo  what  better  measure  could  be  pnt 
foi-ward  by  a  new  Minister  of  Finance.  A  characteristic,  but  certainly  not  in 
oiu-  view  a  very  practical,  solution  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  movem^t 
which  has  lately  been  set  on  foot  for  a  national  subscription  in  order  to  cleftr  cS 
a  portion  of  the  state  debt.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  idea  has  been  takm 
up  with  immense  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  the 
subscription  already  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  which  may  contri- 
bute in  some  degree  towanls  lightening  the  burthens  of  the  country.  An  act  of 
patriotism  so  generous  and  spontaneous  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  Italian 
heart ;  time  alone  can  show  whether  from  a  political  economical  point  of 
"s*iew  it  reflf^cts  equal  ci*edit  upon  the  Italian  understanding^. 

In  Denmark  the  Scandinavian  party  Ls  beginning  to  obtain  considerable 
influence ;  and  the  Panes  are  becoming  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  reign- 
ing djTiasty.  Hitherto  the  Queen,  who  is  the  most  independent  and  energetic 
member  of  the  royal  family,  has  virtually  led  the  policy  of  the  weak  and 
vacillating  King,  and  thereby  obtained  for  him  a  certain  popularity ;  but  she 
has  lost  all  influence  over  him,  and  he  is  now  ruled  by  his  brothers,  who  are 
notorious  for  their  German  proclivities,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  Germany  in 
1H49.  A  significant  illustration  of  the  spread  of  Scandinavianism  in  Denmaik 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  have  a  Danish  exhibition  at 
Copenhagen  because  all  the  principal  Danish  manufacturers  have  declared  they 
would  send  their  goods,  not  to  Copenhagen,  but  to  a  Scandinavian  exhibition 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Stockholm. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  news  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  has  created  a  greater  sensation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  than  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and  the  Fenian  crias 
which  we  were  told  to  expect  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  may  after  all  have  culmi- 
nated in  America  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint.  It  somewhat  unfortonatdy 
happens  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expires  on  that  day,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  first  warlike  operation  on  the  part  of  the  Fenians  may  take  the 
form  not  of  military  but  of  naval  aggression. 

We  are  informed  that  the  provincial  authorities  of  British  North  America 
have  given  notice  to  American  fishermen  that,  from  and  after  the  iTth 
ultimo,  they  will  no  longer  bo  permitted  to  fish  within  the  liihits  to  whidi 
they  were  admitted  under  the  Treaty  of  1854.  In  other  words,  the  vexed 
question  will  aiisc  which  has  been  for  the  last  eleven  years  laid  at  rest,  as  to 
whether  the  Americans  have  a  right  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  the  Gut  of  Causo,  and  other  provincial  bays  and  inlets  which  aw 
moi-e  than  six  miles  wide  at  their  mouth.  We  will  state  in  a  very  few  words 
how  this  came  to  bo  the  point  at  issue,  and  the  consequences  which  may 
possibly  result  from  the  existing  situation.  In  1818  Messrs.  Gallatin  andBufib, 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Government,  renounced  the  right  **to  take  or 
cure  fish  within  thi'ee  miles  of  the  coasts,  hai'bours,  bays,  and  creeks  of  the 
provinces,  excepting  Newfoimdland,  Labrador,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands." 
Until  the  year  1841  a  very  libei*al  construction  was  put  upon  this  clause,  and 
American  fishermen  continued  to  fish  off  the  coasts,  following  its  sinuosi- 
ties, but  keeping  at  a  distance  of  throe  miles  fi'om  the  shore.  In  1841, 
however,  the  Nova  Scotian  authorities  decided  that  the  word  **bay"  ^« 
susceptible  of  a  much  more  restricted  signification,  bo  far  as  American  rigWs 
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were  concerned,  and  that  the  three  mile  lino  implied  one  drawn  from  headland 
to  headland,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  extent  of  sea  which  it  might  enclose. 
Thus  a  line  drawn  from  the  extreme  point  of  Nova  Scotia  to  a  point  in  New 
Brunswick,  included  the  whole  Bay  of  Fundy ;  a  very  profitable  fishing-ground, 
and  one  of  vast  extent.  The  home  authorities  sustained  the  provincial  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  **  bay,"  and  difficulties  wore  constantly  arising  upon  the 
fishing  grounds  between  our  cruisers  sent  to  protect  the  fisheries,  and  the 
American  fishermen,  who  were  loath  to  give  up  a  right  they  had  exercised  for  a 
long  period  unquestioned.  We  ultimately  consented  to  waive  our  definition  of 
the  fishery  limits,  in  consideration  of  a  treaty  by  which  a  free  interchange  of 
the  raw  produce  of  the  British  provinces,  with  that  of  the  United  States,  was 
stipulated  for ;  and  the  policy  of  the  measure,  no  less  than  its  advantages  to 
both  counti'ies,  have  been  admitted  and  recognised,  not  only  by  the  Canadians, 
who  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  gainers,  but  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  whose  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  conduces  to  the  prosi)erity  of 
their  neighbours  to  a  greater  degree  than  to  their  own.  When  the  balance  of 
population,  of  material  resource,  and  of  general  prosperity,  is  so  largely  in 
flavour  of  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  proportion  of  advantage 
being  in  favour  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  countiy  that  is  brought  into  com- 
mercial contact  with  them ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  trade  of  America  with  the 
provinces  has  increased  three-fold  during  the  last  twelve  years,  or  from  seven- 
teen million  of  dollars  in  1852,  to  sixty-eight  million  of  dollars  in  1864,  the 
fiact  that  the  provinces  may  have  even  benefited  indirectly  more  than  this,  is 
no  reason  for  its  discontinuance.  To  judge  from  the  official  report  of  Mr. 
Derby,  the  United  States'  Commissioner,  no  commercial  treaty  can  be  satis- 
fiu5tory  which  does  not  increase  the  prosperity  of  his  own  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  contracting  power.  And  unless  a  treaty  can  be  so  devised  that  it 
shall  exhaust  Canada  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  the  Government 
seems  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 

'  Talldng  of  the  fisheries,  the  authority  to  whom  we  have  alluded  frankly 
states  this  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  his  commercial  policy : — **  We  should 
make,"  he  says,  **the  fisheries  (of  Nova  Scotia  and  other  British  provinces) 
accessory  to  our  own  progress,  not  to  that  of  Great  Britain."  In  other  words 
Mr.  Derby  repudiates  our  right  to  use  our  own  property  for  our  own  benefit ; 
and  while  he  does  not  deny  it  to  be  ours,  claims  for  America  whatever  advan- 
tage or  profit  may  arise  from  it.  This  we  submit  is  a  basis  upon  which  no 
satisfactory  commercial  relations  can  ever  be  established  between  the  two 
countries.  The  starting  point  must  be  mutual  interest ;  and  here  we  would 
remark,  in  passing,  that  Great  Britain  seeks  to  receive  no  advantage  whatever 
from  any  arrangements  which  may  be  decided  upon  between  her  provinces  and 
ihe  United  States.  These  provinces  possess  a  complete  financial  and  commercial 
independence,  and  their  wealth  or  prosperity'  adds  nothing  directly  to  the  coffers 
of  the  mother  country.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  conceraed,  it  matters  not 
where  American  fishermen  ply  their  avocations,  or  to  what  extent  Americans  tax 
ihe  raw  produce  of  the  provinces,  for  these  latter  tax  British  imiwrts  too  heavily 
to  obtain  much  sympathy  from  us  on  that  score.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
profit  or  loss  to  this  country,  but  one  of  principle ;  and  so  far  from  seeking 
to  press  an  adverse  construction  upon  a  clause  which  we  admit  bears  hardly 
Til>Qn  American  fishermen,  we  should  be  prepared  to  advocate  that  more  lenient 
VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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uterpretatioii  vhioh  obtained  prior  to  1841,  and  which  admitted  Amencan 
iitfhermen  into  onr  largo  baj-s.  If  the  New  Bruswickers  and  Noya  Sootiaof 
fetrffor  in  oonnequeuco,  they  have  only  themsolves  to  thank  for  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  had  they  adoptod  the  scheme  of  confederation,  frankly  and 
honestly,  at  the  outeot,  instead  of  converting  it  into  a  weapon  of  local  political 
warfare,  out  of  which  village  politicians  in  the  backwoods  made  capital,  they 
would  have  been  in  a  position  now  to  legislate  concurrently  with  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  their  own  arrangements  as  an  important  conHolidated  Noith 
American  power,  without  involving  the  mother  country  in  diplomatic  n^otia- 
tions  upon  a  matter  in  which  she  has  no  concern. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  country  to  postpone  any  definite  action  on  the  subject 
with  the  United  States  until  that  confederation  shall  have  taken  place,  and  to 
force  the  obstructive  oolonios  into  completing  a  measure  which  ia  for  their 
immediate  benefit,  no  loss  than  it  is  for  the  political  advantage  of  the  mother 
countiy.  We  are  glad  to  observe  by  the  last  accounts  that  the  wnallipa'  pro- 
vinces are  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  scheme.  In  the  meantime,  as  we  haTe 
shadowed  out,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Fenians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
complication  which  begins  on  St.  Patrick's  I>ay  on  the  North  Ajnerinan  coasts, 
may  convert  themselves  into  fishermen  for  the  nonce,  and  endeavour  to  embroil 
the  two  countries  by  bringing  about  a  collision  upon  the  fishing  groundts.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  directed  to  this 
danger,  and  that  instructions  have  been  sent  to  the  naval  authoritieB  at  HaliJai 
to  act  with  prudence  and  moderation  in  a  matter  fraught  with  such  momentooB 
consequences  to  the  two  countries,  and  which  may  be  precipitated  hy  file 
malicious  acts  of  a  few  exasperated  Irishmen. 

The  evidence  which  is  being  daily  given  at  Washington  before  the  Commitiee 
of  Fifteen  on  Eeconstruction  throws,  as  might  be  expected,  conaiderahle  lig^ 
upon  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  South,  though  there  is  a  remarkable  diffBtenoe 
in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  Conservatives  and  Badicala  find  as  much 
support  as  they  require  in  favour  of  their  conflicting  views,  the  former  pro- 
testing that  the  policy  of  the  Badical  majority  in  Congress,  which  oontimies  t* 
exclude  the  Southern  representatives,,  tends  to  alienate  and  exasperate  tibS 
Southern  population;  while  the  latter  maintain  that  they  are  already  eo 
dangerous  and  disaifected,  that  to  admit  thorn  to  equal  political  rights  would  he* 
an  act  of  national  suicide.  The  Badicals  hold  this  position  with  the  more  tenacity 
as  they  are  enabled  constitutionally  to  maintain  it  by  closing  the  doors  of  Gon* 
gress  to  the  South,  and  thiis  to  fight  the  policy  of  the  President  upon  the  only 
legal  ground  which  still  remains  to  them.  The  question  has  been  brought  toite 
most  definite  issue  in  the  case  of  Tennessee,  a  State  in  which  there  was  said  to 
be  a  decided  preponderance  of  Union  sentiment  throughout  the  war,  and  iriueh 
has  since  repudiated  the  rebel  debt,  adopted  the  constitutional  axnanduent 
abolishing  slavery,  admitted  negro  testimony  into  courts  of  justice,  and  passed 
a  franchise  law  prohibiting  every  man  from  voting  who  was  engaged  in  the 
rebellion.  It  is  contended  that  these  acts  justify  the  admission  of  this  Stete 
into  the  Union,  but  those  opposed  to  the  Presidential  policy  in  this  iBspecthafe 
been  able  hitherto  to  exclude  her.  Ominous  rumours  of  an  approaching  fiiwi* 
dal  crisis  continue  to  prevail,  and  the  violence  of  the  contending  politieal  pastisi 
may  have  an  imhappy  influence  in  tending  to  precipitate  a  result  firauD^ 
with  disastrous  consequences  not  merely  to  Americans,  bat  to  a  large  das' 
in  Europe. 
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The  great  event  of  tlie  last  fortnight  has  been  the  Goyeiiunent  Beform'Bill, 
which  has  occupied  public  attention  to  the  exclusion  almost  of  every  other  topic* 
At  the  time  of  our  last  issue  Mr.  Gladstone  had  just  made  his  speech  on  its 
introduction,  but  the  remarkable  debate  which  ensued  had  not  yet  terminated. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  remind  our  readers  what  are  the  proposals  of  this 
important  measure  in  the  words  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : — '^  The 
first  is  to  create  an  occupation  £ranchise  in  counties  including  houses  beginning 
at  £14  rented  and  reaching  up  to  £dO,  the  present  occupation  franchise.  The 
second  is  to  introduce  into  counties  the  provision  that  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders, within  parliamentary  boroughs,  should  be  put  on  tho  same  footing 
that  £reeholders  in  Parliamentary  boroughs  now  stand  for  the  purpose  of 
county  votes.  Tho  third  is  a  savings-bank  franchise,  which  will  operate  in 
both  counties  and  towns,  but  which  will  have  a  more  important  operation  in  the 
counties.  In  towns  we  propose  to  place  compound  householders  (i.e.,  poor 
householders  whose  landlords  pay  their  rates)  on  the  same  footing  as  i-atepayors. 
We  propose  to  abolish  tax  and  rate-paying  classes,  and  to  reduce  £10  clear 
anTiual  value  (to  £7),  and  to  bring  in  the  gross  estimated  rental  from  the 
rate-book  as  the  measure  of  the  value;  thus,  pro  tanto,  making  the  rate-book  the 
register.  We  propose  also  to  introduce  a  lodger  franchise,  both  for  those 
peoreons  holding  part  of  a  house  with  separate  and  independent  access,  and  for 
those  who  hold  part  of  a  house  as  inmates  of  the  family  of  another  person* 
Then  there  is  the  £10  clear  annual  value  of  apartments  without  reference  to 
fiomiture.  We  propose  to  abolish  the  necessity  of  registered  voters  for  i-osidonca 
at  the  time  of  voting.  Lastly,  we  propose  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Derby 
in  1859,  and  to  disable  from  voting  persons  who  ore  employed  in  the  Gt^vemment 
yards.**  The  estimated  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to  increase  the  present  consti- 
tuency of  England  and  Wales,  amoimting  to  about  900,000,  to  1,300,000,  by 
an  addition  of  400,000  persons,  *^  of  whom  one-half  will  belong  to  the  working 
diifis,  and  the  other  half  to  the  middle  class,  among  whom  there  are  many 
persons  of  education,  although  not  of  great  means  or  fortune.'*  Ajs  to  our 
towns  their  actual  constituency  represents  36  per  cent,  of  the  male  occupiers 
of  iiouses.  The  proposed  constituency  by  the  new  Bill  of  69;2,000  would  repre- 
sent 51  per  cent,  of  those  male  occupiers ;  and  of  the  working  classes  there 
would  be  330,000  en£canchised  against  5^8,000  unenfranchised,  being  less  than 
two  in  five,  but  more  than  one  in  three  of  the  working  classes.  The  total 
number  of  adult  males  in  England  and  Wales  is  5,300,000,  so  that  the  whole 
nnmber  enfi»nchised  in  town  and  coiintry  would  be  one  in  four  as  nearly  as 
poBsil^  Of  the  400,000  proposed  to  be  enfranchised  about  60,000  are. persons 
above  the  line,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  it,  that  is,  persons  of  classes  who  already 
poaaasB  tibe  franchise  but  are  debarred  from  it  by  some  special  provisions  in 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal,  and  about  340,000  would  be 
additions  from,  below  the  line,  or  from  the  ranks  of  the  lower,  middle,  and 
working  classes. 

Uiere  ssexned  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  a  general  assent  to  all  Mr* 
Gladstone's  proposals  as  he  named  them,  except  perhaps  the  £7  boroughfranchise. 
It  ooiold  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  Loixl  Derby's  Government  had  proposed  the 
lodger  franchise,  the  savings-bank  franchise,  and  the  reduction  of  the  franchise 
in  counties  to  even  the  lower  limit  of  £10;  and  in  the  case  of  the  borough 
lavaduse,  two  members,  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole,  had  left  Lord  Derby*s 
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Cabinet  because  they  could  not  cany  their  proposition  to  reduce  it  to  a  oolaiA 
extent.  That  cautious,  sagacious,  Consorvative  statesman,  Mr.  Henlay,  hw 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  utter  sentiments,  at  one  public  meeting,  in  £ftYoai  ol 
household  suffrage.  There  is,  therefore,  little  real  difference  among  leading 
politicians  on  both  sides,  with  regard  to  the  distinct  propoaitiom*  of  the  BilL 
The  point  on  which  the  House  and  the  coimtry  were,  perhaps,  at  vaciaDOft 
with  the  Government,  although  that  cause  of  difference  is  now,  it  is  to  be  hc^ttd, 
removed — ^was  as  to  whether  the  Franchise  Bill  should  be  j>a8sed  alone,  witiiooi 
a  settlement  of  the  important  question  of  the  redistribution  of  seats. 

We  will  now  give  some  accoimt  of  the  important  debate  which  followed  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech.  Mr.  Marsh  made  an  earnest  speech  on  the  evils  of  democracy, 
and  gave  the  House  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  Australia,  where  the  fraor 
chiso  had  been  lowered  too  much,  and  the  legislature  had  consequently  lost  the 
respect  of  the  people.  Mr.  Laing  reasoned  "against  reopening  the  great  Refinm 
settlement  of  1832  by  a  measure  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  not  a  complete 
and  final  settlement.**  The  admirable  returns  presented  showed  that  the 
cuso  was  much  8tix)ngor  for  the  redistribution  of  seats,  and  weaker  for  the 
lowering  of  the  franchise,  than  had  been  supposed.  It  was  shown  that  the 
proi)ortion  of  the  working  class  was  26  per  cent,  of  the  borough  electors,  and 
that,  so  far  from  the  system  being  rigid  and  unelastic,  the  number  was  steadily 
and  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  large  number  of  freemen,  scot  and  lot,  asd 
old  voters  of  1832,  had  been  replaced  by  a  now  class,  who  had  shown  thMoselvei 
the  eh'fe  of  the  working  class.  That  was  a  growing  franchise ;  and  if  thingB 
remained  as  they  were,  seeing  the  growth  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  theincreaae 
of  wages,  there  would  bo  a  steady  increase  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  pro- 
portion of  the  working  men  admitted  to  the  franchise.  The  real  practical  questkiB 
in  any  reform  is  not  whether  men  who  live  in  £7  or  £8  houses  are  to  letxm  the 
members,  but  how  to  contrive  such  a  balance  of  political  x>ower  aa  shall  furly 
represent  all  the  different  interests  of  the  country ;  above  aU,  as  shall  starike 
a  fair  balance  between  the  progressive  and  Conservative  elements  of  tiiis 
country'.  Contending  that  the  franchise  was  a  trust  and  not  a  ri^t,  Mb 
Laing  did  not  say  that  he  should  not  vote  for  the  Bill,  provided  a  sufficiaat 
Conservative  element  was  preserved  in  the  redistribution  of  seats.  M& 
Horsman  concluded  the  evening  by  a  long  and  brilliant  speech  against  the 
Bill,  too  full,  however,  of  personal  invective.  The  first  half  was  directed 
against  Lord  RiLssell,  the  last  against  Mr.  Bright.  He  traced  the  Kiitpiiyof 
Beform  since  1851,  and  contended  that  since  that  time  Lord  BuBsell  had  been 
the  only  real  reformer  in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  forced  reform  upon  unwiUiog 
colleagues.  He  denounced  Mr.  Bright  as  a  worshipper  of  Transatiantie 
equality,  and  for  approaching  English  institutions  with  an  unfriendly  haad, 
and  observed  that  ho  only  desii*ed  a  more  popidar  infusion  into  the  l^;ialataK 
for  the  sake  of  destrojang  tho  throne  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Lowe  opened  tho  debate  on  the  second  night  in  another  able  «peech 
against  the  lUll,  founded,  however,  throughout  on  the  assumption  so  oomiDon 
in  tho  Reform  debates  of  1832,  that  the  proposed  measure  would  entirely  alter 
tho  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prevent  its  future  hannoniov 
working  with  the  Executive  of  the  coimtry.  This  is  exactly  like  the  DolBe  d 
"Wellington's  famous  saying  in  1832,  **  that  if  the  Reform  Bill  were  passed  he 
did  not  see  how  the  King's  Goveniment  could  be  carried  on."    Mr.  Iiow© 
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aideted  the  House  simply  as  a  legislative  machine,  almost  perfect  at  present  in 
its  character,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  pointed  out  itu  defects  and 
Sliown  how  his  Bill  would  cure  them,  when  he  asked  leave  to  introduce  it : — 
'*  When  we  speak  of  a  Eeform  Bill,  and  of  giving  the  franchise  to  a  class  which 
has  it  not,  or  transferring  the  electoral  power  from  one  place  to  another,  we 
flhoold  always  hear  in  mind  that  the  end  we  ought  to  have  in  view  is  not  the 
daas  which  receives  the  frtmchise,  not  the  district  which  obtains  the  power  of 
sending  members  to  Parliament,  but  that  Parliament  itself  in  which  those 
members  are  to  sit,  and  by  which  political  power  is  exercised/'  He  mentioned 
his  own  expeiience  of  constituencies,  having  twice  been  in  fear  of  life  and  limb ; 
and  he  thought  the  lower  you  went  the  more  you  would  find  ^Wenality, 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  the  means  of  intimidation ;  impulsive,  unrefiect- 
ing,  violent  people.''  He  drew  an  admirable  picture  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  deprecating  democratic  changes  which  must 
oblige  us  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  United  States  and  Australia  of  having 
our  Executive  Gk>vemment  in  power  for  fixed  periods.  He  concluded  by  turning 
fke  quotation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  against  him  in  a  most  effective  manner, 

Mr.  Villiers  answered  Mr.  Lowe,  reminding  him  that  his  fears  of  democracy 
were  of  recent  growth,  because  he  found  him  in  1859  voting  for  a  resolution 
wldch  asserted  *'  that  no  reform  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large 
ifrMch  did  not  reduce  the  franchise."  He  quoted  Lord  Eussell  as  stating  that 
the  Gkyvemment,  even  in  1832,  thought  the  franchise  fixed  too  high  by  the  great 
Beform  Bill,  and  that  the  late  Sir  B.  Peel  **  cautioned  Lord  J.  Bussell  how  he 
subjected  a  great,  powerful,  and  intelligent  mass  of  our  population — that  class 
ivhich  is  above  pauperism,  but  below  the  arbitrary  line  of  the  £10  rental — to  the 
injury,  if  not  the  stigma,  of  imcompensated  exclusion."  After  this  high  authority 
be  quoted  Mr.  Henley  as  saying :  *'  When  I  know  that  my  fellow  countrymen, 
the  working  men  of  this  country,  were  within  the  last  thirty  years  considerably 
improved  in  everything  that  distinguishes  men  and  makes  them  safe  subjects, 
1  do  not  think  it  a  degradation  to  a  borough,  or  to  any  other  constituency, 
tbat  a  portion  of  those  fellow  countrymen  should  have  a  share  in  the  franchise." 
If  cautious  Conservative  statesmen,  like  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole,  were  in 
fiwour  of  an  £8  franchise,  why  such  alarms  and  terrors  at  a  £7  one  P  He 
Mfminded  Mr.  Lowe  that  his  fears  were  precisely  similar  to  those  of  many  dis- 
'tinguished  persons  in  1832,  which  had  all  turned  out  unfounded,  and  that  there 
'was  another  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  that  of  a  sudden  uprising  in  favour 
of  Beform,  which  might  take  place,  without  any  warning,  while  so  many  were 
tinenfiunchised.  The  year  before  Catholic  Eniaucipation,  the  opponents  of  that 
'  measure  ihought  themselves  most  secure.  Two  years  before  the  great  Beform 
agitations  of  1830,  Lord  J.  Bussell  announced  his  intention  of  abandoning 
'1110  annual  motion  on  the  subject,  because  so  little  intei^st  was  taken  in  it ;  and 
the  year  before  Free-trade  was  carried  with  irresistible  violence,  was  the  year 
•ef  the  greatest  despondency  among  Free-traders.  It  was  bettor  for  all  to  imito 
and  carry  a  good  and  moderate  measure  in  a  time  of  quiet,  than  to  have  an 
'Extreme  measure  forced  from  the  legislature  at  a  time  of  unreasoning  excite- 
'  ment,  leaving  the  scars  of  angry  passions  for  many  years  behind  it. 
*'  ^niere  were  maiden  speeches  then  from  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  the  late  Sir  Bobert's 
Ifoungest  son,  and  from  Professor  Fawcett,  both  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  a 
tc^I>etate  speech  from  Mr.  Bright,  delivered  in  his  best  style.  Lord  Crunboumo 
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TTOuncl  up  tho  debate,  attacking  not  the  Bill,  but  the  Grovemment,  on  the  old 
question  of  redistribution. 

Tho  next  day  Sir  II.  Hoaro  and  Mr.  Seymour  put  down  questions,  the  first 
asking  whether  any  measure  for  the  redistribution  of  seats  would  be  intro- 
duced ;    tho  second,  whether  a  Eoyal  Commission  might  not  be  issued,  fiiirlr 
composed  of  men  of  all  parties,  to  consider  the  proper  boundaries  of  borongis, 
and  a  just  redistribution  of  scats.     Mr.  Gladstone  put  off  the  answers  to  these 
quo><tions  till  tho  Monday  following,  and  then  stated  that  a  Royal  Commisjqon 
would  1)0  issued,  but  that  tho  Government  could  not  pledge  themselves  as  to 
when  they  would  introduce  a  measure  for  the  redistribution   of  seats.    On 
receipt  of  this  ans-wer,  so  strong  was  tho  feeling  that  reduction  of  tiie  fr&nciiise 
and  redistribution  should  go  together,  that  a  number  of  Liberal  members  went 
to  Lord  Grosvenor  and  rt»quested  him  to  put  down  an  amendment  to  the  9B0(md 
reading  of  the  Government  Bill,  "That  this  House,  while  ready  to  consider, 
with  a  view  to  its  settlement,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Boform,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  discuss  a  Bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  franchise 
in  l^ngland  and  Wales,  until  the  House  has  before  it  the  entire  scheme  con- 
templated by  the  Government,  for  the  amendment  of  the  repr^ontation  of  the 
people."    On  Friday,  March  24th,  on  moving  tho  adjournment  of  the  House  for 
the  Easter  recess,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  notice  of  this  motion,  which  he  said  the 
Government  would  consider  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.     At  the  same  time, 
to  prove  to  the  House  that  they  were  quite  sincere  in  their  desire  to  treat 
Peform  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  tho  House  every  reasonable  information  as  to 
their  views,  they  would,  inmicdiately  after  tho  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  'which 
is  always  considered  as  the  affirmation  of  its  principle,  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
House  the  Bills  relating  to  Beform  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  also  for  the 
redistribution  of  seat**.    The  House  will,  therefore,  very  shortly  be  in  possession 
of  the  views  of  tho  Govenmient,  and  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  stop  Ae 
Franchise   Bill   after  the   second  reading,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  fiie 
course   which   the   Government  intend  to   pursue  with  regard  to  the  other 
Bills.     Tho  conduct  of  the  Government  appeared  so  fair  that  Mr.  Bonglake 
and  IMr.  Oliphant  and  Sir  W.  Hutt  at  once  withdi-ew  amendments  they  had 
put  down,  but  Lord  Grosvenor  still  pei*sisted.     A  meeting  of  Liberal  Members 
of  Parliament  is  called  at  the  House  of  the  First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury  in 
Downing  Street  for  April  10th,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  before  that  time  some 
arrangement  may  be  effected  by  which  Loixi  Grosvenor  may  bo  induced  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  allow  a  Bill  to  proceed,  about  which,  when  careftilly 
analysed,  theit)  exists  so  little  real  difference  of  opinion. 

The  only  other  matters  of  importance  in  Parlijiment  were  the  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Religious  Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  moved  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
on  March  22nd,  in  a  maiden  speech,  which  surpassed  even  the  high  expecta- 
tions entertained  of  that  gentleman,  and  an  able  debate  in  the  House  of  Loids 
upon  Ireland,  in  which  Lonl  Dufferin  made  a  speech  distinguished  by  accnracr 
and  impartiality' — two  rare  qualities  in  Irish  orators. 

March  29. 
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Bigotry  is  no  monopoly  of  theologians.  Polemical  unfairness  is  quite  as 
conspicuous  in  science  and  philosophy  as  in  theology.  The  resistance  to  new 
opinions  arises  fix)m  temper  more  than  from  creed ;  and  the  only  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  theological  bigotry  is  its  belief  in  itself  as  a  virtue.  The  man 
of  science  is  often  not  less  reluctant  than  the  theologian  to  re-examine  his  con- 
clusions, not. less  angry  with  the  heretic  who  propounds  difficulties  and  discloses 
**  Terra  troublesome  facts,"  not  less  eager  to  suppress  a  new  hypothesis ;  but 
lie  cannot  flatter  himself  and  persuade  others-  that  this  temper  is  admirable, 
because  he  cannot  pretend  that  the  moral  security  A  society  rests  upon  the 
belief  in  his  opinions,  nor  can  he  claim  the  infallibility  and  finality  of  revealed 
truth.  It  is  this  idea  of  finality  which  fans  into  a  flame  the  embers  of  bigotry 
that  smoulder  in  us  all.  Without  rare  largeness  of  mind  or  exceptional  sweet- 
ness of  temper  we  cannot  be  patient  when  our  convictions  are  opposed. 
Naturally  we  are  persuaded  of  their  truth,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  our 
convictions ;  and  the  very  love  of  truth  to  which  our  opponent  appeals  iu:ges 
us  to  stand  firmly  by  our  true  opinions.  The  only  thing  that  could  make  us 
besitate  is  the  abiding  consciousness  of  fallibility.  But  this  abiding  conscious- 
ness is  found  in  few  minds — those  by  nature  sceptical  and  unstable,  or  by  long 
training  rendered  circumspect. 

The  very  unfair  and  undignified  treatment  which  the  partisans  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  spontaneous  generation  have  received  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  pettiness  and  pettishness  which  men  of  science  can 
manifest  when  their  theories  are  controverted.  It  rose  to  a  climax  in  the 
manner  with  which  a  paper  by  M.  Victor  Meunier  was  received;  but  from  the 
first  the  temper  has  been  deplorable.  The  question  has  now  been  agitating 
the  Academy  for  some  years,  and  is  as  far  from  a  solution  as  ever.  It  has 
elicited  some  striking  facts,  some  delicate  experiments,  much  bad  logic  and  bad 
manners.  Although  I  have  myself  written  against  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous 
generation,  and  still  side  with  those  who  think  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  "  not 
proven,"  I  protest  against  the  tone  usually  adopted  by  its  opponents,  and 
altogether  reprobate  the  ^fmt  of  fairness  displayed  by  the  Academy.  It  is 
an  hypothesis  which  must  bo  verified  by  experiment.  Its  upholders  proclaim 
their  ability  to  verify  it.  Many  opponents  are  willing  enough  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  experiments  which  seem  to  disprove  it,  but  are  not  willing  to  allow  the 
experimental  evidence  in  its  fiivour  to  be  produced  under  decisive  conditions. 
In  fiact,  it  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Academy  had  prejudged  the  hypo- 
thesis. Many  eminent  men  rashly  committed  themselves  to  assertions  which 
were  easily  disproved,  and  to  assertions  which  did  not  admit  of  proof.  They 
treated  M.  Pouchet  too  cavalierly.  But  he  was  not  to  be  coughed  down.  He  was 
not  to  be  browbeaten.  Although  reckless  in  assertion  himself,  and  rather  apt  to 
advance  arguments  which  proved  too  much,  and  statements  which  were  easily 
shown  to  be  inaccurate,  M.  Pouchet  was  for  some  time  stronger  than  the  whole 
Academy,  simply  because  ho  had  studied  experimentally  the  question  which  his 
opponents  obviouslj'  knew  only  from  books.    Ho  gained  adherents.    Orthodoxy 
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was  fairly  alarmed.  Tho  fight  grew  sharp  and  savage.  M.  Pasteur  became  ^ 
Achilles  of  the  official  faith ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  his  cxx^erimental  9k3L 
was  several  times  triumphantly  displayod.  But  now  M.  Meimier  anses,  txA 
signally  defeats  M.  Pasteur ;  he  attacks  his  strongest  position,  and  carrieft  it 
M.  Pasteur  is  angrj'  and  arrogant.  The  Academy  is  angry ;  and  the  pablk 
laughs. 

Although  it  is  painful  to  see  men  thus  thrusting  thoir  own  small  intereslii 
and  egoisms  in  the  place  of  the  great  interests  of  truth,  one  may  reconcile  <ffle- 
self  to  it  as  an  infirmity  which  in  the  long  run  helps  the  cause  of  troth.  Ow 
imperfect  nature  needs  the  stimulus  of  passion.  Unless  men  were  made  angiy 
by  opposition  (and  when  angry  they  are  certain  to  be  unfair),  they  would  eitfasr 
disregaixl  it,  closing  their  ears  to  it,  or  they  would  at  once  pass  over  to  it, 
changing  with  facility  old  lamps  for  new,  truths  for  specious  errors,  aad 
never  consolidating  tHb  experiences  of  the  past  into  capital  for  the  fdtaN. 
Unless  their  passions  were  excited,  all  subjects  remote  from  daily  intere^  and 
obvious  applications  would  be  neglected.  And  on  this  ground,  although  in  tiw 
abstract  one  may  regret  to  see  scientific  questions  hampered  by  theologictl 
prejudices,  and  regret  to  see  men  obviously  shaping  their  scientific  views  wiA 
reference  to  some  foregone  conclusion  of  theology,  yet  one  may  doubt  whether 
on  the  whole  this  theological  fervour  is  not  a  very  powerful  ferment,  and 
whether  the  prospect  of  making  a  breach  in  theology  does  not  often  animate 
a  man  to  prolonged  researches  which  otherwise  ho  would  have  lacked  the 
stimulus  to  pursue,  while  the  alarm  of  others  at  the  descried  danger  prompts 
them  also  to  research. 

The  difference  between  conception  and  execution  is  painfully  familiar  to  eveiy 
writer,  and  distressingly  unsuspected  by  those  vaguely-aspiring  intellects  who» 
desires  seem  vast  to  them  because  their  indolence  and  incapacity  check  every 
effort  at  realisation.  The  magnificent  books  that  are  never  written  !  The  world- 
perturbing  philosophies  that  never  pass  beyond  the  first  intention  !  The  mufiiGal 
poems  that  are  never  sung  I  There  is  no  such  wholesome  lesson  as  ihaA  which 
a  man  learns  when  he  begins  to  carry  out  what  he  has  easily  schemed,  and  finds 
that  it  is  very  different  to  think  of  doing  a  thing  and  to  do  it.  And  even  when 
his  energy  is  indomitable,  when  he  bends  himself  willingly  to  the  labonoiis 
task,  resolved  to  do  his  best  and  to  face  the  difficulties  which  he  now  first  dis- 
covers lying  on  his  path,  there  come  moments  of  depression  which  make  hiiB 
regret  the  levity  that  led  him  into  such  an  undertaking,  now  seen  to  be  abote 
his  strength ;  and  if  the  depression  is  but  temporary,  if  he  perseveres,  it  is  in  » 
sobered  spirit,  a  spirit  no  longer  ebullient  in  the  confidence  of  power,  bat  con- 
tented to  do  its  best,  and  to  forego  its  early  hopes  of  success.  This  confidence, 
this  depression,  and  this  courage,  must  have  moved  Dr.  Daniel  Sanders  in  t^ 
first  scheming  and  subsequent  carrying  out  of  his  gigantic  plan  of  a  Gennw 
Dictionary  ("I Tor^fW/wcA  der  Beutschen  Sprache"  2  vols.  4to ;  Leipzig,  1839- 
1865,  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate).  During  the  seven  years  which  haTO 
occupied  its  publication  ho  must  have  had  nuiny  hours  of  regret  and  despair. 
Lidoed,  ho  confesses  that  no  one  would  undertake  such  a  task  could  he  rigktiy 
foresee  its  difficulties.  But  now  that  all  the  labour  is  past,  and  in  serene  rep«8 
ho  can  contemplate  the  result,  surely  ho  may  be  allowed  the  indulgence  of 
an  honest  pride  in  what  has  been  accomplished.     It  is  a  marvel  of  erudition 
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-0Toa  in  erudite  Gemiany.  What  minor  defects  and  inaccuracies  a  microscopic 
criticism  or  philological  science  may  discover  in  it,  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  quite 
incompetent  to  criticise  it.  But  a  workman  knows  good  work  when  he  sees  it, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  the  success  of  this  Dictionary  has  been  due  to  its  sterling 
merits.  The  exhaustiveness  with  which  even  unimportant  words  are  treated 
renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  to  students  of  the  German  language,  native  and 
foreign.  Take,  ad  aperturam  Uhriy  such  a  word  as  zitviy  and  its  verb  zievien, 
Sere  are  three  columns  and  a  half,  eighty  linos  to  a  column,  of  very  small 
print,  and,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  different  authorities  cited,  all  for  one 
word.  Scientific  terms,  terms  used  in  business  and  diplomacy,  find  their 
place  beside  the  terms  admitted  in  literature.  There  is  a  value  in  such  a 
work  to  English  students  of  German  which  they  will  at  once  recognise  when 
they  reflect  how  exasperatingly  defective  are  the  German  dictionaries  specially 
compiled  for  their  use,  and  which,  although  indispensable  to  the  tyro,  mpidly 
.become  of  very  little  aid  to  the  student.  Dr.  Sanders  has  so  arranged  his 
xKiaterial  that,  in  spite  of  the  exhaustive  treatment  given  to  the  subject,  two 
Tolumes  quarto,  of  some  eighteen  hundred  pages  each,  contain  the  whole.  As 
an  addition  to  a  German  library,  it  is  worthy  of  being  brought  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers. 

Dictionaries  are  the  products  of  useful  labour  for  which  the  labourer  rarely 
receives  his  hire.  Products  of  useless  labour,  for  which  the  labourer  sometimes 
receives  far  more  than  his  hire,  and  which  a  stem  Literarj'  Police  would  sweep 
ftway  without  trial,  are  those  never-ending  and  altogether  futile  researches  into 
historical  scandals,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  time  sense  of  what  History  is, 
occupy  so  much  of  the  historical  student's  time.  It  would  be  thought,  and 
justly  thought,  a  very  petty  eagerness  in  any  but  immediate  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  waste  the  brief  hours  of  a  serious  life  discussiog  whether 
Lftdy  B.  had,  or  had  not,  been  an  unfaithful  wife,  or  Lord  C.  a  fortune-hunter. 
But  when  the  ivy  has  overrun  the  ruins  of  Lady  B.'s  castle,  and  every  one 
whose  interest  in  her  conduct  might  have  justified  his  curiosity  has  long  ago 
perished,  this  small  gossip  becomes  dignified  as  historical  research.  If  Mr. 
Buckle  went  too  far  in  eliminating  all  personal  influence  from  historical  evolu- 
tion, the  exaggeration  was  almost  justified  by  the  absunl  importance  which  had 
been  commonly  assigned  to  personal  influence ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
undue  importance  assigned  to  historical  gossip  and  scandal  ?  Suppose  there 
could  be  positive  proof  (which  it  is  obvious  cannot  now  be  had)  that  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  as  innocent  as  her  romantic  defenders  believe,  or  as  guilty 
.  as  her  assailants  declare,  what  then  ?  Would  the  slightest  historical  result 
be  deducible  from  this  knowledge  ?  Would  the  coui-se  of  events  receive  a 
new  interpretation  ;  would  our  conceptions  of  the  past  life  be  in  any  degree, 
even  the  smallest,  affected  ?  Is  the  ciu:iosity  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  that  frivolo\is  woman's  guilt  one  tittle  more  dignified  than  the  curiosity 
which  ferrets  out  details  in  the  history  of  a  neighbour,  and  is  enchanted  to 
find  that  the  man  who  leads  the  county  was  formerly  a  handloom  weaver  ? 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection,  which  expresses  an  old  grief, 

by  the  publication  of  Mr.  McNeel  Caird's  work,  **Maiy  Stuart,  her  Guilt  or 

luAOoence:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Secret  History  of  her  Times"  (Adam  and  Charles 

;  Black),  a  volume  which  displays  ability,  but  which  on  all  accounts  ought  never 

■  .to  have  existed ;  for  not  only  was  it  an  unworthy  occupation  of  Mr.  Caird's 
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timo  to  reinvestigate  that  supremely  unimportant  question,  but  it  wai>  helpiii* 
to  keep  up  a  vicious  taste  in  literature.  There  are  insoluble  problems  whidi 
we  may  know  to  be  insoluble  (the  existence  of  an  external  world  for  instance), 
the  verj-  attempt  to  solve  which  leads  to  so  exhaustive  a  study  of  the  powers 
and  processes  of  the  human  mind,  that  they  cannot  be  pursued  without  advan- 
tage. There  are  questions  of  historical  research,  also,  which  though  perha^ 
unanswerable,  and  certainly  little  worth  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  are  nevertheless 
the  means  of  bringing  before  us  more  vividly  and  accurately  seToral  aspects  of 
the  past  life.  It  is  with  these  as  with  the  philosopher's  stone.  Men  foimd  no 
means  of  transmuting  metals,  but  they  found  means  of  enriLching-  the  world  and 
enlarging  science.  No  such  benefit  faUs  in  by  the  way  when  hunting  up 
.scandals  about  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots.  Students  might  as 
wuU  devote  themselves  to  interpreting  th(?  KoyK  'ofiwa^ :  the  mysteTj  is  insoluble, 
and  the  solution  would  be  valueless. 

Suppose  before  Wiisting  time  in  such  researches  students  were  to  ask  them- 
selves what  possible  benefit  could  accrue  from  their  labi>urs  ?  Confrontation 
with  the  i>robaljlo  result  might  give  thum  pause.  They  would  see  that  they 
might  more  usefully  and  more  nobly  employ  their  time  in  inquiries  whidi 
look  far  humbler.  No  doubt  the  public  is  to  blame  for  reading  this  historical 
gossip,  and  liking  it.     But  the  appetite  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Every  one  must  have  obser\'ed  the  curious  tyranny  over  the  senses  exercised 
by  a  preconception  preventing  us  from  seeing  or  hearing  what  is  plainly 
written  and  spoken.  An  example,  and  a  common  one,  is  the  mistake  of 
English  writers,  especially  journalists,  in  'v\Titing  comhot  a  Voxitrance,  No  one 
over  saw  that  phrase  in  French  wilting ;  and  those  who  use  it  must  have  seen 
over  and  over  again  the  correct  phrase,  (i  outranrc  ;  but  a  preconception  abont 
the  hiatus  prevents  their  seeing  what  is  before  their  eyes,  and  they  will  contbmfi 
to  write  d  rutfirdurf  till  their  error  is  pointed  out  to  them.  I  once  knew  an 
Englishman  whose  sister  had  manied  a  German,  named  Miiller — a  name,  as 
you  know,  pronounced  "Miller;"  but  which  my  friend,  after  nearly  twenty 
years,  continued  to  pronounce  "Muller" — all  the  voices  that  were  ringing 
**  Miller"  in  his  ears  being  impotent  to  dislodge  his  original  conception  of 
what  was  pro2)er.  In  the  same  way  the  French  always  write  o  Vin^r  d( 
Wuu.rhaU,  for  "  like  Vauxhall,"  although  they  have  no  W  in  their  own  alphabet, 
and  never  see  Vauxhall  spelt  with  a  W  by  English  people.  This  inability  to 
see  what  lies  open  to  the  ey(3  is  constantly  illustrated  in  science.  The  art 
of  Obrsorvation  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  art,  simply  because  it  is  required  to 
be  constantly  interpreting  the  suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  controlling  them 
from  being  too  automatically  completed  by  the  mind.  "Wo  see  what  we  expect 
to  see.  We  can  only  see  what  we  believe  is  there  to  be  seen.  Appearances  that 
may  have  piissed  before  us  hundreds  of  times  are  as  completely  overlooked  as  if 
oui-  eyes  were  tiu*ned  away ;  no  sooner  does  some  one  direct  our  attention  to  them, 
or  no  sooner  does  some  theoretic  impuL^e  cause  us  to  scinitinise  what  we  have 
hitherto  only  looked  at,  than  at  once  the  appearances  are  discerned,  never  after- 
wards to  be  overlooked,  and  we  maiTcl  at  the  stupidity  which  could  ftul  to  see 
them.  Professor  von  Siebold  once  showed  me  a  microscopic  object  which  had 
been  variously  seen,  interpreted,  and  drawn  by  foui-  or  five  eminent  microscopists, 
each  interpretation  widely  departing  from  all  the  others.     But  because  he  had 
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Brat  shown  me  tlie  object  in  the  repose  of  deatii,  whereby  its  true  lineaments 
were  easily  discerned,  I  could  not  by  any  effort  see  in  the  living  object  any 
appearance  but  the  true  one ;  I  could  not  even  see  how  it  was  that  the  eminent 
.observers  had  been  misled ;  although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if  I 
had  not  approached  the  subject  with  a  mental  vision  of  its  true  aspect,  I  should 
have  misinterpreted  the  appearances.  It  is  not  the  eye  which  sees,  but  the 
mind  behind  the  eye.  And  thus  it  is,  to  return  to  our  starting  point,  that  men 
tto©  d  Voutrance,  and  will  never  see  the  correct  phrase  when  they  come  upon  it 
in  their  reading.  In  like  manner  our  novelists  and  jocular  writers  indulge  in 
toujours  perdriXf  quite  unsuspicious  of  its  solecism.  One  man  started  it;  the 
phi'ase  was  caught  up,  echoed,  re-echoed,  and  is  now  a  constituent  part  of  some 
writers'  vocabulary. 

The  evils  of  anonymous  criticism  mostly  fall  upon  authors  and  the  public* 
If  they  pressed  as  heavily  on  the  critics,  anonymity  would  long  ago  have  been 
relinquished ;  but  one  does  not  look  for  law-reforms  from  practising  lawyei's. 
Yet  some  evils  also  fiall  upon  the  critics,  and  one  of  these  is  the  facility  with 
which  a  writer  known  (or  rumoured)  to  be  a  contributor  to  a  particular  journal 
gets  credited  for  any  clever  or  objectionable  criticism  that  may  appear  in  the 
journal.    Whenever  people's  minds  are  roused  to  admiration  or  stung  to  indig- 
nation, they  are  impatient  of  doubt  as  to  the  individuality  of  the  writer.     The 
pale  abstraction  **we"  passes  unchallenged  before  their  minds  so  long  as  the 
article  does  not  move  them ;  but  the  **  we  "  becomes  intolerable  directly  thoy 
are  moved.     They  must  have  an  idol  or  a  victim.     In  default  of  evidence  they 
^es8 ;  the  guess  is  echoed  by  others ;  becomes  a  positive  assertion ;  and  ends 
as  an  unshakeable  conviction.     B.  is  said  to  write  in  the  journal,  and  B.  is,  on 
that  ground,  crowned  or  pilloried  by  the  impatient  public.     In  vain  do  you 
suggest  that  B.  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  have  written  such  an  article ;  nor  is 
it  the  kind  of  subject  ho  usually  handles.     They  recognise  his  style  (people 
are  so  quick  in  recognising  stylo !),  and  they  are  quite  sure  he  is  the  writer. 
If  it  turns  out  that  B.  is  in  Egypt,  has  ceased  to  write  in  that  journal  for  a  long 
while,  or  is  on  a  bed  of  sickness  and  incapable  of  writing,  they  ask  you, 
**  Then  who  did  write  it  ?"  and  unless  you  can  suggest  another  name,  a  vague 
impression  still  remains  thatB.  is  somehow  or  other  the  writer.     The  other  day 
a  very  illiberal  and  cai'ping  criticism  appeared  in  a  journal,  among  the  contii- 
butors  to  which  a  lady  is  frequently  named.     The  friends  of  the  author  are  now 
very  indignant  with  that  lady,  although  I  cannot  ascertain  that  any  evidence 
whatever  has  been  offered  as  to  her  share  in  the  matter.     I  do  not  know  that 
ahe  was  not  the  critic.     I  know  nothing  on  the  subject.     But  suppose,  what  is 
extremely  probable,  that  the  lady  in  question  did  not  write  the  article,  how 
much  ill-will  is  unjustly  borne  her  which  she  may  never  be  able  to  clear 
away  ?    The  real  offender  meanwhile  may  be  smiling  unsuspected  on  his  victim. 
Thackeray  was  once  mercilessly  criticised  by  a  writer  who  had  been  on  more 
.  than  one  occasion  indebted  to  him  ;  he  wrote  a  stinging  answer,  under  the 
supposition  that  his  assailant  was  some  one  else  ;  after  his  sarcasms  had  been 
printed,  he  learned  that  he  had  been  lashing  the  wrong  man  ;  meanwhile  his 
sarcasms  had  left  their  marks.     Probablj'  every  writer  whose  name    got 8 
associated  with  any  journal  has  to  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  vicarious 
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hatred.  Whereas  if  all  the  names  of  contributors  were  pnblwhed,  or  if  a  »t 
of  established  tdgns  indicated  the  separate  writers,  much  of  this  injustice  cooM 
be  avoided.  And  it  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  this.  As  the  world  groirt 
wiser  it  becomes  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  conyiction  that  in  all 
departments  each  man  should  bear  the  responsibilities  of  his  work,  and  eadi 
man  be  ashamed  to  do  what  he  is  reluctant  to  avow. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  clever,  reckless  critic  replied  to  an  expression  of  ray 
astonishment  at  the  exaggerated  praise  he  had  bestowed  in  a  daily  paper  on  ft 
book  which  was  then  •*  the  talk  of  the  town,"  by  this  significant  question,  "  Bat 

did  you  see  how  I  smashed  it  in  the ?  **    The  naivtU  of  this  almost  excused 

its  baseness.  He  evidently  had  no  conception  that  this  avowal  would  be  dis- 
graceful. Yet  one  may  bo  permitted  to  doubt  whether  even  he  would  haf« 
signed  both  the  eulogy  and  the  attack.  Perhaps,  under  the  streee  <rf  respon- 
sibility, he  would  have  written  only  the  eulogy.  And  the  advocates  for 
anonymity  would  conclude  this  to  be  an  argument  on  their  side,  showing  that 
the  system  of  signatures  would  lead  to  an  universal  flattery,  I  cannot  think 
BO.  More  shameless  flattery  than  is  now  perpetrated  under  cover  of  anony- 
mity could  hardly  find  a  place  under  avowed  responsibility.  But  if  it  did,  if 
blame  became  timid,  and  if  the  word  *' criticism"  became  as  nearly  synonymous 
with  praise  as  by  a  strange  perversion  it  has  now  become  synonymoas  witk 
fault-finding,  I  do  not  think  the  result  would  bo  so  injurious.  At  present, 
when  there  is  any  object  to  be  gained,  no  matter  how  trivial,  the  praise  is  ftil- 
some.  When  there  is  no  object,  the  attitude  of  the  critic  is  usually  one  of 
supercilious  unsympathetic  fault-finding.  What  has  cost  the  author  years  af 
anxious  toil,  or  much  severe  self-criticism,  is  glanced  at  and  oondenmed  wiA 
cruel  carelessness :  cruel,  because  the  critic  has  no  sympathy  with  the  author's 
aims  and  eflbrts ;  careless,  because  he  is  shielded  from  responsibility.  Signatorei 
would  not  prevent  injustice,  would  not  create  sympathy,  would  not  subttitute 
knowledge  for  ignorance;  but  they  would  check  insolence  and  carelessness,  and 
in  chocking  these  would  greatly  improve  criticism.  Another  evil  they  would 
check  is  that  of  superfluously  dwelling  upon  what  the  author  has  not  attempted, 
instead  of  estimating  the  value  of  his  attempt.  This  introduction  of  "  negatiy© 
quantities  "  into  criticism  is  seldom  justifiable.  In  the  Poggiana  there  is  an 
anecdote  which  aptly  typifies  current  criticism.  There  were  two  Florentine 
preachers,  one  famous  for  the  length  and  the  other  for  the  shortness  of  his 
sermons.  It  was  said  of  the  one  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make  his  sermons 
short ;  and  of  the  other  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  his  sermons  long. 

The  Italians  may  be  excused  if  they  indulge  in  a  somewhat  unreasonable 
antagonism  to  every  institution  which  reminds  them  of  their  political  subjection, 
and  if  their  intense  suspicion  of  the  clerical  party  blinds  them  to  the  claims  of 
the  Church  on  their  affections ;  but  they  will  not  be  excusable  if,  in  suppress- 
ing all  Beligious  Orders  and  transferring  all  ecclesiastical  property  to  the  State, 
they  destroy  the  harmless  links  which  bind  them  to  the  historical  past  It 
may  be  prudent,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  get  rid  of  monasteries,  as  no  longer 
representing  the  needs  of  our  time  (though  something  might  be  said  in  favour 
of  them  if  they  were  modified  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age),  but  to 
suppress  them  all,  to  make  every  one  of  them  hospitals  and  barracks,  would  be 
a  needless  rigour  and  a  wasteful  reform.    If  no  other  exceptions  are  made, 
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sorely  Monte  CasBino  and  La  Cava  might  be  rescued  from  this  all-sweeping 
flange.  Or,  if  only  one  exception  should  bo  admitted,  surely  the  claims  of 
Monte  Cassino  to  exist  as  a  monument  of  national  glor}'  ought  to  outweigh 
any  hostile  considerations?  For  nearly  thirteen  hundred  years  that  great 
monastery,  the  parent  of  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries,  has  existed  as  a 
home  of  learning  and  a  deposit  of  valuable  treasures.  To  quote  the  words  of 
an  eloquent  appeal  which  was  made  in  the  Daily  Neius,  ''  There  is  scarcely  a 
Pope  or  Emperor  of  importance  who  has  not  been  personally  connected  with 
its  history.  From  its  mountain  crag  it  has  seen  Goths,  Lombards,  Saracens, 
Normans,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Grermans  scour  and  devastate  the  land  which 
through  all  modem  history  has  attracted  every  invader."  It  is  one  of  those 
historical  monuments  the  memories  of  which  form  part  of  a  nation's  wealth. 
And  while  its  destruction  would  be  irreparable  as  a  national  loss,  it  would 
bring  with  it  no  adequate  gain ;  since  a  more  unpromising  and  inconvenient 
poaitioA  could  not  be  chosen  for  a  hospital  or  barracks,  removed  as  it  is  from 
mil  the  crowded  places  of  civilisation,  lonely  on  its  rock}'*  eminence  midway 
between  Bome  and  Naples.  As  a  college  and  repository  of  learning  it  ha» 
always  been  renowned;  as  a  college  and  repository  of  learning  it  might 
continue.  Its  archives  are  unequalled.  Among  its  ti*easures  are  letters  of  the 
Lombard  Kings,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  Ck>untes8 
Matilda.  Since  the  eighth  century  it  has  had  a  succession  of  learned  and 
literary  monks ;  and  the  writer  in  the  Daily  News  describes  the  present 
members  as  working  harder  than  any  body  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Fellows, 
educating,  editing,  corresponding,  and  offering  hospitality  to  scholars.  Last 
year  they  produced  a  &c-simile  of  their  splendid  manuscript  of  Dante,  and  are 
always  engaged  on  some  worthy  labour.  Why  should  not  this  be  continued — 
aaaisted  and  controlled  by  the  State,  if  need  be,  but  at  any  rate  not  suffered  to 
die  oatp  There  is  but  one  Monte  Cassino.  If  the  Italians  suffer  it  to  be 
made  a  barrack,  they  will  act  with  the  unwise  economy  of  a  man  who  melts 
down  his  Cellini  cups  to  purchase  an  electro-plated  dish-cover.  A  barrack  may 
be  erected  for  a  definite  sum  of  money;  but  what  money  will  purchase 
historical  associations  P  Political  feeling  may  render  the  abolition  of  monasteries 
2ieoessary ;  but  will  not  insist  on  every  one  of  these  monasteries  being  con- 
Torted  into  hospitals  and  barracks.  A  few  may  be  kept  as  colleges ;  a  few  as 
literary  depdts.  At  least  let  Monte  Cassino,  the  most  illustrious  of  them  all, 
preserve  something  of  its  ancient  life.  Editor. 
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Stddies  IX  Parliamext.     By  R.  H.  Hutton.    Loiigixians. 

This  is  a  scries  of  sketches  of  tho  political  characters  of  leading  statesmeii  of 
the  day,  reprinted  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  now  publifdied  with  the  nsme 
of  the  author,  Mr.  Hutton.    "We,  of  tho  Fohtxightly  Review,  think  1iiat  in 
thus  doing  Mr.  Hutton  has  been  right.  It  must  somewhat  have  tried  his  nerve, 
this  coming  forward  as  the  acknowledged  author  of  a  series  of  articles  in  wfaicii 
he  describes  minutely  the  political  capacity  and  incapacity,  the  political  apti- 
tudos  and  inaptitudes  of  men  living  around  him,  of  men  who  were  all  but  suro 
to  read  what  he  had  written  of  them  ;  but  the  courage  has  not  been  wanting, 
and  Mr.  Hutton  is  entitled  to  our  congratulations  for  his  manlineee.    What 
amount  of  personality,  or  rather,  what  sort  of  personality,  is  allowable  in  tiw 
periodical  literature  of  the  day,  and  what  amount  and  what  sort  is  utterly 
reprehensible,  forms  a  question  to  which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those  who  an 
concerned  in  journalism  to  give  too  close  an  attention.     That  personality  to  a 
wide  extent  is  not  only  to  bo  permitted,  but  is  essentially  necessary,  most  be 
conceded.    "No  newspaper  article  on  tho  character,  attainments,  and  fitness  of  a 
public  man  can  be  written  without  much  that  is  personal ;  and  no  one  wiU  deny 
that  the-^e  matters  form  a  proper  subject  for  the  pen  of  the  journalist.   Whether 
a  Lord  Palmorston  be  wisely  or  unwisely  jocose,  whether  a  Mr.  Bright  bo  use- 
fully or  injuriously  eloquent,  even  whether  this  man's  voice  be  sufficient  for 
tho  work  he  undertakes,  or  that  man's  manners  courteous  enough  to  conciliate 
the  supportei^s  of  a  party, — these  are  questions  as  to  which  it  is  the  dutyd 
newspaper  writers  to  teach  their  readers.     No  man,  himself  living  away  from 
Parliament,  as  it  is  the  ftite  of  most  men  to  live,  can  have  any  idea,  sufficient 
for  his  political  education,  of  tho  character  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  he  is 
influenced,  unless  he  knows  much  of  what  is  personal  to  each.     And  w©  all  of 
us  do  know  much,  learning  what  we  know  chiefly  from  the  newspapers.    The 
forms  and  figures  of  our  leading  men,  their  voices,  their  tempers,  their  physical 
energies,  and  even  their  capacities  for  honesty,  patriotism,  and  earnestness,  are 
public  propert}'.     In  writing  of  such  men  a  journalist  must  be  personal. 

But  it  is  very  easy  to  slide  from  personality  that  is  justifiable  to  personality 
that  is  altogether  reprehensible,  and  tho  temptation  to  do  so  is,  to  weak  wxiten, 
very  great.  By  no  method  is  the  sparkle  of  apparent  wit  so  cheaply  attained 
as  it  is  in  anonymous  writing  by  that  easy  personality  which  has  descended 
from  tho  platform  of  public  life  to  the  gutters  of  private  life,  and  which  believes 
it^lf  to  bo  justified  in  telling  tho  world  what  is  said  at  the  Club  about  Jones 
and  his  young  woman,  because  it  is  essential  for  tho  public  to  know  that  the 
health  of  such  a  statesman  has  failed,  or  that  such  other  statesman  has  changed 
his  mind  on  a  matter  of  political  import.  Tho  fall  from  an  Earl  Eussell  to 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  young  woman  is  so  great  that  journalists  of  high  character 
may  bo  considered  free  from  the  peril  of  tumbles  so  disastrous ;  but  joumalistifl 
of  high  character  have  to  set  the  path  and  provide  examples  for  journalists  of 
low  character.  It  is  essentially  the  duty  of  those  who  are  at  the  top  of  the 
profession  to  show  how  they  can  handle  the  power  of  personality  without 
sinning,  and  no  better  way  of  doing  this  could  have  been  chosen  than  that  now 
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adopted  by  Mr.  Hutton.  He  has,  in  this  volume,  given  us  sovcntoon  personal 
sketches  of  public  men, — of  men  who  as  [politicians  are  public  property,  in 
regard  to  whom  it  is  necessary  that  political  readers  should  know  much  of  their 
capacities  and  personal  peculiarities, — and  I  think  that  there  is  not  a  word  in 
one  of  tham  that  he  need  regret  to  have  written,  even  when  meeting  face  to 
&ee  the  men  with  whose  characters  he  has  concerned  himself.  If,  when  dis- 
cuflsixig  mattera  which  are  closely  personal,  the  journalist  would  always  ask 
himself  whether  he  would  dare  to  let  his  name  go  forth  as  the  author  of  the 
words  he  was  writing,  should  occasion  require,  he  would  generally  be  able  by 
such  test  to  save  himself  from  wrong-doing.  Mr.  Hutton  probably  asked  him- 
self no  such  direct  question.  It  may  be  supposed  that  for  himself  he  had  no 
such  fear.  But  by  republishing  his  series  of  sketches  with  his  name,  he  has 
shown  MB  what  an  accomplished  journalist  may  do,  and  how  far  he  may  go  in 
the  way  of  personality,  without  being  ashamed  of  his  work. 

These  sketches  are  excellent.  Nothing  probably  so  good  in  their  way 
has  ever  before  appeared  in  the  columns  of  an  English  newspaper.  Mr. 
Hutton's  aptitade  for  the  vivisection  of  a  political  character  without  touching 
the  private  man  is  unique.  He  must  have  passed  many  a  long  hour,  many  a 
long  night,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  almost  unconsciously 
laying  bare  and  separating  the  nerves  and  veins  of  the  characters  before  him  with 
the  dissecting  knife  of  his  observant  intellect,  till  he  has  obtained  an  insight  into 
the  iniiidB  of  the  men,  and  a  grasp  of  their  capacities  and  energies,  with  more 
than  the  accuracy  of  the  practical  anatomist..  He  has  listened  to  the  words  as 
they  have  JBallen  from  the  mouths  of  the  speakers,  and  not  to  the  words  only,  but 
to  their  tones  also;  and  he  has  watched  the  play  of  their  faces,  and  he  has  observed 
the  eagemesB  or  the  apathy  of  their  manners,  till  ho  has  come  to  know  them 
as  a  man  knows  his  own  hand.  The  lineaments  of  their  political  physiognomies 
have  become  engraven  on  the  plates  of  his  mind,  not  by  a  quick  sun  process, 
but  by  continued  intellectual  efforts,  till  a  portrait  has  been  produced  as  to  the 
truth  of  which  the  beholder  feels  that  he  can  have  no  doubt.  The  precision 
with  which  this  is  done  is  not  felt  to  be  so  marvellous  in  reference  to  our  elder 
and  better  known  statesmen,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  some  of  those  who  are  younger, 
and  whose  political  fortunes  are  still  in  doubt ;  for  of  the  elder  men  what  Mr. 
Hutton  tells  us  is  frequently  but  a  more  accurate  and  detailed  account  of 
attributes  which  we  have  long  recognised  as  forming  the  character  of  the  man 
in  question.  The  sketches  of  Lord  Eussoll  and  Lord  Palmers  ton,  with  which 
the  volume  begins  and  ends,  are  probably  as  good  as  any  in  the  book  ;  but 
they  do  not  strike  home  so  forcibly  as  some  of  the  others,  because,  in  a  general 
way,  we  already  know  what  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hutton  of  Lord  Russell  and 
Lord  Palmerston.  But  in  the  sketches  of  such  men  as  Lord  Cranboume  and 
Mr.  Forster,  we  see  accurate  delineations  of  characters  which  have  become 
important  to  us,  as  the  characters  of  our  rising  politicians  always  are,  but  which 
we  have  hardly  yet  made  clear  to  ourselves,  although  wc  are  in  the  process  of 
examining  them.  We  know  enough  of  them  to  be  aware  of  the  excellence  of 
the  portrait,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  feel  that  such  excellence  of  portraiture 
is  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.   Hutton's   description  of  Lord   Cranboume,   who,  with  but   a  short 
apprenticeship,  has  no  doubt  bccoms  a  very  considerable  politician,  is  quite 
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"One  great  secret,"  he  says,   "of  Lord  Cranboume's  influence  is  his   unpleasant 
dexterity  in  turning  a  defensive  into  an  offensive  war&re.    No  man  knows  better 
than  he  the  intellectual  weakness  of  the  grounds  on  which  Conservatives  usually  defend 
ancient  abuses,  and  no  man  is  less  inclined  to  defend  traditional  usages  on  the  strenj^th 
of  those  considerations  which  really  endear  them  to  Conser\*ativos.      On  the  contrary, 
he  almost  always  makes  a  point  of  ignoring  altogether  reasons  in  favour  of  any  restric- 
tion or  abuse  that  is  assailed  ;    and,  assuming  that  the  existing  state  of  the  law  is  the 
natural  oudy  which,  being  in  possession  of  the  field  need  not  show  a  reason  in  its  own 
fevour,  ho  sets  himself  to  challenge  the  principles  which  are  put  forth  by  the  invaden- 
It  generally  happens  that  in  this  way  he  can  really  hit  the  tender  point  of  the  Libenl 
position." 

To  any  one  who  has  watched  Lord  Cranboumo's  political  career,  and  has  seen 
how  he  has  taken  up  his  party  as  the  side  of  the  chess-board  at  which  it  this 
incumbent  upon  him  to  play  his  game,  this  description  of  his  tactics  will  haw 
the  merit  of  rare  accuracy.     Then  he  compares  Mr.  Bright  with  Mr.  Forster  :— 

"  Both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster  arc  regarded  as  rugged  politicians,  and  occsnoo- 
ally  give  formidable  growls  at  their  opponents.    But  the  g^wl  is  a  very  different  thi&g 
in  the  two  men.     "With  the  former  it  is  scorn,  warning  you  off;  with  the  latter,  the 
protest  under  cover  of  which  you  know  that  your  view  has  gained  its  lodgment,  and 
will  be  fairly  considered.     From  Mr.  Bright' s  growl,  as  the  expression  of  his  whole 
mind,  you  recoil.    From  Mr.  Forster's  you  gain  courage,  as  you  do  when  a  mastiff's  Toiee 
sinks  into  a  rumble  of  dissatisfaction,  and  you  know  at  once  that  he  sees  cause,  thongh 
reluctantly,  to  reconsider  judgment.      The  invaluable  habit  of  mind  which  can  reipeei- 
fully  recognise  an  opinion  wherever  found  as  de  facto  power,  even  while  suggoting 
something  which  may  radically  modify,  if  not  subvert  it,  has  always  belonged  to  tlM 
true  non-resistance  schools  of  religious  thought  and  philanthropy,  and  to  none  bum 
than  to  the  late  William  Forster,  who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  even  of  ilavv- 
owners  for  doctrines  essentially  subversive  of  slavery.    Mr.  W.  £.  Forster  has  no  doubt 
inherited  it,  and  his  possession  of  it  constitutes  his  chief  political  advantage  over  Xr. 
Bright,  who  always  makes  his  opponents  feel  that  ho  condemns,  if  he  does  not  woa 
them  for  their  belief." 

This  is  equally  true  as  regards  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster.  As  regards  Mr. 
Bright,  the  truth  is  so  well  known  that  it  will  hardly  strike  us ;  but  as  regards 
Mr.  Forster,  who  is  now  rising  into  power  and  wide  repute,  it  will  strike  tho» 
who  are  beginning  to  watch  closely  the  political  life  of  that  gentleman,  but  who 
haye  not  yet  made  of  it  a  study  with  which  they  are  familiarly  t)onyersant 

The  same  praise  may  bo  given  to  all  these  sketches.  Nothing  can  be  mare 
accurate  than  that  of  Earl  Grey — a  man  known  to  us  all  as  a  politician  of  frooi 
thirty  to  forty  years'  standing,  but  w^ho  for  many  years  past  has  not  been  ia 
office.  Mr.  Hutton  begins  by  telling  us  that  he  is  *'  one  of  the  wasted  forces  of 
politics."    This,  spoken  of  Earl  Grey,  is  exactly  true. 

Wo  trust  that  these  sketches  may  be  widely  read  by  young  politicians  ^ 
desire  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  leading  men  who  are  most  con- 
cerned in  the  governing  of  this  free  country.  They  have  been  compiled  ^*" 
impartiality,  and  great  intellectual  capability  for  such  work,  and  I  doubt  whethtf 
in  them  all  the  critic  can  put  his  finger  on  a  single  material  mistake. 

Anthony  TkouopJ- 
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THE  CLERGY  IN  RELATION  TO  MODERN  DOGMATISM 

AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

The   obeervations  in  the  following  paper,  it  is   hoped,  may  not 
p*bve  of  less  interest  because  it  is  confessed  that  they  are  made 
firom  the  clerical  point  of  view.     For  years  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  intellectual  relations  subsisting  between  priest  and  people 
need  adjustment.   There  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  which  fetters  both 
in  their  mutual  intercourse.     The  clergyman  is  apt  to  deny  to  the 
laity  some  privileges  and  liberties  which  he  claims  for  himself ;  and^ 
(m  the  other  hand,  the  laity  are  continually  denying  rights  to  their 
ministers  which  they  would  not  for  any  consideration  be  deprived 
of  themselves.     And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  society  a  sort  of 
mask  is  worn  both  by  the  clergyman  and  his  parishioner.     Neither 
presents  to  the  other  the  same  features  which  each  exhibits  when 
associating  with  his  own  class.     There  is  a  species  of  dishonesty  in 
this  which  ought  to  be  banished  by  the  xmited  efforts  of  aU  candid 
men.     For  my  own  part,  I  shrink  from  the  customary  dissimulation 
which  use  ha^  prescribed  to  laity  and  clergy  alike.     I  cannot  think 
any  influence  rightly  gained,  or  rightly  maintained,  or  likely  to  issue 
in  good,  which  is  not  bond  fide  and  straightforward.     I  do  not  see 
why  a  clergyman  should  cloak  his  opinions  or  hide  his  habits  from 
his  flock,  nor  why  the  flock  should  practise  the  same  deceit  before  him. 
The  old  ideas  of  caste  are  being  so  effectively  broken  down,  except  in 
the  extreme  section  of  the  clergy  which  approximates  to  Rome,  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  hopefulness  about  any  effort  now  made  to  set  the 
clergy  in  an  honest  light  before  others — to  represent  them  as  feUow- 
men,  fellow-inquirers ;  instead  of  high-priests  of  a  different  nature, 
or  at  least  of  a  different  caste. 

Let  me  be  permiKed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  many  others  with 
me,  and  to  say  that  tee  find  ourselves  occupjring  at  the  present  time 
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a  peculiar  and  in  same  respects  a  difficult  and  awkward  podtioii  in 
reference  to  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  age.    It  ia  needless  to 
say  that  we  live  in  times  when  not  only  science  and  thought  of  every 
kind  are  making  imprecedented  strides,  but  also  in  a  time«whai 
ancient  prejudices  are  being  welded  and  riveted  all  the  more  closely 
on  the  stem  lovers  of  theology/  in  proportion  as  they  are  losing  fheir 
prescriptive  authority  over  the  many  who  claim  the  right  to  think. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  no  artificial  process  which  is 
resorted  to  when  I  say  that  we  find  men  divided  very  distinctly  into 
the  two  classes  named  in  the  heading  of  this  article — ^the  dogmatistB, 
or  lovers  of  ancient  stereotyped  opinion,  and  the  thinkers,  who  some- 
times rashly,  but  generally  honestly,  resolve  to  cast  off  allegiance  to 
everything  but  what  they  believe  can  be  proved  to  them  to  be  true. 
The  former  are  ever  sajdng  to  us — "  Hold  fast ;  close  your  ears  to  the 
tioious  science  of  these  degenerate  days ;  walk  in  the  dd  paths ;  be 
rigid,  and  you  will  be  right.     The  theology  which  satisfied  Luther 
and  Calvin  and  Knox,  and  a  hundred  others  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches,  is  surely  good  enough  for  you.     Tou  are  at  least  as  safe  as 
they  in  resisting  these  new  lights.'^    The  latter  class — the  thigfchig 
laily — are  quietly  smiling  at  j;his,  as  they  deem  it,  effete  oonsarvatiflii ; 
they  are  ridiculing  all  dogma,  and  they  make  nothing  of  all  prooedent. 
With  a  satire  under  the  lash  of  which  the  cleigy  caxmot  bat 
they  tell  us — *'Tou  dogmatists  do  not  lead  modem  thought, 
modem  thought  leads  you.    Once  you  were  the  repositories  (tf  all  ih* 
learning  and  all  the  science  of  the  age,  and  the  laity  were 
soldiers  or  farmers,  and  in  religious  matters  mere  school-boys.    Hofw 
we  have  taken  the  lead,  and  you  may  abandon  all  hope  of  leading  ia« 
Yoiur  best  wisdom  is  to  shuffle  after  us  as  you  may,  with  your  shackW 
feet,  upon  the  road  of  progress ;  and  if  you  prove  docile  to  osr  teicb- 
ing,  we  may  yet  repay  you  by  striving  to  ease  you  of  your  dogaatic 
fetters." 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  voices  calling  to  us  from  either  shore.  It 

(1)  To  what  a  length  of  stenmefls  and  hardness  theology  has  led  men,  H  if  imA* 
here  to  prore  by  example.  We  may  remember,  perhaps,  the  shocking  entry  in  a  dmf  v 
the  last  century — **  Passed  an  hour  most  happily  in  meditating  on  the  sovereign^' 
God  in  damning  nndoct  infants."  The  spirit  hero  alluded  to  has  seldom  been  800 
happily  sketched  than  in  Long^eUoVs  last  work : — 

"  The  parson,  too,  appeared  a  man  austere, 

The  instinct  of  whose  nature  was  to  kill. 
The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year  to  year, 

And  read,  with  fervour,  'Edwards  on  the  WiU.' 
His  fELTOuiite  pastime  was  to  slay  the  deer 

In  s\mmior,  on  some  Adirondae  hill. 
E'en  now,  while  walking  down  the  rural  lane, 
He  lopped  the  ^^ayside  lilies  with  his  cane !  '* 
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16  easy  to  see  that  they  are  fairly  parallel  to  the  great  schools  of  poli- 
tical thou^t.  As  in  State  so  in  Church,  the  liberties  of  the  two  are 
xeached  through  the  conflicting  eflbrts  of  the  men  of  progress  and  the 
men  of  precedent ;  of  the  men  who  can  think  and  adyance,  and  the 
men  who  hold  that  safety  lies  in  immobility. 

I  must  pause  to  sketch  briefly  the  two  schools  of  thought  as  they 
appear  from  our  point  of  view.  The  dogmatists  may  be  disposed  of 
firet.  And  here  we  come  in  contact  with  a  party  bitterly  divided  in 
itself;  and  made  up  of  members  who  hate  one  another  in  proportion 
as  their  great  sine  qud  non  is  accuracy  of  theological  opinion.  Eeligious 
opinion,  or  the  religious  world,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  abounds  in 
rancour  and  animosity,  just  for  the  reason  that  a  fundamental  article 
of  its  moral  creed  is,  that  views  must  agree  before  charity  can  begin. 
To  tolerate  "  error,"  is  to  side  with  it ;  and  therefore  [orthodoxy  is 
practically  measured  by  intoI^*ance,  and  "  the  Spirit,"  as  old  Fuller 
Bays,  ''seems  to  come  down  and  hover  over  the  dogmatists  as  a 
vulture,  and  not  as  a  dove." 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill,  Mr«  Lecky,  and  others, 
that  the  essentially  dogmatic  spirit  must  be  a  persecuting  spirit ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  honestly  to  accept  at  once  the  positions 
that  correct  views  on  all  points  are  necessary  to  salvaticMi,  and  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  hi«  own  opinionB.  The  denial  of  liberty  is 
one  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  strict  theologian's  creed;  for, 
believing  that  the  most  awM  terrors  await  the  man  hereafter  who 
has  beai  induced  to  take  up  incorrect  opinions  here,  it  is  a  necessary 
result  of  this  view  that  other  persons  ought  not  to  be  left  alone  to 
perish,  but  ought,  if  not  by  moral  suasion,  by  persecution,  to  be 
forced  into  at  least  an  outward  agreement  with  the  dominant  party. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  can  afford  to  let  these  persons  settle  their 
own  disputes^  and  flght  them  out  until  (me  or  the  other  party  gives 
in  through  exhaustion.  But  we  cannot  do  this  when  we  further 
observe  that  these  various  £eu:itions  of  the  religious  world,  while 
mutually  <^osed  on  almost  all  points  of  belief,  join  their  forces  in 
tibie  crusade  against  independent  thought.  The  party  names  of  Puseyite 
and  Evangelical,  odious  alike  to  all  who  love  charity  more  than 
decided  views,  while  at  other  times  intensely  opposed  to  each  other, 
present  a  firm  and  united  front — ^in  the  shape  of  a  religious  world — 
to  all  that  will  not  side  with  fixed  theology,  to  all  that  will  not  nail 
their  colours  to  some  mast  or  other,  to  all  who  will  not  cry  with 
Luther — "  Hier  stande  ich  ;  ich  kann  nicht  anders." 

This  is  no  jribce  to  enter,  even  for  the  space  of  a  single  line,  into 
any  of  the  multitudinous  controversies  which  have  ever  racked 
ChristendonL^    It  is  rath^  the  province  of  this  paper  to  study  the 

(1)  We  seen  to  live  in  adaj  when  to  originate  a  new  "church"  is  thought  aa  Uttle  of 
as  Ao  Cider  a  a0w  ooat    And  for  injrael^  I  have  become  aoiwoiistoined  to  hear  that  this 

LL  2 
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social  attitude  assumed  by  all  strict  theologians.     It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  by  far  the  most  indignant  witnesses  against  learning, 
tiiought,  and  history,  are  those  who  have   termed  themselves  the 
Evangelical  world.     Their  extreme  opponents  may  fairly  claim  a 
greater  amount  of  learning  and  knowledge  of  history  than  they, 
because,  perhaps,  so  much   of  the  Anglican  reaction  has  been  an 
appeal  to  antiquity,  and  therefore  to  history  and  the  dead  languages. 
Hie  religious  public  sides  for  the  most  part  with  Calvin,  and  pays 
little  reverence   to  Athanasius   and  the  old  dogmatists  of  !Nica>a, 
Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.     But  they  are  as  far  from  possessing  the 
learning  of  Calvin  for  the  most  part,  as  they  are  from  fairly  repre- 
senting his  opinions.    Those  who  have  been  much  thrown  into  contact 
with  this  predominant  section  of  the  religious  world  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  no  trifling  thing  to  pronounce,  in  the  presence  of  such 
theologians,  any  independent,  or  what  are  termed  uinorthodox,  opinions. 
A  statement  may  be  based  on  the  soimdest  principles  of  reason,  or 
even  on  the  clearest  evidence  of  Scripture  ;  but  if  it  has  not  its  place, 
like  a  bit  of  a  dissected  map,  in  the  current  theology,  it  is  heresy,  and 
its  expounder  dangerous,  and  perhaps  blasphemous.     I  only  speak  the 
thing  which  I  have  a  hundred  times  seen  and  heard.    It  is  wearisome 
and  humiliating  to  take  up  a  religious  paper  or  magazine  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  what  are  called  strictly  scriptural  principles,  and    , 
to  observe  the  total  lack  of  scriptural  patience,  love,  and  gentleness. 
Ignorant  of  the  essence  of  controversy,  and  perhaps  of  its  subject 
matter,  the  writers  indulge  in  personality  and  acrimony,  which,  ex* 
pended  on   such  sacred  themes,  can  ojdy  be  productive  of  horror*..^ 
making  the  impartial  reader  sick  at  heart  to  find  how  these  GhristiaiiaflB 
hate  one  another. 

As  I  have  previously  observed,  however,  in  one  thing  the  con=-^. 
tending  theologians  are  quite  agreed,  that  is,  in  denying  llie  right 
private  judgment  to  mankind.      It  is   a   strange  thing .  that  tk^ 
Reformed  Churches,  of  which  the  first  cause  and  princijde  was 
is  the  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  should  now,. in  theiic. 
days  of  prosperity,  when  that  principle  has  served  them  well,  axud 
given  them  authority,  independence,  and  a  national  locus  standi,  rivol 
Rome  itself  in  the  efibrt  to  put  it  down.     "  Give  me,"  said  Miltoxt^ 
in  one  of  his  sounding  sentences,  employing  less  Latin  than  vma^ 
since  his  theme  was  so  purely  English,  "  the  liberty  to  speak,  t^ 
utter,  to  argue  freely,  above  all  liberties."     Nonconformity  sproxx^ 

or  that  clergyman  or  layman  has  joined  some  of  the  multitudinous  modem  heresies,  tls^ 
it  does  not  now  astonish  me   in  the  least,  and  only  prompts  the  anxious  question*'-'^ 
What  must  the  Papal  Church  think  of  all  this  ?  How  can  we  caH  ourselTcs  "  One,Holir» 
Apostolic,"  when  every  year  sees  a  new  schism,  and  every  week  invents  a  new  ax^' 
mosity  ?    Well  spoke  good  old  Bishop  Ken  on  his  deathbed — a  man  whose  noble  he*^ 
was  well-nigh  broken  with  the  divisions  and  the  multifeuiouB  theologies  Qf  tiie  ds(f^ 
''  I  die  in  Uie  £uth  of  the  Christian  Church  previous  to  the  schism  of  Esai  amd-Weit**' 
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from  the  English  Refonned  Church,  as  that  from  Rome,  on  the  very 
grotmd  and  by  means  of  the  assertion  of  this  liberty  of  religioufl 
thought  and  utterance;  and  now  Nonconformists  outbid  even  the 
English  Church  in  denying  that  very  principle.  An  amusing  and 
instructive  case  in  point  is  the  recent  treatment  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  who  has  made  quite  a  martyr  of  himself  by  declaring  his 
opinion  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Decalogue  is  not  now 
binding  on  Christendom.  Not  only  arc  his  views  on  this  point 
disputed,  but  he  is  openly  accused  of  a  design  to  overthrow  the  first 
principle  of  Christianity.^ 

This  tyranny,  as  I  shall  yet  have  to  show,  while  insignificant  from 
its  origin  in  ignorance  and  limitation  of  views,  yet  becomes  a  real 
and  dangerous  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth,  for  every  mouth 
which  bigotry  closes  is  a  voice  on  the  side  of  progress  lost  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason  alone,  and  not  for  any 
great  interest  attaching  either  to  these  theologians  or  their  opinions, 
that  mention  of  their  principles  is  here  made.  They  become  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  all  the  while  they  fail  in 
their  efibrt  to  spread  their  views  amongst  their  opponents,  because 
they  forbid  discussion,  and  will  not  permit  error  to  confute  itself. 
Gamaliel's  advice  to  let  supposed  error  at  least  alone,  might  be  wisely 
followed  by  these  persons.  "  If  it  be  of  God,  it  will  prevail ;  if  not, 
it  will  come  to  nought."  This  they  cannot  bear  to  do.  They  would 
bring  it  to  nought  by  violence ;  and,  perhaps,  like  the  High 
Priests  of  old,  who  difiered  from  Gamaliel,  they  wiU  only  give  it 
increased  vitality  by  their  efibrt  to  bruise  it  to  death.  It  is  a  trite 
remark  that  every  efibrt  to  crush  heresy  has  made  it  spring  more 
vigorously  from  the  ground.  The  wiseacres  of  Oxford  who  burnt 
Shelley's  Essay  on  Atheism  lent  it  thereby  an  importance  which  it  did 
not  intrinsically  deserve.  The  burning  of  Bishop  Burnet's  charges  on 
the  accession  of  "William  III.,  has  only  added  lustre  to  the  author's 
name.  And  so  in  the  political  world,  a  pamphleteer's  fame  is  secure 
in  France  if  the  power  of  the  Emperor  be  exerted  to  destroy  his 
issue.  Thus  it  recently  happened  with  that  outspoken  tract  on  the 
Emperor's  "  Life  of  Cajsar,"  which  only  needed  the  imperial  anathema 
to  secure  its  universal  perusal. 

There  is  nothing,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  which  appears  more  mon- 
strous in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  public  than  the  principle  so 
triumphantly  vindicated  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  even  what  is  believed  to 
be  most  pernicious  error,  ought  on  all  grounds  to  be  permitted  to  be 
thoroughly  discussed.  If  right,  it  will  thus  probably  make  way ; 
if  wrong,  it  will  fall  in  the  process  of  full  discussion  by  its  own . 

(1)  Tho  subject  of  disouBaion  at  a  lato  meeting  of  a  Young  Men's  Association  in 
Dnblin  was  "  Dr.  Madeod's  Views  on  the  Sabbath  subyersive  of  the  Christian  Doctrine 
of  the  Atonement ! " 
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weakness.  And  though  people  may  be  sure  in  their  own  minds  that 
that  which  is  enunciated  by  opponents  is  pernicious  errot,  they  ought 
not  to  stifle  its  free  and  full  discussion,  because  their  certainty  is  noi 
absolute  certainty,  imless  they  are  certain  of  their  own  infidlibiKty. 

But  this  is  whoUy  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  our  hearty  theolo- 
gians. The  idea  of  possible  error  in  themselves  never  for^an  instant 
enters  their  too  confident  brain.  They  are  perfectly  prepared  to 
refute  or  condemn  a  book  if  they  once  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  ccaachi- 
sions,  or  even  find  its  title-page  opposed  to  their  private  beKefe.  The 
idea  of  attending  to  and  weighing  the  premises  urged  in  support  of 
the  heretical  conclusion,  never  so  much  as  suggests  itself.  Satkfied 
with  what  they  have,  attached  to  the  views  which  hxve  grown  up 
with  them,  they  had  rather  remain  unshaken  in  these  opinions  thfli 
listen  to  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  something  different,  howcrer 
just   and    good.      And   thus    are    fulfilled   those  words   as  old  » 

Thucydides  : aVaXacTrwpoc  toIq  woXAo«c  h  f  ^"?^IC  it?C  «iX^«ac,  KoX  €Tt  rh 

eroiiML  ficiXXoy  Tpiirovrai. 

*'  The  search  for  truth  is  not  one-half  so  pleasant 
As  sticking  to  the  views  we  hold  at  present." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  school  of  opinion  here  criticised  deserres 
a  much  more  lengthy  treatment.  I  have  abstained  altogether  from 
what  might  in  another  kind  of  work  be  usefully  touched  upon — ^the 
criticism  of  theology  and  the  refutation  of  the  errors  peculiarly 
loved  by  those  most  fond  of  denouincing  error  in  others.  I  have 
only  spoken  of  this  narrow  school  in  its  relative  aspect,  and  as  it 
bears  upon  my  principal  aim,  the  relation  of  thought  to  theology. 

But  one  word,  before  passing  on,  upon  theology  in  general  It  is 
too  readily  and  rashly  assumed  that  a  correct  theology  is  the  all  in  all 
of  religion.  I  am  not  certain  that  these  words  wUl  meet  the  eyes  of 
many  ardent  theologians,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  independent 
pages  of  this  Review  are  usually  far  from  being  to  their  taste ;  but 
I  think  it  is  only  a  legitimate  part  of  the  subject  to  dispute  in  a  few 
words  the  predominance  so  long  tacitly  allowed  to  what  is  called 
accurate  theology.  I  am  not  distinguishing  here  between  one 
theology  and  another,  I  am  not  defending  Calvin  against  Liguori, 
Origen  against  Celsus,  Stillingfleet  or  Warburton  against  the  Humes, 
Bolingbrokes,  or  Paines  of  their  day.^  But  I  think  it  is  time  that  all 
theologians  alike  should  learn  to  feel  that  the  Christian  religion  is 

(I)  The  progress  of  theology  may  be  Hlastrated  by  the  growth  of  creeds,  which reeemblai 
stalactites  graduaHy  deposited  around  a  central  nucleus.  Happy  for  them  if  in  tiie 
end  they  do  not  break  by  their  weight  and  fall  from  the  Church's  roof  in  firagmeoti. 
I4r8t  we  have  the  Scripture,  then  the  Creed  systematising  that ;  then  onir  Ptoanoosiad 
BtavmoB  making  folios  of  our  creeds.  Where  is  this  proceas  of  dog^iitic  dcnralafaient 
to  end?/, 
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not,  properly  speaking,  a  theology  at  all.  It  is  capable  of  being  held 
in  its  clearest  and  most  dogmatic  form^  and  defended  by  all  the 
powers  of  its  most  zealous  champion,  without  producing  even  the 
fedntest  copy  of  those  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit "  which  the  earliest  writer 
on  Christianity  to  the  GentQes  makes  so  much  of.  Nay,  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  intense  the  grasp  of  the  mind  upon  theology 
proper,  the  less  evidence  is  usually  discovered  of  a  grasp  upon  the 
essential  principle  of  the  book  which  has  caused  so  much  bloodshed 
in  the  world  in  addition  to  its  peacemaking  properties. 

The  American  poet,  whose  grey  hairs  now  entitle  him  perhaps 
to  revoke  some  of  the  more  dogmatic  words  of  his  youth,  enters  into 
this  spirit,  into  which,  in  good  sooth,  a  moderate  experience  of  the 
unprofitable  janglings  produced  by  theology  when  made  super-eminent, 
might  teach  all  to  enter.  His  words  are  very  beautiful.  "  Thank 
God,"  he  says, 

*'  The  reign  of  yiolezice  is  dead ; 
Or  dying  surely  from  the  world, 
While  Love  triumphant  reigns  inistead, 
And  in  a  brighter  sky  o'er  head 
His  blessed  banners  are  unfurled. 
And  most  of  all,  thank  God  for  this : 
The  war  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds 
Now  end  in  words  and  not  in  deeds, 
And  no  one  suffers  loss  or  bleeds  j 
For  thoughts  which  men  call  heresies. 

'^  Must  it  be  Calvin,  and  not  Christ  ? 
Must  it  be  Athanasian  creeds, 
Or  holy  water,  books  and  beads  P 
Must  straggling  souls  remain  content 
With  councils  and  decrees  of  Trent  ? 
And  can  it  be  enough  for  these. 
The  Christian  Church  the  year  embalms 
With  evergreens  and  boughs  of  palms, 
And  fills  the  air  with  litanies  ? 

**  I  know  that  yonder  Pharisee 
Thanks  Qod  that  he  is  not  like  me : 
In  my  humiliation  dressed, 
I  only  stand  and  beat  my  breast, 
And  pray  for  himian  charity. 

"  Not  to  one  church  alone,  but  seven. 
The  voice  prophetic  spake  from  heaven, 
And  unto  each  the  promise  came, 
Diversified,[but  still  the  same : 
For  him  that  overcometh,  are 
The  new  name  written  on  the  stone, 
The  raiment  white,  the  crown,  the  throne, 
And  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star !  " 

Xiet  me  leave  the  ardent  and  thoroughgoing  lovers  of  theology  with 
these  words  ringing  in  their  ears. 

Next  before  us  passes  the  increasing  crowd  of  thinking  laity, 
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unfettered  by  dogma  and  owning  no  allegiance  but  that  whkb 
thev  call  the  allegiance  to  truth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  measure 
the  silent  but  effective  influence  which  the  writings  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Whately  have  had  in  developing  this  school,  and  justi- 
fving  it  as  a  part  of  Christianity  by  the  weight  of  his  own  hoooBi 
and  virtuous  example.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  any  of  his  w<M*ki 
(and  we  must  remember  that  some  of  them  were  printed  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  intellectual  movement  in  favour  of  liberty  had 
scarce  begun  in  England)  without  observing  again  and  again  the 
ardent  adoration  of  truth,  in  words  which  perhaps  become  all  tlM 
more  effective,  because  they  form  themselves  repeatedly  into  s^- 
tenccs  so  similar  that  they  may  be  almost  learned  by  heart.  Thk 
was  his  principle,  and  it  gained  him  as  large  a  measure  of  <^po6itioft 
and  hatred  during  the  early  years  of  his  archiepiscopate  as  fidls  i» 
the  lot  of  many.  "  If  any  one  would  guard  against  error  as  far  « 
his  intellectual  faculties  will  allow,  he  must  make  it,  not  the  second, 
but  the  first  question  in  each  case,  Is  this  true  P  It  is  not  enoo^ 
to  believe  what  you  maintain,  you  must  maintain  what  you  believe^ 
and  maintain  it  because  you  believe  it,  and  that  on  the  most  carefiil 
review  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  For  any  one  may  bring  him- 
self to  believe  almost  anjiihing  ho  is  inclined  to  believe  and  thinks  it 
becoming  and  expedient  to  maintain.  It  makes  all  the  differenfia, 
therefore,  whether  we  begin  or  end  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  trutii 
of  our  doctrines.  To  express  the  same  maxim  in  other  words ;  it  if 
one  thing  to  wish  to  have  truth  on  our  side,  and  another  thing  to 
wish  sincerely  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth."  ^ 

I  have  quoted  these  words,  which  have  the  peculiar  ring  in  them 
that  every  reader  of  Whately's  writings  knows  so  well,  both  becaoae 
I  believe  that  the  modem  Churchmen,  whose  watchword  is  "  Truth 
renins  Orthodoxy,"  are  under  deeper  obligations  to  the  old  Dcai 
of  Oriel  than  they  may  be  aware,  and  also  because  these  words  U& 
weightily  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  must  be  confessed  thit^ 
with  all  the  sincerity  and  zeal  for  truth  exhibited  by  the  thinking 
laity,  there  has  frequently  been  manifested  a  certain  love  of  diversi^, 
a  passion  for  paradox  which  would  not  so  readily  have  arisen  wert 
the  words  or  the  counsel  remembered,  "  to  review  most  careftdly  the 
evidence  on  both  shies.'^  Disgusted  with  the  bitternesses  of  positiye 
theology,  the  spirit  of  Rationalism  too  hastily,  as  it  appears  at 
least  to  me,  justifies  itself  in  condemning  all  dogmas,  because  of 
their  frequent  uncharitable  effects.  But  this  is  as  wide  of  the  mark 
aimed  at  by  Whately  and  by  the  able  counsels  he  reiterated  so  oftwi, 
as  the  opposite  plan  of  swallowing  wholesale  all  that  we  are  taught 
As,  however,  I  am  not  reading  a  lesson  to  the  thinkers,  but  en* 

(1)  "  Difficulties  of  St.  Paul."    Essay  I.,  pp.  18,  19, 
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deavouring  rather  to  sketch  their  attitude  as  it  appears  from  a 
certain  point  of  yiew,  I  refrain  from  further  dictation. 

The  part}"  of  progress  might  also  be  termed  the  party  of  reaction. 
So  manifestly  may  the  dogmatist  be  viewed  as  the  cause  and  the 
rationalist  the  effect,  that  this  term  is  fully  justified.  The  educated 
portion  of  the  nation  have,  upon  a  large  scale,  taken  the  course 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  many  a  young  man  at  college. 
JBrought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  narrowest  and  most  strait-laced 
theology ;  compelled  to  accept  the  lightest  word  of  our  English  Bible 
as  the  infiJlible  dictimi  of  the  Divine  Being,  they  cannot  fail  in  most 
cases  to  turn,  in  opening  manhood,  either  to  a  laxity  of  belief  or  of 
morals.  The  natures  in  whom  the  physical  part  predominates  naturally 
tarn  from  the  excess  of  discipline  experienced  at  home  to  the  brief 
pleasures  of  a  town  life;  those  in  whom  the  intellectual  has  the 
apper  hand  begin  to  make  acquaintance  with  works  tabooed  at  home, 
and  to  revel  amid  the  forbidden  pleasures  of  Kant,  Spinoza,  or 
Schleiermacher.  The  bridle  breaks,  the  bit  slips  from  the  mouth, 
and  the  untamed  colt  gallops  riderless  over  the  boundless  plains  of 
flionght  or  imagination.     A  lesson  this  to  fathers  and  teachers. 

Of  such  elements,  we,  the  clergy,  find  a  large  portion  of  our 
educated  laity  to  be  made  up.  We  cannot  but  sympathise  with  a 
great  deal  we  see,  we  admire  the  generous  freedom  of  sentiment,  the 
absence  of  cant,  the  fearlessness  in  conversation,  the  love  of  proof. 
Bnt  we  cannot  fail  to  see  an  undue  contempt  for  the  old,  the  weighty, 
the  established.  We  do  not  find  impartiality  in  all  cases  where  we 
see  love  of  liberty.  Honesty  is  scarcely  given  her  due,  for  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  is  seldom  weighed.  We  sometimes  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  mind,  which  is  always  employed  in  processes,  can 
dispense  with  all  conclusions  in  the  case  of  an  early  death  P  We  fail 
to  see  a  fixed  pivot  for  the  undying  soul  to  turn  upon,  a  fulcnun 
resting  upon  which  it  can  move  and  lift  the  intellectual  weights 
with  which  the  age  brings  all  men  in  contact.  And  this  want  of 
fixity,  of  a  centre  of  gravity,  we  deplore,  because  we  tremble  lest  a  call 
hence  should  interrupt  the  tedious  process  of  an  inquiry  which  is  too 
often  conducted  with  a  want  of  sobriety  approaching  flippancy.  We 
see  copyists  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton ;  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  Bobertsons  every  day.  We  seldom  meet  the  holy  love  of 
purity,  the  impatience  of  all  dishonour,  the  deeply  seated  charity, 
the  humility,  which  made  that  life  so  bright,  and  which  compensated 
for  the  absence  of  qualities  which  Evangelicals  of  the  better  class 
often  present  in  combination  with  a  high  pitch  of  dogmatic 
precision. 

Such  are  our  objections  to  a  school  of  thought  with  which,  never- 
theless, no  honest  mind  can  fail  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy.   The  fearless 
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dmiaaion  of  all  evidence  from  whatever  quarter  it  proceedfl,  thia 
jeemB  to  us  the  noble  side  of  the  modem  intellectual  movement.  The 
often  rash  adoption  of  paradoxes,  and  of  what  may  make  a  aenaation 
by  cWhJTig  with  prescriptive  opinions — the  pride  of  youth,  the  im- 
patience of  control,  the  inability  to  submit  to  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced minds — this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  weak  side  of  the  same 
onward  movement. 

And  when  the  free  and  independent  thinker  speaks  his  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  clergy,  wc  cannot  be  blamed  if,  detecting  much  of 
vanity,  and  a  heedless  dismissal  of  the  experience  of  centuries,  we  bid 
the  rash  beware,  and  seem  for  a  moment  to  re-echo  verbatim  the  dog- 
matists' cry,  ''Stand  in  the  old  paths;  remember  the  traditioos 
delivered  unto  you  by  them  who  were  companions  of  the  Apoatles." 

This  brings  me  to  consider  that  which  forms  the  principal  subject 
matter  of  these  observations — ^the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  these 
modem  schools  of  religious  thought,  the  dogmatic,  and  anti- 
dogmatic. 

Few  words  need  be  spent  upon  the  docility — for  I  con  use  no  other 
word— of  many  a  pulpit,  which  seems  to  aim  at  being  a  religious  or 
intellectual  themiometer,  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  local  thought 
and  feeling,  rather  than  an  instrument  to  regulate  and  control  it.    It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pulpit  often  now  fulfils  a  very  different 
function  from  that  which  it  was  privileged  to  exercise,  in  the 
when  education  was  peculiar  to  the  clerical  body,  and  when  mankin 
derived  whatever  of  education  and  religion  they  possessed  from  thi 
mediaeval  orator  who  thundered  from  his  box  of  blackened  oak, 
now  bitter  denunciations  of  Jerome  and  Huss,  now  of  the  Antichii^Kt 
of  Rome.     In  the  days  of  Chrysostom  the  pulpit  was  aa  oracle  and    m 
revelation ;   in  those  of  Savonarola  it  became  as  a  thunder-doiajd 
charged  with  ominous  and  electric  forebodings,  which  in  the  grasp  a/ 
Luther  were  gathered  into  one  and  discharged  with  all  the  keennaai 
of  the  lightning's  dart  against  the  superstitions  of  the  day.    In  later 
times  the  English  pulpit  was  first  the  grand  arena  of  oontroTeri^ 
against  prelacy,  against  Puritanism,  or  against  [Home :  whiles  afiv 
a  brief  period,  we  find  it,  like  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  rostnuni^ 
the  place  for  political  discussion  or  invective,  so  that  preaching  to  tke 
times  was  the  rule,  and  preaching  for  eternity,  as  in  poor  Lei^ton'i 
case,  the  rare  exception. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  examples,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  pofW 
in  the  sacred  orator's  hands.  JN^ow  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  thevD  % 
in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  little  or  none.  It  is  not  the  rationiJMi 
only,  but  the  religious  and  orthodox  believers,  who  advocate  tl* 
abolition,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  function  of  preaching.  Politw 
are  rightly  banished  from  the  pidpit,  controversies  are  bea>me  od]io>' 
dogma  is  already  known,  and  may  be  acquired  by  those  who  lo 
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it,  in  fuller  development,  and  in  more  accurate  phrase  and  form, 
in  the  written  works  professedly  treating  of  these  topics  ;  while  there 
remains  the  art  of  exhortation,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  has  so  degene* 
rated  in  the  hands  of  a  large  body  of  its  professors,  that  the  con- 
gregation sleeps  when  it  ought  to  have  its  attention  riveted,  and 
smiles  when  it  ought  to  weep.  And  now  abides  only  the  art  of  talking 
—of  filling  up  a  half-hour  or  more  weekly  with  whatever  may  kindle 
least  opposition,  and  may  help  on  the  preacher's  credit  for  another 
seven  days.  To  alarm,  to  startle,  to  awaken,  is  sometimes  aimed  at, 
but  it  ends  in  an  exhibition  which,  in  the  eyes  of  lookers-on  who  are 
not  sympathetic,  often  results  in  rendering  the  preacher  ridiculous. 

I  would  not  be  imderstood  to  class  all  pulpits  under  these  heads. 
It  is  plain  to  those  who  honestly  read  these  strictures  that  they  apply 
to  a  class  of  preachers  whose  prominent  characteristic  is  their  docflity, 
and  that  firom  these  faults  the  independent  are  mainly  free.  The 
former  do  but  hold  up  a  mirror  which,  with  more  or  less  exactnesSy 
reflects  each  varied  shade  and  outline  of  their  hearers'  views,  and  he 
who  does  this  best  is  called  the  most  popular  preacher.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Browning's  criticism  of  the  modem  stage  appears  to  me  tS  describe 
even  more  exactly  this  class  of  timorous  preaching : — - 

*'  It  wears  a  dog-chain  round 
Its  regal  neck,  and  learns  to  carry  and  fetch 
The  fiashion  of  the  day,  to  please  the  day ; 
Eawns  close  on  pit  and  boxes,  who  clap  bands, 
Commending  chiefly  its  docility 
And  himiour  in  stage  tricks,  or  else  indeed 
Gtets  hissed  at.  "^ 

And  how  does  all  this  appear  to  the  educated  layman  who  sincerely 
and  zealously  is  searching  for  the  truths  examining  in  spare  houxs 
tlixoag^out  the  working  week  the  foundations  of  belief,  and  having  his 
honest  convictions  or  candid  inquiries  stigmatised  as  Uasphemies  by 
Mb  aj^inted  teacher  on  Sunday,  while  scentless  flowers  of  rhetoric  are 
dangled  before  his  eyes  for  his  admiration  P  No  wonder  he  quits  the 
Ghureh  with  a  feeling  of  the  degradation  of  the  clerical  office,  when 
it  can  stoop  to  trifle  with  the  blossoms  of  fancy  imder  the  name  of 
faith,  while  his  soul  is  racked  to  its  centre  by  conflicting  and  terrible 
doubts,  or  when  Truth  invites  him  to  scale  rugged  heights,  which 
seem  to  the  preacher  a  pandemonium,  but  to  him  the  walls  of  that 
city  where  he  woidd  be. 

The  language  of  many  pulpits,  too,  chosen  to  iostruct  or  please  the 
initiated,  is  unintelligible  to  our  intellectual  hearers.  Words  which 
generations  of  religious  teachers  have  coined  or  stolen  from  their 
l^;itimate  application,  are  profusely  used,  to  his  bewilderment  or 
disgust.     Terms  of  uncouth  endearment  are  freely  scattered  among 

(1)  Aurora  Leigh. 
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the  audience,  as  though  to  make  unwelcome  truths  sweeter,  by  a 
liberal  use  of  *'  Beloved  brethren  !  "  The  Saxon  language,  nervous 
and  strong,  has  a  winning  power  with  which  many  preachers  are 
unacquainted.  And  if  they  would  just  take  up  their  last  Sunday's 
discourse,  and  with  the  pen  strike  out  all  the  terms  which  are  of 
technical  use,  and  do  not  occur  among  the  daily  expressions  of  their 
people,  they  might  be  astonished  to  find  by  this  process  how  far 
they  had  ventured  into  unknown  regions  of  language,  where  the 
iminitiated  hearer  cannot  follow  them,  and  which  add  no  new  truth 
to  the  initiated. 

In  quitting  these  observations  upon  the  common  Evangelical  pulpit, 
observations  which  I  fear  wiU  be  regarded  by  those  against  whom 
they  are  addi'essed,  as  the  next  thing  to  blasphemy,  and  by  many 
others  as  mere  presumption,  I  cannot  refrain  from  copying  a  sentence 
or  two  from  the  satirical  James  Kussell  Lowell,  author  of  the  "  Big- 
low  Paj)ers.''  "  The  clergyman  often  chooses  to  walk  off  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  world,  and  to  throw  such  seed  as  he  has,  clear 
over  into  that  darkness  which  he  calls  the  next  life.  As  if  next 
did  not  mean  ncarcf<f,  and  as  if  any  life  were  nearer  than  that  im- 
mediately present  one  which  boils  and  eddies  all  around  him 

Who  taught  him  to  exhort  men  to  prepare  for  eternity,  as  for  some 
future  era  of  which  the  present  forms  no  integral  part  ?     The  furrow 
which  Time  is  even  now  turning  runs  through  the  Everlasting,  ancL 
in  that  he  must  plant,  or  nowhere.      Yet  he  would  fain  believe  an4^ 
teach  that  we  are  going  to  have  more  of  eternity  than  we  have  now  . 
This  *  going '  of  his  is  like  that  of  the  auctioneer,  on  which  *  gone  * 
follows  before  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  bid.     So  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  preacher,  instead  of  being  a  living  force,  has  faded  into 
an  emblematic  figure  at  christenings,  weddings,  and  funerals.      Or  it 
he  exercise  any  other  function,  it  is  as  keeper  and  feeder  of  certain 
theologic  dogmas,  which,  when  occasion  oflers,  he  unkennels,  and 
turns  out  '  to  bark  and  bite  as  'tis  their  nature  to,'  whence  that 
reproach  of  odium  theologicnm  has  arisen." 

That  these  sarcasms  of  Lowell's  are  likely  to  rankle  in  many  a 
clerical  bosom,  I  think  very  likely,  and  their  point  unhappily  arisea 
solely  from  their  truth.  The  Gospel  according  to  Tweedledum  is  ffl 
high  controversy  with  that  according  to  Tweedledee ;  and  so  tto 
Sundays  pass  on,  and  "  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed. 

These  truths  have,  I  believe,  sunk  verj^  deeply  into  the  minds  » 
a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  who  have  resolved  that  so  far  as  m 
them  lies,  they  will  roll  ofl*  the  reproach  from  their  own  shoulder 
and  from  those  of  as  many  of  their  brethren  as  acknowledge  tJ 
justice  of  such  strictures  as  the  above.      There  has   arisen,  the 
fore,  a  very  considerable  body  of  clerics  whose  ardent  desire  i 
to  keep  pace  with  the  intellect  of  the  age  instead  of  what  is  or 
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**  witnessing  against  it."  They  are  as  certain  as  any  of  their  lay 
neighbours  can  possibly  be,  that  a  fearless  prosecution  of  truth  from 
wHatever  quarter  it  may  offer  evidence  for  criticism,  is  at  once  their 
high  duty  and  their  noble  privilege.  They  have  awaked  to  realise 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  ministers  to  congregations  of  the  sixth 
or  the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  the  nineteenth ;  and  it  has  dawned 
upon  them  more  and  more  clearly,  that  if  the  pulpit  is  to  have 
power,  the  people  of  the  present  age  cannot  be  fed  with  the  very 
same  food,  similarly  prepared,  which  met  the  wants  of  the  entirely 
different  congregations  of  three  centuries  ago.  To  take  up  the 
Homilies,  or  any  sermons  made  famous  by  their  popularity  two  or 
three  hundred  years  since,  and  to  read  them  before  mixed  congrega- 
tions now,  would  reveal  strikingly  the  gradual  but  complete  change 
of  thought  which  has  passed  over  mankind  since  then.  The  histories 
written  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  are  now  quite  unsuitable  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  youth  as  records  of  "  Modem  Events ; " — ^Waterloo 
and  Scinde,  the  Reform  Bill  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  Plassy  and 
the  great  Indian  Mutiny,  Chartism  and  Free  Trade,  being  all  unre- 
corded, because  not  as  yet  transacted.  And  in  like  manner,  theologians 
or  preachers,  whose  effectiveness  as  living  men  depends  on  their 
keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  thought,  and  holding  the  true  balance 
between  what  is  ever  changing  and  what  is  ever  fixed,  cannot  be 
considered  teachers  of  the  age,  if  in  their  discourses  and  in  their 
conversation,  no  tone  be  taken  from  the  modem  evolutions  of  mind, 
and  if  there  be  no  more  place  found  in  their  sermons  for  the  thought 
of  this  century,  than  in  the  old  histories  mentioned  above  for  the 
transactions  of  our  generation. 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  conduce  to  the  conclusion,  now 
fairly  arrived  at  by  many  clergymen,  that  their  duty  is  to  throw 
overboard  that  rigidity  which  doggedly  adheres  to  every  ancient 
precedent,  which  still  interprets  Genesis  as  though  Lyell  and 
Murchison  had  never  turned  the  pages  of  the  rocks  to  force  science 
to  come  in  as  a  corrector  of  theology.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty  no  trifling  difficulties  stop  their  path  and  threaten  their  posi- 
tion and  their  influence  from  various  quarters.  To  the  consideration 
of  some  of  these  difficulties  I  proceed  to  address  myself.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  that  the  clergy  who  read  and  think 
not  only  desire  for  Truth's  sake,  but  are  actually  compelled  by  sheer 
force  of  conviction,  to  alter  some  of  their  early  views,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  what  they  now  honestly  believe  to  be  the 
iBLcts  of  modern  science  and  philosophy.  Some,  indeed,  timorous 
and  dreading  consequences,  close  their  study  doors,  bar  their  windows, 
and  lighting  the  old  rushlight  as  in  their  college  days,  pore  over 
their  Henry  and  Scott,  and  solve  their  difficulties  out  of  Calmet, 
^''^fll^gly  ignoring  all   that  the   teeming   thought  of  the  age  has 
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written  since.  These  are  to  be  pitied  and  indulged.  They  w31 
indeed  fight  out  their  little  battle,  and  do  their  good  before  they 
die,  and  be  missed  firom  the  cottage  fireside,  and  the  ingle  node ;  but 
•not  from  life's  arena,  not  from  the  school  of  iaruth. 

We  would  rather  face  the  difficulties  than  shun  themu  But  kt 
not  the  layman  whose  conclusions  are  arrived  at  without  one  clash  with 
e!zpediency  deem  us  morbid  or  absurd  because  we  do  not  mah  to  new 
opinions  in  a  moment,  and  teach  from  the  pulpit  with  dogged  un- 
concern new  truths  which  shall  overset  the  prejudices  of  throe 
quarters  of  our  audiences,  and  empty  our  churches  in  a  montiL 

Our  position  is  rendered  difficult  in  several  ways.  They  may 
perhaps  be  summed  up  under  the  heads  of  difficulties  from  the 
religious  world ;  difficulties  from  the  side  of  the  educated  laity ';  And 
difficulties  from  our  position  as  accredited  teachers  of  a  certain  Church 
whicli  is  founded  on  a  large  body  of  dogmaa  formaUy  adopted  in 
its  docxmLents.     These  difficulties  I  shall  take  up  in  order. 

I.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  most  serious  of  them  is  that 
from  our  position  in  the  religious  world.    Hie  laity,  bound  by 
such  shackles,  and  committed  to  nothing,  may  not  undea»tand  us 
but  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  clergymen  will  fed  the  tnih  o£  tii^^ 
words  I  write.    We  are,  after  all,  not  merely  searchers  after  afartraGLi 
truth ;  we  are  not  men  who  may  in  our  studies  pursue  the  ocj»y 
goddess  and  play  with  her  as  we  please.    We  are  placed  in  a  verj 
real  and  practical  position.     Our  bread,  indeed,  does  not  depend,  or 
seldom  does,  on  our  popularity  or  influence.    We  are  not  tbe  slantf 
of  Salem  Chapel,  Ve  are  ministers  of  a  Church  which  is  not  mndar  ^ 
authorised  dictation  of  greengrocers  and  buttermen.    But  we  live  to<l0 
good  to  others ;  it  were  better  for  us  to  throw  up  our  cominiaBkiiL  ilto- 
gether  than  that  we  should  be  suspected,  distrusted,  and  aToided.    Jl<ir 
i»  this  a  personal  question  concerning  only  our  own  comfort  and  feKt 
We  might  derive  the  cheap  glories  of  an  intellectual  martyrdom  6<a0 
a  callous  resistance  to  our  people's  ideas  and  from  the  propoasdiBg 
of  shocking  novelties  from  the  pulpit.    But  we  shun  this  penoB^ 
side  of  the  question  altogether,  and  rather  ask,  how  oan  we  st  oi^ 
vpeak  that  which  we  feel  now  to  be  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  tio^ 
retain  that  influence  which  is  necessary  to  our  life-work  over  floob 
which  hold  with  a  grasp  of  steel  to  prejudices  which  they  have  »>*' 
hibed  with  their  mother's  milkP     How  can  we  deal  with  tltf^ 
majority  of  our  people  whose  welfare  we  are  entrusted  with,  «ad  y«* 
who  are  not  to  be  reached  by  argument,  nor  won  by  truth  if  it  I* 
new?    More  than  this,  how  are  we  to  retain  this  our  m&v/it^ 
(which,  be  it  remembered,  is  one  of  the  leading  aims  of  our  lifc  ^ 
profession,  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of  our  usefulness)  over  tk^ 
quiet  and  imostentatious  of  our  flock  when  we  are  certain  by  <f^ 
changed  voices  to  scare  a  vast  and  chattering  crowd  who  will  ^ 
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Siacori  tor  us  among  the  peaceably  disposed  ?  For  in  every  place 
there  are  some  self-constituted  leaders  of  religious  opinion,  who  are 
aocostomed  to  require  obedience  to  whatever  they  may  say,  and  who 
will  make  the  circuit  of  our  parishes  in  a  week,  spoiling  our  work 
even  among  humble  persons,  who,  but  for  these,  would  have  adopted 
the  views  of  the  teacher  whom  they  loved  without  perceiving  for 
tfaemsehres  that  there  was  anything  strange  or  new  in  them.  These 
agitatoTB  are  Prejudice's  police,  and  are  foimd  everywhere.  They 
tfprkig  the  rattle  at  the  first  sound  of  '^  heresy,"  and,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  set  a  pari^  by  the  ears  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

I  can  imagine  the  smile  of  disdain  with  which  some  may  say, — 
TbiA  IB  childish  alarm ;  why  care  for  these  old  women,  why  make  the 
least  reference  to  these  alarmists,  these  sowers  of  discord  ?  Let  them 
do  ibeir  worst,  and  do  you  your  duty.  Theoretically  we  entirely 
agiee  with  the  criticism.  In  our  studies  and  in  our  private  walks 
we  completely  share  such  views.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  we 
axe  not  permitted  to  live  independently  of  all  social  opinions— one  of 
our  great  sources  of  influence  is  to  '^  have  a  good  report  of  all  men." 
We  afe  under  no  silly  fear  of  our  female  dogmatists,  or  of  the  general 
eooncil  of  the  tea-table,  but  whatever  we  do  we  must  not  forfeit  that 
nfluence  over  the  thoughts  of  men  which  alone  enables  us  to  exercise 
cor  ministry  with  the  least  prospect  of  success  amongst  the  discou- 
Tagements  of  modem  and  artificial  society. 

^Dieire  are  **  grooves  "  of  thought  and  standard  forms  of  religious 
teaching,  and  so  long  as  we  keep  to  these  all  is  smooth  and  easy. 
But  if  we  quit  them  the  shock  ^  may  be  compared  to  an  engine  going 
off  the  line ;  it  drags  others  after  it  peU-mell,  and  the  survivors  will 
never  eommit  themselves  to  such  leading  again. 

Li  the  &oe  of  all  this,  let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
every  elergyman  mounts  his  pulpit  with  conscious  pride,  and  takes 
on  nxward  deUght  in  the  task  of  instructing  his  flock  whether  they 

(1)  It  is  my  finn  belief  that  it  is  by  training,  and  not  by  shocking,  that  we  shall 
erentually  attain  the  good  end  we  seek.  The  Laureate  caught  the  tme  idea  and 
'expromed  it  hacppily  when  he  wrote  :•— 

"  Oh,  thou  who  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  have  reached  a  purer  air, 
Whose  iuUi  has  centre  everywhere, 
Nor  caxes  to  link  itself  to  form, 

"  Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views, 
Nor  thou,  with  shadowy  thought,  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

'*  Her  faith  through  forms  is  pure  as  thine, 
Her  hands  are  readier  unto  good. 
0  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine !  '* 
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will  or  no.  His  Scylla  is  the  self-contempt  which  he  feeU  if.  he  hu 
added  nothing  to  his  people's  knowledge  or  grasp  of  truth.  •  Hii 
Charybdis  is  the  fear  that  both  he  and  his  messa^ge  maj  be  despjied 
and  trampled  iinder  foot  if,  in  endeavouring  to  lead  his  people  on,  hk 
words  clash  with  popular  opinion  and  suggest  the  &Ilacy  of  1^ 
system  that  the  people  love.  There  is,  therefore,  foiuod  many  a  ma^ 
ordained  years  ago  who,  in  the  ^iew  of  all  these  circumstances,  would 
fain  have  his  orders  cancelled  or  suspended  for  a  while  that  he  .mi^ 
in  quiet  and  free  from  the  disturbing  bia3  of  popular  seatimcBli 
pursue  those  questions  which  are  rising  in  his  mind  into  such  im-. 
portance.  He  is  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  reflects  how  muoh  lie- 
must  say,  if  he  desires  influence,  which  he  only  partially  beIie¥eL 
He  is  ashamed  of  his  old  dogmatic  disoourses ;  asfaAmed  qf.tbi 
weakness  of  his  juvenile  mind  when  at  the  tender  age  of  tv^sitf- 
three  he  imagined  that  he  had  so  solved  all  the  knotty  questicRM  of 
divinity  as  to  be  able  ex  aninw  to  declare,  for  all  future  yeaia^.lu» 
assent  to  the  body  of  theology  drawn  up  in  the  Thirty-nine  .^^xtiplea. 

It  is  no  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  preacher  mm^ 
times  wishes  heartily  that  he  were  not  required  by  his  socdal  poiitioB 
to  be  a  teacher  of  the  multitude.  He  often,  longs  for  the  old  days 
when  clergjTnen  were  chiefly  students,  and  when  at .  least  tke 
laity  were  not  so  skilled  in  popular  theology  as  to  be  critics.. of  hia 
discourse,  and  able  to  detect  the  flaw  of  a  single  letter  with  all  the 
skill  of  an  experienced  reader  of  proofs.  The  function  of  preaohiA^ 
becomes  often  odious ;  and  when  we  see  in  la}Tne£n's  writingi 
witty  and  telling  things  against  our  sermons,  Ave  say  to  purtelFes^ 
little  they  know  how  we  ourselves  are  ashamed  of  them,  little  tikey 
imagine  the  contempt  with  which  we  often  regard  ourselves  wheD« 
forced  to  be  teachers,  we  feel  the  deep  and  ardent  longing  to. be 
but  learners  still,  and  to  be  allowed  to  throw  all  dogma  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  imtil,  at  least,  we  should  have  time  to  search  ifc 
foundations  to  the  very  bottom.  It  is  not  laziness  which  leads  w 
thus  to  hate  the  preacher's  art,  the  facility  has  become  too  fatal  «f : 
writing  the  old  sentences  with  just  variation  enough  to  fit  them  to 
each  new  text.  We  have  "  skdetons  "  to  clothe  with  flesh,,  if  we 
please,  w^e  have  "  legible  MS/'  sermons  advertised  for  our  uiae,  wliiok 
do  but  need  to  be  glanced  over  in  the  vestry  room  preparatory  to  being 
fulminated  from  the  pulpit.  Our  tongues  are  up  to  the  art  of  exteia- 
porising  the  pabulum  which  satisfies  those  of  our  people  who  miatabft 
fluency  for  intellect  and  hold  grand  words  to  be  eufiicient  evidenee 
of  magnificent  thoughts.  Our  difficulty  is  not  the  trouble,  but  the  . 
self-abasement.  "VVe  could  please  others  well  enough,  but  we  cannot 
please  ourselves.  And,  therefore,  we  would  fain  be  silent.  And  fliii 
we  cannot  be. 

Such  are  some  of  our  difficulties  arising  from  the  quarter  of  ;tib0- 
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neligious  public.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  description  of  them 
might  be  indefinitely  extended. 

II.  The  difficulties  which   proceed  from  the  quarter  [of  the  edu- 
cated laity  are  of  an  entirely  different  character.     There  are  many 
parishes  in  which  a  fair  proportion  of  the  people  may  be  thus  classed, 
and  the  clergyman  who  thinks  for  himself  is  not  always  placed  in 
m  easy  position  with  regard  to  them.      If  he  be  dogmatic,  these 
persons  set  it  down  either  to   ignorant  bigotry  or  to   professional 
obligation.     He  meets  the  rationalistic  layman,  and  if  he  speaks  to 
such  a  man  of  the  positive  side  of  religion,  the  historical  aspect  of 
Ohristianity,  the  objective  truth   of  the  Creed,   the   layman,   if  he 
attends    at   all,  passes  this  by  as  the   exhibition  of  the   professed 
theologian's  "  Shop !  "      With  the   most  sincere  conviction  of  the 
objective  verity  of  the  religion  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  it  is  hard 
to  induce  such  a  hearer,  or  such  hearers  if  in  masses,  to  distinguish 
between  this  honest  conviction  and  the  prejudice  of  habit,  education, 
or  clerical  "  cant."     And  thus  the  clergyman  is  at  a  disadvantage 
by  reason  of  his  cloth,  in  inducing  his  lay  friend  to  listen  to  what 
may  be  said  on  the  positive  side,  which  he  would  not  labour  under  if 
the  white  tie,  and  the  calling  which  it  symbolises,  were  abandoned. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cleric  exhibits  a  sympathy  with  many  of 
the  new  views  expounded  for  him  by  the  lajTnan,  the  latter  assumes 
too  rashly  that  his  clergyman  is  ready  to  go  the  whole  way  vdth 
him,  which  may  not  be  the  case,  and  which  the  clergj'^man  would  be 
sorry  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  case ;    and  this  often  tends  to 
make  him   cloak  his  real   opinions,   lest  the  extreme  opponent   of 
historic  religion  should  falsely  assume  that  he  had  a  hearty  sym- 
pathiser and  disciple  in  the  clergyman.^     Every  candid  mind  will 
readily  perceive  the  dilemma  into  which  this  plunges  us.      We  wish 
to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  due  use  of  reason,  within  those  limits 
which  we  sincerely  believe  the  evidence  of  Revelation  imposes ;  and 
we  are  on  the  one  hand  liable  to  be  accused  of  a  merely  professional 
love  of  dogma,  and  on  the  other  are  claimed  as  disciples  of  a  school 

(1)  "There  may  often  be  great  indifference  to  any  church,  or  great  dissatisfaction. 
with  it,  amongst  its  members ;  but  then  people  say  to  themselves,  if  we  touch  this  or 
that  thing  which  we  disapprove  of,  we  do  not  know  what  harm  we  may  be  doing  to 
people  of  less  insight  or  less  caution  than  ourselves ;  and  so  they  go  on  (playing  at 
being  orthodox),  content  with  a  very  rude  attempt  indeed  at  communion  in  spiritual 
matters,  provided  they  do  not,  as  they  say,  unsettle  their  neighbours.  There  is  some- 
thing good  and  humble  in  this,  there  is  also  something  of  indifference :  if  our  ancestors 
had  idways  been  content  with  silent  protests  against  the  things  they  disapproved  of 
we  might  now  have  been  in  a  worse  position  than  we  are."  ("  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude,'* p.  227.)  "  Our  social  tj-ranny  roots  out  no  opinions,  but  induces  men  to  disguise 
them,  or  to  abstain  from  any  active  measures  for  their  diffusion.  And  thus  is  kept  up 
a  state  of  things  very  satisfactory  to  some  minds,  because  without  the  unpleasant  task 
of  punishing  an^-body,  it  maintains  all  prevailing  opinions  outwardly  undisturbed. 
But  the  price  paid  for  this  intellectual  peace  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  entire  moral  courago 
of  the  hmnan  race."    (Mill  on  Liberty.) 

VOL.    IV.  M   M 
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if  only  sonxe  of  its  conclusions  appear  tq  us  to  be  gopd.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases  wc  lose  the  influence  which  we  should  Jiave  were  we 
laymen ;  in  the  second,  we  are  falsely  supposed  to  be  adding  what- 
ever weight  our  social  standing^our  character^  and  our  education  may 
be  believed  to  give,  to  creeds  or  non-creeds,  whenever  we  see  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  blended  with  exaggerations  and  undue  neglect  of 
evidenpes. 

It  thus  appear^  that  an  ordained  clergyman  stands  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  He  can  never  hope  to 
exercise  among  educated  laymen  the  amount  of  influence  which  he 
might  possess,  if  his  belief  in  certain  dogmas,  which  he  regards  as 
proved,  wqre  imtainted  by  the  suspicion  of  professional  prejudice.  1 
.need  not  pursue  further  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  as  1 
desire  to  glance  rapidly  before  concluding  at  some  kindred  difficnlties 
which  proceed  from  the  subscription  to  dogmas  drawn  up  years  ago 
as  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  England. 

III.  This  is  the  third  source  of  a  thinking  clergyman's  difficulties. 
Both  the  nature  of  some  of  those  dogmatic  expressions  which  he  finds 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  having  subscribed  to 
them^  apart  frpm  their  own  merits,  arise  as  difficulties.     In  the  first 
place,  as  I  have  before  said,  it  seems  too  much  to  expect  that  a  raw 
youth  of  three-and-twenty  ahould  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
positive  theology,  much  more  to  abstract  truth  and  philosophy,  to 
enable  him  to  commit  himself  securely  for  life  to  a  large  body  of 
divinity  drawn  up  in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  hundreds  of  yean 
aga     It  is  inevitable  that  the  mind,  if  free,  w3l  change  after  that 
age.     And,  in  this  case,  what  is  to  be  done  ?    None  can  avoid  seeing 
that  many  clergymen  are  thus  placed  in  the  false  position  of  teaching 
by  the  rules  of  their  Church  opinions  some  of  which  they  no  longer 
heartily  hold^  and  yet  which  do  not  seem  to  justify  them  in  separating 
from  the  communion  which  they  love.     There  are    dogmas  in  the 
Prayer  Book  and  in  the  Articles  which  no  longer  hold  in  their  grasp 
the  minds  of  reflecting  men.     But  these  all  clergymen  are  supposed 
to  hold  because  years  ago  they  declared  that  they  did  so.     So  muck 
for  the  nature  of  the  teaching  to  which  we  are  committed.    But  in 
these  days  more  difficulty  still  arises,  from  the  very  fact  of  being 
committed,  or  being  supposed  to  be  committed,  to  certain  conclusions- 
It  is  said,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  justice,  that  it  is  impossible  that « 
person  paid  for  upholding  a  fixed  dogmatic  system  should  ever  become 
a  true  guide  for  independent  men.      IIow  can  the  laity  be  led  br  the 
clergy,  when  the  former  are  free  and  the  latter  bound  ?    How  can 
soldiers  in  good  marching  order  be  led  by  officers  in  shackles,  o^ 
carrying  hea\y  loads  ?     And  it  is  said  that  in  order  to  place  tk 
clergy  in  their  true  position  as  guides  of  the  age  in  religious  matteis. 
it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  them  altogether  unshackled,  and  onv 
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require  that  tbey  Bhould  devote  themselyes  to  the  pursuit  and  expo- 
sition of  religious  truth. 

On  one  side  this  is  very  well  said.  But  on  the  other  it  mtist  be 
'remembered  that  a  church  without  principles  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  that  no  association  is  assembled  on  mere  abstract  principles 
broad  as  the  uaiverse ;  and  that  it  is  not  too  much  that  a  church, 
ibundcd  for  the  maintenance  of  a  revealed  religion,  should  require  of 
its  officers  some  pledge  that  they  will  teach  the  truths  for  the  support 
of  which  they  receive  her  pay. 

This  opens  a  very  wide  question,  and  there  is  not  space  left  to 
.  discuss  it  in  this  paper.  The  case  seems 'to  me  to  stand  thus  :  We 
'  clergy  are  at  once  the  teachers  of  religion,  and  of  a  religion.  We  are 
supposed  both  to  be  impartial  and  partial,  prejudiced  and  unprejudiced. 
It  is  desirable  that  we  should  be  both,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  be  both  in  the  severest  sense.  We  cannot  fulfil  the  two 
funotions  completely  of  walking  shoulder^  shoulder  with  the  sceptical 
and  honest  inquirer  of  our  day,  and  at  the  same  time  of  representing 
and  upholding  a  system  of  religion,  much  of  which  lies  in  dogma, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  which  demands  firm  belief  in  some  historic 
verities.  But  the  adjfnission  that  we  cannot  do  all  things  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  contentedly,  sit  down  under  the  accusation  of  being 
supposed  unable  to  do  anji)hing.  I  trust  all  men  must  perceive  that 
we  have  in  the  ranks  of  our  clergy  many  stalwart  souls  whose  grasp 
on  CSiristian  verity  is  not  merely  political,  and  who  would  continue  to 
believe,  and  if  possible  to  teach,  just  as  they  now  do,  were  the 
foundations  of  the  National  Church  cast  into  the  sea.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  some  who  are  fond  of  saying,  "  We  will  not  listen  to  men 
whose  hands  arc  tied,"  will  believe  that  there  arc  hundreds  who  hold 
and  teach  as  they  do,  not  because  they  belong  to  the  Church,  but  who 
■"  belong  to  the  Church  because  they  hold  what  she  holds,  and  desire  an 
authorised  position  of  teaching  what  she  and  they  love  in  common. 

And  further  it  seems  desirable  that  it  should  be  fully  undei-stood 
that  the  clergy  do  not  consider  ilieir  hands  to  be  tied.  *'  Woe  to  the 
Church  of  England/'  says  well  the  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  "  if  it  shall 
ever  be  generally  believed  that  the  clergy  work  in  fetters,  and  will 
not,  or  dare  not,  search  freely  after  truth — nay,  for  even  this  has 
been  insinuated,  that  they  teach  for  doctrine  what  they  do  not 
believe.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  of  that  abuse 
of  private  judgment  which  we  sometimes  see  and  lament,  if  it  tends 
to  suppress  its  due  exercise,  or  if  it  makes  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  even  suspected  of  intending  to  stifle  the  due  discharge  of  that 
sacred  duty  by  themselves  and  others."  * 

I  claim  for  myself  and  others  therefore  the  right  to  say  that  we  do 
not  consider  ourselves  so  boimd  by  any  bygone  declaration  of  belief 

(1)  Sermon  on  Liberty  of  Private  Judgment.    Oxford.     1864. 
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as  to  oblige  us  to  stifle  all  opinions  wliich  seem  to  conflict  with 
ancient  expressions  of  faith,  much  more  witK  popular  interpretations 
of  them.  And  yet  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  recent  changes 
which  have  been  efiected  in  the  form  of  clerical  subscription  *  k/eett 
to  leave  future  geherationiS  of  our  clergy  more  free  to  cipfew 
dissent  frotn  particular  passages  of  the  accredited  ^documents  bf'ffife 
Church  than  we  are  now.  It  seems  to  mc,  and  to  others  -with  whtim 
I  have  frequently  spoken,  that  care  should  be  taken:  to  dttti^'iK^ 
line  between  necessary  and  imneccssary  truths;  andwlientbe'drawittg 
of  that  line  seems  to  open  the  whole  question  at  isisue  between  belirf 
and  unbelief,  to  seek  to  place  it  where  the  c6iis6nt  of  all  agibs  of 'ti^ 
Church  has  placed  it,  and  to  avoid  entering  iriio  partictilats' which 
do  but  exclude  useful  and  siricere  men,  while  they  form  little  orifto 
safeguard  against  the  subtle  efibrts  to  undermiiie  the<])httrch  whtdi 
may  be  made  by  some.  :  '  '     ji 

Far    from  joining  in   the   popular  outcry  that   the   clergy  tre 
often  untrue  to  their  principles  in  advocating  the  claims  6f nwderft 
science,  I  here  conclude  with  a  hearty  congratulation  that  tli^'Churcn 
of  England  now  has  so  many  fearless  men  who  will  not  be  sh^cklei 
by  prejudice  or  silenced  by  any  popular  outcrj\     Let  them  be  unit eJ 
in  resisting  the  leading  of  intolerant  and  narrow-minded  agitafon.' 
Let  them  seek  gently  to  lead,  not  loudly  to  denounce,  and  audaciotuly 
to  defy.     "  He  may  be  considered  a  happy  controversialist,"  says 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  ^*  who  removes  vast  masses  of  error  ^-ithoot 
shocking  vast«masses  of  prejudice.''    Let  this  be  taken  as  a  maxitn  bjr 
our  independent  clergy.     Let  them  train  the  young  in  less  dogmatic 
belief  in  disputed  matters,  that  the  next  generation  may  have  fcTrer 
intellectual  obstacles  to  faith  and  truth  than  burs  ;  and  let  them  be 
assured  that  all  truth  is  one,  and   that  it  is  better  to  follow  tie 
guidance  of  evidence  whether  it  proceeds  from  science,  philosopliT; 
or  history,  than  to  be  blindly  obedient  to  precedent  on  the  one  hand; 
or  rashly  intolerant  of  dogma  on  the  other. 

G.  R.  Ww-yR. 
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^^jiE^,\?r^,  ^..twe;  wbe^  Providence  entriiated.  the  government  of 
^^i^e  ^u^-ppe^  inatipns,  two  of  them  amo^g8t  the  foremost,  to  three 
yj9P^^.wh,QS^,Qljiar  adventures  have  afforded  an 

^^ifpsl^^u^t^ile.iptereat  to  posterity.  Each  acquired  a  certain,  fixed 
^^ijdi^palreputf  :  Catherine  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  Jlepublic, 
'^jjfp/;i^ed,  over  France,  and  Mary  the  French  Dauphiness,  who  tried 
^;^^le  pyp^  JSqotland,  hacl  the  advantage  of  the  fayouf  of  the  powerful 
(^ijLirph  withj  whose  objects  they  appeared  to  be  identified ;  and 
]^?p^ejlJi  the;l;i^K-WelshwQ;^^  who  ruled  over  England,  established 
^ij|p,d  j^et&in^,  a  fiwe  of  courageous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
fpji^try'  aha  gpyemed,  which  assured  a  favourable  interpretation, 
not  only  to  her  public,  but  her  private  life.  But  historical  criticism, 
'y^cb.  iathe  main  literary  achievement  of  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
^3;f^p4^y  disturbing  this  and  many  otl^er  traditionary  assumptions. 
^^)f erinp  turpa  out  to  have  been  by  no  means  so  submissive  a  daughter 
fjr,[|tqme  as  sbe  seemed,  but  an  imscrupulous  politician,  who  played 
"^t^.  jeligious  factions  as.  she  would  with  ohessmon,  and  who  would 
l^l^ye  little  qared,  ^  leave  France  Huguenote,  if,  by  so  doing,  she 
flj^^ed  the  entire  ppwer  over  it  to  herself  and  her  children.  Elizabeth, 
^t^ding  godmother  to  the  son  of  Charles  IX.  a  few  weeks  after  the 
l^piijkte-Bartiiqle^ii,  and  starving  Leicester's  defence  of  the  Protestants 
i^)tl)u^  Low-Countries,  shows  much  more  of  what,  with  an  audacity  of 
^ippl^aiaatical  anachronism,  might  be  designated  Puseyism,  than  of  the 
^p^ii  of  the  Beformation ;  and  in  her  persecution  of  the  Scotch  Queen, 
ijtjis  jcJLe^rly  the  Successor  and  not  the  Catholic  that  is  the  enemy  of 
JjOT  p^aQ^*  As  the  investigation  goes  on,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
ohjserve  whether  Mary  preserves  her  religious  integrity  better  than 
1^  sister-queens ;  and  hitherto  she  has  certainly  done  so.  Granting 
her  this  single  merit,  her  story  becomes  worse  the  more  we  know  of  it ; 
and  if,  instead  of  flying  to  England,  where,  in  the  fine  words  of  her 
lady^s  epitaph,  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp, 

'*  Soror  sororem, 
Regina  Heginom, 
Hospes  Hospitem. 
Trucidavit," 

she  had  been  brought  to  trial  for  Damley's  death  or  perished  in  a  civil 
tumult,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  pity  or  even  the  mercy  of  the 
future  world  would  ever  have  been  lavished  on  her.  Had  she  indeed 
remained  in  France,  and  lived  out  her  life  among  the  intrigues  and 
amoiirs  and  occasional  blood-shedding  of  the  French  court,  her  un- 
doubted cleverness  and  general  kindliness  of  disposition  to  those  about 
her  would  probably  have  given  her  a  good  pre-eminence  amid  so  much 

(1)  Chastblabd  :    a   Tbaoedy.     By  Algernon    Charles   Swinburne.      Edward 
Hozon  and  Co. 
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evil ;  but  cast  a&  she  was  by  a  strange  destiny  among  the;  brutal  Tipleace^  • 
and  nngenialr  wtnes^  of  tiifi  Sootitish  nobility  9iid  .p^oplOj  dhe  thad  tp[ 
depend  for  the  pleaflures  and  seonrity  of  her  daily  life  on  npthing  h^^. 
the  Mseneaa  irhiehy  as  appearo  from  the  lastseveliMiimsi  cif  thf^char, 
raoter  of  ELlzabethy  ytbs  regarded  almost  m  the  right  aod  pKiT;Ue^xtC: 
royal  naturesy^-^niaintaining,  aa  best  she  could^^  the  one  siaeeriity  .of, 
bar  reUgiouA  eonvictians^  whidii  itself  was  more,  odious.  ,ta  thei  natifML 
she  govemod  than  any  fraudulent  habit  or  yicious  propanai^y. 

It  is  this  epiaode  of  France  in  Scotland,  that  Mu  Swioboix^.hm^ 
taken  for  the  framework  of  his  new  drama.    The  cliief  imudeAta;  of , 
the  adventure  of  Sieur  Pierre  de  Boacovel  de  Chaatelard  ai!ei  J3|Ut^. 
by  Srant6m6,  ajid  mare  at  length  by  Labo«ireur>  in.  hxA  '^  Adriitiin^^. 
aux   Momoires  de    Oastlenam"      Chaat^rd  waa  a  gentlexuui  .at^, 
Daxxptdaj,  of  much  aGcompIishment,   and  of  liitcoury  protensioEK 
indeed,  says  the  chronicler,  ^^  il  parlait  tres  bien  et  BU9ttait  pan;  -eeiii. 
des  mieux,  et  m^e  en  rime,  aussi  bien  que  gontiUipximie  i^  Frwcx^; 
usait  d'xqie  Poosie  fort  douoe  et  gentille  en.  oayalier*"  His^knowladgQ 
of  Italian  brought  him  great  &YOur  with  the.  new  dynaaty,  adidlMli. 
translation  of  a  poem  beginning  "Che  giovet  posseder  c^ttodee  Be^'!; 
was  very  popular ;  but  his  works  seem  never  to  have  been.  coUectedp-- 
^^ jamaos  elles  n'ont  este  imprim/ees  quo j'aye  vu."   Laboui^eur  gives  W» 
poem,  a  sort  of  lament  at  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  which  he  W»J' 
or  may  not  have  written  to  Queen  Mary,  but  whiah  certainly  kaTai' 
no  regret  at  the  obscurity  into  which  hia  worka  hava:.£imeii»..  He 
was  the  nephew  of  the  great  Bayard,  whom  he  resembled  in  Skguio, 
"  Moyenne,  et  tres  telle,  et  maigreline ; "  but  it  is  not  reccMrded  whethec 
he  went  to  Scotland  accid^itaUy,  being  in  the  suite  of  the  Gonestahb 
de  Bammville,  who  accompanied  the  Queen,  or  whether  there  had 
been  any  previous  acquaintance.     It  is  probable  that  there  had  not^ 
for  he  returned  with  his  master  to  France,  "  fort  fasche  et  d^sesp^ 
d'abandonner  si  bel  objet/'    But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  porpoei 
of  his  second  visit ;  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  found  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up  :  the  offence  was  repeatej^  i^ 
was  arrested,  condemned,  and  beheaded :  on  his  passage  to  Hie  soif* 
fold  he  read  the  "Hymn  de  la  Mort,"  for  he  was  "de  la  ReligiW 
that  is,  not  a  Catholic ;  and  his  last  words  were,  "  Adieu !  la  plus 
belle  et  la  plus  cruelle  princcsse  du  monde."     When  after  all  these 
wretched  years  of  himibled  jiride,  baffled  conspiracy,  and  joyless  exik> 
Mary  came  to  a  similar  death,  Brantome  says  he  heard  many  persons 
in  Franco  say,  "  It  was  the  Divine  justice  for  the  fate  of  Chastelaitl 
Frenchmen  could  forgive  her,  perhaps  approve,  her  plottings  against 
the  crown  and  life  of  Elizabeth,  but  deemed  her  justly  punished  for 
having  given  up  her  lover  to  the  hard  justice  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  materials  for  a  true  tragedy  in  this  story  of  a  wii 
passion  and  a  just  catastrophe ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne  has  thought  it 
adapted  for  a  drama  of  character,  and  as  such  it  ofiera  some  Biatitf 
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t&t tttHiiSa&y  hbih  a»  to  the  sd^ctknand  titJactsiii^  aabject. 

Ttie  Ihitttatfeal'  tomplicatio&s  and  intepests  that  have  eiaewhaF^  made 
Qtieb]^  llaty  so  faToiiritd  a  figure  in  dramatic  compoaitkxiiy  are  here 
set  ^Sii^,  and  she  appears  in  the  singleness  of  the  &lse  and  attractive 
fvknBttnhood  that  the  worst  cdrcnnurtanoes  of  that  time  oould  produce 
and  edacate.  Her  least  fitvourable  delineators  have  hitherto  admitted 
a  bold,  if  not  magnanimoas,  side  to  her  character;  but,  while  there  ia 
no  actual  record  of  her  having  risked  herself  in  any  way  to  rescue 
her  adventurous  adorer,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  even  imagined  any  such 
supposition  necessary  for  his  portraiture.  He^  indeed,  is  not  satisfied 
with  despoiling  her  of  whatever  heroism  may  still  hang  about  her 
name,  but  seems  advisedly  to  have  set  about  devising  the  most 
detestable  part  a  woman  could  play,  and  assigning  it  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  He  might  have  remembered  that  historic  fiction  has  its  fair 
conditions  of  probability,  and  that  where  any  sense  of  travesty  is 
indticed  the  dignity  of  the  pece  loses  rather  than  gains  by  the 
notoriety  of  the  impersonation.  A  great  name  is  the  property  of 
mankind.  The  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  "  Chastdard,*'  who 
remains  legfitimately  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  poet's  fancy,  and 
over  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  has  cast  a  certain  grandeur,  which  he 
may  not  have  possessed,  but  to  the  repute  of  which  he  is  entitled, 
from  his  persistent  assertion  of  his  own  wanton  guilt  and  of  the 
Queen's  entire  innocence. 

This  limitation  of  the  object  of  the  drama  to  a  dissection  of  excited 
passions  and  calculated  interests  brings  with  it  certain  consequences 
not  wholly  favourable.  The  public  to  which  Mr.  Swinburne  appeals 
will  consist  exclusively  of  those  readers  who  enjoy  a  work  of  art  for 
its  own  sake,  and  who  care  more  for  the  power  of  the  representation 
than  for  any  worth  in  what  is  represented ;  and  these  will  always  be 
few.  Through  these  few,  indeed,  fame  may  be  won,  and  the 
CTidnrance  of  the  work  secured ;  but  there  can  be  no  just  expectation 
of  a  large  and  ready  audience.  A  more  serious  objection  lies  in  the 
ine\dtable  monotony  of  images,  confined  to  the  mere  exhibition  of 
human  emotions,  whether  high  or  low,  spiritual  or  animal,  sensual  or 
religious,  which  the  infinite  varieties  of  lyric  verse  may  mitigate,  but 
which  no  art  of  diction  can  conceal  in  the  form  of  dramatic  repetition. 
By  excluding  from  his  speculation  the  great  world  of  moral  impres- 
sion, the  artist  at  once  diminishes  his  area  of  sympathy  and  his  range 
of  expression. 

Under  these  self-imposed  difficulties,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  produced 
a  poem  which  many  may  dislike  but  which  none  can  contemn,  which 
many  will  lay  down  unread  but  which  few  will  read  once  only.  It 
cannot  be  called  an  advance  upon  "  Atalanta,"  for  it  is  something 
totally  difierent,  except  in  its  disregard  of  conventional  proprieties 
and  its  independence  of  the  poetical  habits  of  the  day.  There  is  the 
same  richness  without  tawdriness  of  language,  the  same  novelty 
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\eithout  strangeness  ;<a£e¥pare88ioii»  the  fiamofjooiitiiiiud.^'fiense  of  the 

indispensable  duty  of  meldiy  m-  verse,  which  *bi4i^of  our  most 

pretentious  poets  either  forget  or  disotvn.'      "/''  '    V'  '^  j^ 

With  the  fair  license  of  poetic  history  Mr«  Swinbumef  transfers  his 

incidents  to  the  moment  of  Mary'e  Hfa  in  which  she  feeh  so  strongly 

the  ijiconveniences  of  her  independent  queenship,  that  she  resolves 

4i)^tHk'e  a  hiisbanid — 

■'-'"""■  *'Alielptomyweakfbot, 

■  •"  i'  .]     .  A  lamp  before  my  faoo,  a  lord  and  iHend 

,..'M  1^;  To  walk  with  me  in  weary  ways,  high  xq> 

Between  the  wind  and  rain  ami  the  hot  son ; " 

•  ■III 

$91^  the  crisis  is;  no  chance  disoovery  of  Chastelard  in  his  mktrecK'e 
j<)h«iQber,  but  his  purposed  presence  there  on  ber  wedding  night,  with 
tlio. fixed  inteniion  to  be  found  and  slain.  The  lover  is  under  no 
-delusion;  from  the  first  he  knows 

•  •  '  **  her  ways  of  loring,  all  of  them : 
il'  .                    A  sweet  scrft  way  the  first  is ;  afterward 

It  hxxmB  Olid  bites  UJkc  fire :  the  end  of  that*s 
Charred  dust,  and  eyelids  bitten  through  with  smoke." 

,At  first  sbe  is  seen  toying  and  dancing  with  bim ;  and  he 
to  her  a  prettier  French  song  than  the  original  Chastelard  peiiia; 
ever  wrote : — 

*^  Apres  iaitt  de  jourSy  aprea  tant  de  phttrs, 
iioi/ez  secourable  a  mon  dme  en  pane, 
Voyez  comme  Avril  fait  V amour  muc  fltura  ; 
Dame  d'amour,  dame  aux  heUes  couleursy 
Ditxi  vans  a  fait  belle.  Amour  vouafait  reine, 

'*  RionSy  j'e  t^eii  prie  ;  aimonSy  je  h  veux, 
Le  teinpB  fuit  et  rit  et  ne  revient  guere 
Pour  baiser  le  bout  de  tes  blonds  chevcuXj 
Pour  baiser  tes  cilSy  ta  bouche  et  tes  year. ; 
L* amour  n'a  qu'unjotir  aupres  d^  sa  mere.** 

Damley  and  the  lords  look   on   suspiciously,  and   Randolph,  tie 

Englishman,  remarks — 

**  She  is  over  fair 
To  be  so  sweet  and  hurt  not." 

And  the  scene  ends  with  the  lover's  answer  to  tho  Queen's  demand 
to  Chastelard  whether  he  thinks  that 

*'  Love  still  lives  after  life  in  any  man  ?" 

Chastelard,  Most  sweet  queen. 

They  say  men  dying  remember,  with  sharp  joy, 
And  rapid  reluctation  of  desire. 

Some  old  thing,  some  swift  breath  of  wind,  some  word. 
Some  sword-stroke  or  dead  lute-strain,  some  lost  sight, 
Some  sea-blossom  stripped  to  the  sun  and  burned 
At  naked  ebb — some  river  flower  that  breathes 
Against  the  stream  like  a  swooned  swimmer's  mouth — 
Some  tear  or  laugh  ere  lij)  and  eye  were  man's — 
Sweet  stings  that  struck  the  blood  in  riding — nay. 


•  if    '  ;■  >  ■ 
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i.  ,,,,    ,,,.     i,,Ai34)die  witJilieartii^faoosbT^tfft^toniit, .  .  ,;       i' 
And  know  not  why,  and  "^eep  not ;  it  mar,  be    . 
Men  sbaljl  hold  love  fasi  always  in  sucH  wise 

>.f  I  r-  I'.V,  i  !  In  fie^  fair  liyes  wHdl^' all  are  iiew  thiiigs  6l6e,  ' 

~/\'^.i>  •  f  And  know  not  why,  and  weep  ridt. 

tt  may  no  iioubt  be  thought  a  superfluous  sjTnpathy  to  complain  cjf 
Mary's  deceit  where  no  ope  is  deceiv^,  or  of  her  treachery  where 
the  victim  is  willingly  betrayed;  and  the  author. probably  desires 
to  contrast  the  Uind  feminine  desire  to  delude,  "with  the  manliness 
which  dallies  with  it,  cind  seems  to  yield  to  it,  but  all  the  time 
^tioderstaiidsi  how  to  laoake  tise  of  it  for  •  its  own  gratifi<mtioilJ  OB«^t 
ilrifi.fiikiTeliyjqiiiestionable  whe&er  sudi ;  a  deyioe  is  not  ratJber '  a 
peychological  puzzle  ithan  a  true  dramatic  situaAioiti,  produoiilgdii 
interest  in  proportion  to  its  ingenuity.  Lord  Byron  somewhei'e 
writes  that  the  defect,  and  it  might  inmost  be  said  the  indecorum,  of 
Lewis's  novel  was,  tha4i  ihe  female  Demon,  was  not  really  in  love  with 
the  Monk  ;  and  the  stoie  impresrito  has  be^ri  made  on  many  a  reader 
of  Mr.  Teimysoti^s  Idyll  of  Vivien.  A  writer  may  go  iar  in  sensuous 
"pktyfolness  without  seriouftly  offending  a  i^und  ptibUc  o^iotij  a6' was 
.-speotL!  ill  ibhe'  ease  df  Thomas  Moore*  j  9ehA  a'  pru^ilt  "^it^hision  froth 
certain  classes  of  readers  is  the  severest  judgment  prbnotitt(ifed  by 
men  of  sense  and  knowledge  on  many  of  the  great  dramatic  connec- 
tions of  the  baser  with  the  better  passions  of  mankind  ;  but  a  wilful 
complicity  of  intellectual  artifice  and  sensuouB  desires  repels  and  shocks 
beyond  the  real  demerits  of  the  artist,  who  may  have  only  intended 
to  concentrate  his  intelligence  on  the  work  of  harmonising  as  skilfidly 
as  he  could  the  various  subtle  elements  of  life  and  character  into  a 
congruous  whole. 

In  the  next  act  the  secret  intent  of  the  Queen  to  get  rid  of  her 
lover  shows  itself  in  a  kind  of  interlude  of  thoughts  of  love  and  death. 
She  telb  him  of  her  fatal  dreams,  of  her  love  of  battle  : — 

"lis  when  the  man  is  held  fast  underground 
They  say  for  sooth  what  manner  of  heart  he  had. 
We  are  alive,  and  cannot  be  well  sure 
If  we  love  much  ot  little :  think  yon  not 
It  were  convenient  one  of  us  should  die  P 

Chastelard,    Madam,  your  speech  is  harsh  to  understand. 

Queen,    Why,  there  could  come  no  change  then ;  one  of  us 
Would  never  need  to  fear  our  love  might  turn 
To  the  sad  thing  that  it  may  grow  to  be. 
I  would  sometimes  all  things  were  dead  asleep 
That  I  have  loved,  all  buried  in  soft  beds 
And  sealed  with  dreams  and  visions,  and  each  dawn 
Sung  to  by  sorrows,  and  all  night  assuaged 
By  short  sweet  kisses  and  by  sweet  long  loves 
For  old  life's  sake,  lest  weeping  overmuch 
Should  wake  them  in  a  strange  new  time,  and  arm 
Memory's  Uind  hand  to  kill  forgetfdlness. 
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Chatiektrd. — Look,  ^u  dream  still,  and  sadly. 

Queen,  SboA,  likdieaik; 

For  such  tilings  died  or  ii^  in  swebi  lonro'^  £ab^, 
And  I  forget  theto  not,  God  help  my  wit  \  ' 

I  would  the  whole  world  were  mado  up  of  sleep 
And  life  not  fashioned  out  of  lies  and  loves. 
Wo  foolwh  women  have  such  tinies,  you  know, 
"When  we  are  weary  or  afiraid  or  siok 
For  perfect  nothing. 

ChagMard  (asid^.  Now  wbuld  on©  he  fidn 

To  know  what  bittiw  or  what  dan^rous^  ffifng 
Sho  thinks  of,  softly  chahng  her  soft  lip. 
She  must  mean  eyil. 

The  "  evil"  soon  shows  itself,  for  Damley  appears,  and  she  acknow- 
ledges him  as  her  future  husband.  The  scene  in  the  Queen's  chamber 
is  yery  beautiful,  but  ingeniously  wicked  as  thi6  rest :  ^e  almost 
wishes  Chastelard  to  escape,  and  is  tempted  by  his  desperation  ahnost 
to  forget  herself  and  her  own  repute,  but  she  remains  the  croeT 
Enchantress.     He  tells  her  at  once  the  meaning  of  his  presence : — 

**  O  my  sweet, 
I  am  come  here  to  take  farewoll  of  lovo 
That  I  have  served,  and  life  that  I  have  lived 
Made  up  of  lovo,  here  in  the  sight  of  yon 
That  all  my  life*s  time  I  loved  more  than  God^ 
"Who  quits  me  thus  with  bitter  death  for  it. 
For  you  well  know  Ihat  I  must  shortiy  die, 
My  Life  being  wound  about  you  as  it  is, 
Who  love  me  not ;  yet  do  not  hate  me,  sweet. 
But  tell  me  wherein  I  came  short  of  love ; 
For  doubtless  I  came  short  of  a  just  love, 
And  fell  in  some  fool's  fault  that  angered  you. 
Now  that  I  talk  men  dig  my  grave  for  me 
Out  in  the  rain,  and  in  a  little  while 
I  shall  be  thrust  in  some  sad  space  of  earth, 
Out  of  your  eyes ;  and  you,  O  you,  my  love, 
A  newly- wedded  lady  fhll  of  nurth 
And  a  queen  girt  wi^  all  good  people^s  love, 
You  shall  be  fair  and  merry  in  all  your  days. 
Is  this  so  much  for  me  to  have  of  you  ? 
Do  but  speak,  sweet :  I  know  these  are  no  words 
A  man  should  say  though  he  were  now  to  die. 
But  I  am  as  a  cluld  for  love,  and  have 
No  strength  at  heart ;  yea,  I  am  afraid  to  die. 
For  the  harsh  dust  will  lie  upon  my  face 
Too  thick  to  see  you  pass.'* 

And  concludes — 

**  It  wore  much  best 
I  should  be  slain.*' 

To  which  she  quickly  replies — 

"  Yea,  best  such  folk  were  slain.*' 

Again  he  prays  her  not  to  weep^  and  she  plays  again  the  same 
game: — 
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^o  team  m  me ;  I  never  shall  weep  mucli,     , 
I  thinkt  izLftUn^ lile;  Ihava w^ipi;irra^..     ,  i 
Sometimes  azul  £or  meiie  pain,  but  fom  Iqve'g.piiy  ^  / 
I  canBot  weep  at.alL    X  wonld  to  God 
Ton  loved  me  leas;  I  give  you  all  X  can •  -...-r 

For  all  this  love  of.yoBXB^  and  y«(k  X am  mre  =        ,  /■ 
I  shall  live  out  the  sosiov  ^£  yoiur  doatibi.  . .  /; 

And  be  glad  afterwards.    Ton  know.X  am  aairy. 
X  should  weep  now ;  fcrgive  me  fax  your  part,. 
God  made  me  hard,  Xtlunk.    AJas^you^see  . 
I  had  fain  been  other  than  X  am. 

>iiwardB,  when  Damley  is  at  tHe  door,  and  Chastelard  has 

«  Eiss  me  jtist  onoe. 
Yon  know  now  all  you  have  to  say.** 

lid  husband  and  the  Maries,  he  proolaims  his  bWn  inadiiess 
nnocence : —  * 

**  Madam,  X  pray  you  say, 
I  am  no  liar ;  you  know  me  what  I  am, 
A  sinful  man  uid  shortly  to  be  slain,. 
That  in  a  simple  insolence  of  love 
Have  stained  with  a  fool's  eyes  your  hilly  hours 
And  with  a  iooVa  words  put,  your  pity  out; 
Nathless  you  know  if  X  be  liac  or  no. 
Wherefore  fi>r  God's  sake  give  me  gzace  to  swear 
(Yea,  for  mine  too)  how  past  all  praise  you  are 
And  stainless  of  all  shame  ;  and  how  all  men 
Xiie,  saying  you  are  not  nu>8t  good  and.  innocent, 

Yea,  the  one  thing  good  as  God." 

«        «        ♦       «        « 

Queen,    X^y  hold  upon  that  man» 
Bear  him  away,  but  see  he  has  no  kurL 

jnceforth  her  main  thought  is  to  have  him  out  of  the  way, 
3  may  be,  without  a  trial,  without  any  poflsibility  of  the  truth 
1 ;  and  whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  his  escape  or  his  death 
little.  Murray  is  slow  to  understand  her  intent,  or  rather 
to  be  so  : — 

Murray,  Come,  come,  be  dear  witk  me ; 

You  bid  me  to  dispatch  him  privily. 

Queen,    God  send  me  sufTerance  !  I  bid  you,  sir  ? 
Nay,  do  not  go  :  what  matter  if  I  did  ? 
Nathless  I  never  bade  you ;  no,  by  God. 
Be  not  so  wroth ;  you  are  my  brother  bom  ; 
Why  do  you  dwell  upon  me  with  such  eyes  ? 
For  love  of  Gt>d  you  should  not  boar  me  hard. 

Murray,    What,  are  you  made  of  flesh  ? 

Queen,  O,  now  I  see 

You  had  rather  lose  your  wits  to  do  me  harm 
Than  keep  sound-  wits  to  help  me. 

Murray,  ■  It  is  right  strange ; 

The  worst  man  living  hath  some  fear,  some  love, 
Holds  somewhat  dear  a  little  lor  lilb's  sake. 


Keeps  fast  to  wiA»  coasapas^ioo,  j .  j9n  hc^y^  noiiJ^  ;»  ,  . 
You  knpw  of  oolihing  ithaX  renwajibrafn^  t^iowd-  ' :  i 
To  make  you  itienior.    X  aauat  day  tjie  jpiaa.?.  .•  ^ ;     ,  n 

Nay,J w4ldoit..  ....,    :.;';.  .•••.■■,:.:::.•-;••.:! 

Quern,         .       - .  ,  Do,  if  j^ube  xiot  mad.     / 

I  am  sorry  forjimj  aiid  ho  must  i}«(^B;d;e.  .  f  / 
I  would  I  wor^  afisured  you  bate  n^e.npt:  v  '  •' 

I  have  no  hjQajrt  to.  elay  liim  ty  oaj^y  wilL  -  -  .  i     / 

I  pray  you  think  not  bitterly  of  me,  .,  :■     ..•     ;         / 
Murray,    Is  it  your  pleasure  such  a  thing  were  done  ? 
'•■:    !'■  '■•'^•■'^  ■'•■QweM.  ■  Teft,''by&o^8b6i!yiBit,  ^t^mly:^'''  '"'■•■•     •  •'  ■  •-' 

Murray  changes  liis  mind  to  her  infinite  vexation,  aiid  she  has  to 
deal  with^Da^ey,  wW  iis  bsn^  on  ,^^  death  and 

shame  ;  so  she  first  triee  to  sftve  him,  m  vwi.  Then/  she  produces 
the  death-warrant,  and  ft^fe,  triranphantly,  whether  Darnley  still 
believes  she  loves  him?  For  a  mbmerit  Darnley  is  satisfied  and 
aibout  to  yields  hut  the  spirit  of  yengeoncc  i^epossesseis  hun^andihe 
forces 'her  t6- sign:— «  i'-  .■■..;..;.;    •- .n  .'••..■•• -^   ,'.    ;*  •!.•■• 

C^ceriJ  '  O,  do  j^otiiMiik  I'h61d  i-ou  off  Wiik  woi^s  f 
"Why,  take iti theb ;  thereis !my< tafadtmling,     ' 
And  here  the  hand  that  you  shall  slay  him  with, 
Tis  a  fair  hand,  a  maiden-coloured  johe : 
I  doubt  yet  li  lias  never  slain  a  man.  '  ' 

You  never  fought  yet  save  for  game,  1  wis. 
-.•I       .  INay,  thankp^ei^ot^  butluuve  it.firom  myaigbl;  ,       ' 

Go  and  make  haste  for  fear  he  bo  got  forth  ; 
It  may  bo  such  a  mai^  is  dangerous ; 
'       '  Who  knows  what  fiiends/h6' hath  P  and  by  my  faitit 

I  doubt  he  hath  eeen  eome  %iitingv  I  xio  fear 
He  hath  fought  «^nd  s^ied  mien's  blood ;  yo  are  wiae^  jdbh 
That  wiU  not  leave  such  dangerous  tjiings  alive ; 
'Twere  well  he  died  the  sooner  for  your  sakes. 
Pray  yt)u  make  ha^ ;  it  is  not  fit  he  live. 

Darnley^    What,  will  you  let  him  die  so  easily  ?  , 

Follbwing  out  the  chain,  she  works  on  Darnley  till  he  says — 

/*  You  do  not  love  Jum. 
'  Wel^ ;  yet  he  ne^d  not  die.     It  were  right  hard 

To  hang  the  fool  because  you  love  hini  not." 

Her  assuiAed  contentment  rouses  his  wrath  anew  ;  and  after  sope 
interesting  by^play,  he  goes  forth  resolute  to  have  the  deed  don^;-^: 

*  *  And  when  the  doing  is  paat, 
I  will  come  hero  and  teach  you  tender  things 
Out  of  my  lovo  till  you  forget  my  wrath."  ' 

She  does  not  seem  lightly  to  forget  it,  as  Darnley  found  in  his  end, 
which  is  thus  foreshadowed : — 

**  I  will  have  blood  back. 
And  wash  them  cool  in  the  hottest  of  his  heart. 
Or  I  will  slay  myself :  I  cannot  tell : 
I  have  given  gold  for  brass,  and  lo  the  pay 
Cleave  to  my  fingers :  there's  no  way  to  mend — 
Not  while  life  stays :  would  God  that  it  were  goQd-j 
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He  carries' Iwffirijrbrinaai'atti&gdb^  *-':  "  "J 

Between  his  teeth.    Lord  God,  mine  heaii  Vi€fl  toU  I  ^- 

Whett  hrivb'I  ddn^  Uitts  sliice  I  was  alive  ?      »    ^'^.^ 

And  these  intitn«B'wiUdeftllMt^iU*«rtiHiki*^;''  '^-  * 

My  oldlovefllftih,'tteid'«i*v6rii^ft«tirldh6lp.  J^  iMr .  //  1 

And  my  wits  gi(ii»,  atid^^V  blitti4  twe  <3f  me,  '»    -^  ■•  ' 

And  all  the  grac^tms 'with  riila:^*'    '    'i  "'  '  '   .  ^.^'  •  ^ 
.i"[   ■•i'"-.'"  ■',>TriT''  n  i^-w'^    r"  - 1/ -fir  "I.I  I  /  .*:  ■  .'       «•>>•»••,  »\\i. 

I  she  rememb^irft  1  it}^^  ftu?  ^Rojbgsrt  Eysil^u^  to 

>ve  Chastelard,  but  Mary  Beaton  tells  her — 

**B[e  would  not  fly-  we  cannot  get  him  forth,   r  ,     '     ,     , 

[|>uM.,  ■  i-And'iittie^itcdfori^b'h'a'gWieeabfliAt'  '"^f-  •.•!-...--.  ;  •>iif]:(l>^ 
7'j!  -,  •  33eiiriiihithiBHW4ciof;:lffliifehe/i*p4  \n'\  .Mr.:-.- ^'.  litiv J)  .fit 
r'.i.-  r.To,ca^tff,s^atime,w?r^_uif:^y^^  ;.,,...i     ,^,,    .,.,,/,[.,[ 

kis>  makes  heir>-^-6qiaiier>for>Jiim  thaliilii^  3iidiiiirij^}it.>ii^/.''aadi. 
of  very  perverseness  determining  that  he  sh^  liijei-^ste/'ftfterarit 
irable  parley  :^jritb},)tl9f,.ppJ^^^c^,,,wi^^  consent  to 

•eprieve, — from  all  hut  Morton>  .who.  tlunks-T^.  j   / ;  i  // 

*'  It  were  well  done  tp  lauffle  loyd  ii|^9,^l^  fli^lT^^s ... 
By  casting  of  his*  head  mio  tteir  Tap  : .  '  /  .  , 
It  were  much  best.  .  - . 

ain.  Mary  Beaton  cameB  off  in  l^uttrph  to -the' [prisoner  his 
Lse  to  live. 

yr  dexterity .  of  fpnce,  both,  lA  fueling  r  ana .  language,  this  scene 
rank  with  the  masterpieces  of  our  oUerdrama«-  .Out  of  the 
le  sentence,  "  Shall  Chastelard  die  6r  not  ?  '^  cotaes  out  this 
laraoh's  serpent"  of  womanly  caprice,  with  only  too  much 
?r  and  too  much  ingenuity.  The  gyrations  are  so  imexpected, 
the  changes  so  numerous,  that  in  less  masterly  hands  the  effect 
d  be  rather  that  of  a  psychological  puzzle  than  of  a  dramatic 
ition.  Even  here,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  the  half-laugh  of  sur- 
j  with  which  we  meet  each  new  cliange  in  a  brilliant  kaleidoscope 
igreeable  pantomime,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  will  do  well  not  to 
at  this  enterprise  too  often. 

L  tlie  last  act  Chastelard  is  in  prison,  quietly  awaiting  the  end. 
bas  received  the  reprieve  and  destroyed  it  before  the  visit  of 
^ueen.     Nothing  can  be  tenderer  than  she  is  : —  j 

"  If  you  bo  gentle  to  me,  take  my  hand. 
Do  you  not  hold  me  the  worst  female  in  the  world  ? 
Nay,  you  must  needs.    But  say  not  yet  you  do. 
I  am  bom  to  woop,  I  know  not  how  to  live." 

tells  him  how  she  wrote  the  reprieve  "  out  of  pure  love,"  and 

d  have  done  it  with  her  heart's  blood,  but — ^but ^The  rest 

;  be  told  in  the  poet's  own  words : — 

Qwtn.    They  wiU  slay  you  shamefully  by  force 
Even  in  my  sight. 
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Chastelard,  Faith,  I  thiilk  so  HbBj  will. 

Queen,    Nay,  they  would  fiHay  mo  too,  cast  stbnee  at  me, 
Drag  me  aliye — ^they'have  eatdn  poisonons  words, 
They  are  mad  and  have  no  shame. 

Chastelard,  Ay,  Uke  enotig)i. 

Queen.    Wotdd  Ood  my  heart  were  greater ;  but  <Jod  wot 
I  have  no  heart  to  hear  with  ftdor  and  die. 
Yoa,  and  I  cannot  help  you :  or  Iktiow 
I  should  be  nobler,  bear  a  better  lieart : 
But  as  this  stands — ^1  pray  you  for  good  love. 
As  you  hold  honour. a  costlier  thing^than  life — 

Chastelard.    Well'? 

Queen.    Nay,  I  would  not  be  denied  for  shame  ; 
In  brief,  I  pray  you  give  me  that  again. 

ChagtvianL    "Whflt^  my  reprieve  ? 

Quee7u  Ev^nso;  deny  me  not. 

For  your  sake  mainly :  yea,  by  God  you  know 
How  fain  I  wore  to  die  in  your  death's  stead. 
For  your  name's  saloe.    This  were  no  need  to  swear. 
Lest  we  be  mocked  to  death  with  a  reprieve', 
And  so  both  die,  being  shamed.    What,  shall  I  swear  ? 
What,  if  I  kiss  you  P  nmst  I  pluck  it  €mt  ? 
You  do  not  lovo  me:  no,  'Uor  honour.    Oomft, 
I  know  you  have  it  about  you :  givo  it  me. 

Chastelard.     I  cannot  yield  you  such  a  thing  again ; 
Not  as  I  had  it. 

Queen.  A  coward  ?  what  shift  now  ? 

Do  such  men  make  such  cravens  ? 

Chastelard.  Chide  me  not : 

Pity  me  that  I  cannot  help  my  heart. 

Queen.    Heaven  mend  mine  eyes  that  took  you  for  a  man ! 
What,  is  it  sewn  into  your  flesh  ?  take  heed — 
'Nay  but  for  shame — ^what  have  you  done  with  it  P 

ChasUlard.    Why,  there  it  lies,  torn  up. 

Queen.  God  help  mo,  sir ! 

Have  you  done  this  ? 

Chastelard.  Yoa,  sweet ;  what  should  I  do  ? 

Did  I  not  know  you  to  tho  bone,  my  sweet  ? 

Is  any  demoniac  trait  of  the  enchantress  yet  witMield?  T**» 
one.  CSiastelard  asks  pardon  of  Damley  as  becomes  a  gentlenum^"^ 
has  injured  another,  and  receives  it.     Murray  adds : — 

Sir,  in  all  things 
We  find  no  cause  to  speak  of  you  but  well : 
For  all  I  see,  savo  this  your  deadly  fault, 
I  hold  you  for  a  noble  perfect  man. 

Chastelard.    I  thank  you,  fair  lord,  for  your  nobleness. 
You  likewise,  for  tho  courtesy  you  have 
I  give  you  thanks,  sir ;  and  to  all  those  lords 
That  have  not  heart  to  load  me  at  my  death. 
Last,  I  beseech  of  the  best  queen  of  men 
And  royallest  fair  lady  in  tho  world 
To  pardon  mo  my  grievous  mortal  sin 
Done  in  such  great  oflbnoe  of  her :  for,  sirs, 
If  ever  sLaoe  I  came  between  her  eyes 
Sho  hath  beheld  me  other  than  I  am 
Or  shown  her  honour  other  than  it  is, 
Or,  save  in  royal  faultless  courtesies, 
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Used  me  with  favour;  if  by  speech  or  face. 

By  salutation,  or  by  tender  eyes, 

She  hath  made  a  way  for  my  desire,  to  Hyo, 

Given  ear  to  me  or  boldnefis  to  my  breath ; 

I  pray  God  cast  me  fbrfli  before  day  cease 

l^Yen  to  the  heaviest  place  therie  is  in  holL 

Yea,  if  she  be  jiot  stsunless  tovai-d  all  men, 

I  pray  this  aa;e  that  I  shall  die  upon 

May  cut  mo  off  tody  and  soul  from  heaven. 

Now  for  my  soul's  sake  I  dare  pray  to  you ;  .    ! 

Forgive  ja»,  madam. 

Queen,  Yea,.I  do,. fair  sir : 

With  all, my  heart  in  all  I  pardon  you. 

ChasUlara.    Goi  thank  you  for  great  mercies.  . 

Yet  one  more?  He  eoes  to  the  scafibld,  "Rousard^*  in  hand,  as 
the  tradition  makes  Tiitn.  The  Maries  watch  from  a  >wrindow,  and 
think  .  .' 

'*  she  must  have  pardoned  him, 
He  lookA  ao  merrily. 

But  they  see  . 

"  The  ihehre  «iid  «dgeaf  the  great  axo 
Turn  in  the  sunlight  as  the  jnan  shifts  hands* 

And  they  cry — 

'*  Jesu,  hear  us ! 
Punish  the  Queeu.     God !  do  this  much4»  her, 
For  his  sake  only !    Yea,  for  pity's  sake, 
Do  this  much  with  her  !'* 

An  Usher,    Make  way  there  for  the  Lord  of  Both  well !    Room ! 
Place  for  my  Lord  of  Bothwell  next  the  Queen ! 

It  is  impossible  that  this  play  should  not  highly  raise  Mr.  Bwm- 
bume's  reputation.  There  are  artistic  defects  in  it,  but  not  to  be 
mentioned  beside  the  artistic  merits ;  there  are  faults  of  sensuousness, 
even  of  coarseness,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  exceeding  tenderness 
and  refined  emotion  ;  there  is  an  exuberance  and  often  an  obscurity 
.  of  expression,  but  any  student  of  our  earlier  dramatists  will  feel  that 
tbe^e  arise  far  more  from  the  poet's  overflowing  knowledge  of,. and 
sympathy  with,  those  masters  of  art  and  language,  than  from  any 
carelessness  or  ignorance.  With  no  particular  show  of  humility 
about  him,  there  is  manifest  in  this  and  his  other  writings  a  general 
studiousness  and  devotion  to  his  object  which  may  authorise  any  critic 
to  believe  that,  if  the  author  is  once  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the 
review,  he  would  be  the  first  to  be  grateful  for  it ;  and  that  no  friendly 
comment  will  be  lost  on  him  which  is  judicious  and  respectful.  This 
is  the  spirit  in  which  an  original  poet  may  train  himself  to  the  highest 
excellence.  His  preface  to  Moxon's  "  Selections  from  Byron  '*  is 
another  instance  of  the  fiict,  too  often ,  forgotten,  that  there  is  no 
education  for  the  writing  of  superior  prose  like  the  serious  practice 
of  poetry  ;  and  with  this  double  power,  Mr.  Swinburne's  future  career 
must  be  an  object  of  much  interest  to  all  w  ho  estimate  aright  the 
worth  and  weight  of  British  literature  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
history  of  mankind.  Houghton. 
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^yHEN  we  study  the  pictures  and  gestures  by  which  savages  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  express  their  minds,  we  can  mostly  trace  the  relation 
between  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward  thought  which  it  makes 
manifest.  Seeing  the  idea  of  "  sleep  "  shown  in  gesture  by  the  head 
with  shut  eyes,  leant  heavily  against  the  open  hand ;  or  the  idea  of 
**  nmning  '*  by  the  attitude  of  the  runner,  with  chest  forward,  mouth 
half  open,  elbows  and  shoulders  well  back ;  or  "  candle "  by  th« 
straight  forefinger  held  up,  and,  as  it  were,  blown  out ;  or  "  salt "  by 
the  imitated  act  of  sprinkling  it  with  thumb  and  finger, — ^we  so  far 
imderstand  the  nature  of  this  means  of  human  utterance,  that  we  can 
see  how  we  should  of  ourselves  express  our  thoughts  by  like  methods, 
so  that  others,  seeing  our  signs,  should  thereby  perceive  our  mean- 
ing. And,  again,  the  figures  of  the  child's  picture-book,  the  sleeper 
and  the  runner,  the  candle  and  the  salt-cellar,  show  their  purport  by 
the  same  sort  of  evident  relation  between  thought,  and  sign.  What 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  said  of  language,  that  the  names  of  things 
ought  to  agree  with  their  natures  (tioynina  dehent  nnturiH  rennn  cm' 
gruore)y  is  not  only  true,  but  obviously  true,  of  the  Gesture-Language 
and  Picture- Writing.  But  if,  encouraged  by  our  ready  success  in 
making  out  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  these  ruder  methods, 
we  turn  to  the  higher  art  of  Speech,  and  ask  how  such  and  such 
words  have  come  to  express  such  and  such  thoughts,  we  find  ou^ 
selves  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of  which  it  is  as  yet  only'possible  to 
ofler  a  solution  of  some  small  parts,  large  enough  indeed  to  inspirit 
us  to  push  forward  the  research,  but  only  covering,  as  it  were,  a 
corner  here  and  there  of  a  vast  and  elsewhere  unknown  field. 

When  I  speak  of  solutions  of  this  problem  of  the  Origin  of 
Language,  I  mean  positive  and  definite  solutions,  not  metaphysical 
or  abstract  ones.  Of  these  latter  there  is,  indeed,  no  lack.  Some 
have  held  that  language  was  revealed  to  man  by  supernatural  inter- 
ference ;  others,  that  he  spoke  naturally  and  instinctively  as  a  bird 
sings ;  others,  that  language  was  contrived  artificially  by  men  who 
settled  in  conclave  what  arbitrary  meaning  each  sound  should  bear; 
others,  that  the  roots  of  language  were  sounds  having  an  inherent 
suitability  to  express  certain  ideas,  and  so  on.  But  however  much  oi 
truth  may  be  contained  in  such  theories  as  .these,  they  all  have  tm« 
fatal  defect,  that  to  us  they  stand  none  the  better  for  being  true,  and 
none  the  worse  for  being  false.  Like  the  stories  of  strange  monsten 
dwelling  in  the  outer  regions  of  the  world,  they  may  place  themselves 
on  an  equal  ground  of  assertion  until  the  time  when  real  knowledge 
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shall  come  to  divide  the  true  from  the  false.  The  one-eyed  Arimaspi 
who  rob  the  guardian  griffins  of  their  treasures  in  the  gold  fields  of 
the  far  North,  and  the  Antipodes  who  walk,  feet  up  and  head  down, 
on  the  imder  side  of  the  earth,  like  fliear  tipori  'd  couirig,  the  headless 
men  of  Africa  and  the  noseless  men  of  Asia,  have  tp  stand  sid^  hy 
OTde  in  books  of  geography  till  travellers  prove  which  are  ff^bulouSp  ^d 
■which  Sar6  altogether  or  at  least  coloiirably  true.  So  our  businesi^  in 
Siidyirig  the  great  problehi  of  language  is  not,  with  tjie  metephy- 
wfrfdni  to  ma^  out  imaginary  roads  through  an.  ideal  land,  but  rath^, 
^th'the  patient  student  of  detail,  to  follow  up  trapks  whic,h.i;q£(liy 
3fead  somewhere,  though  it  be  but  a  very  littlie  way^,  and  to  seek.  p\it 
the  openings  to  new  ones.    • 

^  Of  words  which  have  their  meahing,  hot  by  inheritanpe .  frpim 
^refits  or.  adoption  from  foreigners,  but  l?y  being  taken  up  dir(^tly' 
from  the  world  of  sound  into  the  world  of  sense,  taere  are  thfee 
kitiife  at  present  known.  The  first  two,  Interjectional  "yTorda  and 
Imitatird  or  Onomatbpoetic  Words,  have  grown  familiar  to  us,  by 
Idtig  and  even  poptdar  discussion.  When  a  philosopher  h,as  in  his 
Hand^^  mor^iel  of  solid  truth,  he  is  apt  enough  to  stretch  it  |urth^ 
than  it  will  bear.  The  magic  umbrella  must  spread  and  spread  tijl 
ft-  becomes  a  tent  wide  enough  to  shelter  the  king's  army,  No 
wonder  that  students  who  found  in  nature  real  and  direct  sources  of 
articulate  speech,  in  interjectional  sounds  like  afi  I  nj/h !  h'm!  shl 
and  in  imitative  sounds  like,  ciickoo,  to7nfo?n,  ^;7r;v;,  ivhiz^  shpuld.  have 
fitilcted  that  the  whole  secret  of  language  lay  within  tl^eir  grasp,  and 
that  they  had  but  to  fit  the  keys  thus  found  into  one  hple  after 
aicother  in  brder  to  open  every  lock.  These  are  the  theories  which, 
stretched  as  they  often  have  beeii  from  reasonable  argument  into 
mere  fehciful  dogmatism,  were  laid  open  by  Max  Miiller  in  one 
6f  hiii  most  caustic  passages  as  the  *'  Pooh-pooh  theory ''  and  the 
"  Bow-wotv  theory.''  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what 
eriti^ittin  touches  in  these  opinions  is  their  exaggeration,  not  their 
realiiy.  That  interjections  and  imitative  words  are  really  taken  up 
to  same  extent,  be  it  small  or  large.  Into  the  very  body  and  structure 
of  language,  no  one  denies.  Such  a  denial,  if  any  one  offered  it,  the 
adtocates  of  the  disputed  theories  might  dispose  of  in  the  single 
phrase,  that  they  woidd  neither  he  2)ooh'j)oohed  nor  hooted  down.  The 
question  is  only  one  of  extent ; — some  say  such  words  are  few  and  of 
little  importance ;  others,  such  as  Wedgwood,  Farrar,  and  Wilson, 
that  they  are  many  and  of  a  great  deal.  Dispassionate  inquirers, 
who  are'  advocates  of  neither  theory,  will  follow  both,  trusting  them, 
as  the  saying  is,  just  so  far  as  they  can  see  them.  The  third  or 
Symbolic  class  of  words  shades  gradually  into  the  Imitative  class. 
To  discuss,  with  the  aid  of  some  new  materials,  the  characters  of 
rot.  TV.  N  N 
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these  three  classes  of  direct  words,  as  they  mar  be  called,  the 
Interjeetional,  the  Imitative,  and  the  Symbolic,  is  the  object  of  the 
present  essay. 

"The  brutish  inarticulate  InfcrJecfioHy**  as  Home  Tooke  called  it, 
has  long  been  set  down  by  the  grammarians  as  a  natural  sound,  used 
to  express  some  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind.  Such  a  definition 
may  not  teach  us  much  about  what  purpose  interjections  reaUy  serre, 
and  how,  but  it  goes  far  toward  explaining  something  else,  namely, 
why  we  know  so  little  about  them.  For  of  all  means  of  stifling 
rational  inquiry  nothing  equals  this — ^to  get  the  opinion  firmly  held 
that  any  phenomenon  is  '*  natural."'  The  reason  little  girls  give  to 
an  embarrassing  "  Why  is  so-and-so  ?^' — "  Because  it  is,"  is  sconewiiat 
too  crude  ;  but  put  it,  "  Because  it  is  naturally  so,"  and  the  philo- 
sophic mind  rests  and  is  thankful  that  a  new  probleia  has  been 
solv<  d,  and  thus  the  secret  of  other  whys  and  wherefores  underlying 
this  **  naturally  "  is  kept  by  that  most  effectual  of  means,  the  coa- 
cealmont  of  there  being  anything  to  conceal.  The  imlucky  integec- 
tions,  too,  have  fared  badly  in  another  way.  Alphabetic  writing  is 
far  too  incomplete  and  cliunsy  an  instrument  to  render  their  peculiar 
and  variously  modulated  sounds,  for  which  a  few  conventionallv 
written  words  do  duty  poorly  enough,  while  in  reading  aloud,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  talk  of  those  who  have  learnt  rather,  fitm 
books  than  from  the  living  world,  we  hear  these  awkward  copies, 
nhna  !  heln  !  fynh  I  tnt  I  pAhaw !  now  .carrying  the  unquestioned 
authority  of  words  printed  in  a  book,  and  reproduced,  letter  £<ff 
letter,  with  an  accuracy  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Written  letters  can  indeed  do  little  more  than  suggest  the  real 
sounds  of  interjections  proper.     From  these  must  of  course  be  distin- 
guished the  many  sense- words  which,  often  in  a  mutilated  or  dd- 
fashioned  guise,  come  close  to  them  both  in  outward  appearance  and 
in  use.     Such  a  word  is  Jtail !  that  is,  whole,  hale,  prosperous,  origi- 
nally, as  the  Gothic  Bible  shows,  an  adjective  used  vocatiTely  like 
hravo  /  braca  I    Again,   wlien  the  East  African  negro  cries  out  in 
fear  or  wonder  mdmii  !  Didmd  !  he  might  be  thought  to  be  uttering  a 
real  interjection,  **  a  word  used  to  express  some  passion  or  emotixHi  of 
the  mind,'*  as  Lindley  Murray  has  it,  but  in  faet  he  is  simply  calliagi 
like  the  great  grown-up  baby  that  he  is,  for  his  mother.     Other 
exclamations  consist  of  a  pure  interjection  combined  with  a  proDOiis» 
as  o*4/ioi,  oimc  !  ah  me  !  or  with  an  adjective,  as  alas  I  Mla%  (ah  weaxy !). 
The  calls  to  domestic  animals  are  interjeetional  cries,  whose  history 
is  mostly  very  hard  to  make  out.     Not  only  is  dill  a  recognised  call 
to  ducks  in  England,  **  Billy,  dilly,  dilly,  come  and  be  killed !  "  but 
dlidli  is  set  down  as  used  for  the  like  purpose  in  Bohemia.    A  cockney 
might  very  well  take  for  a  pure  interjection  the  coop  !  coop  !  whidi 
calls  cows,  which  is  only  "  come  up !  come  up !  " 
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*'  (-'omo  uppe,  Whitefoot^  come  uppe,  Lightfoot, 
Como  uppe,  Jetty,  riso  and  follow. 
Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed." 

Sometimes  the  call  seems  to  be  merely  the  creature's  name.  The 
Sohemian  peasant  calls  to  his  dog,  pt^,  ;>«',  but  then  pes  means 
"  dog."  The  Hindu  child  call6  mim  !  mim  f  to  the  cat,  but  then  its 
name  in  Hindustani  is  mano.  The  English  child  caUs  puss  f  puss  / 
and  in  the  call  keeps  up  an  old  Celtic  name  for  the  cat,  Irish  jt)?f>^, 
TSne  pusag,  one  of  those  words  which,  like  basket  and  pig(/in,*Temsim  in 
English  to  mark  the  presence  of  the  Celt  in  the  country  of  the  invad- 
ing Saxon. 

When  the  groimd  has  been  cleared  of  obscure  or  mutilated  sense- 
words,  a  residue  of  real  sound- words,  or  pure  interjections,  remains 
behind.  Among  these,  in  the  first  place,  there  appears  a  class  which 
I  think  any  one  conversant  with  the  gesture-signs  of  savages  and 
deaf-mutes  would  admit,  when  the  case  was  properly  put  before  him, 
to  be  themselves  gesture-signs  of  the  same  nature  as  those  he  is 
accustomed  to,  though  made  with  the  assistance  of  vocal  sound.  The 
sound  m^m,  m^n,  made  with  the  lips  closed,  is  the  sign  of  the  man 
who  tries  to  speak,  but  cannot.  Even  the  deaf-and-dumb  child, 
though  he  cannot  hear  what  he  is  saying,  makes  this  noise  to  show 
that  he  is  dumb,  that  he  is  ?nu  mu,  as  the  Vei  Negroes  of  West 
Africa  would  say.  To  the  speaking  man  the  articulation  which  we 
write  mnm !  says  plainly  enough  "  hold  your  tongue  !  "  "  mum's  the 
word/'^  The  gesture  of  blowing  is  a  familiar  expression  of  contempt 
and  disgust,  and  when  vocalised  gives  the  labial  interjections  which 
are  written  pah !  bah !  pugh !  pooh !  in  Welch  pic  I  in  low  Latin 
puppup  !  and  which  cori*espond  to  a  number  of  imitative  words,  which 
in  very  various  languages  describe  the  action  of  J>?J^>?<7  or  blowing. 
Laura  Bridgman  was  not  only  deaf-and-dumb,  but  also  blind,  yet 
when  she  did  not  like  to  be  touched,  she  would  vocalise  the  sign  of 
her  disgust  and  say,  //  In  like  manner  the  gesture  of  spitting  gives 
the  dental  interjection  ffi\  which  is  written  tat  t  That  this  is  no 
£EUicy,  imitative  words  like  Tahitian  tatna,  "  to  spit,"  may  serve  to 
show.^ 

Such  vocalised  gesture-signs  as  these  of  mumbling,  blowing,  and 
sjHtting,  which  express  their  meanings  by  a  kind  of  sjinbol  or 
metaphor,  should  be  kept  apart  from  other  intorjectional  sounds, 
which  answer  their  end  in  a  more  direct  way.  The  laugh  is  sounded 
(when  it  is  sounded,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary)  as  ha  h<i!  hi  hi ! 
ho  ho  !  xa  X^  •  X*  X*  •  ^^  ^^ '  ki  ki !  and  so  forth,  according  as  it  is 
a  laugh  proper,  a  chuckle,  a  giggle,  or  a  snigger.     And  other  inter- 

(1)  Tah.  »ww«,  Fij.  «<wiio,  Chil.  nomtiy  "  to  be  ailent." 

(2)  Skr.  fUehH,  "the  sound  of  spitting;"  fhtitkrifa,*' noisy  spitting,"  i.e.  t'Ui- 
loaking;   Persian  f/m  lerdan,  **to  spit,*'  i.e.  to  make  Vhu  ;  Oalla  Unc,  Yoruba  ta. 

nn2 
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jections  common  to  races  speaking  the  most  widely  various  languages 
may  be  set  down  in  a  rough  way  as  representing  the  sighs,  groanB, 
moans,  cries,  shrieks,  and  growls  by  which  man  gives  utterance  to 
various   of  his  feelings.     Such  are  some  of  the  many  sounds  £nr 
which  ah!  oh!  ahi!  die!  are  written,  the  sigh  which  is  put  down  in 
English  as  hcigho  !  and  in  the  Wolof  language  of  Africa  as  hhikhcy  and 
the  kind  of  groan  which  is  represented  by  tceh  !  oitais !  ohcU !  fxie ! 
Coptic  oiiae  !  Galla  tcat/o  !  Ossetic  voi/ 1     There  is  more  propriety  in 
calling  such  sounds  as  these  "natural,"  than  such  symbolic  sounds 
as  pooh  !  or  mum !     Of  course  there  is  a  reason  why  it  comes  to  pa« 
that  we  laugh  when  joj'ful  or  amused,  and  sigh  when  sorrowM  or 
weary,  though  for  the  explanation  of  this  reason,  whatever  it  m«y 
be,  we  must  look  to  the  physiologist,  not  to  the  philologist,— rcveiy 
man  to  his  trade.     Yet  before  giving  over  the  problem  to  be  treated 
physiologically,  we  may  carry  its  examination  a  step  further. 

In  a  note  in  the  famous  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  mention  is  mad6 
of  "  The  industrious  and  exact  Cinonio,  who  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  had  a  single  glimpse  of  reason."     Home  Tooke's  method  of 
treating  any  one  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  argimient  was,  to  aay 
the  least,  rough,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  American  lady  who  vm 
heard  to  remark  to  her  friend,  as  they  crushed  into  the  Sistine  chapel 
on  Easter  Eve,  that  she  always  did  well  in  a  crowd,  for  when  ale 
didn't  get  right  along  she  just  kicked.     The  ofiPence  of  the  gram- 
marian who  is  "just  kicked*'  as  above,  was  simply  his  having  said 
that  one  interjection,  ah  I  could  express,  when  pronounced  in  different 
ways,  more  than  twenty  ideas,  such  as  outcry^,  pain,  and  so  f(xA 
The  thing  is  indeed  such  commonplace  matter  of  fact,  that  Home 
Tooke's  most  effective  way  to  answer  the  grammarian  who  said  it» 
was  to  abuse  him.     But  how  does  it  come  to  be  true  that  ahl  oA 
oh !  and  ugh  I  and  other  such  sounds,  should  be  able  to  express,  as 
they  do,  such  varied  and  complex  feelings  ?     Without  professing  to 
go  into  the  fidl  question  of  the  effect  of  tone  and  emphasis  on  the 
mind,  an  observation  may  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  these  inte^ 
jections  which  has  escaped  at  all  events  general  notice,  and  perhaps 
any  notice  at  all,  possibly  by  reason  of  its  extreme  obviousness,  libi 
to  borrow  Edgar  Poe's  comparison,  the  names  of   the  continents 
printed  in  great  staring  capitals  right  across  the  map.     Every  one 
recognises  the  fact  that  certain  expressions  of  face,  as  well  as  certain 
interjectional  sounds,  correspond  to  certain  feelings,  but  it  is  Bot 
thus  generally  recognised  that  there  is  a  real  connection  or  depend- 
ence between  the  expression  of  the  face  and  the  sound  which  comfi* 
out  from  it.    The  human  body  is  among  other  things  an  instraiDent 
for  producing  vocal  sounds,    and   the  different  attitudes  of  mottthi 
cheeks,  &c.,  which  belong  to  different  feelings  of  the  mind  modify 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  thereby  the  soimds  nttflW^ 
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The  laugh  made  with  a  solemn,  contemptuous,  or  sarcastic  face,  is 
quite  different  from  that  which  comes  from  a  joyous  one ;  the  ah  I 
oh!  hoi  Jwyl  and  so  on,  change  their  modulations  to  match  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  which  expression  may  even  be  known 
in  the  dark  by  hearing  the  soimd  it  produces,  while  the  forced 
character  given  by  the  attempt  to  bring  out  a  sound  not  matching 
even  the  outward  play  of  the  features  can  hardly  be  hidden  by  tlje 
most  expert  ventriloquist,  and  in  such  forcing  the  sound  perceptibly 
drags  the  face  into  the  attitude  which  fits  with  it.  The  change  of 
tone  which  accompanies  such  change  of  feature  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  alteration  of  the  musical  quality  or  "  colour  "  of  the  vowels, 
which,  as  Helmholtz's  beautiful  researches  have  shown,  is  affected  by 
changing  the  dimensions  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  This  hollow 
acts  as  a  resonator  or  soimding-box,  and  is,  in  any  particular  position, 
in  time  to  a  particular  note.  Now,  a  vowel  being  a  sound  com- 
pounded of  a  fundamental  note  and  a  long  series  of  upper  tones,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  brings  out  strongly  such  of  these  tones  as  are 
most  nearly  correspondent  to  it,  and  damps  the  rest.  By  this  means 
the  effect  of  change  of  feature  changing  the  interior  shape  of  the 
mouth  is  to  alter  the  upper  tones  of  the  vowel,  and  thereby  its  musical 
quality.  Now,  why  should  a  particular  tone  of  voice  convey  to  the 
mind  the  feeling  of  joy,  surprise,  or  disgust  ?  There  is  considerable 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  character  of  such  tone  is  in  great  part 
caused  by  the  expression  of  the  features,  for  on  the  one  hand,  the  soimd 
can  hardly  be  made  without  the  appropriate  expression  of  face ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  expression  is  constantly  put  on  with 
no  view  of  uttering  any  sound,  even  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
have  clearly  nothing  to  do  with  sound  in  the  matter.  So  far,  then, 
as  the  tone  of  an  interjection  is  modified  by  expression  of  feature,  its 
action  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  may  be  explained  by  association  of 
ideas,  without  assuming  the  existence  of  a  direct  relation  between 
certain  sounds  and  certain  emotions.  Knowing  that  a  particular 
state  of  feeling  brings  on  a  particular  expression  of  face,  and  that 
this  again  gives  out  a  particular  interjectional  sound,  we  may  explain 
the  effect  of  an  interjection  on  the  mind  by  making  one  and  the 
same  action  account  for  the  expression  of  the  face  and  that  of  the 
sound  which  it  utters.  On  this  view  the  association  of  each  tone 
with  its  proper  meaning  would  be  due  to  experience.  A  child  would 
learn  the  meaning  of  an  interjectional  tone  partly  by  making  it  when 
the  feelings  have  brought  the  face  to  a  proper  attitude  for  producing 
it.  Of  the  expression  of  its  own  features  a  child  has  hardly  any 
means  of  judging,  and  it  may  come  to  connect  the  soimd  directly 
with  the  feeling  without  taking  any  thought  of  the  intermediate 
process  of  change  of  face.  Beside  this,  it  learns  by  a  series  of 
observations  the   relations  of  its   own  feelings  and  tones  and  the 
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expreesions  of  fiico  and  voice  in  others.  Children  of  ihree  or  four 
may  be  seen  in  the  act  of  learning  by  repeated  observation  to  do 
this ;  they  will  turn  and  look  at  the  speaker's  face  to  make  sure  of 
the  meaning  of  his  tone,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  will  act  on 
what  ho  says.  Among  the  blind  the  proceas  is  of  oourse  more 
restricted ;  they  take  no  account  of  expression  of  face  either  in  them* 
selves  or  others,  and  only  connect  their  own  tones  and  feelings  with 
the  tones  of  others  and  the  accompanjing  words  and  acts.  Yet  ihey, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  putting  Him 
appropriate  expression  upon  their  faces  in  order  to  produce  the  tone 
it  belongs  to.  The  same  conditions  affect  the  expression  given  to 
ordinary  words  by  the  tone  of  their  utterance,  which  puts  into  them 
the  interjectional  quality  over  and  above  the  mere  combination  of 
rigidly  defined  ideas.  Indeed,  the  deadness  and  want  of  emotional 
power  in  ordinary  reading  aloud  is  in  a  considerable  measure  due  to 
the  restraint  which  the  reader  puts  upon  his  features,  to  prevent  their 
following  the  feeling  of  the  subject,  and  which  thus  necessarily  robi 
his  voice  of  the  power  to  give  to  each  word  its  lifelike  modulation. 

A  number  of  other  interjectional  forms,  about  whose  origin  it  is 
more  difficult  to  speak  with  any  confidence,  I  pass  by  here  withont 
remark,  liut  taking  pure  interjections  as  a  class,  how  far  do  they 
pass  into  the  kind  of  words  which  go  to  form  the  propositions  of 
logical  language,  the  verb,  noun,  adjective,  &c.  ?  Suoh  tran^tion 
has  not  been  proved  to  exist  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  it  goes 
far  enough  to  give  the  interjection  its  right  to  claim  a  share, 
though  it  may  prove  but  a  small  one,  in  the  Origin  of  Languaga 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  Gallas  (south  of  Abyssinia),  o  .'  is  the 
usual  answer  to  a  call,  and  also  a  cry  to  drive  cattle,  whence,  with 
the  addition  of  ordinary  verbal  terminations,  on{//i  becomes  a  verh^ 
meaning  "  to  answer,"  and  of  a  another,  meaning  "  to  drive  cattle." 
So  biro/ado,  '*to  be  afraid,"  is  simply  "  to  make  brr !  '^  The  Arab 
gurgles  to  his  camel  ik/i  !  ikh  !  till  it  kneels  down,  and  thus  to  mhk 
a  camel,  that  is,  to  make  it  kneel,  to  ikh  !  ikh  !  it,  has  been  plausiUj 
explained  as  derived  from  this  interjection.  The  exclamation  i$! 
which  the  German  adds  to  the  crv  of  ** Fire !  "  "Murder !  "  Feneml 
MoriUo  !  remains  as  mere  an  interjection  as  the  o  /  in  our  street 
cries  of  *'  Peuse-o  /  "  "  Dust-o  /  "  but  the  Iroquois  of  North  Amen^ 
makes  a  fuller  use  of  his  materials,  and  carries  his  io  !  of  admiratioii 
into  the  very  formation  of  compound  words,  adding  it  to  a  noun  to 
say  that  it  is  beautiful  —  thus,  Oh-io  is  "the  beautiful  river,"  and 
Ont<irio  is  formed  in  a  like  way.  In  Ceylon,  a  hoo,  the  sound  of  a 
shout,  becomes,  like  the  "far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,"  a  jueaiiure  of 
distance,  "as  far  as  one  can  hear  a  shout."  The  interjection  f(i^ / 
oiims  I  vae.  I  passes  into  a  term  for  pain,  suffering,  woe,  in  Indo- 
European  languages — German,  iceh ;  Anglo-Saxon,  irrt,  wea;  Sootch, 
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WOO ;  and  just  as  plainly  among  the  Turanian  Esths,  Lapps,  and  Finns, 
fffaiWy  waifm,  tmj'a.  These  are  the  first  suitable  instances  which  occur 
to  me  of  interjections  passing  into  the  main  body  of  language  ;  it  is 
not  my  object  to  draw  up  a  long  list,  but  only  enough  cases  to  show 
that  such  sense-words,  derived  from  mere  sound-words,  may  exist  in 
reasonable  numbers  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  our  liability  to  devise  fanciful  origins  for  words 
which  may,  after  all,  have  sprung  from  ordinary  sense-roots,  is  very 
destructive  to  confidence  in  a  method  of  explanation  so  apt  to  be 
abused. 

To  Inim  now  to  the  class  of  Imitative  or  Onomatopoetic  words. 
That  wards  imitated  from  the  cries  of  animals,  the  notes  of  musical 
instruments,  and  various  other  kinds  of  sound  or  noise,  really  are 
made,  and  form  part  of  human  language,  is  a  thing  which  every- 
iiodj  admits  in  principle.  There  is,  indeed,  no  denying  the  fact ; 
the  difficulty  lies  in  settling  the  details  of  such  action,  and  the  limits 
it  extends  to.  Flies  buzz,  bees  hum,  snakes  hies,  a  cracker  or  a  bottib 
of  ginger-beer  pops,  a  cannon  or  a  bittern  boo7m — 

"  Where  by  the  man'shes 
Boometh  the  bittern," 

as  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans  has  it,  and  so  on.  The  names  of  the  cuckoo, 
the  ai^ai  sloth,  the  Icahi  parrot,  the  Eastern  tomtom,  which  is  a  drum  ; 
the  African  uhtle,  which  is  a  flute  ;  the  Siamese  kkong-bong,  which 
is  a  wooden  harmonicon, — are  mere  imitations  of  soimds,  like  a 
host  of  other  words.  But  when  a  philologist,  holding  truly  enough 
that  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  great  principle,  sets  to  work 
Tight  and  left  to  explain  language  by  its  means,  he  is  apt  presently 
to  catch  up  some  word  which  is  really,  or  may  be  only  in  his  fancy, 
like  some  appropriate  soimd,  but  which,  in  fact,  has  an  etymology 
of  its  own.  Then  the  first  etymologist  who  meets  with  the  unlucky 
theoriser  falls  upon  him  and  crushes  him  to  splinters.  Let  us  take 
an  imaginary  case  :  "  Fiddle,^'  says  the  advocate  of  the  Imitative  or 
Bow-wow  theory,  "  is  a  word  imitated  from  the  sound  of  that  instru- 
ment, as  may  be  more  fully  seen  in  Jiddle'de'dee,  which  imitates  its 
meaningless  scraping,  like  tireedle-dtwi  and  ttceedk-dee,  which  imitate 
the  descending  and  ascending  scale.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert 
Browning  it  gets  an  extra  scrape,  and  becomes  fiddle-diddle^deey 
*'  Nonsense,"  says  the  etymologist,  "  the  name  of  the  fiddle  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  its  sound,  it  is  nothing  but  Latin — 
jidicMla,  a  lyre,  a  diminutive  of  fidis!^  In  discussions  like  these  we 
have  the  elements  of  the  prettiest  of  all  quarrels,  that  in  which  there 
is  a  dash  of  right  on  both  sides.  For,  no  doubt,  though  fiddle  is 
not  a  sound- word,  fiddle-de-dee  does  really  imitate  its  scraping.  For 
language,  being  (as  it  is,  indeed,  the  main  object  of  this  essay  to 
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bring  prominently  into  view)  not  the  mere  mechanical  woriring  out 
of  a  uniform  plan,  but  a  highly  artificial  system,  in  which  every 
shift  and  contrivance  which  suggests  itself  to  the  word-maker  is 
pressed  into  the  service  of  making  sound  available  to  utter  seufle, 
he  combines  in  the  most  varying  way  the  making  of  words  for  the 
sake  of  their  sound,  with  the  taking  of  them  for  the  sake  of  the  sense 
he  has  learnt  from  others  to  attach  to  them.     So  ready-made  sense- 
words,  if  suitable,  are  taken  in  hand  and  added  to,  modified,  so  to 
speak,  coloured,  by  mere  sound.     Thus  such  a  combination  z&fiddh^ 
de-dee  comes  to  be  made ;  nor,  I  think,  would  a  prudent  man  even. 
assert  that  tweedle-dum  and  ticeedle-dee,  obvious  imitations  as .  they" 
are,  have  not  a  sense-word  at  the  bottom  of  them.     When  a  pfailo- 
logist,  led  on  by  finding  undoubted  imitative  words  in  a  language^ 
sets  himself  of  malice  prepense  to  hear  articulate  sounds,  in  the  ends 
of  animals,  for  instance,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  his  imaginataoa 
may  carry  him.     The  Coptic  has  several  good  imitative  words,  eeiOf 
an  ass,  kroitr,  a  frog,  f)ioui,  a  lion  ;  but  beyond  such  as  these,  I  haye 
seen  e/i4*,  a  cow,  claimed  as  an  imitation.     Who  ever  heard  a  cow  say 
eJie  ?    Such  speculations  are  indeed  on  the  high  road  to  the  language 
of  the  wood-pigeons.     A  certain  Welshman,  says  the  story,  was  put 
upon  his  trial  for  stealing  two  cows.     "  I  never  stole  them/'  he  said, 
"they  were   given    mo."      "Given   you,   who   gave  them  you?" 
"Why,  as  I  was  going  along  the  lane,  I  came  to  the  field  where  the 
cows,  were,    and  there   was   a  little  gentleman   sitting   in   a  tree, 
and  saying  in  a  nice  soft  voice,  '  Take-two-oo-coos-Tafiy — take-two- 
oo-coo-oos,'  and  as  he  was  so  pressing,  I  did  just  take  two.*' 

The  advocate  of  the  Imitative  theory,  when  he  goes  in  among  the 
root- words  of  known  language,  and  begins  to  explain  meaning  by 
sound,  has  indeed  taken  in  hand  a  perilous  task,  if  he  trusts  his  own 
powers  of  discernment.  For  in  fact,  of  all  judges  of  the  question  rf 
issue,  he  has  nourished  and  trained  himself  up  to  become  the  rerf 
worst.  His  imagination  is  ever  suggesting  to  him  what  his  judgment 
woidd  like  to  be  true ;  like  a  witness  answering  the  leading  question* 
of  the  counsel  on  his  own  side,  he  answers  in  good  faith,  but  with 
what  bias  we  all  know.  What  is  then  to  be  done  P  Fortimately  fa 
the  study  of  his  problem,  the  student  may  in  great  measure  rid  him- 
self of  the  task  he  executes  so  ill.  It  so  happens  that  a  number  of 
unprejudiced  witnesses  have  long  ago  put  their  evidence  on  record; 
these  witnesses  are  the  various  languages  of  the  world,  living  and 
dead. 

If  several  languages  which  we  cannot  class  as  distinctly  of  tto 
same  family,  unite  in  expressing  a  notion  by  a  word  which  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  a  mere  imitation  of  sound,  their  combined  testi- 
mony will  go  far  to  prove  the  claim  a  just  one.  For  if  it  be  objected 
that  such  words  may  have  come  into  both  from  a  common  source,  of 
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whioh  the  trace  is  for  the  most  part  lost,  it  may  be  answered  by  the 
question,  why  there  is  not  a  proportionate  agreement  between  the 
laogoages  in  question  throughout  the  far  larger  mass  of  words  which 
eannot  claim  to  be  direct  sound- words.  If  several  languages  have 
independently  chosen  like  words  to  express  like  sounds,  then  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  we  are  not  deluding  ourselves  in  thinking  that 
finch  words  are  highly  appropriate  to  their  purpose.  Thus  we  have 
BQch  forms  as  pu,  pi(fy  bti,  buf,  recurring  in  the  most  remote  and 
different  languages  with  the  meaning  of  blowing  ov  puffing} 

The  way  in  which  one  savage  race  after  another  have  named  the 
European  musket,  when  they  saw  it,  by  the  sound  pu,  describing  as 
it '  seems  not  the  report,  but  the  puff  of  smoke  issuing  from  the 
nmzzle,  is  very  curious.  The  South  Sea  Islanders  supposed  at  first 
that  the  white  men  blew  through  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  they 
ealled  it  accordingly  /)?//> tf^i,  from  the  verb  ^;?//«',  "to  blow,^'  very  much 
as  the  Indians  of  Yucatan  caU  the  blow- tube  of  their  bird-hunters  a 
pub.  The  Ama-Zosa  of  South  Africa  call  a  gun  umpuy  from  pu^  "  to 
blow."  The  Indians  of  British  Columbia  described  how,  when  the 
wlite  man  pointed  his  gun  at  a  bird,  a  violent  poo  went  forth,  and 
the  bird  fell  down  dead.  When  Dampier  was  on  the  coast  of 
Australia  in  1699,  he  fired  his  musket^i  to  put  the  natives  in  awe 
of  him,  but  when  this  had  happened  several  times  and  they  saw  that 
nobody  was  hurt,  they  began  to  mock  at  them,  and  when  a  gun 
was  let  off  threw  up  their  hands  and  cried  j)ooh !  pooh  !  When  a 
European,  then,  uses  the  word  ptiffio  denote  the  discharge  of  a  gun, 
or  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  is  merely  using  the  same  imitative 
word  for  blowing  which  does  duty  as  a  pvffof  wind,  or  even  a  jKJwder- 
pigf  or  a  puff-hall,  to  describe  the  action  which  we  quite  consistently 
call  "  blowing-up."  The  prudent  wholesale  grocer  in  **  Soil  und 
Haben "  objects  to  the  help  of  Anton's  brace  of  piffcrs  in  getting 
back  his  merchandise  from  the  Poles,  and  calmly  lets  them  off  out  of 
Ae  carriage  windows.  A  piece  of  Gallic  Dog-Latin,  of  which  I 
ramember  only  the  fag  end,  thus  describes  a  woful  catastrophe,  of 
whom  or  what  I  cannot  say  : — "  Tunc  de  branch  in  brancam  degrin- 
golavit,  atque  in  terram  cadens  detonavit,  et  fecit  jyoxtfl " 

The  claim  of  the  Eastern  tonitom  to  have  its  name  from  a  mere 
imitation  of  its  soimd  seems  an  indisputable  one ;  but  when  we 
notice  in  what  different  languages  the  beating  of  a  resounding 
oljgect  is  expressed  by  something  like  turn,  tnmb,  tump,  tup,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  admission  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  at  first 
Bight  appears.  Thus  in  the  Galla  language  tumn  is  *'  to  beat,"*  whence 
tumiUf  a  workman,  especially  one  who  beats,  a  smith.  With  the  aid  of 

(1)  Tongan  lu/ti,  "hlAori  pupui,  Galla  bit/a,  Zulu^u,  Hebrew  i>t4ac/»,  &c 

(2)  Mh!:)}-  titi/'<i,  fumptiy  to  beat  out,  hammer,  forge;  Javan  tumbuk,  Coptic  tmiio^  to 
pound  in  ti  iiiortAr,  etc. 
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another  imitative  word,  bvfu,  "  to  blow,"  is  mad^  a  complete  imitatiw 
sentence,  tmntttm  hvfa  hufii,  **  the  workman  blows  the  bellowa,"  m 
an  English  child  might  say,  "  the  tumitim  jmjfs  the  p»JferJ'  There 
is  indeed  another  side  to  this  question,  but  the  advocate  of  the 
Lnitative  theory  could  hardly  be  expected  to  keep  his  hands  off  tk 
sacied  precincts  of  the  Sanskrit  verb-roots,  for  tiipj  tumpj  has  ia 
Greek  the  meaning  of  to  beat,  to  tJatrnp,  producing,  for  instanoi^ 
TvfiTrayov,  a  drum  or  tomtom.  Again,  the  verb  to  crack  has  hecow»  a 
modern  English  as  thorough  a  root-word  as  the  language  posseaeei; 
wo  speak  of  a  cracked  cup  or  a  cracked  reputation  without  a  thou^ 
of  any  imitation  of  sound,  but  the  word  appears  in  other  £uropei& 
languages  not  yet  developed  in  meaning  to  this  extent,  but  remaining 
in  its  earlier  imitative  stage,  hrachon  or  craqt'.er,  for  instance.^  These 
few  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  words  may  be 
formed  by  direct  imitation  of  sound,  and  afterwards  developed  into 
ordinary  sense-roots,  claiming  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  other 
roots  whose  pretensions  to  be  creatures  of  a  higher  order  may  re* 
simply  on  their  first  origin  and  meaning  being  undiscovered. 

Something  has  been  already  said  of  the  propensity  of  langoiage  to 
expand,  modify,  or  "  colour"  words  with  imitative  or  symbolic  sound. 
Thus  by  the  side  of  the  words  in  which  sound  merely  imitates  sound, 
there  grows  up  a  A'ast  class  of  sjTnbolic  words,  in  which  sound  coma 
in  to  express  length  or  shortness  of  time,  strength  or  weakness  of 
action,  then  passes  into  a  further  stage  to  describe  greatness  « 
smallness  of  size  or  of  distance,  and  thence  makes  it«  wav  into  Ae 
Widest  fields  of  metaphorical  expression.  Thus,  the  Baehapin  of 
Afi'iea  call  any  one  with  the  cit  /tetcr,  but  accordin*?  as  he  is  far  or 

farther  off,  the  sound  of  the  /le — In,  he la^  is  lengthened  oai 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  notices  the  habit  of  a  South  American  tribe, 
of  dwelling  a  more  or  less  time  on  the  suffix  of  the  perfect  tenae  ywt, 
y — may  to  indicate  how  long  ago  the  action  happened.  In  the  Gtebooa, 
the  strength  with  which  such  a  word  as  mpolu  (great)  is  utfened, 
serves  to  show  whether  it  is  great,  very  great,  very  very  great.  In 
Malagasy  rri'/r/^/  means  "bad,"  but  ratchi  is  "very  bad."  Writing, even 
with  the  aid  of  italics  and  capitals,  ignores  much  of  this  sjTnbolism 
in  spoken  language,  but  ever}''  child  understands  the  use  and  meaning 
of  such  processes,  in  spite  of  the  effoii;s  of  book-learning  and  schod 
teaching  to  set  aside  whatever  their  imperfect  symbols  cannoi 
express,  nor  their  narrow  ndes  control.  Again,  how  imitative  wcbA, 
while  preserving,  so  to  speak,  the  same  skeleton,  will  follow  tie 
variation  of  somid,  of  force,  of  dm-ation,  of  size,  a  single  imitati?« 
group  may  show,    crick,  creak,  crack,  crash,  crmh,  crunch,  crmm^ 

(1)  Dahoman  kra-kra,  a  watchman's  rattle;  Sanskrit  kra-ktrra^  kra-karha  (i*.  ** 
maker,  Ara-crior),  a  saw ;  Malay  ffrq/i,  a  saw,  karat,  to  gnaah  the  toe^  kar^,  to  xnaie  » 
grating  noise  ;  Coptic  k/inj\  to  gnush.  the  teeth,  khrajnj,  to  grate. 
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serwkih,  scraunch.  Not  imitatiTe  words  alone,  but  the  most  thorough 
flense-wordfl,  formed  from  a  verb-root  for  their  meaning  and  not  for 
their  sound,  are  taken  up  and  receive  their  colouring  from  sound  in 
Hie  same  way.  Thus  to  stamp  with  the  foot,  which  has  been  claimed 
as  an  imitation  of  sound,  is  only  a  coloured  word.  The  root  si^,  "to 
stand,"  Sanskrit  sthdy  forms  a  causative  8%;,  Sanskrit  sfhdpai/,  "  to 
make  to  stand,"  £nglish  to  stopy  and  a  foot-step  is  when  the  foot 
€M>mee  to  a  stand,  a  tooirstap.  Thus  we  have  Anglo-Saxon  stapan, 
sUppaUy  steppauy  English  to  stejyy  varj'^ing  to  express  its  meaning  by 
sound  in  to  Mattpy  to  stampy  to  stump,  and  to  starnp,  contrasting  in  their 
Tiolence  or  olimisy  weight  with  the  foot  on  the  cottage  sill, 

**  Whero  lovo  do  seek  the  maidon*8  evenen  vloor, 
"Wr  stip-step  light,  an  tip-tap  slight 

Agean  the  door." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  developments  of  symbo- 
lism in  language^  is  the  device  of  making  the  vowels  into  a  graduated 
scale,  and  thus  using  them  to  convey  different  ideas  of  distances. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  Baron  "Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Kawi  langxuige,  referred  to  an  account  of  the  Javan 
demonstrative  pronouns  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  from  whose  late  Malay 
idictionary  I  take  their  spelling.  A  group  of  three  is  formed  by  iki, 
this  (close  by)  ;  ika,  that  (at  some  distance)  ;  iku,  that  (farther  off). 
Similar  groups  have  since  been  noticed  by  Pott  and  Max  Miiller,  such 
as  Canarese  tvanu,  this ;  avanuy  that ;  with  an  intermediate  form 
UixiiiUy  not  now  used,  to  complete  the  set.  The  list  of  such  forms, 
which  I  give  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  is  partly  quoted  and  partly  from 
my  own  observation,  and  wiU  show  the  immense  geographical  range 
over  which  this  ingenious  contrivance  has  come  into  use  ;  always 
similar  in  the  main  principle,  though  varying  a  good  deal  in  the 
details  of  its  action.^  The  great  philological  importance  of  these 
words  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  enable  us  for  the  first  time  to  trace 
not  mere  derivation,  but  actual  creation  by  the  direct  transfer  of 
sound  to  sense,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  language,  among  the  pro- 
nouns and  local  adverbs  which  are  held  even  more  specifically  to  cha- 
xacterise  particular  families  of  language  than  even  the  verbal  roots. 

(1)  Malagasy :  ao,  there  (at  a  short  distance) ;  en,  there  (at  a  shorter  distance) ;  to, 
tihero  (close  at  hand) ;  atatjy  there  (not  far  off) ;  etsy^  there  (nearer) ;  itsf/y  this  or  these. 
Magyar :  es^  this ;  oz,  that.  Abchasian  :  aln-i,  this ;  ubri,  that.  Japanese  :  ko,  here  ; 
A'a,  there;  horeray  these  ;  kanm,  they.  Ossetic:  am,  here;  w»j,  there.  Zulu:  o/w,  horo; 
«rpo,  there.  Tumal :  re,  this  ;  r»,  that ;  ngi,  I ;  ngo,  thou  ;  ngu,  he.  Grocnlandish :  «f, 
here,  there  (where  one  points  to) ;  rr,  there,  up  there  [found  in  composition].  Sahaptin : 
kina^  here ;  kuna,  there.  Tarahumara :  ibe,  here  ;  abc,  there.  Chilian :  f  m,  this ;  tvcy, 
that;  rocA*,  this;  r«y<?/«»,  that.  (See  Humboldt,  "  Kawi-Spr.,"  vol.  ii. p.  36 ;  MaxMtiller, 
**  Turanian  Long^uagee,"  in  Bunsen,  **  Philosophy  of  Universal  Histor}-,"  vol.  i.  p.  329 ; 
and  especially  Pott:  ** Doppelung,"  an  invaluable  collection  of  facts  and  arguments, 
which  I  have  iLsed  repeatedly  in  the  present  essay.) 
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It  may  be  convenient  to  give  to  sets  of  words  like  these,  in  which  a 
ground- word  is  thus  symbolically  modified  or  differenced,  the  name 
of  '*  differential  words." 

How  the  differencing  of  words  by  change  of  vowels  may  be  used 
to  distinguish  between  the  sexes  may  be  well  shown  by  quoting 
further  from  the  passage  of  Max  Muller's  lately  referred  to,  "  The 
distinction  of  gender  ....  is  sometimes  expressed  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  only  explain  it  by  ascribing  an  expressive  power 
to  the  more  or  less  obscure  sound  of  vowels.     Ukko,  in  Finnic,  is  u 

old  man ;  akka^  an  old  woman In  Mangu,  chacha  is 

masc cheche^  fem.     Again,  anut,  in  Mangu,  is   father, 

enwy  mother,  amcha^  father-in-law,  emdiey  mother-in-law." 

This  contrivance  of  distinguishing  the  male  from  the  female  by  a 
difference  of  vowels  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  process  of 
formation  of  language  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  among  such  words 
as  those  for  father  and  mother.  Their  consideration  leads  into  a 
very  important  and  curious  philological  region,  that  of  "  ChildreE's 
Language."  If  we  take  a  few  of  the  pairs  of  words  which  stand  for 
father  and  mother  in  different  and  distant  languages,  papa  and  «m/?w, 
Welsh  tad  (dad)  and  7nam,  Hungarian  att/a  and  ani/a,  Ibu  nna  and 
nm',  Mandingo,^^  and  ba,  the  principle  on  which  they  are  differenced 
is  seen  to  act  more  on  consonants  than  vowels.  Words  of  the  class 
otpapa  and  mama,  occurring  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  were  once 
used  freely  as  evidence  of  a  common  origin  of  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  found,  but  Buschmann's  paper  on  "  Nature-Soimd,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Berlin  Transactions  for  1853,  finally  settled  the  view 
that  their  appearance  was  largely  to  be  set  down  to  independent 
invention,  often  repeating  itself  in  exact  detail.  It  was  clearly  no 
use  to  say  that  Carib  and  English  were  allied  because  the  word  papdt 
father,  belongs  to  both,  or  Hottentot  and  English  because  both  use 
mama  for  mother,  seeing  that  these  first  childish  articulations  might 
be  used  just  as  well  in  the  opposite  way,  the  Chilian  word  for  mother 
being  papa,  and  the  Georgian  for  father  being  tiiama,  and  so  on.^ 

The  immense  list  of  names  collected  by  Buschmann  shows  the 
types  pa  and  ta,  with  the  similar  forms  ap  and  at,  to  preponderate  as 
names  for  father,  while  ma  and  na,  am  and  an,  preponderate  as  names 
for  mother.  His  explanation  of  this  state  of  things,  as  caused  by 
direct  symbolism  choosing  the  stronger  and  harder  soimd  for  the 
father's  name  and  the  softer  and  gentler  for  the  mother's,  seenw  to 
have  much  truth  in  it,  though  it  must  not  be  pushed  too  far ;  it  can 
hardly  be,  for  instance,  the  same  principle  of  symbolism  which  lews 

(1)  Such  words  may  not  bo  quite  worthless  as  eWdonce  of  connection  of  langi»g<**» 
the  English  and  Scotch  use  of  dad  for  father  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  Oltic 
population  of  the  country.  There  arc,  however,  similar  forms,  dadi,  &c.,  in  Genm* 
dialects. 
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the  Welshman  to  say  tad  for  father  and  mam  for  mother,  and  the 
Georgian  to  say  mama  for  father  and  deda  for  mother. 

The  names  for  parents  must  not  be  studied  as  though  they  stood 
alone  in  language.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  important  members  of  a 
great  class  of  words  belonging  to  all  times  and  all  countries  within 
our  experience,  and  forming  a  "  children's  language,"  whose  common 
character  is  due  to  its  concerning  itself  with  the  limited  set  of  ideas 
in  which  little  children  are  interested,  and  expressing  these  ideas  by 
the  limited  set  of  articulations  suited  to  the  child's  first  attempt  to 
talk.  Such  words  are  continually  coming  fresh  into  existence,  and 
the  law  of  natural  selection  determines  their  fate.  The  great  mass  of 
the  naun*s  and  dada^s  of  the  nursery  die  out  almost  as  soon  as  made. 
Some  few  take  more  root,  and  spread  over  large  districts  as  accepted 
nursery  words,  and  now  and  then  a  curious  philologist  makes  a 
collection  of  them.  Of  such,  part  are  obvious  mutilations  of  longer 
words,  as  French  fairc  dodo,  "  to  sleep"  {dormir),  Brandenburg  tchci  a 
common  cradle  lullaby  (?n>^r»w,  to  rock);  but  others,  whatever  their 
real  origin,  are  brought  through  the  small  variety  of  articulations 
out  of  which  they  must  be  chosen,  into  a  curiously  indiscriminate 
and  unmeaning  mass,  as  Swiss  hobo,  "  a  scratch,"  bambam,  **  all  gone  ! " 
Italian  bobd,  "  something  to  drink ! "  gof/d,  "  little  boy,"  far  dede, 
"to  play."  These  are  words  quoted  by  Pott,  and  for  English 
examples  nana,  "nurse,"  and  tata,  "good-bye,"  may  serve.  But 
all  baby  words  do  not  stop  short  even  at  this  stage.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  them  establish  themselves  in  the  ordinary  talk  of  grown- 
up men  and  women,  and  when  they  have  once  made  good  their  place 
as  constituents  of  general  language  they  may  pass  on  by  inheritance 
from  age  to  age.  Such  examples  as  have  been  quoted  of  mere 
nursery  words  not  only  give  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  a  mass  of  names 
for  father,  mother,  grandmother,  aunt,  baby,  breast,  toy,  doll,  &c., 
but  they  explain  the  indifference  with  which,  out  of  the  small  stock 
of  available  materials,  the  same  sound  does  duty  for  the  most  diffe- 
rent ideas  ;  why  mama  means  here  mother,  there  father,  there  uncle, 
maman  here  mother,  there  father-in-law,  dada  here  father,  there  breast, 
tata  here  father,  there  son. 

A  single  group  of  words  may  serve  to  show  the  character  of  this 
peculiar  region  of  language : — ^Blackfoot  Indian  ninnah,  "  father ; " 
Greek  vcVvof,  "  imcle,"  vc wa,  "  aunt ; "  Sangir  nina,  Malagasy  nini, 
''mother;"  Vayu  nini,  "paternal  aunt;"  Darien  Indian  ninah, 
"daughter;"  Spanish  nino,  nifia,  "child;"  Italian  ninva,  "little 
girl;"  Milanese  ninin,  Italian  nanna,  "bed,"  ninnare,  "to  rock  the 
cradle,"  &c.  &c.  That  this  process  of  sorting  out  a  dozen  child's 
articulations  among  a  dozen  child's  ideas  has  not  only  given  a  number 
of  words  to  ordinary  language,  but  has  even  contributed  somewhat 
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to  its  stock  of  roots,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  but  cannot  here  dnctun 
the  necessary  evidence. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  (and  probably  there  are  many  more)  m 
which  vocal  sounds  seem  to  have  commended  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  the  word-maker  as  suited  to  express  his  meaning,  and  to  hav^ft 
been  used  accordingly.     In  concluding  this  brief  survey  of  them, 
some   general   considerations  suggest   themselves  as   to  the  nature 
and  first   beginnings  of  language.      When  we  study  the  higher 
departments  of  speech,  where  words  already  existing  are  turned  to 
accoimt  to  express  new  meanings  and  shade  off  new  distinctions, 
we  find  these  ends  attained  not  by  anything  like  a  philosophical 
system,   but   by   an   endless  series   of  contrivances,   varying    fttHn 
extreme  dexterity  down  to  utter  clumsiness.     The  great  method  of 
giving  new  meaning  to  old  sound  is  metaphor,  which  transfers  ideaa 
from  hearing  to  seeing,  from  touching  to  thinking,  from  the  concrete 
of  one  kind  to  the  abstract  of  another,  and  which   is  capable  of 
making  almost  anything  in  the  world  help  to  describe  or  sugge^ 
anything  else.     What   the   German  philosopher  described  as  the 
relation  of  a  cow  to  a  comet  is  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to 
the  language-maker :  both  have  tails.     Modem  habits  have  so  fe 
superseded   the  original  meaning  of  the  pipe  {pipo^,  an  imitative 
word  clearly  belonging  to  the  sound  of  the  musical  instrument,  as  to 
justify  the  rustic  in  the  story  in  answering  the  inquiry,  "  Shepherd, 
where  is  your  pipe  P  "  by  the  matter-of-fact  explanation  that  he 
was  out  of  'baccy.     The  word  chagrin^  again,  is  only  a  metaphor  of 
gnawing  care,   taken   from  the    sharp  rasping   "shagreen;^*    and 
books  of  etymology  are  full  of  cases  compared  with  which  these  are 
plain  and  straightforward.     Indeed,  the  processes  by  which  worda 
have  really  come  into  existence  may  often  enough  remind  us  of  the 
game  of  "  What  is  my  thought  like  ?  "  When  one  knows  the  answff, 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  jnnkefting  or  cathedral  canons  have  to  do  with 
reeds ;  but  who  would  guess,  who  did  not  know  the  intermediate 
links  ?     Yet  there  is  about  the  process  of  derivation  a  thorou^Jy 
human  character.     When  we  know  the  whole  facts  of  any  case,  iw 
can  generally  understand  it  at  once,  and  see  that  we  might  have  done 
tlio  same  ourselves  had  it  come  in  our  way.    Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's 
view  that  language  is  an  *'  organism,"  has  been  considered  a  great 
step  in  philological  specidation  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  has  caused 
an  increase  of  vague  thinking  and  talking,  and  thereby  no  amdl 
darkening  of  counsel.     If  it  were  meant  to  say  that  himian  thought 
language,  and  action  generally,  are  organic  in  their  nature,  and  work 
imder  fixed  laws,  this  might  be  a  very  different  matter ;  but  this  ^ 
distinctly  not  what  is  meant,  and  the  very  object  of  calling  language 
an  organism  is  to  keep  it  apart  from  other  hmnan  arts  and  contri* 
vances.     It  was  a  hateful  thing  to  Humboldt's  mind  to  "  bring  down 
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speech  to  a  mere  operation  of  the  understanding."  "Man,"  he  says, 
**  does  not  so  much  form  hmguage,  as  discern  with  a  kind  of  joyous 
wonder  its  developments,  coming  forth  as  of  themselves."  Yet,  if 
tlie  praetLcal  shifts  by  which  words  are  shaped  or  applied  to  fit  new 
meanings  are  not  devised  by  an  operation  of  the  understanding,  we 
ought  consistently  to  carry  the  stratagems  of  the  soldier  in  the  field, 
OP  the  contrivances  of  the  workman  at  his  bench,  back  into  the  dark 
regions  of  instinct  and  involuntary  action.  As  for  the  ways  in  which, 
so  far  as  our  very  scanty  knowledge  extends,  sounds  are  in  the  first 
instance  chosen  and  arranged  to  express  ideas,  they  are  as  simple  and 
practical  as  need  be.  A  child  of  five  years  old  could  catch  the  meaning 
of  imitative  sounds,  interjectioiial  words,  s)Tnbolism  of  sex  or  distance 
by  contrast  of  vowels ;  and  just  as  no  one  is  likely  to  enter  into  the 
real  nature  of  mytholog}'  who  has  not  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
nursery  tales,  so  the  spirit  in  which  we  guess  riddles  and  play  at 
children's  games  is  needed  to  appreciate  the  lower  phases  of  language. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  processes  by  which  words  are  made  and 
adapted  in  their  early  stages  have  le^s  to  do  with  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  scientific  classification  than  with  mere  rough  and  ready 
ingenuity  and  the  great  rule  of  thumb. 

Attempts  to  solve  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
speech  by  tracing  out  in  detail  such  processes  as  have  here  been 
described,  are  likely  to  increase  our  knowledge  by  sure  and  steady 
steps  wherever  imagination  does  not  get  the  better  of  sober  com- 
parison of  facts.     But   there   is   one   side  of  tliis   problem   of  the 
Origin  of  Language  on  which  such  studies  have  by  no  luoans  an 
encouraging  eflect.     Much  of  the  popular  interest  in  such  matters  is 
centred  in  the  question  whether  the  known  languages  of  tlie  world 
have  their  source  in  one  or  many  primaeval  tongues.    On  this  subject 
the  opinions  of  the  philologists  who  have   compared  tlie   greatest 
number  of  languages  are  utterly  at  variance,  nor  has  an}'  one  brought 
forward  a  body  of  i^hilological  evidence  strong  and  direct  enough  to 
make  anything  beyond  mere  opinion  possible.     Such  actions  as  the 
growth  of  imitative  or  sj-mbolic  words  form  a  part,  ])e  it  small  or 
large,  of  the  Origin  of  Language,  but  they  are  by  no  means  restricted 
to  any  particular  place  or  period,  and  are,  indeed,  more  or  less  in 
activity  now.       So   far  as  such  causes  have  acted,  their  tendency 
has  been  to  make  it  practically  of  less  and  less  consequence  to  a 
language  what  its  original  stock  of  words  may  have  been  at  starting, 
and  the  philologist's  extension  of  liis  knowledge  of  such  ways  of 
direct  formation  must  compel  him  to  strip  off  more  and  more  of  any 
language,  as  being  possibly  of  later  growth,  before  he  can  act  upon 
such  a  residuum  as  may  have  come  by  direct  inheritance  from  times 
of  primaeval  speech. 

Edward  B.  Tyi.or. 
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That  certain  very  real  advantages  result  from  the  tentatire  and 
unspeculative  character  of  English  legislation  there  can  be  Httle 
doubt.  Moreover,  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  as  to  the  practical 
wisdom  which,  in  some  cases,  postpones  alterations  in  existing  laws, 
until  a  pressure  from  without,  or,  in  other  words,  a  loud  popular 
demand,  insists  upon  a  change.  Reforms  which  are  verj^  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  nation  in  general,  can  rardy 
be  practically  enforced,  and  when  tried  and  found  to  fail,  they  tend 
to  retard  all  ultimate  improvement,  rather  than  to  hasten  its  advent 
At  the  same  time,  the  national  dislike  to]  philosophic  statesmanship 
which  is  fostered  by  what  we  call  our  practical  character,  is  sometimes 
in  the  highest  degree  blinding  and  injurious.  It  fastens  the  national 
eyesight  down  upon  makeshifts,  and  compromises,  and  small  and 
unmeaning  political  facts,  which  have  no  tendency  to  settle  any 
serious  difficulties,  and  only  serve  to  prevent  us  from  discovering 
that  we  are  all  upon  a  wrong  tack,  and  must  start  again  with  new 
ideas,  if  we  would  avoid  that  confusion  worse  confounded  to  which 
we  see  that  we  have  been  really  hastening. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a  deficiency  in  definite 
political  aim  is  just  now  furnished  by  the  bewilderment  into  ^hich 
the  coimtry  has  been  thrown  by  the  annoimcement  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  artisan  class  is  already  in  possession  of  the  electoral 
franchise.     And  the  bewilderment  must  continue  until  we  can  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  what  it  is  we  are  really  desiring  to  accomplidi 
by  a  new  Reform  Bill.     Until  this  is  done,  how  can  we  possibly  be 
satisfied  that   the  means  we  propose  may  not  be  absolute  £EulureBy 
and  postpone  rather  than  hasten  all  final  settlement  of  the  question  f 
Is  parliamentary  refonn,  then,  to  be  carried  out  as  a  scheme  for 
quieting  "  the  fierce  democracy,"  or  for  securing  a  House  of  Commons 
devoted  to  certain  political  theories,  or  for  elevating  the  moral  torn 
of  constituencies,  or  for  a  balancing  of  Whiggism  and  Toryism,  or 
for  any  of  those  kindred  ends  beyond  which  reformers  and  anti- 
reformers  seem  rarely  able  to  rise  ?     Or  is  there  in  reality  anothiff 
and  totally  different  aspect  of  the  whole  question,  which  sets  aaide 
all  mere  selfish  party  interests,  which  ought  to  be   distinctly  con- 
templated in  every  detail  of  change,  and  which,  if  kept  steadily  id 
view,  would  guide  us  through  that  bewildering  labjTinth  of  calcula- 
tions in  which  we  have  been  losing  ourselves  P  I  venture  to  think  that 
there  is  such  an  aspect,  and  that  the  real  aim  of  all  Reform  ought 
to  be  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  representation  of  the  four 
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(listiuct  cliisses  of  society ;  that  is,  of  the  four  distinct  modes  of 
thinking,  into  which  the  so(;ial  life  of  to-day  is  practically  divided. 
Sotting  aside  the  class  which  is  made  up  of  criminals,  idlers,  paupers, 
and  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant,  though  not  really  disreputable 
multitude  immediately  above  them,  English  society  consists  of  four 
divisions,  marked  off  from  one  another  by  sufficiently  clear  lines  to 
allow  of  their  being  treated  as  practically  distinct.  These  are — ^first, 
the  men  who  live  on  pro|^)erty,  inherited  or  acquired,  including, 
necessarily,  the  nobility  and  their  connections ;  secondly,  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  who  live  by  selling  the  work  of  their  brains, — such 
as  barristers,  solicitors,  the  clergy,  doctors,  journalists,  artists,  the 
writers  of  books,  naval  and  military  officers,  fellows  of  colleges,  and 
Tiniversity  and  other  tutors ;  thirdly,  those  who  live  by  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  acquiring  their  incomes  by  the  employment 
of  capital,  from  merchant  princes  down  to  the  smallest  of  shopkeepers ; 
and  lastly,  the  class  that  lives  on  weekly  wages,  comprising  the 
artisan  of  the  town,  and  the  better  description  of  peasant  in  the 
country.  In  actual  reality  each  of  these  classes  is  wonderfully 
homogeneous  in  its  prevailing  ways  of  thought,  and  in  the  tests  by 
which  it  tries  political  and  social  questions.  Each  brings  to  the 
discussion  of  practical  matters  a  light  which  is  peculiarly  its  own, 
resulting  not  so  much  from  its  special  interests  of  a  selfish  kind,  as 
from  the  habits  of  thought  created  by  its  education  and  practical 
daily  life.  Individual  cases  imdoubtedly  exist,  even  in  large  nimibers, 
in  which  the  members  of  one  class  share  the  peculiar  character  of 
another  class.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  each  class  has  its  own  stand- 
point. The  man  of  property,  the  man  of  brains,  the  man  of  capital, 
and  the  man  of  wages,  each  brings  his  own  special  contribution 
towards  the  discussion  of  the  endless  variety  of  phenomena  which 
constitute  the  subject-matter  for  parliamentary  legislation. 
*  At  the  same  time  this  homogeneity  of  spirit  in  each  class  is  very 
far  from  securing  an  identity  of  opinion  in  questions  of  detail.  The 
actual  views  of  any  given  man  are  the  result  partly  of  the  influences 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  partly  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  own  personal  character.  No  two  lawyers  are  exactly  alike  in 
their  views,  and  no  two  doctors,  and  no  two  clergymen.  They  may 
be,  and  often  are,  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another  in  almost 
every  practical  matter  in  which  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
Hear  a  score  of  barristers  arguing  about  law  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Their  differences  as  to  apparently  obvious  matters  are 
amazing  to  the  non-legal  understanding,  and  only  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  startling  contradictions  of  view  exhibited  by  a  score  of  colonels, 
or  a  score  of  admirals,  in  full  debate  on  military  or  naval  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  each  separate  section  has  its  own  way  of  looking  at 
things.  Nobody  can  mix  generally  among  men  without  remarking 
that  the  lawyer's  cast  of  thought  is  not  that  of  the  doctor's,  that  the 
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clerical  mind  is  clerical  and  only  clerical,  tliat  the  militarj^  or  naval 
mind  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  duke  or  the  lord  of  innumerable 
acres,  as  from  that  of  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  the  joximej-man. 
So,  again,  there  are  Tory  peers,  and  AMiig  peers,  and  Kadical  peers, 
and  scientific  peers,  and  learned   and  benevolent  peers,  and  even 
evangelical  peers  ;  but  peers,  as  such,  look  at  all  human  affairs  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  peerage  in  general.    They  are  filled  with  the 
hereditary  feeling  to  overflowing,  and  they  share  it  with  all  those 
who  by  inheritance  or  by  commercial  successes  are  exempted  from 
following  any  sort  of  profession  or  business  in  order  to  live.     AtiH 
the  same  with  the  men  of  capital.     It  may  seem  absurd  to  class  a 
millionaire  with  the  man  who  has  a  few  poor  hundred  pounds  invested 
in  a  shop,  and  who  stands  all  day  behind  his  counter,  and  struggles 
haixl  to  please  his  humble  customers.    Yet  there  is  a  real  li\'ing  bond 
between  the  two,  created  by  the  fact  that  each  one  looks  upon  capital 
as  the  source  of  his  prosperity,  which  has  nothing  akin  to  it  in  the 
habits  of  thought  of  any  other  class  of  English  life. 

The  only  section  of  our  complicated  society  in  which  there  is  any- 
thing approaching  to  unanimity  in  practical  politics,  is  the  literary 
section.     The  ablest  men  who  write  books  and  newspapers  are  nearly 
all  Liberals.      Toryism  as  an   intellectual   principle,    guiding  and 
forming  the  minds  of  the  present  and  coming  generation,  is  almost 
extinct  among  them.     There  are  Tories  of  great  ability  both  within 
and  without  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  the}'  are  simply  partisan 
leaders.     They   exercise   little   influence   which   is   not   a   personal 
influence.     In  spite  of  all  their  effbits  and  all  their  zeal,  the  tide  of 
Liberal  thought  never  ceases  its  advance,  and  the  Torj'ism  of  to-day 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Whiggism  of  thirty  years  ago.     The 
clergy,  on  the  contrarj^  are  for  the  most  part  Tories,  though  their 
ablest  men  are,  with  rai*e  exceptions,  on  the  Liberal  side.     Still,  this 
very  unanimity  in  illiberality  is  the  result  of  their  sharing  the  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  intellectual  class  to  look  at  human  life  from  a 
point  of  view  higher  than  that  of  the  noble,  the  merchant,  or  the 
artisan.    Their  illiberality  springs  from  the  dread  of  any  such  change 
as  shall  endanger  a  certain  body  of  doctrinal  opinions,  and  not  firom 
that  lower  estimate  of  all  things  which  is  characteristic  of  the  non- 
intellectual  classes.     The  Thirty-nine  Articles  may  be  a  very  fodish 
and  inconsistent  collection  of  untenable  propositions  ;  but  to  adopt 
Conservatism  in  politics  in  order  to  preserve  these  articles  intact,  as 
an  embodiment  of  momentous  truths,  implies  a  higher  estimate  ot 
human  life  than  to  be  a  Tory  in  older  to  keep  up  rents,  or  to  be  » 
Wliig  in  order  to  double  one's  exports  and  imports.      It  Hiay  ^ 
a  most  monstrous  proposition  to  hold  that  a  denial  of  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  implies  a  moral  guilt ;  but  it  involves  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man  which  aie  nobler  than  those  which  regard 
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in  as  an  animal  whose  special  function  it  is  to  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
id  leave  a  large  fortune  behind  him  when  he  dies. 
Here,  then,  are  four  distinct  castes  of  mind,  each  existing  in  strong 
tality  in  our  national  life.  Two  of  them  are  instinctively  conserva- 
ve,  and  two  are  instinctively  reforming  and  aggressive.  The  instinct 
:*  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  commercial  world  is  in  favour  of  things 
I  they  are :  the  aristocracy,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  enjoy 
leir  possessions ;  the  commercial  classes,  in  order  that  capital  may  con- 
nue  to  develop  its  resources,  and  more  and  more  control  the  world, 
'n  the  other  side  are  the  men  of  thought  and  the  men  of  labour,  both 
rer  maintaining  a  struggle  against  the  classes  in  possession  of 
ipreme  power ;  the  one  striking  at  dominant  traditional  ideas,  the 
sher  striking  at  dominant  and  overpowering  capital ;  the  one  aiming 
s  blows  at  what  is  untrue,  the  other  at  what  is  unjust.  At  the  same 
me,  the  well-being  of  the  entire  country  imperatively  demands  that 
le  voice  of  each  cliiss  should  be  heard  in  the  legislature,  not  only  for 
8  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  the 
lallowest  philosophy  that  treats  practical  politics  as  nothing  but  a 
evice  for  balancing  one  class  against  another,  on  the  notion  that 
leir  interests  are  not  only  diffei'ent  but  antagonistic.  Political 
artisanship  is  an  admirable  device  for  carrjang  on  the  machinery  of 
)gislation  and  administration,  but  it  is  most  mischievous  when  it 
btempts  to  determine  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the  nation 
a  its  own  narrow  basis.  It  was  the  one  blot  in  the  old  Reform  Bill 
lat  it  betrayed  the  partisiinship  of  its  authors  by  the  local  predomi- 
ance  that  it  ensured  to  pure  Whiggism  by  sundry  arbitrary  details, 
fc  aimed  at  giving  a  permanence  of  power  to  one  party  in  the  nation, 
ud  not  to  secure  a  permanent  representation  of  the  whole  nation  in 
le  national  Parliament.  And  at  this  very  moment  we  are  reaping 
iie  diiEculties  thus  sown  by  the  Whigs.  Parliamentary  reform  hiis 
ever  ceased  to  be  a  party  question ;  and  with  all  the  talk,  both  in 
nd  out  of  doors,  with  which  we  are  flooded,  and  with  all  the  fine 
lyings  that  are  poured  forth  about  the  virtues  of  the  working  man 
nd  the  necessity  of  "  progress,'*  the  secret  thoughts  of  legislators  are 
usy  solely  with  the  old  Whig  and  Tory  squabbles  about  the  dangers 
f  democracy  and  the  glorious  institutions  which  have  been  handed 
own  to  us  by  our  venerable  ancestors.  No  one  seems  to  perceive 
liat  the  permanent  supremacy  of  either  party  is  equivalent  to  a 
ermanent  despotism,  exercised  by  a  majority  over  a  minority.  It 
latters  not  whether  that  majority  is  liberal  or  illiberal,  the  despotism 
i  the  same.  The  French  Empire  at  this  very  moment  is  in  many 
espects  a  thoroughly  liberal  government,  so  far  as  liberal  opinions 
n  political  economy,  education,  and  Church  matters  can  make  a 
overnment  liberal.  But  nevertheless  it  is  a  pure  despotism,  for  it 
oforces  liberal  acts  by  the  hand  of  an  irresistible  despotic  power. 
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Infallible  wisdom,  then,  being  the  heritage  of  no  possible  political 
party,  and  all  human  affairs  being  in  their  nature  complex,  a  con- 
tinued national  prosperity  is  best  secured  by  the  bringing  of  every 
subject  of  pressing  interest  under  the  criticism  of  all  those  varieties  of 
mind  which  exist  in  the  body  of  the  nation  itself.  By  no  other 
means  can  the  characteristic  evik  of  any  one  period  be  honestly 
investigated,  or  the  national  life  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
scientific,  social,  and  religious  advance  which  is  ever  going  on  among 
individual  men  and  women.  It  is  far  better  that  the  mistakes  and 
prejudices  peculiar  to  any  one  school  of  thought  should  be  occasionally 
triumphant  in  Parliament,  than  that  a  freedom  from  bigotry  and 
blundering  should  be  ensured  by  the  exclusion  of  free  discussion. 
Better  the  reign  of  a  generation  of  Tories  than  their  perpetual 
banishment  in  the  supposed  interest  of  liberality  and  freedom. 

If,  then,  this  view  of  the  functions  of  a  Parliament  be  correct,  it  i« 
obvious  that  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  Reform  question  is  entirely 
beside  the  mark.     What  is  needed,  is  not  the  preponderance  of  any 
one  class,  or  any  united  classes  in  this  or  that  countj'  or  borough ;  but 
such  arrangements  for  voting  as  shall  enable  each  one  of  the  four  really 
distinct  classes  of  English  life  to  control  one-fourth  of  the  parliamen- 
tary representation.    These  four  classes  are,  in  fact,  normally  existent 
in  every  nation  which  possesses  in  itself  the  elements  of  a  positive 
personal  freedom;    and   they   correspond   exactly  to   the   formally 
recognised  divisions  which  have  scarcely  vanished  from  the  Northern 
kingdoms  of  Europe.     The  men  of  property,  the  men  of  thought, 
the  men  of  capital,  and  the  men  of  daily  hard  labour,  are  the  precise 
counterparts  of  the  Houses  of  nobles,  clergj^  burghers,  and  peasants 
which  are  even  now  barely  extinct  in  Sweden,  as  separate  legislative 
bodies.     They  are,  in  truth,  the  natural  sections  into  which  a  people 
divides  itself,  when  it  works  out  the  development  of  its  national  life 
under  the  influences  of  modern  civilisation.     Commerce,  and  success 
in  professional  life,  necessarily  create  a  class,  whether  called  noble  or 
not,  which  lives  upon  accumulated  wealth ;  which  wealth,  by  the 
irresistible  tendencies  of  human  nature,  becomes  largely  invested  in 
land.     These  men  are  the  legitimate  successors  of   the  old  feudal 
chieftains,  as  distinguished  from  that  merely  titled  race  which  still 
*  exists  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  rejoicing  in  its  mere  exclusiveness  of 
rank,  and  satisfied  with  stars,  and  coronets,  and  all  the  smaller  gew- 
gaws of  a  nobilitj'-  effete  in  eveiything  but  name.     A  nobility  such  as 
this  is  an  anachronism.     It  is  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  like  all  illegitimate  progeny  it  in- 
herits the  personal  defects  and  peculiarities  of  its  parent  without  the 
reality  of  its  living  power.     Such  a  class  has  no  existence  among 
ourselves.     Our  families  who  are  nobles  by  title  and  privilege,  are 
practically  only  members  of  one  vast  section  of  the  body  politic. 
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Their  real  power  in  the  state  is  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  influence  on  the  nation  through  the  House  of  Lords  is  but 
little,  and  must  become  less  and  less  with  every  new  generation. 

The  professional  class  of  Englishmen  corresponds,  again,  to  the 
old-fashioned  Northern  House  of  the  Clergy.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  thought  of  the  nation  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  clerical 
order,  who  were  not  only  the  ministers  of  the  sovereign,  but  the 
lawyers,  the  writers,  the  artists,  and  the  statesmen  of  their  time.  In 
these  days  the  clergy  constitute  a  very  small  portion  of  the  thinking 
power  of  the  nation,  which  has  passed  into  other  hands.  And 
every  year  the  influence  of  thought  and  criticism  grows  greater  and 
greater.  Contrast  the  amount  of  pure  brain-work  now  expended 
even  in  the  art  of  mutual  destruction,  wath  the  simple  and  almast 
Bolely  brute  force  of  middle-age  warfare.  Think  what  an  amount  of 
mental  toil  there  goes  to  the  creation  of  the  apparatus  of  war ;- — ships, 
guns,  fortifications,  the  training  of  armies,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
battle-field.  And  so  in  every  other  division  of  the  professional  world. 
We  have  no  "House  of  the  Clergy,"  save  the  phantom  that  sits 
annually  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber ;  but  as  the  middle-age  priest- 
hood controlled  the  world,  so  has  the  general  professional  class 
become  the  vital  principle  of  our  national  existence. 

The  middle-age  burgher,  in  like  manner,  embodied  the  power  of 
capital.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
employer  of  skilled  labour.  Sometimes  in  practical  hostility  to  kings, 
sometimes  to  nobles,  sometimes  to  the  peasantry,  he  at  all  times  was 
fiiithful  to  his  function,  which  was  the  maintenance  of  peace,  order, 
and  religious  freedom,  with  the  view  to  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  capital.  The  burgher  class  in  old  times  conferred  the  same  benefits 
on  their  countries  which  the  commercial  class  won  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  the  Reform  struggle  of  1832.  The  Reform  Act  was  pre- 
eminently a  middle-class  measure.  It  was  the  victory  won  by  trade 
over  accumulated  property,  and  the  aristocratic  Whigs  who  carried 
it  were  but  the  instruments  of  the  moneyed  interest. 

And  ndw,  at  last,  the  turn  of  the  Scandinavian  House  of  Peasants 
is  come.  The  skilled  and  respectable  artisan  is  the  successor  of 
the  class  which,  by  whatever  name  it  went,  possessed  little  or  no 
capital,  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  little  or  no  education,  but  which 
has  ever  had  as  much  real  interest  in  the  national  prosperity  as  the 
proudest  of  nobles  or  the  wealthiest  of  merchants.  The  only 
peril  which  besets  their  cause  is  the  dread  which  the  three  classes 
already  in  power  entertain  of  their  acts  when  more  largely  enfran- 
chised ;  a  dread  which  acquires  its  active  force,  partly  from  a  belief 
that  the  artisan  is  less  susceptible  of  patriotic  feelings  than  his 
wealthier  fellow-countrjTnen,  and  partly  from  that  hand-to-mouth 
way  of  treating  political  questions  to  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
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call  attention.  And  now  that  the  hour  for  action  has  come,  the  real 
demand  of  the  artisan  ought  to  be,  not  a  quarter,  or  a  third,  or  a  half 
of  the  voting  power  in  this  or  that  borough  or  county,  but  the  power 
of  practically  nominating  one- fourth  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  All  questions  of  rental,  or  rating,  or  proportion  of  votes, 
ought  to  be  treated  as  subsidiary  to  this  one  great  aim.  The  startHng 
figures  which  have  so  recently  shown  us  that  the  working  men  possess 
already  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  English  con- 
stituency, are  really  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  way  of  proviag 
that  as  a  class  the  artisans  are  adequately  represented.  Of  what  avail 
is  it  to  possess  one  quarter  of  the  votes  when  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing representatives  is  so  arranged  that  practically  this  one  quarter  is 
not»  in  reality,  one-tenth  ? 

That  any  such  redistribution  of  seats  as  would  practically  satisfy 
such  a  demand  as  this  would  flood  the  House  of  Conmions  with  a  low 
class  of  legislators,  appears  to  me  a  perfectly  chimerical  fear.     Eveiy 
one  who  really  knows  the  artisan  is  aware  that  personal  character, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  goes  for  quite  as   much  with  him  as 
with  the  trading  and  the  arist6cratic  classes.     No  class  has  a  readier 
perception  of   what  it  is  that   constitutes  a   gentleman,  or  hafl  a 
more  cordial  contempt  for  Anilgarity  and  ignorance.     So  far  from  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  deteriorating,  were  the  control  of 
one-fourth  of  the  boroughs  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  bett-er  class 
of  mechanics,  I  believe  it  would  be  sensibly  improved.     They  would 
at  the  very  least  be  equal  in  integrity,  and  sagacity,  and  all  other 
legislative  qualifications,  to  the  ordinary  respresentatives  of  the  rail- 
way interest,  and  to  that  most  unsatisfactory  class  of  politicians  who 
arc  in  fact  as  much  the  nominees  of  the  petty  shopkeeping  world  as 
the   members   for   close  boroughs  are  the   nominees  of  peers  and 
landholders.      To   argue    against   the   supposed    representatives  of 
working   men   on  the  supposition  that  the  House  of  Commons  as 
now  elected  is  an  embodiment  of  political  virtue  and  disinterested 
wisdom,  implies,  indeed,  either  an  utter  ignorance  or  an  unblushing 
Pharisaism  in  those  who  on   such  grounds  denounce  all  lowering  of 
the  actual  franchise. 

As  to  any  practical  difiiculties  in  so  distributing  the  rights  to  return 
members  us  to  secure  to  each  section  of  society  its  just  proportion, 
they  can  have  no  existence  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  equal  representation  of  classes.  If 
Parliament  honestly  desired  thus  to  equalise  legislative  power,  a 
predominance  of  the  aristocratic  and  property-holding  class  might  be 
assured  in  the  counties  ;  a  predominance  of  the  mercantile  class  to  an 
equal  extent  in  the  smaller  boroughs,  grouped  together  so  as  to 
diminish  the  coiTuption  and  canvassing  which  are  their  special  evils ; 
and  an  equal  predominance  of  the  artisan  in  the  larger  boroughs. 
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The  only  difficulty  that  would  require  the  exercise  of  some  ingenuity 
^would  lie  in  the  conferring  a  similar  position  on  the  professional 
classes.  Here,  however,  a  thoroughly  sincere  determination  to 
accomplish  the  end  would  soon  devise  methods  for  attaining  it. 
Nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  to  extend  the  principle  on 
which  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  return  their  own 
members.  The  power  of  electing  two  or*  more  members  ought  to  be 
given  to  every  important  corporate  body  which  is  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  men  whose  work  is  emphatically  head-work.  First  of  all, 
two  members  should  be  given  to  the  masters  of  arts  of  the  London 
University.  And  in  order  to  ensure  full  weight  to  the  more  educated 
and  enlightened  of  the  Oxfoi-d  and  Cambridge  constituency,  every 
graduate  actually  resident  should  have  a  vote  in  the  borough  elections 
without  detriment  to  the  votes  of  the  masters  of  arts  for  the  Univer- 
sity members.  Two  members  shoidd  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  three 
g^at  Inns  of  Courts,  two  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
two  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  army  and  navy  ought  to 
return  their  members,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  might 
well  claim  to  send  its  representatives.  Proposals  such  as  these  seem 
absurd,  it  is  true,  to  persons  of  the  pure  old  Whig  school,  which  is  as 
bigoted  to  its  effete  reforming  traditions  as  Toryism  is  bigoted  to  its 
traditional  anti-reforming  horror.  Nevertheless,  they  are  perfectly 
simple,  and  coidd  be  put  into  practice  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
"University  elections  which  furnish  their  model. 
'  As  to  the  general  system  here  sketched  out,  its  tendency  is  evi- 
dently to  a  perfect  finality  and  settling  of  the  Reform  question 
once  and  for  ever.  It  ensures  no  predominance  to  any  one  political 
party,  because  each  social  class  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  variations  in 
opinion ;  but  it  ensures  an  equality  to  all  the  actual  classes  themselves. 
Nobody  can  foresee  what  will  be  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  working 
elass  ten  years  or  two  years  hence.  But  then  nobody  can  foresee 
what  will  be  the  prevailing  views  of  any  other  class  when  a  few  years 
are  gone  by.  Whigs  are  now  free-traders.  Fifty  years  ago  they 
were  more  protectionist  than  the  Tories.  Thirty  years  ago  Toryism 
and  religious  intolerance  were  supreme  among  the  resident  graduates 
at  Oxford  ;  at  present  Liberalism,  both  in  politics  and  tiieology,  rules 
among  them.  No  reform,  therefore,  can  be  expected  to  settle  the 
policy,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  of  future  Parliaments.  Its  aim 
ought  to  be  the  invigorating  of  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  as 
snch,  by  distributing  power  equally  among  all  sections  of  the  nation, 
and  by  utterly  rejecting  the  old  notion  that  Reform  questions  are 
nothing  else  but  a  battle-ground  between  Whigs,  Tories,  and 
Hadicals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  jealousies,  the  fears,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
v^ue  apprehensions  of  the  old  parties,  which  still  threaten  to  postpone 
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all  concessions  to  the  artisan,  and  are  aiming  at  juggling  him  out  of 
real  power  while  bestowing  on  him  a  right  to  vote  which  ensures  no 
real   representation  within   the  walls   of  Parliament,   the   working 
classes  would,  in  my  opinion,  adopt   an  irresistible  policy  if  they 
would  put  their  claims  into  some  such  shape  as  is  here  indicated. 
They  would  be  thus  asking  one  special  definite  gift,  and  would  demand 
it  on  grounds  against  which'  their  opponents  could  not  argue  without 
putting  forward  a  theory  which  few  would  dare  to  urge ;  the  theory, 
that  is,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  is  bound  up  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  rank  and  riches.     Let  them, 
then,  come  forward  at  once,  and  knock  at  the  door  of  Parliament ; 
and  demand  either  the  grant  of  their  petition,  or  a  distinct  disproof 
of  the  groimds  on  which  they  urge  it.     Let  them  say :  "  We  rest 
nothing  on  the  fact  that  we  are  the  numerical  majority  In  the  country; 
we  ask  only  an  equality  with  other  classes.     We  hear,  on  all  sides, 
that  taxation  ought  to  go  with  representation  ;  and  we,  as  a  class,  are 
not  represented.     We  assert  our  fitness  for  the  franchise.     We  are 
not  more  ignorant  on  political  or  any  other  questions  than  the  lower 
sections  of  the  enfranchised  classes ;  we  are  not  revolutionary,  and 
we  are  not  less  moral  than  any  class  in  the  whole  community.    We 
'  do  not  deny  that  Parliament,  as  It  exists,  has  reformed  many  abuses, 
and  has  done  well ;  but  we  say  that  It  has  left  many  abuses  unre- 
medied, and  that  with  our  help  it  will  do  better.     Either,  then,  grant 
us  political  equality,  or  show  us  that  we  are  unworthy  of  it.     We  are 
as  loyal  to  the  monarchy  as  you  are.  If  we  are  not  Churchmen,  we  do 
not  desire  to  piiU  doAvn  the  Church,  although  it  shuts  us  out  from  its 
walls.     If  we  dislike  the  intolerance  of  bishops  and  clergy,  it  is  not 
because  we  are  hostile  to  religion,  but  because  their  religion  is  prac- 
tically a  creed  manufactured  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  and  the 
comfortable.     We  do  not  desire  a  democratic  government,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  desire  an  oligarchical  government ;  we  want  a 
government  which  shall  ensure  to  the  aristocracies  of  birth,  of  wealth, 
and  of  education,  their  political  privileges,  without  depri\'ing  us  of 
our  own.   Without  us  and  our  daily  labours  the  greatness  of  England 
woidd  vanish  to-morrow.     Give  us,  then,  our  legitimate  share  in  the 
legislation  and  government  of  England  ;  or  tell  us,  in  so  many  words, 
that  we  are  the  Pariahs  of  our  generation.     Show  us  that  the  rices, 
the  crimes,  the  bigotries,  the  extravagancies  of  the  age,  are  all  our 
own,  and  that  peers,  gentlemen,  and  shopkeepers  are  all  pure,  while 
we  are  vile  ;  or  else  grant  us  that  position  in  the  rule  of  our  common 
country  which  we  ask,  and  which  we  will  never  rest  imtll  we  obtain.' 

J.  M.  Capes. 
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Part  I. 

rH:E  scheme  of  the  development  of  systems  of  kinship  which  I  pro- 
pound in  "Primitive  Marriage,"^  and  the  truth  of  which  I  propose  to 
test  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  is  briefly  as  follows: — (1)  That 
the  most  ancient  system  of  kinship  in  which  the  idea  of  blood-rela- 
tionship was  embodied  was  the  system  of  kinship  through  females 
only ;  (2)  that  in  the  advance  from  savagery  this  system  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  system  which  acknowledged  kinship  through  males  also, 
and  which  (3)  in  most  cases  passed  into  a  system  (agnation)  which 
acknowledged  kinship  through  males  only ;  finally  (4),  that  agnation 
broke  down,  and  there  was  again  kinship  through  females  as  well  as 
through  males. 

I  conceive  that  the  causes  of  this  progress — excepting  the  last  step 
of  it,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  growing  influence  of 
humane  and  equitable  considerations — are  to  be  found  in  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  development  of  systems  of  marriage.  And  I  con- 
ceive that  marriage  was  at  first  unknown ;  and  that  its  earliest  form 
was  that  species  of  polyandry  which  now  prevails  among  the  Nairs, 
in  Malabar — to  one  wife  several  husbands,  not  necessarily  related  to 
one  another.  When  this  was  the  form  of  marriage  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty of  male  parentage,  and  the  idea  of  blood-relationship  could 
only  be  developed  into  the  system  of  kinship  through  females.  There 
being  no  regular  cohabitation  of  husbands  and  wives,  families  con- 
sisted  of  mothers  and  their  ofispring ;  the  headship  of  families  was 
in  mothers,  and  the  right  of  succession  thereto  in  daughters.  What 
family  property  there  was  went  ultimately  to  the  daughters  and  their 
children,  in  whom  the  family  was  prolonged ;  a  man's  heirs  were  his 
brothers,  in  order  of  age,  and,  after  them,  his  sisters'  children.  The 
consolidation  of  this  primitive  family  system  led  to  the  shifting  of 
the  form  of  marriage  from  the  Nair  (in  many  cases  through  the 
British)  to  the  Tibetan  species  of  polyandrj^ — the  sons  of  a  house 
taking  a  wife  between  them  into  the  family  of  their  mother.  This 
change,  while  it  left  fatherhood  uncertain,  destroyed  uncertainty  as  to 
the  paternal  blood  in  children,  all  the  possible  fathers  being  of  the 
same  blood.  It  thus  introduced  kinship  through  males.  It  involved 
the  breaking  up  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  family,  and  led  in  time 
to  the  transference  of  the  government  from  the  mother  to  the  eldest 
male  of  the  family.     The  supremacy  of  women  depended  on  non- 

(1)  "Primitive  Marriage:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Form  of  Capture  in 
Harriage  Ceremonies."     1865 
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cohabitation  with  their  husbands ;  its  overthrow  was  the  neeessarv 
consequence  of  cohabitation.   The  family,  as  I  have  said,  was  originally 
prolonged  in  the  children  of  the  daughters ;  the  sons'  vnyes  were, 
in   other   houses,  the  continuers  of  other  families.     But   now  the 
daughters  passed  as  wives  into  foreign  houses,  and  the  sons  found 
representatives  of  their  family  in  their  own  children.      The  head- 
ship of  the  family  could  thus  no  longer  descend  from  mother  to 
daughter ;  and  itVas  lost  to  women,  though,  in  virtue  of  their  having 
once  possessed  it,  they  would  long  retain  a  high  position,  and  exercise 
much  of  that  authority  amongst  men  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
by  the  earlier  system.     The  males,  therefore,  took  the  upper  hand,  and 
among  them  the  first  place  was  naturally  assigned  to  the  eldest.    The 
first  in  age  and  authority,  the  first  to  marry,  and  frequently  a  father 
before  his  brothers  reached  maturity,  it  came  to  be  feigned  that  all 
the  children  were  his,  and  in  time  he  assumed  many  of  the  powers  of 
a  pafer-familias.     The  headship  of  the  family  now  devolved  from 
brother  to  brother,  and  failing  brothers,  on  the  eldest  son  of  the 
brotherhood.     Then,  a  practice  of  monandry  arising,  the  younger 
brothers  made  separate  marriages,  and  Tibetan  polyandry  died  out, 
leaving  behind  it  the  Levirate — the  obligation  on  brothers  to  marry 
in  turn  the  widow  of  a  brother  deceased,  which  will  be  familiar  to  the 
reader  as  having  existed  among  the  Jews.     The  Levirate  next  died 
out,  as  being  opposed  to  ideas  of  propriety  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  monandry.     And  thus  the  family  slowly  assumed  either  the 
form  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  or  that  which  it  had  in  Eome. 
It  is  imnecessary  for  my  purpose  to  say  anything  here  of  the  catuKS 
of  the  growth  of  agnation.     The  changes  in  the  form  of  the  familj 
would,  of  course,    in  every  case  be   gradual,  and  not  be  eflfected 
throughout  the  whole  of  any  community  at  once. 

This  theory  is  supported  by  a  very  considerable  amoimt  of  evidence, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  even  a  summary.  As 
regards  the  initial  stage  of  the  progress  which  it  declares,  I  may, 
however,  state,  that  polyandry  has  been  traced  at  points  all  over 
the  world,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  and  that,  in  most  cases, 
there  has  been  found  the  system  of  kinship  through  females 
only,  or  traces  of  that  system.  That  system  is  found  to  preiail 
amongst  the  great  majority  of  existing  rude  races,  with  not  afeif  of 
which  the  primitive  form  of  the  family  is  still  preserved.  And, 
lastly,  traces  or  traditions  of  ix)lyandry,  and  of  the  system  of  kinship 
through  females  only,  have  been  found  in  the  records  of  all  the  his- 
torical races.  What  I  now  propose  is,  to  see  whether  a  somewhat 
minute  examination  of  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  will  yidd 
evidence  for  or  against  the  theor}^ 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  at  the  scheme  of  the  development  of 
systems  of  kinship  given  at  the  outset,  he  will  see  that  the  jAenomeitt 
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of  kinship  in  the  second  and  in  the  fourth  stages  of  the  progress 
must  he  the  same ;  that  there  must  be  correspondences  between  the 
phases  of  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  stages  of  the  progress  ;  and  that  where  the  phenomena 
of  kinship  exhibited  in  any  period  may  belong  to  the  second  or  to  the 
fourth,  or  to  a  phase  of  transition  from  the  former,  or  to  the  latter, 
we  must  examine  the  periods  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  it,  in 
order  to  ascertain  to  which  stage  the  phenomena  really  belong. 

I  propose  then,  firstly,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Greek  kinship 
08  it  appears  in  the  Homeric  poems ;  secondly,  to  glance  at  the 
iiistory  of  kinship  in  post-Homeric  Greece ;  and,  thirdly,  to  see  what 
light  can  be  thrown  on  its  pre-Homeric  history  by  a  study  of  Greek 
traditions,  and  of  the  congeners  of  the  Greeks. 

I.  In  no  respect  has  life  in  the  Homeric  times  so  modem  an  aspect 
as  in  regard  to  the  position  of  "  wedded  wives."  The  nmnber  of  the 
wives  acquired  by  capture,  and  the  frequent  mention  made  of  women 
either  as  the  end  or  the  cause  of  war,  remind  us  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  position  of  women,  and  even  in  the  relation  of 
the  "  wedded  wife  *'  to  her  lord.  But  for  this,  the  general  description 
of  the  married  state  might  suggest  to  us  the  wedded  life  of  our  own 
jEithers  and  mothers. 

The  position  and  fortune  of  the  wedded  wife  are  usually  equal, 
sometimes  superior,  to  those  of  her  husband.  Not  unfrequently  he 
owes  to  her  his  rank  and  wealth ;  always  she  possesses  a  dignified 
place  and  much  influence.  It  is  needless  to  cite  examples  of  this. 
The  poet  often  assumes  a  perfectly  chivalrous  tone  in  alluding  to  the 
wives  of  his  heroes. 

In  Homer  we  find  acknowledgment  of  the  blood-ties  through  both 
the  father  and  the  mother.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  poems  of  the 
relationship  between  mother  and  child  being  less  sacred  or  complete 
than  that  between  father  and  child.  On  the  contrary,  in  several 
passages,  as  I  shall  show,  that  relationship  is  represented  as  the  more 
sacred  of  the  two.  And  it  is  certainly  always  so  depicted,  where  it 
is  depicted  at  all,  as  to  exclude  the  idea  that  it  was  not  perceived  to 
1)6  a  blood-relationship.  Anticleia's  grief  for  the  absent  Ulysses, 
and  the  meeting  with  her  shade  in  Hades,  are  perfect  pictuies  of  filial 
and  motherly  tenderness.  It  would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  read 
them,  and  imagine  that  in  an  age  when  blood-ties  were  at  all  thought 
of,  the  tie  of  blood  was  wanting  to  complete  the  bond  between  that 
mother  and  son. 

Homer  prefers  the  father  in  tracing  genealogies,  without  denying 
the  mother  her  place.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Greeks 
had  not  been  long  accustomed  to  pedigrees  traced  through  fathers. 
Few  of  the  Homeric  genealogies  ascend  many  steps  till  they  terminate 
in  an  unknown  or  divine  father.      Had  pedigrees  through  fathers 
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boon  old  inheritances  of  the  noble  families  which  figure  in  tke 
Troica,  the  divine  parentages,  whatever  else  besides  uncertainty  of 
fatherhood  they  may  imply,  could  not  possibly  have  been  either  so 
numerous  or  so  commonly  credited. 

1.  I  instance  the  pleading  of  Lycaon  in  the  Iliad,  as  containing 
proof  of  kinship  through  the  mother,  and  proof  that  the  tie  through 
the  father  did  not,  in  the  same  degree,  infer  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  kinship.  This  Lycaon  was  a  son  of  Priam,  by  Laothoe,  daughter 
of  Altos,  King  of  the  Leleges.  She  was  one  of  Priam's  numerous 
"  wedded  wives,"  and  had  by  him  two  sons,  Lycaon  and  Polydorus, 
the  latter  already  slain  by  Achilles,  who  had  come  forth  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  his  friend  and  kinsman.^ 

Lycaon,  being  assailed  by  Achilles,  begs  for  his  life,  his  main  plea 
being  that  he  is  not  related  to  Hector  on  the  mother's  side. 

"AXXo  ^i  TOi  cf>e(i),  (TvC^iyi  0p6O'(  fiaXXio  (Trjtn, 
M»/  /i£  KTilyf  eirti  ov^  6fwyaaTpioQ''E,icrop6Q  eipt 
"Oc  Toi  iToipoy  £irt(pyey  cvijta  re  Kpartpov  re. 

*'YetrUsay 
This  to  thco,  and  cast  it  thou  in  heart ; 
Do  not  slay  me,  since  not  from  tho  same  womb 
Am  I  as  Hector  is,  who  killed  thy  friend, 
At  once  both  kind  and  brave.'*  ^ 

The  appeal  is  to  the  well-known  law  of  blood-feud,  for  though  the 
assault  takes  place  in  battle,  it  is  made  in  the  thirst  for  vengeance. 
What  then  is  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  appeal  P  Is  it  this : — 
"  Hector  and  Hector's  kindred  are  alone  amenable  to  your  vengeance, 
for  it  was  Hector  who  slew  your  friend.  I  am  neither  kith  nor  kin 
of  Hector.  True  we  have,  as  you  know,  the  same  father.  But  I  pnt 
it  to  you,  what  does  that  matter  ?  He  is  not  my  brother  uterine 
(o/ioyaorptoc),  my  relative  through  the  mother."  At  least,  it  implies 
that  being  a  brother  by  the  same  father  did  not  mark  him  out  one  of 
those  specially  liable  to  be  slain  as  a  relative  of  the  wrong-doer. 
The  pleading  was  ineffectual,  but  it  remained  unanswered  save  by  the 
sword.  *'  Patroclus  has  died.  I  too,  the  magnificent  Achilles, 
must  soon  die.  You  had  as  well  go,  my  friend.  So  there."  And  the 
keen  sword  smote  at  the  collar-bone  beside  the  neck.  Achilles  was 
avenging  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  as  well  as  a  kinsman  ;  and  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  law  of  blood-feud,  appealed  to  by  Lycaon, 
were  powerless  to  restrain  him.      Should   it  be  thought   that  the 

(1)  The  friendship  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  overshadows  their  affinity.  But  accorir 
ing  to  tradition  the  affinity  was  undoubted.  .£acus  and  Mencetius  were]  brotheti 
uterine — sons  of  ^gina;  and  the  former  was  tho  father  of  Peleus,  the  latter  of 
Patroclus. 

(2)  The  translations  of  the  Homeric  passages  are  all  from  Noiigate.| 
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inference  made  from  this  ease  is  too  large,  it  must  at  any  rate  be 
allowed  that  the  passage  proves — (1)  that  the  blood-connectioii 
between  the  mother  and  son  w  as  fully  acknowledged ;  (2)  that  the 
connection  through  the  father  and  mother  made  a  closer  kinship 
than  that  through  the  father  only,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  agnation  been  established.  And  as  it  is  obvious  that  Lycaon 
could  not  have  urged  his  plea  had  he  and  Hector  been  uterine 
brothers,  even  had  they  been  sons  of  different  fathers,  it  becomes 
probable  (3)  that  the  blood-tie  through  the  mother  alone  was  prac- 
tically, at  this  time,  a  stronger  one  than  that  through  the  father 
alone. 

Further  on,  Priam  speculates  as  to  the  fate  of  Lycaon  and  Poly- 
dorus.  "  If  they  yet  live  captive  with  the  Greeks,"  he  says,  "  then 
surely  we  shall  ransom  them  with  brass  and  gold ;  for  the  money  is 
in  the  house,  as  the  aged  Altes  gave  abundance  with  his  daughter." 
There  is  here  a  further  note  of  relationship  between  mother  and  child. 
The  mother's  wealth  was  specially  applicable  for  ransoming  her  sons. 
We  may  infer  that  in  the  household  of  the  polygynous  Priam,  the 
children  of  a  wife,  whatever  other  rights  of  inheritance  they  had, 
were  heirs  to  her  wealth. 

It  may  be  said  that  Lycaon's  plea  refers  solely  to  a  state  of  feeling 
prevailing  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  peculiar  to  a  people  who  practised 
polygyny.  But  if  it  was  of  no  force  from  Homer's  point  of  view,  he 
either  would  not  have  stated  it,  or  he  would  have  made  Achilles  meet 
it  with  an  answer.  The  reply  of  Achilles  is  irrelevant,  being  sub- 
stantially what  I  have  stated,  with  the  addition  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  spare  no  child  of  Priam.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
the  plea  appeared  of  force  to  Homer's  auditors,  and  that  could  only 
be  through  their  knowing  what  a  difference  the  want  of  a  perfect 
kinship  should  have  made.  On  the  Greek  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
Asiatic,  there  was,  owing  to  the  system  of  "  captive  wives," 
abundance  of  room  for  the  distinction  between  the  paternal  and 
maternal  tie  and  for  its  practical  recognition  in  cases  of  blood- feud.^ 

At  any  rate,  Lycaon  is  presimiably  of  strictly  Greek  ancestry  on 
both  sides  of  his  parentage.  His  mother,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  King 
of  the  Leleges,  is  almost  certainly  Pelasgic ;  and  his  father,  Priam, 
of  the  royal  house  of  Troy,  is  presumably  Hellic, — if  not  Hellic,  then 

(1)  I  know  no  bettor  iUustration  of  the  incompleteness  of  kinship  through  the 
&ther,  at  the  stage  of  development  in  which  I  conceive  the  Homeric  Greeks  to  havo 
been,  than  is  afforded  by  the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  Tamar 
was  Amnon's  half-sister  by  the  same  father ;  yet  they  were  marriageable.  2  Sam.  xii. 
13 :  "Speak  to  the  king,  for  he  will  not  ^-ithhold  me  from  thee."  And  see  v.  16. 
Her  uterine  brother  Absalom  revenged  the  rape  of  Tamar  by  slaying  Anmon.  He 
then  fled  to  the  kindred  of  his  mother,  viz.,  to  the  Court  of  Talmai,  King  of  Geshur. — 
2  Sam.  iii  3,  and  xiii.  37.  In  "Primitive  Marriage,"  p.  114,  I  point  out  how  the 
occurrence  of  cases  of  this  sort  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia  is  one  of  the  chief 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  groups  being  destroyed. 
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Pelaegic.  So  that  the  plea  is  proof  that  female  kinship  was  held  of 
special  force  in  a  family  representing,  most  probably,  both  of  the 
great  &ctors  that  enter  into  the  compound  of  the  Gfreek  nationality, 
and,  almost  certainly,  one  of  them.^ 

2.  In  the  Iliad  we  have  evidence    of  the    existence  of  kinship 
through  the  mother  in  the  story  of  Tlepolemus,  the  Rhodian  leader, 
son  of   Hercules  and  Astyoche.      This  man,  having  inadvertently 
slain  his  grand-uncle  Licymnius,  the  brother  of  Alcmene,  mother  of 
Hercules,  had  to  flee,  "  for  the  other  sons,  and  grandsons  too,  of 
mighty  Herakles  had  threatened  him."     Not  threatened  to  deHver 
him  up  to  the  kindred  of  Licjonnius,  but  to  avenge  the  death.     Now 
what  had  they  to  do  with  the  matter  as  avengers  ?     Nothing,  except 
on  the  footing  that  they  were  of  the  kindred  of  Licymnius  ;  for,  by 
old  law,  the  right  of  vengeance  belonged  to  the  kindred  of  the  slain. 
They  were  therefore  (being  of  the  kin  of  Hercules)  of  the  kindred  of 
Alcmene  and  of  her  brother  Licymnius.     That  is,  sonie  Helli — for 
this  is  a  strictly  Hellic  story — recognised  the  blood-tie  through  the 
mother  as  creating  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  blood-feud.* 

3.  Helen,  when  she  surveys  the  warriors  from  the  wall,  looks  for, 
but  cannot  see,  Castor  and  Pollux — 

avTOKaaiyv^iTWy  tw  fioi  fua  yeivaTO  firiTrjp 

**  Mine  own  brethren, 
Whom  both,  as  also  me,  one  mother  bare." 

She  cannot  believe  that  they  have  not  accompanied  the  Greeks ;  but 
if  they  have  not,  it  must  be  because  of  the  shame  and  blame  resting 
on  her,  their  sister.  There  is  a  legend  which  connects  the  three 
through  a  common  father,  Zeus ;  but  that  is  not  alluded  to  :  Homer 
represents  her  thoughts  as  wholly  fixed  on  their  common  mother. 

A  similar  passago  occurs  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Hiad. 
Briseis  is  represented  as  bewailing,  over  the  dead  Patroclus,  the 
accumidated  woes  which  she  has  had  to  suffer — the  loss  of  her  husbands 
and  of  "  three  beloved  brethren  too  (one  mother  bare  us).'* 

rpeiQ  Te  Katriyv^rovQ,  tovq  fioi  fila  yelvaro  fitirrip. 

This  would  scarcely  have  been  repeated  if  the  poet  did  not  (eA 
its  power  to  stir  tender  chords  in  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  He 
always  marks  the  distinction  of  KaaiyviiToq  koi  o^arpoc  and  ofioyaffrpM 
as  an  important  one.  And  he  is  not  content  with  simply  denoting 
the  uterine  tie.  The  verse  swells,  as  with  feeling,  in  referring  to  it 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  oTrarpos,  which  he  uses  twice,  ifl  botk 

(1)  Iliad,  xxi.  33  and  94  et  scqq.,  and  xxii.  50.  "Studies  on  Homer,*'  by  thcRightH<»' 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  and  vol,  L  pp.  494 — 500. 

(2)  Hiad,  ii.  056  et  seqq. 
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imee  used  abruptly,  as  if  to  state  a  fact  unconnected,  or  at  least 
ot  specially  connected,  with  the  feelings. 

A  passage  in  the  twenty-fourth  Book  puts  it  beyond  dispute  that 
[omer  attaches  superior  importance  to  the  tie  through  the  mother. 
LpoUo,  addressing  the  gods  in  favour  of  granting  burial  to  Hector, 
krongly  disapproves  the  savage  manner  in  which  Achilles  has 
peated  the  body.  There  is  usually  an  end,  he  urges,  of  tears  and 
railing  for  human  losses,  even  when  they  are  the  greatest,  as  when 
ae  loses 

(pfKre^ov  AXKov    .  .  . 
'He  Ka<riyvrjTov  ofioyatrrpior,  ije,  koI  vidvm 

**  Ono  right  dear, 
Either  a  brother  born  of  self-same  womb, 
Or  even  a  son.'* 

[ere  a  brother  "  of  the  self-same  womb,"  and  a  son,  have  the  fore- 
lost  place  among  dear  relations.  Why  not  a  brother — oTrarpoc — 
f  the  same  sire  ?  Clearly  because  such  brothers  were  not  so  closely 
nd  tenderly  connected.  That  is,  we  must  conclude  that  Homer 
egarded  the  blood  tie  through  the  mother  as  closer  and  dearer  than 
hat  through  the  father.^ 

4.  The  beggar  Amaeus  got  his  name  through  his  mother.  Was 
'j  customary  among  the  lower  classes  to  name  the  children  after  the 
lother  ?  Have  we  a  hint  of  such  a  custom  among  the  higher  classes 
1  the  following  passage  ?  — 

'*  Then  in  their  palace 
Anon  the  father  and  the  lady  mother 
Did  call  their  child  *  Alcyone  '  for  surname ; 
Because,  forsooth,  her  mother  had  the  fate 
Of  mournful  Alcyon,  and  like  her  did  weep 
When  the  £Eu:-darting  king,  Apollo  PhcBbus, 
Carried  her  daughter  off." 

^is  is  from  the  tale  of  Meleager,  and  therefore  very  old.  We  shall 
nd  that  the  custom  of  naming  children  after  the  mother  prevailed 
mong  the  Lycians;  and  shall  be  able  to  show  that  it  anciently 
revailed  among  many  of  the  Greek  tribes.^ 

5.  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad  we  have  the  genealogies 
f  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon.  Sisyphus  begets  Glaucus,  who  begets 
lellerophon,  who  marries  the  daughter  of  Proetus,  King  of  Lycia, 

(1)  Hiad,  iii.  236  ;  xix.  290  et  te^q. ;  xi.  257  ;  xii.  371 ;  xxiv.  45.  In  Odyssey,  iv.  224, 
!omer  places  m  the  same  category  sorrow  for  a  mother,  father,  brother,  or  son — 
uning  the  mother  first.  One  is  reminded  by  the  passages  cited  in  the  text  of  the 
>ecial  love  and  tendemess  felt  by  Joseph  for  his  brother  Benjamin,  *'  his  mother's  son :" 
Hia  bowds  did  yearn  upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  where  to  weep,  and  entered  into 
a  chamber  and  wept  there."^  How  cold  by  comparison  was  his  feeling  for  his  brothers- 
orman  P — Gen.  xliii.  29. 

(2)  Odyssey,  xviii.  6 ;  Hiad,  ix.  556  et  seqq,  ] 
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and  by  her  begets  Isander  (who  is  slain),  Hippoloehus,  and  Laodameia. 
Then  Hippoloehus  begets  Glaucus ;  and  Laodameia,  embraced  by 
Zeus,  brings  forth  Sarpedon.  Sarpedon  is  the  leader  of  the  Lycian 
allies,  and  Glaucus  is  but  one  of  his  lieutenants !  The  daughter's 
son  is  the  chief,  and  the  agnate  the  inferior.  I  shall  recur  to  this 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Lycians.  It  points  to  a  system  of 
succession,  through  females,  which  prevails  among  nearly  all  rude 
races,  and  which,  we  shall  find,  continued  to  be  in  full  force  among 
the  Lycians  long  after  the  Homeric  period.^ 

Here,  meantime,  I  suspend  the  examination  of  the  poems.  I  shall 
resume  it  at  another  time,  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  question — 
Were  the  Greeks  anciently  exogamous,  i.e.  forbidden  to  marry  their 
blood- relations  ?  ^  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  Homer 
had  no  idea  of  there  being  no  affinity  between  mother  and  child ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  regarded  uterine  connections  generally  as 
especially  close  and  tender.  I  have  shown  that  there  are  traditions 
in  the  poems  which  prove  that  among  some  Helli  affinity  througl 
the  mother  foimded  the  blood-feud,  and  gave  rights  of  succession ; 
that  among  the  Pelasgi,  and  possibly  Helli  in  Troy  and  Lycia, 
the  tie  through  the  mother  was  superior  to  that  through  the  father, 
and  that  the  latter  was  not  regarded  as  a  perfect  kinship. 

I  may  say  here  that  did  we  know  that  my  scheme  of  the  normal 
development  of  systems  of  kinship  was  correct,  and  were  the  question 
this — Finding  in   Homer's  time  kinship  through  mothers  as  weB 
as  fathers,  was  the  stage  of  advancement  one  of  departure  from  tie 
system  of  kinship  through  females  only,  or  of  advance  from  agna- 
tion?— ^the  question  might  be   answered  without  further  inquiry. 
I  do  not  find  a  single  trace  of  agnation — a  single  legend  whidi 
gives   a  hint  that   it  ever  existed.     I   find  some  hints  of  kinah^ 
through  the  mother  having  been  the  only  kinship.     I  find  the  whole 
circimistances  of  the  people  barbarous.     The  heroes  are  magnificently 
accoutred  and  armed ;  but  their  battles,  and  even  those  of  the  gods, 
tend  to   degenerate  into   stone-bickers.      Their   funeral  orgies  arc 
those  of  the  Viti  and  some  Scythic  peoples  mentioned  by  HerodotuB. 
Achilles,  the  hero  of  their  imagination,  is  a  sulky  and  implacable 
savage;   Ulysses,   their  model   wise  man,   is   cunning,  treacherons, 
and    profligate.       It    would    not    be    believed    that     this   people 
had  reached    a    point    which    the  Romans    only   reached  late  in 
their  history  through  the  persistent  efibrts  of  a  line  of  illustrious 
praetors.     The  question  is  not,  however,  what  I  have  now  stated. 

(1)  Iliad,  \'i.  150—210. 

(2)  I  hope  to  show  that  exogamy  was  the  rule  e^-cn  in  Homeric  times,'  and  tW 
female  kixuhip,  which  had  lost  the  foremost  place  as  regarded  inheritances,  still  retsiot* 
it  as  regarded  intermaxriages ;  that  such  mamages  as  wo  find  in  the  poems,  ot^  thia 
those  between  divine  persons,  are  between  persons  [of  [different  hoiises,  or  connfic** 
through  males  only. 
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It  is  the  mucli  more  important  and  difficult  one  whether  I  can 
show,  to  any  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Greeks  came 
through  the  earlier  stages  specified  in  my  scheme. 

II.  What,  then,  is  the  post-Homeric  history  of  kinship  in  Greece  ? 
And  does  it  supply  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
Homeric  Greeks  were  advancing  from  the  system  of  kinship  through 
females  only  to  the  more  modern  system  of  agnation  ? 

It  can  be  showTi  that  in  post-Homeric  Greece  there  grew  up  an 
opinion  unfavoui'able  to  the  idea  of  kinship  through  the  mother. 
The  laic,  perhaps,  never  recognised  agnation ;  but  it  made  a  close 
approach  to  doing  so. 

1.  By  Solon's  time  the  next  of  kin  on  the  father's  side,  to  the 
fourth  degree,  succeeded  before  any  right  of  succession  {ab  ititcsfafo) 
opened  to  the  kindred  of  the  mother ;  and,  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  males,  and  the  children  of  males,  cut  out  females  and  their 
children  even  of  a  nearer  degree.  The  law  provided  that  the  estate 
of  one  dying  childless  and  intestate  should  only  pass  to  the  next  of 
kin  on  the  mother's  side,  "Si  nulli  supersint  paterni  proximi  ad 
sobrinorum  usque  filios."  This  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very 
unfriendly  to  the  maternal  relatives.  I  find,  however,  that  by  the 
time  of  Isaeus,  in  this  field  the  greatest  of  Athenian  jurists,  the  law 
had  so  far  changed,  that  Isodus  denies  a  mother  any  place  among 
the  heirs  of  her  son.  In  the  celebrated  suit  about  the  succession 
of  Hagnia,  it  appears  that  the  mother  of  Hagnia  claimed  the  succes- 
sion (1)  "tanquam  cognata,"  she  being  the  sister  of  his  cousin 
Stratius.  B^ing  defeated  in  this  claim,  her  advisers  next  demanded 
the  estate  for  her  (2)  "  tanquam  matri  filii."  In  this  claim  also  she 
was  defeated,  on  the  ground,  as  Isaeus  states,  that  a  mother  had  to 
jber  son  no  affinity  carrying  any  legal  right.    MTjrtpa  iTvai  trvyytriGraTov 

iikv  7iy   Tn  0uo"ci    iravTUiv,  tv   ci   toIq   Qy^^iaTiiaiQ    ufioXoyovfiiytag   ovk  tfrnv. 

It  follows,  of  course,  a  fortiori,  that  none  of  her  kindred — no  one 
on  the  maternal  side  of  the  house — could  have  any  right  of  inherit- 
ance. This,  practically,  is  agnation.  Bunsen  combats  the  position 
taken  up  by  Isa)us,  and  explains  the  lady's  failure  on  other  grounds. 
Isaeus  is,  however,  the  greater  authority ;  and  Bunsen's  argument, 
as  I  read  it,  turns  chiefly  on  Solon's  law,  without  making  allow- 
ance for  the  change  in  the  law  in  tlie  interval  between  Solon  and 

the  suit.^ 

2.  But  whether  .the  opinion  that  there  was  no  affinity  between 
mother  and  child  was  ever  realised  in  Greek  law  or  not,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  such  an  opinion  came  to  be  current  in  later  Greece, 
as  a  new  view,  and  was  the  subject  of  controversy.  I  have  said 
there  is  no  hint  of  such  an  opinion  in  Homer.     Neither  is  there  in 

(1)  Leges  Attic^R  (S.  Petiti,  17il.)  vol,  iii.  p.  -31  ;  Tit.  vi.  0' ;  Bunsen  de  jure    hci*cd. 
Athen.,  p.  23  ;  Is(ous,  cJ.  Schomann,  p.  14.3. 

VOL.  IV.  r  V 
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Hesiod.^  The  yiew  (which  is  stated  in  the  Orestes  of  Boripides) 
receives,  so  far  as  I  know,  its  earliest  and  best  expression  in  the 
Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  who  distinctly  represents  it  as  a  new 
doctrine. 

The  Eumenides  exhibits  kinship  through  the  mother  surviving 
as  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  plea  which  succeeds  in  the  trial  (rf 
Orestes  is  that  he  was  not  of  kin  to  his  mother  Clytemnestra.  On 
the  other  hand,  success  is  only  attained  after  much  argument.  The 
jury  are  equally  divided  on  the  plea,  and  Orestes  gains  his  cause  by 
the  casting  vote  of  Athene. 

The  basis  of  the  suit  is  the  claim  of  the  Erinnyes  to  the  right  of 
punishing  matricides.  This  was  their  function,  by  special  ordination, 
as  representing  a  time  when  kinship  through  the  mother  was  unques- 
tioned. The  claim  is  disputed.  Would  they,  asks  Orestes,  drive  from 
his  home  the  slayer  of  a  wife  that  had  killed  her  husband?  He 
Erinnyes  answer — 

**  That  would  not  be  kindred  blood  shed  by  the  hand  of  a  relation." 

"  What,''  asks  Orestes — 

*'  Do  you  call  me  related  by  blood  to  my  mother  ?  '* 

On  this  they  open  upon  him  with  reproaches.  Would  you  disown 
so  dear  a  relationship  ?  Did  she  not  bear  thee,  murderer,  in  her 
womb  ?  They  are  shocked  at  his  impiety;  and  their  horror  increases 
on  discovering  that  he  is  not  alone  in  holding  the  new  \'iew — that  it 
is  adopted  by  the  gods. 

Apollo  is  clear  as  to  the  law  of  Zeus  respecting  kinship.  "  Tk 
bearer  of  the  so-called  offspring,"  he  contends,  "is  not  the  nwtherd 
it,  but  only  the  nurse  of  the  newly  conceived  foetus.  It  is  the  male 
who  is  the  author  of  its  being ;  while  she,  as  a  stranger  for  a  stranger, 
preserves  the  young  plant  for  those  for  whom  the  god  has  not  blighted 
it  in  the  bud.  And  I  will  show  you  a  proof  of  this  assertion ;  one 
may  become  a  father  without  a  mother.  There  stands  by  a  witness 
of  this  in  the  daughter  of  Olympian  Zeus,  who  was  not  even  nursed 
[much  less  engendered  or  begotten]  in  the  darkness  of  the  womb." 
Pallas  accepts  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  records  her  vote  in  favour 
of  Orestes. 

On  judgment  being  pronoimced  against  them  the  Erinnyes  are 
plunged  in  despair. 


liii  deol  yiutrepOLf  TroXaioucio/iouc 
Ka(it;r7rdo'ao'^£,  i:aK  \epwy  tiKeadt  fiov, 

"  Ye  younger  gods,  ye  havo  over-ridden  the  old  laws,  and  have  taken  hia 
out  of  my  hand«." 

(1)  Is  Ucsiod  to  bo  regarded  as  serious  when  ho  speaks  of  the  general  uncertaiBty  •f 
male  parentage  in  his  own,  "  the  fifth  age  ?"— "  Works  and  Days,"  182. 
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The  lamentation  and  wail  of  dishonour  are  afterwards  repeated  with 
outcries  which  farther  fix  the  attention  on  the  fact  that  the  new  doc- 
trine was  subversive  of  old  beliefs. 

**  That  I  should  bo  treated  thus  !  alas  I  I  of  tlie  ancient  views y  and  should 
liave  an  abode  in  the  land,  forsooth,  unhonoured  and  detested !  Thereat  I 
'breathe  out  my  fury  and  full  resentment." 

Now,  were  the  views  of  kinship  found  in  this  play  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  ^schylus,  or  those  which,  as  he  imagined, 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Orestes  ? ' 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  poet  would  have  composed  a  dranm  in 
which  were  to  be  exhibited  in  conflict  two  sets  of  opinions,  both 
archaic,  and  with  neither  of  which  his  auditors  might  have  any 
sympathy.  Thus  I  think  the  idea  is  excluded  that  the  play  is  an 
attempt  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Orestes.  Moreover,  Orestes 
is  pre-Homeric,  and  neither  in  Homer's  time,  nor  presxmiably  before 
it,  since  we  have  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  poems, 
had  the  Greek  mind  thought  of  agnation.  If,  then,  the  new  views 
did  not  prevail  in  the  time  of  iEschylus  himself,  they  were  yet 
certainly  post- Homeric ;  and,  assimiing  this,  it  is  immaterial  to  my 
argument  whether  iEschylus  applied  to  the  story  of  Orestes  an 
opinion  current  in  his  own  day,  or  one  that  had  prevailed  so  recently  as 
to  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  allow  it  to  be  made  the  pivot  of  a  dramatic 
plot.  I  would  incline,  however,  to  think,  were  there  no  other  means 
of  settling  the  matter,  that  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  which 
can  be  given  of  the  almost  balanced  state  of  contrary  opinions  in  the 
Eumeiiides  is,  that  it  reflects  the  state  of  popular  feeling  and  belief 
respecting  kinship  in  the  time  of  iEschylus  himself. 

We  know  that  the  new  view  was  adopted  by  several  philosophers  who 
(speaking  roughly)  were  the  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors 
of  -^schylus.     That  the  act  of  generation,  the  begetting,  was  wholly 

(1)  The  solemn  adjudication  in  the  Eumcnidos  that  there  is  no  kinship  between 
mother  and  child,  and  the  acquittal  on  that  ground  of  Orestes,  seem  to  me  in  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  Homeric  account  of  Epicasto  (Odyss.  xi.  270), 

"  Next  beauteous  Epicaste, 
Mother  of  (Edipus,  I  saw ;  a  deed 
Heinous  did  she,  through  wiUessness  of  mind. 
To  her  own  son  got  married  ;  his  own  father 
Slew  ho  in  fight  and  spoiled,  and  her  he  married.** 

The  gods  made  known  the  matter  fiir  and  wide  among  mankind.  Epicaste  hanged 
herself  and  left  behind  for  CEdipus  "  full  many  a  woe,  as  heavy  indeed  as  through  a 
mother's  curse  the  avenging  fuiics  o'er  bring  to  pass."  .  In  the  Eumenides  the  furies 
have  nothing  to  do  with  matiicides,  there  being  no  blood-relationship  between  mother 
and  child.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  in  the  mind  of  Homer  the  whole  horror  came  out 
of  the  closeness,  aa  he  conceived  it,  of  that  as  a  blood-relationship  'i 

rp2 
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the  father's,  and  that  the  mere  nutrition  was  the  mother's,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.*  Plutarch, 
in  one  place,  represents  these  philosophers  as  holding  atrutfiarov  fity 
elvai  T})v  Ivvaytiv  tov  tnripfjLaroc  (like  mind  on  its  commencement), 
which  transforms  fftafiantnjy  ^e  Tt)y  vXi/v  supplied  by  the  mother ;  and, 
in  another  place,  in  speaking  of  that'^dew  of  the  Cosmos  which  con- 
ceives it  to  be  compounded  of  two  factors,  mind  and  matter,  he  says, 
Plato  calls  "  mind  "  the  conception,  idea,  model,  and  failier ;  and 
'^matter  "  the  mother,  fiursCy  or  seat  and  region  capable  of  births.  It 
would  probably  be  found  that  Greek  speculation  went  no  farther  than 
to  give  the  father  the  first  and  the  mother  a  subordinate  jAoce  in  the 
act  of  generation,  and  correspondingly  to  elevate  the  father's  relation 
to  the  children  and  depress  that  of  the  mother.  Chrysippus,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  held  the  extreme  view  propoimded  by  Apollo 
in  the  Eumenides.  "  The  footus  is  nourished  in  the  womb  like  a 
plant;  but  being  born,  is  refrigerated  and  hardened  by  the  air,  and 
its  spirit  being  changed  it  becomes  an  animal.''  This  constitutes 
the  mother  the  mere  nui'se  of  her  child,  just  as  a  field  is  of  the  seed 
sown  in  it.^ 

That  such  views  prevailed  among  the  thinkers  in  or  about  the  time 
of  -35schylus — to  whose  time  also  IsaDus,  who  denies  the  right  of 
inheritance  to  the  mother's  side,  may  be  referred — favours  my 
opinion  that  the  Eumenides  reflects  the  feeling  of  the  author's 
own  day.  And  whoever  adopts  that  opinion  must  agree  with  me  in 
holding  that  we  have  proof  in  that  drama,  read  in  connection  witi 
the  Homeric  poems,  that  kinship  through  the  mother  had  been  in 
Homer's  time  undisputed  among  the  Greeks,  and  haxl  come,  by  the 
time  of  ^schylus,  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  wholly,  to  be  ignored. 

3.  We  have  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the  change  which  took  place 
in  the  status  of  women  in  post-Homeric  Greece. 

Where  the  ruder  forms  of  the  family  system  prevail  the  position  of 
women  is  necessaiily  very  high.  The  truth  of  this  might  be  illustrated 
by  numerous  instances.  And  their  position  is  gradually  lowered  as  those 
changes  take  place  which  oust  them  from  the  headship  of  families,  and 
deprive  connections  through  them  of  importance.  They  first  lose  the 
headship  of  families  ;  next  they  are  denied  equality ;  and,  lastly,  on 
agnation  being  firmly  established,  they  sink  almost  to  the  level  of  slav^ 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  high  position  of  women 
in  the  Homeric  age.     "  Wc  find,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  in  Homer 

(1)  [Aristotle  held  the  modem  ^^cw — i.e.  the  participation  of  both  parents.    SccBf 
work,  "Aristotle:  a  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science,"  pp.  354,  sj. — Ei>.] 

(2)  Plutarch  do  Plac.  Phil.  .3,  4 ;    Do  Is.  et  Os.,  56   (Plut,  Opcar.  Lipa.  1778,ToLTii. 
471) ;  Do  Stoic.  Repug.  Id.  vol.  x.  350. 
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the  fulness  of  the  moral  and  intelligent  being  alike  consummate, 
alike  acknowledged  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  [/.^.  on  the 
female  and  on  the  male].  The  conversation  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache in  the  sixth  Iliad,  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope  in  the  twenty- 
third  Odyssey,  the  position  of  Arete  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  and 
that  of  Helen  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus,  all  tell  one  and  the  same 
tale.'*  "Women  in  the  Homeric  age,"  says  Mitford,  *' enjoyed  more 
freedom,  and  communicated  more  in  business  and  amusement  among 
men,  than  in  after  ages  has  been  usual  in  those  Eastern  coimtries ; 
far  more  than  at  Athens  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  common- 
\realth.  Equally,  indeed,  Homer's  elegant  eulogies  and  Hesiod's 
severe  sarcasms  prove  women  to  have  been,  in  their  days,  important 
members  of  society." 

It  is  notorious  that  in  later  Greece  all  this  was  changed.  In 
Sparta  alone,  w^hcre  the  old  customs  were  best  preserved,  did  the 
women  retain  anything  of  theii*  old  dignity  and  influence.^  Ever}^- 
where  else  they  were  degraded.  At  Athens  they  were  confined  to 
home,  and  their  liberties  restricted  lq  a  fashion  quite  oriental.  Even 
the  idea  of  marriage,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  was  in  post-Homeric 
Greece  greatly  lowered.  "  The  verj'  name  of  ya^oq,  with  its  kindred 
words,  underwent  a  change  of  sense,  and  was  made  applicable  to  such 
a  relation  as  that  established  between  the  Greek  chieftains  in  the 
war  of  Troy  and  their  captives,  in  cases  where  they  had  wives 
already."  Elsewhere  he  observes,  "  In  truth,  it  would  seem  not  only 
a3  if  before  Christianity  appeared,  notwithJitrtnding  the  advance  of 
cir ligation,  the  idea  and  place  of  women  were  below  what  they  should 
have  been,  but  actually  as  if,  with  respect  to  all  that  was  most 
essential,  t/icf/  sank  with  the  kq)se  of  time J^  ^ 

I  claim  this  lowering  of  the  position  of  women  in  post-Homeric 
Greece  as  evidence  that  the  change  in  the  popular  feeling  about 
Idnship,  which  is  pro  red  to  have  taken  place,  took  place  in  post-Homeric 
times.  Looking  at  the  degradation  of  women  as  an  effect,  we  see  that 
no  causes  could  well  have  produced  it,  so  long  as  relationships  through 
women  preserved  their  old  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
discern  a  sufficient  cause  for  that  degradation  in  the  gradually 
increasing  preponderance  of  male  kinship,  and  in  the  changes  in  the 
marriage  system — of  which  anon — which  made  possible  that  prepon- 

(1)  "  Spartan  mothers,"  says  Miiller,  "  preserved  a  poorer  over  their  sona  when 
atvired  at  manhood  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  rest  of  Greece." — "The  Dorians," 
book  iv.,  chap.  v.  §  1.  Again  ho  says  (Ibid.  \  5)  that  the  Dorians  generally,  and  more 
at  Sparta  than  elsewhere,  preserved  most  rigidly  and  represented  most  truly  the  customs 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  \Ve  shall  hereafter  see  that  they  presented,  among  other 
things,  much  of  the  family  and  marriage  systems  to  which  the  early  influence  of  women 
was  owing. 

(2)  "  Studies  on  Homer,"  vol.  ii.  517,  618. 
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derance.     So  that  we  have  here  a  circumstance  confirmatory  of  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  had  previously  arrived. 

On  the  whole,  looking  to  the  double  Idnship  in  Homer,  and  the 
hints  he  furnishes  of  the  former  superiority  of  female  kinship ; 
to  the  high  position  of  women  in  Homer,  and  their  subsequent 
degradation  consentaneously  with  the  appearance  and  growth  of  the 
principle  of  agnation,  does  it  not  appear  probable  that  in  the  Homeric 
times  the  Grreeks  had  but  just  left  behind  them  the  system  of 
kinship  through  females  only,  along  with  all  the  other  features  of 
social  and  family  life  which  the  presence  of  that  system  implies  P 

III.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  conclusion  at  which  I  am  pointing 
is  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  a  study  of  their 
congeners. 

Bachofen,  in  his  "Das  Mutterrecht,"  a  work  to  which  myattentimi 
has  recently  been  directed,  goes  over  this  field.  He  conceives  that  he 
has  found  proofs  of  "  mother-right " — the  primitive  gynocratic 
government — not  only  in  all  the  early  Greek  settlements,  but  in  every 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.^  For  my  purpose  a  rapid 
examination  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks  in  a  few  of 
their  principal  settlements  must  suffice. 

The  Pelasgi  are  the  substratum  of  the  Greek  nationality,  of  which, 
next  to  them,  the  Hellenes  form  the  most   important  constituent 
element.     The  principal  seats  in  Greece  of  the  Pelasgi  were  Arcadia 
and  Attica  ;  their  original  home  was  most  probably  Media ;  they  have 
been  traced  in  Lycia,  Crete,  Lemnos,  Cj^^rus,  and  Troy,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  quarters.     The  Helli — whose  principal  seat  in  Greece 
was  Sparta — ^have  been  found  in  Thessaly,  and,  along  with  Pelasgi, 
in  Crete,  and  in  Troy  and  Lycia — ^at  least  in  the  royal  houses.  "  The 
Lycians,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  ethnological  views  I  here  adopt, 
*'  appear  to  approximate,  more  than  any  other  race  on  the  Trojan  sidc^ 
to  the  high  Greek  type,  and  to  present  either  the  Hellenic  element, 
or  some   element  akin  to  it,  in  a  marked  form."      The  Acha»ns, 
the   ruling   Hellenic    tribe,    most    probably  entered   Greece   troa. 
Thessaly,  and  had  their  original  seat  in  the  Persian  highlands.   Some 
directions  are  thus  marked  out  in  which  to  make  inquiries.    In  aD  of 
them  I  find  traces  or  traditions  of  the  system  of  kinship  through 
females  only,  or  of  such  forms  of  marriage  as  must  have  been  attended 
or  preceded  by  that  system. 

We  shall  find  that  in  Persia  there  was  anciently  general  incestuous 

(1)  I  have  not  yet  read  Bachofen' s  work,  hut  I  have  consulted  it,  and  got  help  ftoa 
it  at  points  in  this  part  of  my  paper.  Before  knowing  of  its  existence,  however,  I  h^ 
independently  collected  the  materials  for  my  argument.  The  "  Das  Muttexrecht"  » 
written  in  German — in  the  spirit  of  religious  mysticism.  It  occupies  457  pages  quarto, 
douhle  columns,  and  close  print ! 
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promiscuity.  We  shall  find  in  ancient  Media  various  forms  of 
marriage,  including  polyandrj^  but  no  law  of  incest,  and  no  conjugal 
fidelity.  In  Sparta  we  shall  find  monandry  without  conjxigal  fidelity, 
alongside  of  polyandry  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  prevails  in 
Tibet ;  in  Troy,  the  Levirate ;  and  in  Athens,  sister-marriages  and 
traces  of  the  Levirate.  Farther,  we  shall  find  among  the  Lycians, 
whose  affinity  to  the  Greeks  was  so  pronounced,  the  system  of  female 
kinship  prevailing  do^Ti  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  shall  adduce 
evidence  that  that  system — the  result  of  promiscuity,  or  the  lower 
polyandry — anciently  prevailed  in  Attica,  and  in  Crete,  and  in  several 
other  Hellic  or  Pelasgic  settlements.  It  is  quite  consistent  with 
my  views  that  in  all  these  quarters  monandry,  and  even  the  patria- 
potestas,  may  have  prevailed  at  points.  What  I  maintain  is, 
that  anciently  in  the  Greek  settlements  these  phenomena  were 
exceptional. 

1.  The  incest  of  the  ancient  Persians  is  a  familiar  fact;  the 
evidence  of  it  is  reviewed  at  considerable  length  by  Selden,  and 
was  but  the  other  day  carefully  sifted  by  a  writer  in  these  pages. 
They  not  only  allowed  the  union  of  brother  and  sister  of  the 
fiill  blood,  but  even  of  mother  and  son,  and  father  and  daughter ; 
and  in  some  cases  they  required  such  unions  for  the  production  of 
persons  qualified  for  religious  offices.  I  know  no  account  that  can 
be  given  of  such  a  total  absence  of  restrictions  on  marriage,  except 
that  the  Persian  customs  were  those  of  savage  hordes,  among  whom 
polyandry  must  have  prevented  the  rise  of  exogamy,  and  the  school- 
ing of  the  race  in  the  first  principles  of  incest.  That  Persian 
marriages  were  anciently  polyandric,  I  conceive  to  be  proved  by 
their  having  the  Levirate.  The  Modes  had  no  better  manners  than 
the  Persians.  Strabo  says  they  had  marriage  in  various  forms, 
including  polyandrj^ ;  but  marriage  meant  little  with  them,  if  Xanthus 
is  to  be  believed,  that  they  had  no  law  of  incest,  and  freely  inter- 
changed their  wives.  If  the  Greeks  were  really  ofishoot^  of  the 
poorer  and  hard-pressed  portions  of  the  hill-population  of  Media 
and  Persia,  we  may  believe  that  when  they  set  out  for  Greece  they 
Tvere  in  bad  training.  And  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
race  between  them  and  their  new  home  from  whom  they  could  learn 
much.^ 

(1)  "Primitive  Marriage,"  pp.  181,  199—207,  226 ;  Selden*s  Jus.  Natiir.,  chap,  xi.; 
Alt.  **  Confianguineons  Marriages,"  Fortnightly  Review,  Ko.  xii.  p.  715 ;  Kleker 
Zendavesta,  iii.  p.  226;  Strabo  (Amsterdam,  1707),  ii.  798;  Xanthus,  apud  Rawlinson, 
Herod.  Life,  cxlviii.  I  have  discussed  in  "Primitive  Marriage"  the  connection 
between  polyandry  and  exogamy,  and  shown  how  the  former  may  prevent  the  rise  of 
the  latter.  I  have  also  discussed  the  connection  between  polyandry  and  the  Levirate, 
and  have,  as  I  believe,  shown  good  reason  for  holding  that  the  latter  is  a  relic  of  the 
former.    It  is  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  this  argument  on  the  present 
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2.  What  Xanthus  says  of  the  Medes,  Xenophon  ^ys  of  the  Lace- 
dflemonians.  They  had  no  conjugal  fidelity.  A  Spartcm  husbani 
had  no  scruple  in  calling  on  a  friend,  or  even  a  stranger,  to  be  the 
father  of  his  children ;  it  was  proper  for  a  Spartan  matron  to  be 
mistress  in  two  houses.  Nay,  they  had  polyandry  in  the  Tibetan 
form,  for  we  are  told  by  Polybius  that  the  brothers  of  a  house  often 
had  one  wife  between  them.  This  is  interesting,  as  we  thus  see 
exhited  in  Sparta,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  promiscuity  in  its 
highest  polyandric  form,  and  lingering  round  a  growing  practice  of 
monandry.V 

It  has  been  usual  to  throw  discredit  on  the  statement  of  Polybiu* 
about  the  Spartans,  as  on  that  of  Caosar  about  the  Britons,  of  Tacitos 
about  the  Finns,  and  of  Strabo  about  the  ancient  Irish.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  put  aside  these  statements  as  if  those  able  ancients  were 
men  of  no  sense ;  as  if  the  militarj'  officers  and  political  agaits  of 
the  Eoman  Empire,  for  instance,  were  not  as  trustworthy  authorities 
as  our  own  officers  and  agents  in  India,  from  whom  we  know  of 
sueh  customs  existing  in  our  own  day.  As  the  statement  of  Polybiiis 
is  in  itself  probable,  considering  all  we  know  of  the  Lacodaemonians, 
we  must  accept  it,  and  believe  that  the  Spartans  practised  this  form 
of  polyandry.  And  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  Spartans  longer  than 
any  other  Greeks  preserved  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Ghreeks,  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  that  this  species  of  polyandry  had  prevailed  ts 
a  form  of  marriage  among  the  race  at  large.  > 

Even   if  we  had  not  the  statement  of  Polybius,  I  should  hare 
considered  that  we  had  evidence  that  the  Spartans  anciently  practised 
polyandry,  in  that  legend  which  represents  Lycurgus  as  declining, 
on  purpose  to   set  an  example  to   his   countrymen,   to  marry  hii 
brother's  widow,  and  so  cut  out  from  the  succession  his  brother*! 
son.     This  is  a  tradition  of  the  decay  of  polyandry  in  the  rbjal 
house  of  Sparta.     It  is  a  declinature  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  Levir ;  for  by  the  marriage,  according  to  the  story,  Lycurgus 
would  have  legally  succeeded  to  the  throne,  notwithstanding  the 
appearance  of  a  male  child  of  his  brother — a  law  of  succession  derived 
from  polyandry.     And  I  would  have  inferred  that  though  polyandry 
began  so  early  to  die  out  in  the  upper  ranks,  yet,  in  all  probability, 

occasion.  There  arc,  it  may  be  added,  three  well-marked  stages  of  polyandry,  whiA 
may  respectively  be  termed  the  Nair,  the  British,  and  the  Tibetan.  In  the  second  of  the*, 
as  described  by  Caisar,  father  and  sons  usually  had  a  wife  in  common,  and  no  such  idci 
had  been  formed  as  is  conveyed  by  the  word  incest.  The  solidifying  of  such  customs  a« 
prevailed  in  ancient  Britain,  and  their  perpetuation  afker  marriage  had  become 
monandric,  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  strange  peculiaritiefl  of  Penian  tf^ 
Median  manners  described  above. 

(1)  Xenophon,  Rep.  Laced.  1,  9 ;  Tolyb.  Frag.  ap.  Mail  Collect.  Vet  Scriptt,voLii. 
p.  384 ;  Crete's  Greece,  vol.  ii.  520,  536,  556  ;  Miiller's  Dorians,  book  iiL  ch.  10,  §  3. 
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it  lingered  into  the  historical  period  among  the  poorer  folk,  so  that 
it  might  have  been  the  subject  of  observation  and  record.  And  I 
bdieve  Polybius  the  more  readily  that  I  had  made  these  inferences 
before  I  knew  of  his  stiiteraent. 

3.  In  the  legends  of  the  house  of  Priam  we  have  some  instances 
of  brothers  succeeding  to  their  brothers'  widows.  Helen,  on  the 
death  of  Paris,  fell  to  his  next  brother,  Deiphobus ;  and  Andromache, 
ifidow  of  Hector,  became  ultimately  the  wife  of  Hector's  only 
surviving  brother  Helenus.  As  to  Helen,  it  is  said  the  right  of 
succession  to  her  was  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Helenus  and 
Deiphobus.  She  properly  fell  to  the  elder  of  the  rivals.  As  the 
pleading  of  Lycaon  assures  us  of  the  superiority  of  the  tie  through 
the  mother  on  the  Trojan  side — a  note  of  polyandry  —  we  may 
the  more  readily  believe  that  we  have  here  a  tradition  of  the 
lievirate. 

-4*  At  Athens  we -have  strong  evidence  of  the  system  of  female 
kinship,  and  therefore  of  some  degree  of  promiscuity,  in  the  sister- 
marriages  permitted  by  law.  A  man  might  marry  a  sister  by  the 
same  father,  but  not  a  sister  by  the  same  mother.  ^Elilvai  ya^iiv  rac 
Ik  Trarlptav  ddt\(f>&Q  (Leges  Atticae,  lib.  vi.,  t.  i.,  ^).  Assuming  just 
now  that  I  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  show  that  the  Greeks  were 
anciently  exogamous,  i.e.  forbidden  to  marry  those  who  were  counted 
to  be  of  the  same  blood  with  themselves,  wo  must  accept  this  law 
as  proof  that  in  Attica  there  was  kinship  originally  through  the 
mother  only.  It  represents  the  system  of  female  kinship  as  regu- 
lating intermarriages  after  it  had  lost  importance  in  regard  to 
successions.  But  other  Attic  laws  equally  point  out  the  ancient 
state  of  the  Athenians.  For  example,  there  is  Solon's  provision  for 
the  cose  of  an  exUXripoQ  that  had  married  an  old  man.  ^'Dotalis 
foemina,  si  maritus,  qui  cam  sibi  jure  vindicavit,  coire  non  posset,  cum 
mariti  adgnatis  concumbito  "  (Leg.  Att.,  lib.  vi.,  t.  i.,  t-/).  This  is 
not  the  Levirate,  but  it  somewhat  resembles  it ;  and  it  is  identical 
with  the  provision  in  the  code  of  Menu  for  the  interference  of  an 
authorised  "  sapinda "  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Levir  where 
the  Levir  was  incapable.  The  provision  for  securing  progeny  in 
either  case  remands  us  to  a  state  of  society  for  its  origin  in  which 
polyandrous  ideas  of  propriety  must  have  prevailed.  Such  a  thing 
could  never  be  dreamed  of  in  an  age  of  monandry  and  conjugal 
fidelity.^ 

(1)  Even  if  the  law  of  Solon  x)eniiitting  marriage  with  a  sister  had  not  been  pre- 
aenred,  we  should  hare  been  able  to  show  on  philological  evidence  that  snch  marriages 
had  been  allowed,  although  we  shoidd  not  have  known  that  they  were  allowed  only 
between  brother  and  sister  german.  The  Skr.  srtw  (t.«.  srasar),  soror,  is  =s  oap, "  wife ; " 
and  Skr.  ydtri  (for  yantar),  "  mariti  fratris  uxor,*'  =  jamtrix,  livdrrip,  "  mariti  soror," 
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5.  Having  now  found  promiscuity  and  polyandry  in  those  districts 
from  which  the  Greek  races  are  believed  to  have  been  derived; 
polyandry  and  traces  of  promiscuity  in  Sparta,  where  the  ancieBit 
Greek  customs  are  believed  to  have  been  best  preserved ;  and  traces 
of  polyandry  in  Troy  and  Attica  —  the  former  mainly  Pelasgic, 
but  in  the  royal  family,  at  least,  presumably  Hellic ;  the  latter  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece, — ^we  might  expect  to  find 
in  the  Greek  legends  numerous  indications  of  the  ancient  suproBiacy 
of  women,  as  well  as  of  the  system  of  kinship  through  females  only. 
And  we  do  so  to  an  extent  that  is  quite  remarkable.  Volumes  mighi 
be  filled  with  the  minuter  items  of  evidence.^  Let  me  here  give  a 
single  example  of  the  sort  of  facts  which  I  have  in  view,  before 
proceeding  to  the  evidence  on  which  I  mainly  rely.  I  refer  to 
the  Homeric  legend  of  Meleager,  which,  read  in  the  light  of  tradition, 
shows  that  at  one  time,  among  some  Helli,  heirship  was  vested  in 
the  mother's  kindred,  and  not  in  the  father's.  No  evidence  need 
be  adduced  to  show  that  this  legend  is  Hellic. 

The  legend  of  the  Boar  Hunt,  and  of  the  quarrel  and  war  that 
rose  out  of  it,  is  rapidly,  and  in  some  respects  imperfectly,  related  in 
Homer.  The  purpose  which  Phoenix  has  in  telling  it  is  to  indnoe 
Achilles  to  lay  aside  his  wrath,  by  illustrating  the  dangers  of  ove^ 
indulgence  in  anger  ;  and  this  end  is  fully  served,  consistently  with 
some  points  of  the  story  being  left  not  a  little  obscure.  The  origin 
of  the  war,  for  instance,  is  thus  described,  immediately  after  the 


which  evidently  mcaiK  a  time  when  brother  and  sister  could  many.    This  state  moik 
have  long  prevailed,  for  the  peculiar  double  meaning  of  6ap  is  evidently  the  reaaon  of 
the  new  word,   dhXipri   [literally  "  of    the  same  womb*']   and    a^iX^oc,  by  whick 
ultimately  ^pdrrjp  became  superfluous,  and  passed  over  into  a  mere  political  significar 
tion.     I  may  here  add  some  philological  confirmation  of  the  views  put  forward  in  tte 
text.    I  have  noticed  in  "  Primitive  Marriage  "  the  peculiar  terminology  of  polymidde 
systems  of  kinship.    A  father's  brother  is  a  father,  and  a  grand-uncle  a  grtmdfiithg; 
conversely  a  brother's  son  is  a  son,  and  a  grand-nephew  a  grandson.     Where  ^otfwoitj 
is  of  the  form  which  Csesar  found  in  Britain,  wc  have  one  name  for  son  and  fcnr  gnaubon 
and  brother's  son,  and  of  course  one  name  for  bride  and  daughter-in-law.    KMfUi$ 
this  in  Wew,  the  polyandry  of  the  ancient  Aryans  is  attested  by  Skr.  napdi,  mm  tni 
grandson   =  fiepot  —  brother's    son    and    grandson ;     and    see   Diefenbach's   Ootiik 
Dictionary  {sub  voce  nit^is).     I  am  informed  that  hcpltew  and  grandson  are  the  UM 
word  in  Tibetan,  and  bride  and  daughter-in-law  in  Mongol.    Bruth,  QMidc  (our  bndt\ 
means  bride  and  daughter-in-law.    It  is  taken  into  French  as  bru.    So  vvftf^  wOM 
sponsa  and  nurus.    I  may  also  notice,  as  throwing  light  on  the  primitive  atstc^  ttit 
tho  words   Skr.   humdri,  bdtd,   irapQkvoQ,   virgo^   maiden^   jungfrcm^  when  xnveftigltii 
etymologically,  mean   nothing  but  "nubila  femina."     The  Semitic  langoagei  •IW 
whether  all  of  them  I  cannot  say,  have  a  word  which  etymologically  ezpressefl  virginity. 
(1)  Facts  of  the  sort  I  have  in  view  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  Cypni)  ^ 
home  of    Aphrodite ;    in  Lemnos,  celebrated  for  the  crueltieB  of  ita  women;  in  ^ 
legends  of  the  feimilies  of  Danaus  and  Atrcus,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  irary  Os^ 
genealogy.    They  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  connection  with  the  Greek  onacltf  «» 
with  religious  rites.    I  need  scarcely  add  that  thelegends  of  the  AmaEons  oootnbsto 
their  quota.  ; 
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account  of  the  ravages  of  the  boar,  and  its  slaughter  by  Meleager 
and  hiB  friends  : — 

**  And  'hras  for  sake  of  him, 
E'en  for  the  boar's  head  and  the  bristly  skin, 
The  goddess  brought  about  a  mighty  clamour, 
And  war-cry  'twixt  the  lofty-souled  -^tolians 
And  the  Curetes." 

How  the  clamour  arose  is  not  stated,  but  the  cause  of  Meleager's 
"wrath  is  explained.  He  was  angry  at  heart  againfSt  his  mother 
Althsea,  because  of  her  imprecations. 

"  Who  invoked  the  Gods,  indeed,  in  her  deep  grief 
At  blood-shed  of  her  brother ;  and  full  oft 
The  bounteous  Earth,  yea,  smote  she  "with  her  hands, 
Down  sitting,  knees  to  ground,  and  drenched  with  tears 
Was  all  her  bosom,  as  she  called  on  Ilades 
And  dread  Persephoneia,  to  bring  Death 
Upon  her  son." 

Thus  Homer's  account  is  that  the  war  rose  out  of  a  dispute  between 
the  -ZEtolians  and  Curetes,  as  to  the  boar's  bead  and  bristles,  and 
tiat  Althaja  had  cursed  Meleager  because  he  had  killed  her  brother  ; 
but  it  is  not  part  of  the  account  that  the  brother  of  Althaja  was 
killed  at  the  hunt,  or  because  he  preferred  a  claim  to  the  trophies 
of  the  chase.  Phcenix,  I  may  add,  tells  the  story  as  one  of  several 
**  tales  of  the  olden  times,"  which  might  be  made  to  illustrate  his 
theme,  and  as  being  one  which  he  remembers. 

Mifiyrifiai  r«^c  tpyov  lyw  vaXai,  otrri  viov  ye. 

**  I  do  remember  this,  a  matter  of  yore 
(Nothing  of  late,  at  least)." 

"We  may  assume  that  Homer  here  made  an  old  legend — old  even 
in  hifl  time — serve  his  poetic  purposes,  and  related  it  only  so  far  as 
his  pnrposefi  required. 

But  all  the  post-Homeric  accounts  are  agreed  that  Althaoa's 
brothers  were  slain  by  Meleager  at  the  hunt ;  and  from  Hyginus  we 
learn  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  "  When  Meleager  having  killed  the 
boar  was  for  making  over  to  Atalanta  the  chief  spoils,  his  imcles  on 
the  mother's  side  took  them  away  from  her,  asserting  their  right  as 
next  of  kin  if  Meleager  declined  to  keep  the  prize  to  himself."  Here 
then  is  the  origin  of  the  dispute.  Meleager's  maternal  uncles  denied 
his  right  to  gift  away  the  spoils  and  so  extinguish  their  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding to  them.  If  he  did  not  choose  to  keep  the  trophies  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  prowess,  they  fell  to  those  who  would  inherit 
them  supposing  him  to  die.  This  is  a  distinct  tradition  of  a  time 
when  a  man's  heirs  were  on  his  mother's  and  not  on  his  father's  side 
of  the  house. 
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What  Hyginus  relates  is  not  a  new  or  diflferent  version  of  the 
Homeric  story,  but  an  addition  to  it.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Homeric  account ;  moreover  it  consists  (as  I  hope  to  show)  with  the 
statement  that  the  legend  belonged  to  "  the  olden  times  "  even  when 
Homer  sang.  And  it  is  certainly  (as  we  have  seen)  an  addition 
whicb  coidd  not  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  nor  indeed 
in  tbe  post-Homeric  period.  We  liave  seen  that  the  farther  we 
advance,  leaving  beliind  the  Homeric  stage,  the  more  monstrous  and 
incredible  would  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  mother's  brothers  have 
appeared.  We  must  accept  the  tradition  therefore  as  e\adencing  a 
time  when  inheritances  descended  from  a  man  to  his  sister's  children, 
and  when  c  con  verso  a  man's  mat-emal  uncles  were  among  his  nearest 
heirs.  ^ 

J.  F.  M'Lexnan. 

(1)  H.  ix.  525  et  seqq. ;  Hygimis,  Fab.  229  and  174 ;  and  sec  Grote's  Greece,  vol.i.  2O0. 
In  parting  with  the  story  of  Meleager  and  the  boar  hunt,  let  me  ask  what  is  ifte  nteaniug 
d  the  boar,  and  of  the  collection  of  the  flower  of  Greece — the  whole  of  its  chiTalry— to 
pat  him  down  ?  It  seems  ridicidous  that  any  mortal  boar  should  cause  such  double  and 
require  an  army  of  warriors  to  kill  it ;  that  the  factory  over  it  should  ever  after  rank 
among  the  proudest  exploits  of  the  nation.  And  what  is  meant  by  the  oracle  enjoimog 
AdrastuB  to  give  his  daughters  in  marriage,  one  to  a  boar,  the  other  to  a  lion ;  wfaidi 
was  I  complied  with  by  their  marrying  Tydeus  and  Polynices  respectively?  Whii 
is  meant  by  the  relations  of  Fasiphae  with  a  bull — the  result  the  Minotaur; 
by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull  carrying  off  Europa ;  by  Phorbas  attaining  tltt 
STipremacy  in  Rhodes  by  freeing  it  of  snakes;  by  the  conversion  in  JEpm 
of  the  ants — fivp^rjKiQ — into  men,  the  Myrmidons ;  by  Cecrope  being  half  a  snake ;  by 
the  stories  of  the  dragon's  teeth  at  Colchis  and  Thebes;  by  the  numerous  k»m 
i^ames  in  Homer,  and  a  score  of  such  like  factstp  Is  it  at  all  possible  that,  mot 
anciently,  there  wore  among  the  Greeks  tribes  with  totems^ — Bull,  Boar,  and  Lion  tribes; 
Snake,  Ant,  and  Dragon  tribes  ?  Here  are  a  few  names  of  Eed  Indian  (Amencn) 
tribes  drawn  from  the  fauna  of  their  country — ^Wolf,  Bear,  Snake,  Deer,  Snipe^  £a^l(f 
Hare,  Babbit,  Crane,  Duck,  Sable,  and  Pike.  It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  some  one 
with  leisure  to  see  how  the  facts  bearing  on  this  question  would  look  when  collected  vA 
marshalled.  There  are  dozens  of  existing  races,  some  of  them  comparatively  advnooed^ 
whose  tribes  are  thus  named.  Why  may  it  not  have  been  so  among  the  andoit 
Greeks? 


•  t 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  XVI. 

COUNTESS     AMMIANI. 

OTTNTESS  Ammiani  was  a  Venetian  lady  of  a  famous  house,  the  name 
P  which  is  as  a  trumpet  sounding  from  the  inner  pages  of  the 
^piihlie.  Her  face  was  like  a  leaf  torn  from  an  antique  volume ; 
le  hereditary  features  told  the  story  of  her  blood,  through  a 
task  of  innumerable  printed  lines  that  told  the  story  of  her  days, 
he  face  was  sallow  and  fireless ;  life  had  faded  like  a  painted  cloth 
pon  the  imperishable  moulding.  She  had  neither  fire  in  her  eyes 
yr  colour  on  her  skin.  The  thin  close  multitudinous  wrinkles  ran 
p  accurately  ruled  from  the  chin  to  the  forehead's  centre^  and 
»uched  faintly  once  or  twice  beyond,  as  you  observe  the  ocean- 
pples  run  in  threads  confused  to  smoothness  within  a  space  of  the 
rey  horizon  sky.  But  the  chin  was  firm,  the  mouth  and  nose  were 
m,  the  forehead  sat  calmly  above  these  shows  of  decay.  It  was  a 
ost  noble  face  ;  a  fortress  face  ;  strong  and  massive,  and  honourable 
L  ruin,  though  stripped  of  every  flower. 

This  lady  in  her  girlhood  had  been  the  one  lamb  of  the  family 
dicated  to  heaven.  Paolo,  the  general,  her  lover,  had  wrenched 
sr  from  that  fete  to  share  with  him  a  life  of  turbulent  sorrows  till 
le  should  behold  the  blood  upon  his  grave.  She,  like  Laura  Piaveni, 
id  bent  her  head  above  a  slaughtered  husband,  but,  unlike  Laura, 
arcellina  Ammiani  had  not  buried  her  heart  with  him.  Her  heart 
id  all  her  energies  had  been  his  while  he  lived  ;  from  the  visage  of 
ath  it  turned  to  her  son.  She  had  accepted  the  passion  for  Italy 
3m  Paolo ;  she  shared  it  with  Carlo.  Italian  girls  have  as  little 
ssion  of  their  own  as  flowers  kept  out  of  sunlight  have  hues.  She 
d  given  her  son  to  her  country  with  that  intensely  apprehensive 
resight  of  a  mother's  love  which  runs  quick  as  eastern  light  from 
e  fervour  of  the  devotion  to  the  remote  realisation  of  the  hour  of 
e  sacrifice,  seeing  both  in  one.  Other  forms  of  love,  devotion  in 
ber  bosoms,  may  be  deluded,  but  hers  Avill  not  be.  She  sees  the 
nset  in  the  breast  of  the  springing  dawn.  Often  her  son  Carlo 
K)d  a  ghost  in  her  sight.  With  this  haunting  prophetic  \'ision,  it 
IS  only  a  mother,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  supremely  noble 
>man,  that  could  feel  all  human  to  him  notwithstanding.  Her 
art  beat  thick  and  fast  when  Carlo  and  Luciano  entered  the  moming- 
>m  where  she  sat,  and  stooped  to  salute  her  in  turn. 
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"  Well  ? ''  she  said,   ^Yithout    betraying   auxiety   or   playing  at 
carelessness. 

Carlo  answered,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  I 
think  that's  the  language  of  peaceful  men.'' 

'*  You  are  to  be  peaceful  men  to-morrow,  my  Carlo  ?  " 
"The  thing  is  in  Count  Medole's  hands,"  said  Luciano;  "and  he 
is  constitutionally  of  our  Agostino'a  opinion  that  we  are  bound  to 
wait  till  the  gods  kick  us  into  action  ;  and,  as  Agostino  says,  Medole 
has  raised  himself  upon  our  shoulders  so  as  to  be  the  more  susceptible 
to  their  wishes  when  they  blow  a  gale." 

He  informed  her  of  the  momentary  thwarting  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  won  Carlo's  gratitude  by  not  speaking  of  the  suspicion  which 
had  fallen  on  Vittoria. 

"  Medole,"  he  said,  "  has  the  principal  conduct  of  the  business  in 
Milan,  as  you  know,  countess.  Our  chief  caimot  be  everywhere  at 
once ;  so  Medole  undertakes  to  decide  for  him  here  in  old  Milan.  He 
decided  yesterday  afternoon  to  put  off  our  holiday  for  what  he  calls  a 
week.  Checco,  the  idiot,  in  whom  he  confides,  gave  me  the  pap^ 
signifying  the  fact  at  four  o'clock.  There  was  no  appeal ;  for  we  can 
get  no  place  of  general  meeting  mider  Medole's  prudent  manage- 
ment.    He  fears  our  being  swallowed  in  a  body  if  we  all  meet." 

The  news  sent  her  heart  sinking  in  short  throbs  down  to  a  delicioni 
rest ;  but  Countess  Ammiani  disdained  to  be  servile  to  the  pleasure, 
even  as  she  had  strengthened  herself  to  endure  the  shocks  of  pain* 
It  was  a  conquered  heart  that  she  and  every  Venetian  and  Lombard 
mother  had  to  carry ;  one  that  played  its  tune  according  to  its  nature^ 
shaping  no  action,  sporting  no  mask.     If  you  know  what  is  meant 
by  that  phi*ase,  a  conquered  heart,  you  will  at  least  respect  them 
whom  you  call  weak  women  for  having  gone  through  the  harshest 
schooling  which  this  world  can  show  example  of.     In  such  mothen 
Italy  revived.     The  pangs  and  the  martyrdom  were  theirs.     Eathen 
coiJd  march  to  the  field  or  to  the  grey  glacis  with  their  boys ;  there 
was  no  intoxication  of  hot  blood  to  cheer  those  who  sat  at  home 
watching  the  rise  and  fall  of  trembling  scales  which  said  life  or  death 
for  their  dearest.     Their  least  shadowy  hope  could  be  but  a  shrouded 
contentment  in  prospect ;  a  shrouded  submission  in  feeling.    What 
bloom  of  hope  was  there  when  Austria  stood  like  an  iron  wall,  and 
their  own  ones  dashing  against  it  were  as  little  feeble  waves  that  left 
a  red  mark  and  no  more  ?     But,  duty  to  their  country  had  become 
their  religion;    sacrifice  they  accepted  as  their  portion;  when  the 
last  stern  evil  befel  them  they  clad  themselves  in  a  veil  and  walked 
upon  an  earth  they  had  passed  from  for  all  purposes  save  service  of 
hands,     Italy  revived  in  these  mothers.     Their  torture  was  that  of 
the  reanimation  of  her  frame  from  the  death-trance. 

Carlo  and  Luciano  fell  hungrily  upon  dishes  of  herb-flavoured 
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cutlets,  and  NeapoKtan  maccaroni,  green  figs,  green  and  red  slices 
of  melon,  chocolate,  and  a  dry  red  Florentine  wine.  The  countess 
let  them  eat,  and  then  gave  her  son  a  letter  that  had  been  de- 
livered at  her  door  an  hour  back  by  the  confectioner  Zotti.  It 
proved  to  be  an  enclosure  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Vittoria  by  the 
chief.  Genoa  was  its  superscription.  From  that  place  it  was 
forwarded  by  running  relays  of  volunteer  messengers.  There  were 
points  of  Italy  which  the  chief  could  reach  four-and-twenty  hours  in 
advance  of  the  government  with  all  its  aids  and  machinery.  Vittoria 
had  simply  put  her  initials  at  the  foot  of  the  letter.  Carlo  read  it 
eagerly  and  cast  it  aside.  It  dealt  in  ideas  and  abstract  phraseology ; 
he  could  get  nothing  of  it  between  his  impatient  teeth ;  he  was 
reduced  to  a  blank  wonder  at  the  reason  for  her  sending  it  on  to 
him.  It  said  indeed — and  so  far  it  seemed  to  have  a  meaning 
for  her : — 

"  No  backward  step.     We  can  bear  to  fall ;  we  cannot  afford  to 
draw  back." 
And  again : — 

"  Remember  that  these  uprisings  are  the  manifested  pulsations  of 
the  heart  of  your  country,  so  that  none  shall  say  she  is  a  corpse,  and 
knowing  that  she  lives,  none  shall  say  that  she  deserves  not  freedom. 
It  is  the  protest  of  her  immortal  being  against  her  impious  \^olator.'' 

Evidently  the  chief  had  heard  nothing  of  the  coimter- stroke  of 
Barto  Rizzo,  and  of  Count  Medole's  miserable  weakness :  but  how, 
thought  Carlo,  how  can  a  mind  like  Vittoria's  find  matter  to  suit 
her  in  such  sentences  ?  He  asked  himself  the  question,  forgetting 
that  a  little  time  gone  by,  while  he  was  aloof  from  the  tumult  and 
dreaming  of  it,  this  airy  cloudy  language,  and  every  symbolism,  had 
been  strong  sustaining  food,  a  vital  atmosphere,  to  him.  He  did  not 
for  the  moment  (though  by  degrees  he  recovered  his  last  night's 
conception  of  her)  understand  that  among  the  nobler  order  of  women 
there  is,  when  they  plunge  into  strife,  a  craving  for  idealistic  truths, 
which  men  are  apt,  under  the  heat  and  hurry  of  their  energies,  to 
put  aside  as  stars  that  are  meant  merely  for  shining. 

His  mother  perused  the  letter — ^holding  it  out  at  arm's  length 
— -and  laid  it  by ;  Luciano  likewise.  Countess  Ammiani  was  an 
aristocrat:  the  tone  and  style  of  the  writing  were  distasteful  to 
her;  She  allowed  her  son's  judgment  of  the  writer  to  stand  for 
her  own,  feeling  that  she  could  surrender  little  prejudices  in  favour 
of  one  who  appeared  to  hate  the  Austrians  so  mortally.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  defended  Count  Medolc.  Her  soul  shrank  at  the 
thought  of  the  revolution  being  yielded  up  to  theorists  and  men 
calling  themselves  men  of  the  people — a  class  of  men  to  whom  Paolo, 
her  soldier-husband's  aversion  had  always  been  formidably  pro- 
nounced.    It  was  an  old  and  a  wearisome  task  for  Carlo  to  explain 
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to  her  that  the  times  were  changed  and  the  necessities  of  the  hour 
diflferent  since  the  day  when  his  father  conspired  and  fought  for 
freedom.  Yet  he  could  not  gainsay  her  when  she  urged  that  the 
nobles  should  be  elected  to  lead,  if  they  consented  to  lead;  for  if 
they  did  not  lead,  were  they  not  excluded  from  the  movement  ? 

"  I  fancy  you  have  defined  their  patriotism,"  said  Carlo. 

"  Nay,  my  son ;  but  you  are  one  of  them." 

"Indeed,  my  dearest  mother,   that  is   not  what  they   will  tell 
you." 

"Because  you  have  chosen  to  throw  yourself  into  the  opposite 
ranks." 

"  You  perceive  that  you  divide  our  camp,  madam  my  mother. 
For  me  there  is  no  natural  opposition  of  ranks.  What  are  we? 
We  are  slaves :  all  are  slaves.  "While  I  am  a  slave,  shall  I  boast 
that  I  am  of  noble  birth?  *  Proud  of  a  coronet  with  gems  of 
paste ! '  some  one  writes.  Save  me  from  that  sort  of  pride !  I  am 
content  to  take  my  patent  of  nobility  for  good  conduct  in  the  rcTO- 
lution.  Then  I  will  be  coimt,  or  marquis,  or  duke ; — I  am  not 
a  Republican  pure  blood; — but  not  till  then.  And  in  the  mean 
time " 

"  Carlo  is  composing  for  his  newspaper,"  the  countess  said  to 
Luciano. 

"  Those  are  the  leaders  who  can  lead,"  the  latter  replied.  "  Give 
the  men  who  are  born  to  it  the  first  chance.  Old  Agostino  is  right 
— the  people  owe  them  their  vantage  groimd.  But  when  they  have 
been  tried  and  they  have  failed,  decapitate  them.  Medole  looks 
upon  revolution  as  a  description  of  conjuring  trick.  He  shuffles 
cards  and  arranges  them  for  a  solemn  performance,  but  he  refuses 
to  cut  them  if  you  look  too  serious  or  I  look  too  eager;  for  that 
gives  him  a  suspicion  that  you  know  what  is  going  to  turn  up ;  and 
his  object  is  above  all  things  to  produce  a  surprise. 

*'  You  are  both  of  you  imjust  to  Count  Medole,"  said  the  countess. 
**  He  imperils  more  than  all  of  you." 

"  Magnificent  estates,  it  is  true  ;  but  of  head  or  of  heart  not  quite 
so  much  as  some  of  us,"  said  Luciano,  stroking  his  thick  black 
pendent  moustache  and  chin-tuft.  "  Ah,  pardon  me ;  yes !  he  does 
imperil  a  finer  cock's  comb.  When  he  sinks,  and  his  vanity  is  cut 
in  two,  Medole  will  bleed  so  as  to  flood  his  Lombard  flats.  It  wiD 
be  worse  than  death  to  him." 

Carlo  said:  *'Do  you  know  what   our  Agostino   says   of  Count 
Medole  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  ever  Agostino   with  you    young  men ! "  the  countess 
exclaimed.     "  I  believe  he  laughs  at  you." 

"  To  be  sure  he  does :  he  laughs  at  all.     But,  what  he  says  of 
Count  Medole  holds  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  may  make  you  easier 
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concerning  the  count's  estates.  He  says  that  Medolo  is  rfwcim 
matter  which  the  Austrians  apply  to  this  generation  of  Italians  to 
spare  us  the  terrible  disease.  They  will  or  they  won't  deal  gently 
with  Medole,  by-and-by ;  but  for  the  present  he  will  be  handled 
tenderly.  He  is  useful.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  thought  so  too. 
And  now/'  Carlo  stooped  to  her  and  took  her  hand,  "  shall  we  see 
you  at  La  Scala  to-night  ?  " 

The   countess,   with   her   hands  lying  in  his,  replied:    "I  have 
received  an  intimation  from  the  authorities  that  my  box  is  wanted." 
"  So,  you  claim  your  right  to  occupy  it !  " 
"  That  is  my  very  humble  protest  for  personal  liberty." 
"  Good :  I  shall  be  there,  and  shall  much  enjoy  an  introduction  to 
the  gentleman  who  disputes  it  with  you.     Besides,  mother,  if  the 

signorina  Vittoria  sings " 

Countess  -cVmmiani's  gaze  fixed  upon  her  son  with  a  level  steadi- 
ness. His  voice  threatened  to  be  imequal.  All  the  pleading  force 
of  his  eyes  was  thrown  into  it,  as  he  said :  "  She  will  sing ;  and  she 
gives  the  signal ;  that  is  certain.  We  may  have  to  rescue  her.  If 
I  can  place  her  under  your  charge,  I  shall  feel  that  she  is  safe,  and 
is  really  protected." 

The  countess  looked  at  Luciano  before  she  answered  :  "  Yes,  Carlo, 
whatever  I  can  do.     But  you  know  I  have  not  a  scrap  of  influence."  \ 
"  Let  her  lie  on  your  bosom,  my  mother." 
"  Is  this  to  be  another  Violettxi  ?  " 

>*  Her  name  Ls  Vittoria,"  said  Carlo,  colouring  deeply.     A  certain  . 
Violetta  had  been  his  boy's  passion. 

Further  distracting  Austrian  band-music  was  going  by.  This 
time  it  was  a  regiment  of  Italians  in  the  white  and  blue  uniform. 
Carlo  and  Luciano  leaned  over  the  balcony,  smoking,  and  scanned 
the  marching  of  theii-  fellow-countrymen  in  the  livery  of  servitude. 

"  They  don't  step  badly,"  said  one ;  and  the  other,  with  a  smile  of 
melancholy  derision,  said,  "  We  are  all  brothers  !  " 

Following  the  Italians  came  a  regiment  of  Hungarian  grenadiers, 
tall,  swart-faced,  and  particularly  light-limbed  men,  looking  brilliant 
in  the  clean  tight  military  army  of  Austria.  Then  a  squadron  of 
brown  hussars,  a  squadron  of  the  blue,  and  a  Croat  regiment ;  after 
which,  in  the  midst  of  Czech  dragoons  and  German  Uhlans  and  blue 
Magyar  light  horsemen,  with  general  officers  and  aides  about  him, 
the  veteran  Austrian  Field-Marshal  rode,  his  easy  hand  and  erect 
figure  and  good-humoured  smile  beljdng  both  his  age  and  his  reputa- 
tion among  Italians.  Artillery,  and  some  bravely-clad  horse  of  the 
eastern  frontier,  possibly  Serb,  wound  up  the  procession.  It  gleamed 
down  the  length  of  the  Corso  in  a  blinding  sunlight :  brass  helmets  - 
and  hussar  feathers,  white  and  violet  surcoats,  green  pliunes,  maroon 
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capes,  bright  steel  scabbards,  bayonet-points, — as  gallant  a  show  as 
some  portentously-magnified  summer  field,  flowing  with  the  wind, 
might  be  ;  and  over  all  the  banner  of  Austria — ^the  black  double- 
headed  eagle  ramping  on  a  yellow  groimd.  This  was  the  flower  of 
iron  meaning  on  such  a  field. 

The  two  young  men  held  their  peace.  Countess  Ammiani  had 
pushed  her  chair  back  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  and  was  sitting 
there  when  they  looked  back,  like  a  sombre  figure  of  black  marble. 


Chapter  XVII. 


IX  THE  PIAZZA  d'aRMI. 


Carlo  and  Luciano  followed  the  regiments  to  the  Piazza  d'Armi, 
drawn  after  them  by  that  irresistible  attraction  to  youths  who  have  as 
yet  had  no  shroud  of  grief  woven  for  them — desire  to  observe  the 
aspect  of  a  brilliant  foe. 

The  Piazza  d' Armi  was  the  field  of  Mars  of  Milan,  and  an  Austrian 
review  of  arms  there  used  to  be  a  tropical  pageant.     The  place  was 
too  narrow  for  broad  manoeuvres,  or  for  much  more  than  to  furnish 
an  inspection  of  all  arms  to  the  General,  and  a  display  (with  its 
meaning)  to  the  populace.  An  imusually  large  concourse  of  spectatoK 
lined  the  square,  like  a  black  border  to  a  vast  bed  of  flowers,  nodding 
now  this   way,  now  that.     Carlo   and  Luciano   passed   among  the 
groups,  presenting  the   perfectly  smooth   faces   of  young  men  of 
fashion,  according  to  the  universal  aristocratic  pattern  handed  down 
to  querulous  mortals  from  Olympus — the  secret  of  which  is  to  show 
a  triumphant  iuaction  of  the  heart  and  the  brain,  that  are  rendered 
positively  subservient  to  elegance  of  limb.     They  knew  the  chances 
were  in  favour  of  their  being  arrested  at  any  instant.     None  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy  were  visible  ;  the  peopb 
looked  sullen.     Carlo  was  attracted  by  the  tall  figure  of  the  signer 
Antonio-Pericles,  whom  he  beheld  in  converse  with  the  commandant 
of  the   citadel,  out   in   the   square,  among   chatting  and  laughing 
general  officers.     At  Carlo's  elbow  there  came  a  burst  of  English 
tongues ;  he  heard  Vittoria's  English  name  spoken  with  animation. 
*'  Admire  those  faces,''  he  said  to  Luciano,  but  the  latter  was  inte^ 
changing  quiet  recognitions  among  various  heads  of  the  crowd ;  a 
language  of  the  eyelids  and  the  eyebrows.     When  he  did  look  round 
he  admired  the  fair  island  faces  with  an  Italian's  ardour :  "  Their 
women  are  splendid !  "  and  he  no  longer  pushed  upon  Carlo's  arm  to 
make  way  ahead.     In  the  English   group  were  two  sunny-haired 
girls  and  a  blue-eyed  lady  with  the  famous  English  curls,  full,  and 
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rounding  ricMy  like  charmed  snakes.  This  lady  talked  of  her  brother, 
and  pointed  him  out  as  he  rode  down  the  line  in  the  Marshal's  staff. 
The  young  officer  indicated  presently  broke  away  and  galloped  up  to 
lier,  and  bonding  over  his  horse's  neck,  joined  the  conversation. 
Emilia  Belloni's  name  was  mentioned.  He  stared,  and  appeared  to 
insist  upon  a  contrary  statement.  Carlo  scrutinised  his  features. 
While  doing  so  he  was  accosted,  and  beheld  his  former  adversary  of 
the  Motterone,  with  whom  he  had  yesterday  shaken  hands  in  the 
Piazza  la  Scala.  The  ceremony  was  cordially  renewed.  Luciano 
unlinked  his  arm  from  Carlo  and  left  him. 

'*  It  appears  that  you  are  mistaken  with  reference  to  mademoiselle 
Belloni,"  said  Captain  Gambier.  **  We  hear  on  positive  authority 
that  she  will  }wt  appear  at  La  Scala  to-night.  It's  a  disappoint- 
ment, though,  from  what  you  did  me  the  honour  to  hint  to  me,  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  regret  it." 

Carlo  had  a  passionate  inward  prompting  to  trust  this  English- 
miaii  with  the  secret.  It  was  a  weakness  that  he  checked.  When 
one  really  takes  to  a  foreigner,  there  is  a  peculiar  impulse  (I  speak  of 
the  people  who  are  accessible  to  impulse)  to  make  brothers  of  them. 
He  bowed,  and  said,  '*  She  does  not  appear  ?  " 

**  She  haij  in  fact  quitted  Milan.  Not  willingly.  I  would  have 
stopped  the  business  if  I  had  known  anything  of  it;  but  she  is 
better  out  of  the  way,  and  will  be  carefully  looked  after  where  she  is. 
By  this  time  she  is  in  the  Tyrol.'' 

"  And  where  ?  "  asked  Carlo,  with  friendly  interest. 

"  At  a  schloss  near  Meran.  Or  she  will  be  there  in  a  very  few 
hours.  I  feared — I  may  inform  you  that  we  were  very  good  friends 
in  England — I  feared  that  when  she  once  came  to  Italy  she 
would  get  into  political  scrapes.  I  dare  say  you  agree  with  me  that 
women  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Obsei've  :  you  see  the  lady 
who  is  speaking  to  the  Austrian  officer  ? — he  is  her  brother.  Like 
mademoiselle  Belloni,  he  has  adopted  a  fresh  name  ;  it's  the  name  of 
his  uncle,  a  General  Pierson  in  the  Austrian  service.  I  knew  him  in 
England :  he  has  been  in  our  service.  Mademoiselle  Belloni  lived 
with  his  sisters  for  some  years — two  or  three.  As  you  may  suppose, 
they  are  all  anxious  to  see  her.  Shall  I  introduce  you  ?  They  will 
be  glad  to  know  one  of  her  Italian  friends." 

Carlo  hesitated ;  he  longed  to  hear  those  ladies  talk  of  Vittoria. 
"  Do  they  speak  French  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes.  That  is,  as  we  luckless  English  people  speak  it. 
Perhaps  you  will  more  easily  pardon  their  seminary  Italian.  See 
there,''  Captain  Gambier  pointed  at  some  trotting  squadrons ;  "these 
Atistrians  have  certainly  a  matchless  cavalry.  The  artillery  seems 
good.     The  infantry  arc  fine  men — ^very  fine  men.     They  have  a 
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*  woodeny '  movement ;  but  that's  in  the  nature  of  the  case  :  tremen- 
dous discipline  alone  gives  homogeneity  to  all  those  nationalities. 
Somehow,  they  get  beaten.  I  doubt  whether  anything  will  beat 
their  cavalry." 

"  They  are  useless  in  street-fighting,"  said  Carlo. 

"  Oh,  street-fighting !  "  Captain  Gambier  vented  a  soldier's  disgust 
at  the  notion.     "  They're  not  in  Paris.     Will  you  step  forward  ?  " 

Just  then  the  tall  Greek  approached  the  party  of  English.     The 
introduction  was  delayed. 

He  was  addressed  by  the  fair  lady,  in  the  island  tongue,  as  "  Mr. 
Pericles."  She  thanked  him  for  his  extreme  condescension  in  deign- 
ing to  notice  them.  But  whatever  his  condescension  had  been,  it  did 
not  extend  to  an  admitted  acquaintance  with  the  poor  speech  of  the 
land  of  fogs.  An  exhibition  of  aching  deafiiess  was  presented  to 
her  so  resolutely,  that  at  last  she  faltered,  "  What !  have  you  for- 
gotten English,  Mr.  Pericles  ?  You  spoke  it  the  other  day." 

"  It  is  ze  language  of  necessity — of  commerce,"  he  replied. 

"  But,  surely,  Mr.  Pericles,  you  dare  not  presume  to  tcU  me  yoa 
choose  to  be  ignorant  of  it  whenever  you  please  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  take  grits  into  ze  teeth,  madame  ;  no  more." 

"  But  you  speak  it  perfectly." 

"  Perfect  it  may  be,  for  ze  transactions  of  commerce.     I  wish  to 
keep  my  teez." 

"Alas!  "  said  the  lady,  compelled,  "I  must  endeavour  to  swim 
in  French." 

"  At  your  service,  madame,"  quoth  the  Greek,  with  an  immediate 
doubling  of  the  length  of  his  body. 

Carlo  heard  little  more  than  he  knew ;  but  the  confirmation  of 
what  we  know  will  sometimes  instigate  us  like  fresh  intelligence,  and 
the  lover's  heart  was  quick  to  apprehend  far  more  than  he  knew  in 
one  direction.   He  divined  instantaneously  that  the  English-Austrian 
spoken  of  by  Barto  Rizzo  was  the  officer  sitting  on  horseback  within 
half  a  dozen  yards  of  him.     The  certainty  of  the  thought  cramped 
his  muscles.     For  the  rest,  it  became  clear  to  him  that  the  attanpt 
of  the  millionaire  connoisseur  to  carry  off  Vittoria  had  received  the 
tacit  sanction  of  the  Austrian  authorities ;  for  reasons  quite  eipfr 
cable,  Mr.  Pericles,  as  the  English  lady  called  him,  distinctly  hinted 
it,  while  affirming,  with  vehement  self-laudation,  that  his  scheme  had 
succeeded  for  the  vindication  of  art. 

"  The  opera  you  will  hear  this  night,"  he  said,  "  will  be  hissed. 
You  will  hear  a  chorus  of  screech-owls  to  each  song  of  that  poor 
Irma,  whom  the  Italian  people  call  *  crab-apple.'  Well ;  she  pleases 
Gennan  ears,  and  if  they  can  suppoil;  her,  it  is  well.  But  I^ 
Vittoria — your  Belloni — you  will  not  hear ;  and  why  P   She  has  been 
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false  to  her  art,  false  !  She  has  become  a  Kttle  devil  in  polities.  It 
is  a  Guy  Yay^kes/emelle !  She  has  been  guilty  of  the  inunense  crime 
of  ingratitude.  She  is  dismissed  to  study,  to  penitence,  and  to  the 
society  of  her  old  friends,  if  they  will  visit  her.** 

**  Of  course  we  will,"  said  the  English  lady ;  "  either  before  or 
after  our  visit  to  Venice — delicious  Venice  !  " 

"  Which  you  have  not  seen — hein  ?  "  Mr.  Pericles  snarled ;  "  and 
have  not  smelt.  But  there  is  no  music  in  Venice  !  But  you  have 
nothing  but  street  tinkle- tinkle !  A  place  to  live  in  !  mon  Dieu  !  " 

The  lady  smiled.  "  My  husband  insists  upon  trying  the  baths  of 
Bormio,  and  then  we  are  to  go  over  a  pass  for  him  to  try  the  grape- 
cure  at  Meran.  If  I  can  get  him  to  promise  me  one  whole  year  in 
Italy,  our  \'isit  to  Venice  may  be  deferred.  Our  doctor,  monsieui", 
indicates  our  route.  If  my  brother  can  get  leave  of  absence,  we 
shall  go  to  Bormio  and  to  Meran  with  him.  He  is  natui'ally 
astonished  that  Emilia  refused  to  see  him  ;  and  she  refused  to  see  us 
too  !  She  wrote  a  letter,  dated  from  the  Conservatorio  to  him, — he 
had  it  in  his  saddle-bag,  and  was  robbed  of  it  and  other  precious 
documents,  when  the  'WTetched,  odious  people  set  upon  him  in 
Verona — ^poor  boy  !  She  said  in  the  letter  that  she  woxdd  see  him 
in  a  few  days  after  the  fifteenth,  which  is  to-day." 

"  Ah  !  a  few  days  after  the  fifteenth,  which  is  to-day,"  Mr. 
Pericles  repeated  her.  "I  saw  you  but  the  day  before  yester- 
day, madame,  or  I  could  have  brought  you  together.  She  is  now 
away — off — out  of  sight — the  2}crfr/e  !  Ah  !  false  that  she  is ; 
speak  not  of  her.  You  remember  her  in  England.  There  it  was 
trouble,  trouble ;  but  here,  we  are  a  pot  on  a  fire  with  her ;  speak 
not  of  her.     She  has  used  me  ill,  madame.     I  am  sick." 

His  violent  gesticulation  drooped.  In  a  temporary  abandonment 
to  chagrin,  he  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  forehead,  umA-illiug  or 
heedless  of  the  mild  ironical  mouthing  of  the  ladies,  and  looked 
about ;  for  Carlo  had  made  a  movement  to  retire, — ^he  had  heard 
enough  for  discomfort. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Ammiani,  the  youngest  editor  in  Europe  !  how 
goes  it  with  you  ?  "  the  Greek  called  out  >vith  revived  affability. 

Captain  Gambier  perceived  that  it  was  time  to  present  his  Italian 
acquaintance  to  the  ladies  by  name,  as  a  friend  of  mademoiselle 
Belloni.  ' 

"  My  most  dear  Ammiani,"  Antonio-Pericles  resumed ;  he  barely 
attempted  to  conceal  his  acrid  delight  in  casting  a  mysterious  shadow 
of  coming  vexation  over  the  youth  ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  ^-ill  not  like 
the  opera  CaynilUt,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  Camilla  you  will  not  like.  But, 
shoulder  arms,  march  ! "  fa  foot  regiment  in  motion  suggested  the 
form  of  the  recommondation)  "  what  is  not  for  to-day  may  be  for 
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to-morrow.  Let  ub  wait.  I  think,  my  Aramiani,  you  are  tliis  night  to 
have  a  lemon  and  not  an  orange.     Never  mind.     Let  ns  wait." 

darlo  got  his  forehead  into  a  show  of  smoothnese,  and  ^d,  **  Sup- 
pose, my  dear  signer  Antonio,  the  prophet  of  dark  things  were  to 
say  to  himself,  '  Let  iis  wait  P '  " 

"Hein — it  is  deep."  Antonio  Pericles  affected  to  sound  the 
sentence,  eye  upon  earth,  as  a  sparrow  spies  worm  or  crumb. 
^'  Permit  me,''  he  added  rapidly ;  an  idea  had  struck  him  from  hu 
malicious  reserAC  stores, — **  here  is  Lieutenant  Pierson,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Field-Marshal  of  Austria,  unattached,  an  old  friend  of  made- 
moiselle Emilia  Belloni, — permit  me, — ^here  is  Signor  Ammiani,  of  the 
Lomhardiay  Milanese  journal,  a  new  friend  of  the  signorina  Yittoria 
Campa — ^mademoiselle  Belloni — the  signorina  Canxpa — ^it  is  the 
same  person,  mossieui's ;   permit  me  to  introduce  you-" 

Antonio-Pericles  waved  his  arm  between  the  two  young  men. 

Their  plain  perplexity  caused  him  to  dash  his  fingfors  down  each 
side  of  his  nioustachios  in  tugs  of  enjoyment. 

For  Lieutenant  Pierson,  who  displayed  a  certain  readiness  to  bow, 
had  caught  sight  of  the  repellent  stare  on  Ammiani's  face ;  a  still 
and  flat  look,  not  aggressive,  yet  anything  but  inviting;  like  a 
shield. 

Nevertheless,  the  lieutenant's  head  produced  a  stiff  nod.  Carlo's 
did  not  respond ;  but  he  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  humbly  in  retire- 
ment to  the  ladies. 

Captain  Gambier  stepped  aside  with  him. 

"  Liform  Lieutenant  Pieraon,  I  beg  you,"  said  Aimniflm'^  "  tiat  I 
am  at  his  orders,  if  he  should  consider  that  I  have  insulted  him." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Gambier  ;  "  only,  you  know,  it's  . impossible 
for  me  to  guess  what  is  the  matter  ;  and  I  don't  think  he  knows." 

Luciano  happened  to  be  coming  near.  Carlo  went  up  to  luip» 
and  stood  talking  for  half  a  minute.  He  then  returned  to  Captain 
Gambier,  and  said,  "  I  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  honaur. 
You  are  aware  that  Italian  gentlemen  are  not  on  terms  with  Austma 
oflB.cers.  Lf  I  am  seen  exchanging  salutes  with  €uiy  one  of  theffli  • 
I  offend  my  countrymen  ;  and  they  have  enough  to  bear  already." 

Perceiving  that  there  was  more  in  the  background,  Grambier  simply 
bowed.  He  had  heard  of  Italian  gentlemen  incurring  the  suspicioii 
of  their  fellows  by  merely  being  seen  in  proximity  to  an  Austrua 
oflBcer. 

As  they  were  parting.  Carlo  said  to  him,  with  a  very  direct  meaning 
in  his  eyes,  "  Go  to  the  opera  to-night." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  the  Englishman  answered,  and  digested  the 
look  and  the  recommendation  subsequently. 

Lieutenant   Pierson  had  ridden   off.      The  war-machine  was  * 
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motion  from  end  to  end :  tlie  field  of  flowers  was  a  streaming  flood ; 
regiment   by  regiment,    the   crash   of  bands  went  by.     Outwardly 
the  Italians  conducted  themselves  with  the  air  of  ordinary  heedless 
citizens,   in   whose    bosoms    the  music   set    no  hell-broth   boiling. 
Patncian  and  plebeian,  they  were  chiefly  boys ;   though  here  and 
there,   a  niiddle-age<l  workman   cast   a  look  of  intelligence   upon 
Carlo  and   Luciano,  when  these  two  passed  along  the  crowd.     A 
gloom  of  hoarded  hatred  was  visible  in  the  mass  of  faces,  ready  to 
spring  fierily.     Arms  were  in  the  city.     With  hatred  to  prompt  the 
blow  ;  with  arms  to  strike ;  so  much  dishonour  to  avenge  ;  we  need 
not  wonder  that  these  youths  beheld  the  bit  of  liberty  in  prospect 
magnified  by  their  mighty  obfuscating  ardour,  like  a  lantern  in  a  fog. 
Reason  did  not  act.     They  were  in  such  a  state  when  just  to  say 
*'  Italia  !    Italia  ! "  gave  them  nerve  to  match  an  athlete.      So,  the 
parading  of  Austria,  the  towering  athlete,  failed  of  its  complete  lesson 
of  intimidation,  and  only  ruffled  the  surface  of  insurgent  hearts.     It 
seemed,  and  it  was,  an  insult  to  the  trodden  people,  who  read  it  as  a 
lesson  for  cravens :    their  instinct  commonly  hits   the  beU.     They 
felt  that  a  secure  supremacy  would  not  have  paraded  itself;  so  they 
divined   indistinctly  that    there   was   weakness   somewhere   in   the 
councils  of  the  enemy.     When  the  show  had  vanished,  their  spirits 
hung  pausing,  like  the  hollow  air  emptied  of  big  sound,  and  reacted. 
Austria  had  gained  little  more  by  her  display  than  the  conscientious 
satisfaction  of  the  pedagogue  who  lifts  the  rod  to  advise  intending 
juvenile  culprits  how  richly  it  can  be  merited  and  how  poor  will  be 
their  future  grounds  of  complaint.     But,  before  Austria  herself  had 
been  taught  a  lesson,  she  conceived  that  she  had  but  one  man  and 
his  feeble  instnunents,  and  occasional  frenzies,  opposed  to  her, — ^him 
whom  we  saw  on  the  Motterone, — ^which  was  ceasing  to  be  true ; 
though  it  was  true  that  the  whole  popuhrr  movement  flowed  from  that 
one  man.     She  observed  travelling  sparks  in  the  embers  of  Italy, 
and  crushed  them  under  her  heel,  without  reflecting  that  a  vital  heat 
must  be  gathering  where  the  spots  of  fire  run  with  such  a  swiftness. 
It  was  her  belief  that  if  she  could  seize  that  one  man,  whom  many  of 
the  younger  nobles  and  all  the  people  acknowledged  as  their  chief — 
for  he  stood  then  without  a  comrade  and  without  a  rival  in  liis  task 
— she  woidd  have  the  neck  of  conspiracy  in  her  angry  grasp.     Had 
she  cauglit  him,  the  conspiracy  for  Italian  freedom  would  not  have 
crowe<l  for  many  long  seasons  ;  the  torch  would  have  been  ready, 
but  not  the  magazine.     He  prepared  it :  it  was  he  who  preached  to 
Italians  that  opportunity  is  a  mocking  devil  when  we  look  for  it  to  be 
revealed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  wait  for  chance ;  as  it  is   God's  angel 
when  it  is  created  -within  us,  the  ripe  fruit  of  virtue  and  devotion. 
He  cried  out  to  Italians  to  wait  for  no  inspiration  but  their  own ; 
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that    they  should  never   subdue    their  minds   to   follow  any  alien 
example ;  nor  let  a  foreign  city  of  lire  be  their  beacon.     Watching 
over  his  Italy ;    her  T\Tist  in   his  meditative  clasp  year  by  year ; 
he  stood  like  a  mystic  leech  by  the  couch  of  a  fair  and  hopeless  frame, 
pledged  to  revive  it  by  the  inspired  assurance,  shared  by  non^,  that 
life  had  not  forsaken  it.    A  body  given  over  to  death  and  vultures — 
he  stood  by  it  in  the  desert.     Is  it  a  marvel  to  you  that  when  the 
carrion-wings  swooped  low,  and  the  claws  fixed,  and  the  beak  plucked 
and  savoured  its  morsel,  he  raised  his  arm,  and  urged  the  half-resus- 
citated frame  to  some  vindicating  show  of  existence  P     Arise !  he 
said,  even  in  what  appeared  most  fatal  hours  of  darkness.     The  slack 
limbs  moved  ;  the  body  rose  and  fell.     The  cost  of  the  effort  was  the 
breaking  out  of  innumerable  wounds,  old  and  new  ;  the  gain  was  the 
display  of  the  miracle  that  Italy  lived.     She  tasted  her  own  blood, 
and  herself  knew  that  she  lived-     Then  she  felt  her  chains.    The 
time  was  coming  for  her  to  prove,  by  the  virtues  within  her,  that 
she  was  worthy  to  live,  when  others  of  her  sons,  subtle  and  adept, 
intricate  as  serpents,  bold,  imquestioning  as  well-bestridden  steeds, 
should  grapple  and  play  deep  for  her  in  the  game  of  worldly  strife 
Kow — at  this  hour  of  which  I  speak — when  Austrians  marched  like 
a  mcrrv  flame  down  Milan  streets,  and  Italians  stood  like  the  burnt- 
out  cinders  of  the  fire-grate,  Italy's  faint  wrist  was  still  in  the  cluteli 
of  her  grave  leech,  who  counted  the  beating  of  her  pulse  between 
long  pauses,  that  would  have  made  another  think  life  to  be  hearing 
its  last,  not  beginning. 

The  Piazza  d'Ai'rai  was  empty  of  its  glittering  show. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

THE    NIGHT    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH. 

We  quit  the  Piazza  d'Armi.  Rumour  had  its  home  in  Milan.  On 
their  way  to  the  Cafte  la  Scala,  Luciano  and  Carlo  (who  held 
together,  determined  to  be  taken  together  if  the  arrest  should  come) 
heard  it  said  that  the  chief  was  in  Milan.  A  man  passed  by  and 
uttered  it,  going.  They  stopped  a  second  man,  who  was  inovm 
to  them,  and  he  confirmed  the  rumour.  Glad  as  sunlight  once  more, 
they  hui-ried  to  Count  Medolc  forgivingly.  The  count's  servant 
assured  them  that  his  master  had  left  the  city  for  Monza.  "I^ 
Medole  a  coward?"  cried  Luciano,  almost  in  the  servant's  hearing, 
''^he  fleeing  of  so  important  a  man  looked  vile,  now  that  they  were 
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^sharpened  by  new  eagerness.  Forthwith  they  were  off  to  Agostino, 
belie\Tng  that  he  would  know  the  truth.  They  found  him  in  bed. 
**  Well,  and  what?  "  said  Agostino,  replying  to  their  laughter.  "  I 
am  old ;  too  old  to  stride  across  a  day  and  night,  like  you  giants  of 
youth.     I  take  my  rest  when  I  can,  for  I  must  have  it/* 

"But,  you  know,  0  conscript  father/'  said  Carlo,  willing  to  fall 
a  little  into  his  mood,  "you  know  that  nothing  will  be  done  to- 
night.'* 

"  Do  I  know  so  much  ?  "  Agostino  murmured  at  full  length. 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  chief  is  in  the  city  ?  '*  said  Luciano. 

"  A  man  who  is  lying  in  bed  knows  this/'  returned  Agostino, 
"  that  he  knows  less  than  those  who  are  up,  though  what  he  does 
know  he  perhaps  digests  better.  'Tis  you  who  are  the  fountains,  my 
-boys,  while  I  am  the  pool  into  which  you  play.     Say  on." 

They  spoke  of  the  rumour.  He  smiled  at  it.  They  saw  at  once 
that  the  rmuour  was  false,  for  the  chief  trusted  Agostino. 

"  Proceed  to  BaiiK),  the  mole,"  he  said,  "  Barto  the  miner ;  he  is 
the  father  of  daylight  in  the  city:  of  the  daylight  of  knowledge, 
you  understand,  for  which  men  must  dig  deep.  Proceed  to  him ; — if 
you  can  find  him." 

But  Carlo  brought  flame  into  Agostino's  eyes. 

"  The  accursed  beast !  he  has  pinned  the  black  butterfly  to  the 
signorina's  dress." 

Agostino  rose  on  his  elbow.  He  gazed  at  them.  "We  are  fol- 
lowers of  a  blind  mole,"  he  uttered  with  an  inner  voice,  while  still 
gazing  wrathfully,  and  then  burst  out  in  grief,  "  *  Patria  o  mea 
creatrix,  patria  o  mea  genetrix ! '  " 

"The  signorina  takes  none  of  his  warnings,  nor  do  we.  She 
escaped  a  plot  last  night,  and  to-night  she  sings." 

"  She  must  not,"  said  Agostino  imperiously. 

"She  does." 

"  I  must  stop  that."     Agostino  jumped  out  of  bed. 

The  young  men  beset  him  with  entreaties  to  leave  the  option 
to  her. 

"  Fools ! "  he  cried,  plunging  a  raging  log  into  his  garments. 
^*  Here,  Iris !  Mercury !  fly  to  Jupiter  and  say  we  are  all  old  men 
and  boys  in  Italy,  and  are  ready  to  accept  a  few  middle-aged  mortals 
as  gods,  if  they  will  come  and  help  us.  Yoimg  fools  !  Do  you  know 
that  when  you  conspire  you  are  in  harness,  and  yokefellows,  every 
one?" 

"  Yoked  to  that  Barto  Rizzo !  " 

"  Yes ;  and  the  worse  horse  of  the  two.  Listen,  you  pair  of 
Nuremberg  puppet-heads !  If  the  chief  were  here,  I  would  lie  still 
in  my   bed.     By   twelve   to-night  he  is  in  Lugano.     Medole  has 
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stopped  the  outbreak.  Right  or  wrong,  he  moves  a  mass ;  we  are 
suboi-dinates — ^particles.  The  chief  can't  be  everywhere.  Milan 
is  too  hot  for  him.  Two  men  are  here,  concealed — Rinaldo  and 
Angelo  Guidascarpi.  The  rumour  springs  from  that.  They  have 
slain  Count  Paul  Lenkenstein,  and  rushed  to  old  Milan  for  work, 
with  the  blood  on  their  swords.  Oh,  the  tragedy ! — ^when  I  have 
time  to  write  it.  Let  me  now  go  to  my  girl,  to  my  daughter !  The 
blood  of  the  Lenkenstein  must  rust  on  the  steel.  Angelo  slew  hhn ; 
Rinaldo  gave  him  the  cross  to  kiss.  You  shall  have  the  whole  story 
by-and-by ;  but  this  will  be  a  lessons  to  Gel-mans  not  to  court  our 
Italian  damsels.  Lift  not  that  cui*tnin,  you  Pannonian  burglars! 
Much  do  we  pardon ;  but  bow  and  \'iol  meet  not,  save  that  they  be 
of  one  wood ;  especially  not  when  Signer  Bow  is  from  yonderside 
the  Phoetian  Alps,  and  Donzella  Viol  is  a  gro^\i:h  of  warm  Lom- 
bardy.  Witness  to  it  Angelo  and  Rinaldo  Guidascarpi!  bravo! 
You  boys  there — ^you  stand  like  two  Tyrolese  sahid-spoons !  I  say 
that  my  girl,  my  daughter,  shall  never  help  to  fire  blank  shot. 
I  sent  my  paternal  commands  to  her  yest-erday  evening.  Does  the 
wanton  disobey  her  father  and  look  up  to  a  pair  of  rocket-headed 
rascals  like  you  ?  Apes  I  if  she  sings  that  song  to-night,  the  ear  of 
Italy  wUl  be  deaf  to  her  forever  after.  There's  no  engine  to  stir 
to-night ;  all  the  locks  are  on  it ;  she  will  send  half-a-dozen  milkHngi 
like  you  to  pei-dition,  and  there  wall  be  a  circle  of  blaek  blood 
about  her  name  in  the  traditions  of  the  insurrection — do  you  hearP 
Have  I  cherished  her  for  that  purpose?  to  have  her  dedicated  to 
a  brawl ! " 

Agostino  fumed  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  confusion  of  apparel, 
savouring  his  epithets  and  imaginative  peeps  while  he  stormed,  to  get 
a  relish  out  of  something,  as  beseems  the  poetic  temperament.  The 
youths  were  silenced  by  him  ;  Carlo  gladly. 

"  Troop  ! ''  said  the  old  man,  affecting  to  contrast  his  attire  with 
theirs  ;  **  two  graces  and  a  satyr  never  yet  went  together,  and  we'll 
not  frighten  the  classic  government  of  Milan.  I  go  out  alone.  Ifo, 
signer  Luciano,  I  am  not  sworn  to  Count  Medole.  I  see  your  sneer: 
contain  it.  Ah  !  what  a  thing  is  hurry  to  a  mind  like  mine.  It 
tears  up  the  trees  by  the  roots,  floods  the  land,  darkens  utterly  my 
poor  quiet  imiverse.  I  was  composing  a  pastoral  when  you  came  in. 
Observe  what  you  have  done  with  my  *  Lovely  Age  of  Gold  ! ' " 

Agostino' s  transfigurement  from  lymphatic  poet  to  fierj'  man  of 
action,  lasted  till  his  breath  was  short,  when  the  necessity  for  tiJdng 
a  deep  draught  of  air  induced  him  to  fall  back  upon  his  idle  irony. 
"  Heads,  you  illustrious  young  gentlemen !— ^heads,  not  legs  und 
arms,  move  a  conspiracy.  Now,  you — ^think  what  you  will  of  iX-^^ 
only  legs  and  arms  in  this  business.     And  if  you  are  insubordinate, 
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you  present  the  shocking  fabular  spectacle  of  the  members  of  the 
body  in  revolt ;  which  is  not  the  revolt  we  desire  to  see.  I  go  to  my 
daughter  immediately,  and  wo  shall  all  have  a  fat  sleep  for  a  week, 
while  the  Tedeschi  hunt,  and  stew,  and  exhaust  their  naughty 
suspicions.  Do  you  know  that  the  Pope's  Mouth  is  closed  ?  We 
made  it  tell  a  big  lie  before  it  shut  tight  on  its  teeth — a  bad  omen,  I 
admit ;  but  the  idea  was  rapturously  neat.  Baiio,  the  sinner — be 
sure  I  throttle  him  for  putting  that  blot  on  my  swan  ;  only,  not  yet, 
not  yet :  he's  a  blind  mole,  a  mad  patriot ; — ^but,  as  I  say,  our  beast 
Barto  drew  an  Austrian  to  the  Mouth  last  night,  and  led  the  dog 
to  take  a  letter  out  of  it,  detailing  the  whole  plot  of  to-night, 
and  how  men  will  be  stationed  at  the  vicolo  here,  ready  to  burst 
out  on  the  Corso,  and  at  the  vicolo  there,  and  elsewhere,  aU  over 
the  city,  carrying  fire  and  sword ;  a  systematic  map  of  the  plot- 
It  was  addressed  to  Coimt  Serdhiglione  ! — ^my  boys !  my  boys  !  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  Bravo !  though  Barto  is  a  deadly  beast  if 
he —  "  Agostino  paused.     "  Yes,  he  went  too  far !  too  far !  " 

"  Has  he  only  gone  too  far,  do  you  say  ?  " 

Carlo  spoke  sternly.  His  elder  was  provoked  enough  by  his 
deadness  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  boy  shoxdd  dare  to  stalk  on  a 
bare  egotistical  lover's  sentiment  to  be  critical  of  him,  Agostino, 
struck  him  as  monstrous.  With  the  treachery  of  controlled  rage, 
Agostino  drew  near  him,  and  whispered  some  sentences  in  his  ear. 
Agostino  then  called  him  his  good  Spartan  boy  for  keeping  brave 
countenance.  "Wait  till  you  comprehend  women  philosophically. 
All's  trouble  with  them  till  then.  At  La  Scala  to-night,  my  sons ! 
We  have  rehearsed  the  fiasco ;  the  Tedeschi  perform  it.  Off  with 
you,  that  I  may  go  out  alone !  " 

He  seemed  to  think  it  an  indubitable  matter  that  he  would  find 
Vittoria  and  bend  her  will. 

Agostino  had  betrayed  his  weakness  to  the  young  men,  who  read 
him  with  the  keen  eyes  of  a  particular  disapprobation.  He  delighted 
in  the  dark  web  of  intrigue,  and  believed  himself  to  be  no  ordinary 
weaver  of  that  sunless  work.  It  captured  his  imagination,  filling  his 
pride  with  a  mounting  gas.  Thus  he  had  become  allied  to  Medole  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Barto  Rizzo  on  the  other.  The  young  men 
read  him  shrewdly,  but  speaking  was  useless. 

Before  Carlo  parted  from  Luciano,  he  told  him  the  burden  of  the 
whisper,  which  had  confirmed  what  he  had  heard  on  the  Piazzi 
d' Armi.  It  was  this :  Barto  Rizzo,  aware  that  Lieutenant  Pierson  was 
the  bearer  of  de^atches  from  the  Archduke  in  Milan  to  the  marshal, 
then  iu  Verona,  had  followed,  and  by  extraordinary  effort  reached 
Verona  in  advance  ;  had  there  tricked  and  waylaid  him,  and  obtained, 
instead  of  despatches,  a  packet  of  old  letters,  and  one  of  recent  date. 
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addressed  to  him  by  Vittoria,  wliicli  compromised  tlie  insurrectionary 
project. 

"  If  that's  the  case,  my  Carlo !  "  said  his  friend,  and  shrugged, 
and  spoke  in  a  very  wordly  fashion  of  the  sex. 

Carlo  shook   him   off.       For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  alone, 
shut  up  with  his  journalistic  pen.     The  pen  traversed  seas  and  con- 
tinents like  an  old  hack  to  whom  his  master  has  thrown  the  reins. 
Apart  from  the  desperate  perturbation  of  his  soul,  he  thought  of 
the  Guidascarpi,   whom  he  knew,   and  was  allied  to,  and   of  the 
Lenkensteins,  whom  he  knew  likewise,  or  had  known  in  the  dap 
when  Giacomo  Piaveni  lived,  and  Bianca  von  Lenkcnstein,  Laura's 
sister,  visited  among  the  people  of  her  country.      Countess  Anna 
and  Countess  Lena  von  Lenkenstein  were  the  German  beauties  of 
Milan,   lively   little   women,    and    sweet.       Between    himself   and 
Coimtess  Lena  there  had  been  tender  dealings  about  the  age  when 
sweetmeats   have   lost   their  attraction,  and  the  charm  has  to  be 
supjilied.      She   was    rich,    passionate   for    Austria,   romantic  con- 
cerning Italy,  a  ^dxen  in  temper,  but  with  a  pearly  light  about 
her  temples  that  kept  her  picture  in  his  memory.      And  besides, 
during  those  days  when  women  are  bountiful  to  us  as   goddesses, 
give  they  never  so   little,  she  had  deigned   to  fondle  hands  with 
him ;    had   set  the  universe  rocking  with   a  visible  heave   of  her 
bosom ;  jingled  all  the  keys  of  mysterj'^;  and  had  once  (as  to  embalm 
herself  in  his  recollection),  once  had  surrendered  her  lips  to  him. 
Countess  Lena  would  have  espoused  Ammiani,  believing  in  her  power 
to  make  an  Austrian  out  of  such  Italian  material.     The  Piaveni 
revolt  had  stopped  that  and  all  their  intercourse  by  the  division  of 
the  White  Hand,  as  it  was  called  ;  otherwise,  the  hand  of  the  corpse. 
Ammiani  had  known   also  Count  Paul  von   Lenkenstein.     To  Ws 
mind,  death  did  not  mean  much,  however  pleasant  life  might  be: 
his  father  and  his  friend  had  gone  to  it  gaily  ;  and  he  himself  stood 
ready  for  the  sununons  :  but  the  contemplation  of  a  domestic  judicial 
execution,  which  the  Guidascarpi  seemed  to  have  done  upon  Count 
Paul,  affrighted  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  temporarj^  capacity 
for  labour.     He  felt  as  if  a  spent  shot  were  striking  on  his  ribs :  it 
was  the  imknown  sensation   of  fear.      Changing,  it  became  pity* 
"  Horrible  deaths  these  Austrians  die !  "  he  said.     For  a  while  he 
regarded  their  lot  as  the  hardest.      A  shaft  of  simlight,  like  blazing 
brass,  warned  him  that  the  day  dropped.     He  sent  to  his  mother's 
stables,  and  rode  at  a  gallop  round  Milan,  dining  alone  in  one  of 
the  common  hotel  gardens,  where  he  was  a  stranger.     A  man  may 
have  good  nerve  to  face  the  scene  which  he  is  certain  will  be  enacted, 
who  shrinks  from  an  hour  that  is  suspended  in  doubt.    He  was  aware 
of  the  joaUor  and  chill  of  his  looks,  and  it  was  no  marvel  to  him 
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wlien  two  sbirri  in  mufti,  foreign  to  Milan,  set  tlieir  eyes  on  him  as 
they  passed  by  to  a  vacant  table  on  the  farther  side  of  the  pattering 
gold-fish  pool,  where  he  sat.     He  divined  that  they  might  be  in 
pursuit  of  the  Guidascarpi,  and   alive   to   read   a  troubled  visage. 
"  Yet  neither  Rinaldo  nor  Angelo  would  look  as  I  do  now,"  he 
thought,  perceiving  that  these  men  were  judging  by  such  signs,  and 
had    their  ideas.      Democrat    as   he    imagined    himself   to   be,   he 
despised  with  a  nobleman's  contempt  creatures  who  were  so  dead 
to  the  character  of  men  of  birth  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  pale 
and    remorseful   after   dealing   a  righteous    blow,    and    that    they 
trembled !     Ammiani  looked  at  his  hand :  no  force  of  his  will  could 
arrest  its  paLsy.  The  Guidascarpi  were  sons  of  Bologna.  The  stupidity 
of  Italian  sbirri  is  proverbial,  or  a  Milanese  cavalier  would  have  been 
astonished    to   conceive  himself   mistaken    for   a  Bolognese.      He 
beckoned  to   the  waiter,  and  said,  "  Tell  me  what  place  has  bred 
those  two  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the  fountain."     After  a  side- 
glance  of  scrutinj',  the  reply  was,  "  Neapolitans."     The  waiter  was 
ready   to  make   an   additional  remark,  but   Ammiani   nodded   and 
commimed  with  a  toothpick.     He  was  sure  that  those  Neapolitans 
were  recruits  of  the  Bolognese  Polizia ;  on  the  track  of  the  Guida- 
scarpi, possibly.    As  he  was  not  unlike  Angelo  Guidascariji  in  figure, 
he  became  uneasy  lest  they  should  blunder  'twixt  him  and  La  Scala ; 
and  the  notion  of  any  human  power  stopping  him  short  of  that 
destination,  made  Ammiani's  hand  perfectly  firm.     He  drew  on  his 
gloves,  and  named   the  place  Avhither  he  was  going,  aloud.     "  Ex- 
cellency," said  the  waiter,  while  taking  up  and  pretending  to  reckon 
the  money  for  the  bill :  "  they  have  asked  me  whether  there  are  two 
Counts  Ammiani  in  Milan."     Carlo's  eyebrows  started.     **  Can  they 
he  after   me  ? "  he  thought,  and  said :  "  Certainly ;  there  is  twice 
anything  in  this  world,  and  Milan  is  the  epitome  of  it."     Acting  a 
part  gave  him  Agostino's  catching  manner  of  speech.     The  waiter, 
who  knew  him  now,  took  this  for  an  order  to  say  "  Yes."     He  had 
evidently  a  resj^ect  for  Ammiani's  name:    Carlo  supposed  that  he 
was  one  of  Milan's  fighting  men.    A  sort  of  answer  leading  to  **  Yes  " 
by  a  circuit  and  the  assistance  of  the  hearer,  was  conveyed  to  the 
shirri.      They  were  true  Neapolitans :    quick   to  suspect,  irresolute 
upon  their  suspicions.     He  was  soon  aware  that  they  were  not  to  be 
feared  more  than  are  the  general  race  of  bunglers,  whom  the  gods 
sometimes  strangely  favour.     They  perplexed  him :    for  why  were 
they  after  him  ?  and  what  liad  made  them  ask  whether  he  had  a 
brother  ?   He  was  followed,  but  not  molested,  on  his  way  to  La  Scala. 
Ammiani's  heart  was  in  full  i)lay  as  he  looked  at  the  curtain  of 
the  stage.     The  Night  of  the  Fifteenth  had  come.     For  the  first  few 
moments    his    strong    excitement    fronting    the    curtain,    amid    a 
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great  host  of  hearts  thumping  and  quivering  up  in  the  smaller 
measures  like  his  own,  together  with  the  predisposing  belief  that  this 
was  to  be  a  night  of  events,  stopped  his  consciousness  that  all  had 
been  thwarted;  that  there  was  nothing  but  plot,  plot,  counterplot, 
and  tangle,  disunion,  silly  subtlety,  jealousy,  vanity,  a  direful  con- 
gregation of  antagonistic  elements  ;  threads  all  loose,  tongues 
wagging,  pressure  here,  pressure  there,  like  an  uncertain  rage  in 
the  entrails  of  the  undirected  earth,  and  no  master  hand  on  the  spot 
to  fuse  and  point  the  intense  distracted  forces. 

The  curtain,  therefore,  hung  like  any  common  opera-screen  ;  big 
only  with  the  fate  of  a  new  prima  donna.    He  was  robbed  even  of  the 
certainty  that  Vittoria  would   appear.     From  the  blank  aspect  of 
the  curtain  he  turned  to  the  house,  which  was  crowding  fast,  and 
was  not  like  listless  Milan  about  to  criticise  an  untried  voice.     The 
commonly  emptj^  boxes  of  the  aristocracy  were  fiill  of  occupants,  and 
for  a  wonder  the  white  imiforms  were  not  in  excess,  though  they 
were  to  be  seen.    The  first  person  whom  Ammiani  met  was  Agostino, 
who  spoke  gruffly.     Vittoria  had  been  invisible  to  him.     Neither  the 
maostro,  nor  the  impresario,  nor  the  waiting-women  had  heard  of 
her.     Uncertainty  was  behind  the  curtain,  as  well  as  in  front ;  but 
in  front  it  was  the  uncertainty  which  is  tipped  with  expectation, 
hushing  the  usual   noisy   chatter,  and  setting  a  daylight  of  eyes 
forward.    Ammiani  spied  about  the  house,  and  caught  sight  of  Laura 
Piaveni  with  Colonel  Corte  by  her  side.     The  Lenkensteins  were  in 
the  Archduke's  box.     Antonio-Pericles,  and  the  English  lady  and 
Captain  Gambier,  were  next  to  them.    The  appearance  of  a  white 
uniform  in  his  mother's  "box  over  the  stage  caused  Ammiani  to  shot 
up  his  glass.     He  was  making  his  way  thither  for  the  purpose  ot 
commencing  the  hostilities  of  the  night,  when  Countess  Ammiani 
entered  the  lobby,  and  took  her  son's  arm  with  a  grave  face  and  a 
trembling  touch. 

George  Meredith. 
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TVhex  a  murder  is  coiruuitted,  and  the  murderer  for  a  time  escaj>es 
tlie  pursuit  of  justice,  but  is  supposed  to  be  still  hidden  among  us, 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  desire 
to  cast  him  out  gives  rise  to  all  kinds  of  unfounded  reports  and 
accusations,  and  a  great  waste  of  police  activity.  Possibl}'  if  we 
could  lift  the  veil  and  really  see  the  amount  of  murder  that  is  going 
on  day  by  day  undiscovered,  our  feeling  of  horror  would  become 
somewhat  blunted.  If  the  metropolis  was  profomidly  agitated  bj^ 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Briggs's  assassin  was  at  large  roaming  its  intricate 
wilderness,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  mine  Dr.  Lankester  has  sprung 
in  our  midst  by  his  statement,  gathered  from  his  professional  experi- 
ence as  coroner  for  the  Central  Middlesex  district,  that  there  are  now 
living  among  us  in  the  metropolis  two  I  re  thousand  women  ic/to  hare 
murdered  their  infants  .^  This  remarkable  statement  in  his  second 
annual  repoi*t,  and  the  dictum  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  annually  one  hundred  and  fifty  cluldi^en  murdered  and 
abandoned  in  the  highways  and  byways,  in  the  pools,  canals,  and 
rivers  within  the  metropolitan  district.  Dr.  Lankester  assumes  that 
where  one  murdered  little  one  is  brought  to  light  another  is  success- 
fully hidden  for  ever ;  and  this  estimate  we  should  think  rather  under 
than  over  the  mark.  This  brings  the  grim  total  up  to  three  hundred 
children  whose  mothers  have  put  them  foully  to  death  each  year. 
The  experience  of  his  office  leads  him  to  average  the  age  of  the 
mothers  who  commit  these  infanticides  at  twenty  years,  and  as  the 
expectancy  of  life  at  that  period  is  forty  years,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  three  himdred  by  forty  to  give  the  total  of  this  gluistly 
siun — twelve  thousand  murderesses  living  in  our  midst,  performing 
our  domestic  offices,  ministering  to  our  private  wants,  and  doing 
women's  work  about  in  the  town,  with  their  dreadful  secrets  locked 
up  in  their  breasts  !  To  balance  this  possible  over-estimate,  we  have 
the  probability  that  the  woman  who  has  murdered  one  child  may 
have  inurdered  another.  We  know  that  Dr.  Lankester  mercifullv 
shuts  his  eyes  to  tKis  suspicion,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  only  too  likely 
to  be  the  case,  knowing  that  in  crime  the  French  saying,  "  Ce  u'c.':Jt 
c|ue  le  premier  pas  qui  cout,'*  is  only  too  applic  able. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  everv  vear  this  estimate  of 
the  population  of  murderesses  growing  up  among  us  is  an  increasing- 
one,  increasing  not  only  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
population,  but  in  accordance  to  the  pressure  upon  the  means  of 
existence,  which  every  year  bears  more  heavily  upon  the  lowest  class, 
from  which  our  unnatural  mothers  are  recruited.     But  in  working 
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out  this  sum  we  have  only  dealt  with  murdered  children  who  have 

been  known  to  have  lived  some  little  time — ^babes,  many  of  whom 

have  sucked  the  maternal  breast,  when,  as  is  weU  known,  their  chances 

of  life  are  greatly  augmented  by  the  lighting  up  of  maternal  love. 

If  we  dared  to  speculate  upon  the  amount  of  infanticide  committed 

upon   children  just   entering  the  world,  and   who   are   noiselessly 

interred  as  still-born,  we  should  fear  to  name  the  annual  total  to 

which  child  murder  would  instantly  spring  up.  The  late  Mr.  Wakley 

used  to  observe  that  the  number  of  infants  who  left  this  world  on 

"•washing  days "  was  remarkable.     The  parturient  woman,  in  fact, 

allowed  her  infant  at  the  moment  of  birth  to  fall  into  a  tub  of  water, 

and  it  was  thus  destroyed  without  any  of  those  indications  of  having 

breathed  which  are  required  to  prove  that  it  had  been  bom  alive/ 

Again,  the  list  of  still  births  is  known  to  be  largely  augmented  by 

the  mere  fact  of  the  mother,  at  the  moment  of  the  infant  passing' 

into  the  world,  remaining  perfectly  still  and  well  covered  over  with 

the  bedclothes,  and  by  this  means  allowong  it  to  poison  itself  in  the* 

pool  of  carbonic  acid  in  which  it  lies-^ — ^to  die,  in  short.,  of  the  Ife^' 

gasps  it  takes  of  its  own  breath.     But  there  are  still  other  nietes  of 

extinguishing  the  life  just  as  the  child  is  entering  it.      A  sligh't 

pressure  upon  the  great  arteries  of  the  neck  is  sufficient,  br  a  pres-* 

sure  upon  the  cord  puts  out  existence  as  speedily  as  a  gas-light  is 

turned  out  by  turning  a  cock.     Midwives  wickedly  inclined— ond 

there  are  but  too  many  of  them — know  well  how  easy  it  is  to  produce 

a  still  birth,  or,  in  the  horrible  language  of  the  craft,  a  **  quiet  ohe;  ^ 

and  that' there  is  a  trade  carried  on  as  systematically  in  this  method 

of  murder  as  Charlotte  Winsor  practised  upon  babes  of  a  iftore 

advanced  age,  and  in  a  more  clumsy  manner,  is  without  doubti'TJut- 

the  most  monstrous  fact  is  that,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  a 

woman  may  do  this  openly,  and  the  law  will  hold  her  harmless.    It 

is  not  murder  to  kill  a  child  if  the  act  is  done  while  the  Kttle  one  is 

passing  into  the  world,  and  not  wholly  detached  from  the  inofher.' 

Indeed,  provided  the  mother  does  not  conceal  the  birth,  she  majr 

commit  murder  in  the  face  of  the  world,  arid  defy  judge  and  jiiiT  to. 

do  their  worst.     Women  have  been  put  upon  their  trials  over  and 

over  again  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  crime  pf  infanticide,  and 

on  the  judge  ascertaining  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  proved  that 

the  infant  was  fully  bom  at  the  time,  he  has  at  once  stopped  the 

case,  and  directed  a  verdict  of  acquittal.     It  seems  monstrous  that, 

while  a  woman  is  liable  to  severe  punishment  for  bringing  about 

abortion,  she  shoidd  be  free  to  kill  a  child  when  arrived  at  maturitr. 

The  reason  given  for  this  anomalous  state  of  things  is,  that  in  ihc 

one  case  the  mother's  life  is  endangered,  while  in  the  other  it  is  not. 

In  all  Catholic  coimtries,  where  the  life  of  the  imbaptised  child  fe 
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held  of  more  account  than  that  of  the  parent  in  a  religious  sense, 
this  absurd  distinction  is  not  drawn.  At  the  Social  Science  meeting, 
held  at  Liverpool  in  1858,  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  that  no  less  than 
60,000  still-bom  children  came  into  the  world  every  year ;  that  a  very 
large  per-centage  of  this  number  are  made  away  with  by  foul  means, 
such  as  we  have  described,  is  not  doubted  by  professional  men 
practising  among  the  poor.  They  are  never  registered,  no  inquiries 
are  made  respecting  them.  Either  some  disreputable  undertaker  for 
a  few  shillings  engages  to  dispose  of  them,  sometimes  keeping  the 
little  corpses  on  a  shelf  or  in  an  out-house  until  he  has  accimiulated 
a  sufficient  number  to  pay  him  for  a  single  interment,  or  they  are 
taken  to  the  workhouse,  huddled  into  adult  paupers'  coffins  like  so 
many  blind  puppies,  and  there  is  an  end  of  them.  That  the  birth  of 
every  still-bom  child  should  be  registered,  and,  if  possible,  a  medical 
certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  given,  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  lies  at  the  root  of  all  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  infant  life. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  no  doubt,  but  Dr.  Farr  of  the 
Registrar-Generars  Office  distinctly  states  in  his  last  report  that 
they  are  "  not  insuperable."  That  a  certain  nimiber  of  infants  that 
breathe  for  a  short  time  are  returned  as  still-bom  to  escape  the  burial 
fees,  and  are  consequently  not  registered,  a  fact  that  we  have  from 
the  same  excellent  authority,  affords  another  proof  that  non- 
registration opens  the  door  to  positive  crime. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  while  the  law  takes  every  precaution  to 
insure  life  from  violence  in  its  embryotic  and  adult  stages,  and  while 
religion  is  ever  busy,  instilling  into  us  a  sense  of  its  saeredness  on 
all  occasions,  yet  that  we  should  knowingly  clear  the  way  for  the 
murderess  when  the  infant  is  on  the  very  threshold  of  existence. 
The  life  of  the  race  is  certainly  not  stronger  than  its  weakest  part, 
and  we  wilfully  leave  open  this  point  to  attack.  As  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  there  would  be  no  infanticide  were  there  no  previous 
concealment  of  the  woman's  pregnant  condition — ^for  it  is  the  con- 
cealment which  affords  the  temptation  to  make  away  with  the  child 
when  bom,  and  whom  nobody  expects — it  would  be  curious  to  specu* 
late  upon  the  part  crinoline  has  performed  as  an  agent  in  bringing 
about  the  crime.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  article  of  apparel, 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  small  sins,  is  indeed  answerable  for  the 
commission  of  those  of  a  deeper  dye. 

As  many  influential  persons  believe,  and  with  truth,  that  poverty 
and  shame  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  infanticide, 
and  that  we  shall  correct  the  evil  by  the  establishment  of  foundling 
hospitals,  it  is  well  to  consider  if  such  institutions  are  really  capable 
of  Wording  that  protection  to  human  life  demanded,  or  whether  they 
do  not  deliberately  commit  vicarious  murder.     It  is  needless  to  say 
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that  In  all  cases  where  foundling  children  are  brought  up  by  hand 
the  mortality  is  frightful,  ranging  from  40  to  90  per  cent.  In  our 
Foundling  Hospital  it  is  apparently  very  light — lighter,  indeed, 
than  among  the  average  infantine  population  out  of  doors ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  institution  suckles  all  the  in£ajxts 
under  its  charge — that  is,  it  goes  into  the  market  and  asks  two 
hundred  mothers  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey  to  sell  their 
milk.  Now  as  one  mother  cannot  afford  more  nourishment  than  is 
necessary  for  one  child,  we  may  guess  at  the  mortality  of  in£mts 
of  their  own  flesh  they  put  away  to  be  brought  up  by  hand. 
This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  indirect  method  of  bringing 
about  infanticide — an  iniknticidc  of  the  legitimate  by  their  own 
parents,  impelled  by  want,  that  the  illegitimate  may  live,  and  it  is, 
we  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  establijsUment  of 
Foundling  Hospitals. 

Still  more  immediately  reprehensible  is  the  infanticide  brought 
about  by  fashionable  ladies,  who  buy  an  alien  nourishment  for  their 
children,  lest  their  own  figures  shoidd  suffer  in  the  performance  of 
a  function  which  maternal  love  should  render  sacred.  We  may 
shudder  at  the  facts  elicited  by  an  inquiry  into  the  workings  of 
infant  burial  clubs,  and  fine  ladies  may  wonder  how  the  poor  can 
be  so  unnatural  as  to  destroy  their  own  offspring  for  money  ;  but  do 
not  many  of  these  fine  ladies  themselves  encourage  them  to  do  so  by 
buying  the  life  blood  of  their  little  ones,  and  from  the  most  paltry 
of  all  motives — vanity  ?  There  is  still  another  source  of  infanticide 
of  which  the  chemists  and  druggists  practising  in  poor  neighbour* 
hoods  could,  if  they  liked,  give  a  fearful  account.  We  allude  to  the 
imiversal  habit  among  the  very  poor  of  drugging  their  infants  with 
what  in  popular  language  are  termed  "  quietners " — i.e.  laudaQum 
in  its  various  forms  and  combinations.  That  numbers  of  young 
infants  are  by  these  means  put  knowingly  into  their  last  sleep,  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  whatever. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  number  of  infants  who  are  found  murdered 
in  the  metropolis,  and  place  them  bodily  in  front  of  the  stage,  and 
then  if  we  supplement  them,  as  scenic  painters  do  at  theatree^  by 
figuring  on  the  canvas  the  multitude  that  perish  by  the  pthfir 
known  means  of  infanticide  practised,  we  shall  make  up  a  group  of 
murdered  innocents,  which  will  account  for  a  verj"  large  proportioiL 
of  that  amazing  per-centage  of  deaths  which  takes  place  in  the  early 
months  and  days  of  infant  life,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General — a  per-centage  which  clearly  shows  that  by  fair 
and  foul  means,  the  early  stages  of  human  life  are  devastated  as  ruth- 
lessly as  we  find  animal  life  is  among  many  of  the  loweet  forpu  of 
existence. 

The  girls  who  commit  infanticide  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are 
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young  servants,  and  the  reason  is  obvious ;    the  master^s  son,  or  the 
master's  footman,  are  favoured  with  too  many  opportunities  to  give 
us  hope  that  the  first  step  towards  the  final  catastrophe  can  be  easily 
checked.     The  poor  girl,  when  she  finds  herself  enceinte,  practises 
every  art  to  conceal  her  condition,  and  it  is  this  concealment  which 
leads  to  the  after  mischief.      In  the  coimtry,  and  among  the  factory 
girls,  where  indeed  they  live  in  their  own  homes,  the  mere  fact  of 
their  having  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  is  looked  upon  as 
a  very  mild  oflence — nay,  in  many  cases,  its  occurrence  gives  the 
mother  the  best  chance  of  getting  the  father  to  marry  her,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  often  waits  to  see,  in  popidar  language,  "  if  it  holds  ;  " 
in  other  words,  if  the  illicit  connexion  is  likely  to  be  fruitful.     The 
consequence  is,  there  is  but  little  infanticide.     It  is  in  the  great 
towns,  and  especially  in   the  metropolis,  where  domestic  servants 
aboimd,  that  the  crime  is  so  abundant.    The  girl  who  ministers  to  our 
daily  wants,  in  our  ovm  houses,  must  appear  to  be  immacidate  even 
if  she  is  not ;  and  the  act  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  child  often  comes 
Txpon  us  with  a  shock  which  paralyses  our  Christian  feeling,  and 
makes  us  do  things  which  we  should  stigmatise  as  the  height  of 
cruelty  if  committed  among  savages.     The  poor  creature  finds  herself 
turned  out  of  doors  and  deprived  of  bread  at  the  moment  when  an 
additional  life  is  dependent  upon  her  exertions,  degraded  in  the  eyes 
of  her  fellows,  and  weighted  for  the  future  with  a  burden  which 
drags  her  to  the  earth,  in  which  condition  her  paramour  is  but  too 
apt  to  leave  her  to  her  own  devices ;  can  it  surprise  us  that  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  she  endeavours  to  extract  herself  crimirifelly 
£rom  the  penalties  of  a  position  which  are  almost  too  hard  for  her  to 
bear,  and  which  the  pharisaical  spirit  of    society  so  complacently 
augments?     Professions  of  Christianity  are  plentiful  wherever  wo 
go,  but  when  tested  practically  they  but  too  often  break  down.     If 
mistresses  would  follow  the  teaching  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  were 
on  such  occasions  to  tell  poor  creatures  to  go  and  sin  no  more,  instead 
of  denouncing  them  as  criminal,  with  that  bitterness  which   dis- 
tinguishes the  sex  in  all  cases  where  sexual  matters  are  concerned, 
we  should  possibly  hear  less  of  infanticide ;    at  all  events,  those  who 
have  erred  would  not  be  cast  out  from  our  midst  as  things  accursed,  and 
driven  from  among  us,  as  they  now  but  too  often  are,  to  the  cruel 
alternative  of  the  streets.  Legally  many  things  may  be  done  to  remove 
this  terrible  crime  from  our  midst.     It  is  certain  that  even  where 
children  have  been  murdered  imder  circumstances  of  great  cruelty, 
juries  have  acquitted  the  unnatural  mothers,  because  the  penalty  is 
death.     The  dislike  of  inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  is  so  great,  that  practically,  as  far  as  capital  con- 
victions are  concerned,  the  law  is  wholly  inoperative.     The  juryman, 
hence,  is  always  swayed  towards  the  side  of  mercy  in  these  cases, 
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often  to  the  prejudice  of  justice.     He  is  allowed  no  choice  between 
the  penalty  of  death  and  the  minor  penalty  of  concealment  of  birth, 
and  he  invariably  finds  for  the  latter.     If  the  French  plan — convict- 
ing upon  the  capital  charge  with  "extenuating  circumstances  " — were 
permitted,  such  a  sliding  scale  of  punishment  could  be  accorded  as 
wH>uld  be  suitable  to  the  case,  and  would,  as  far  as  punishment  is 
ix)saible,  act  as  a  check  upon  infanticide.    The  criminal  miother  should 
most  ceirtainly  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  thQ  present  condition 
of  the  law,  which  admits  that  a  child  may  be  murdered  with  impunity, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  wholly  detached  from  her  body ;   and  r  the  present 
6niission  to  register  the  birth  of  still-born  children,  which  opens  the 
door  to  80  much  wickedness,  should  no  longer  be  allowed  tp  exist 
Hiero  ar^  doubtless  difficulties  in  the  way  of  registering  rstill-born 
infants,  but  they  are  not  insuperable,  as  Dr.  Farr  remark^,  and  thfiw 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  a  large  number  of  childreja  who  now 
sufier  death  from  violence,  just  as  they  enter  life,  would  bo  save^itf 
the  fear  of  an  adverse  medical  certificate  were  before  the  eyes,  of  the 
mothers.   Whilst  we  say  this  much  on  the  side  of  justice  to  the  child, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  bastardy  clauses  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
Act  press  most  cruelly  upon  the  mother.     Can  anything  be,  more 
unfair  than  the  enactment  which  allows  a  mother  only  two-and- 
sixpence  a  week  towards  the  support  of  her  bastard  child,  obtainaUe 
often    with   great  difficulty  from  the  putative  father,   and  r  often 
indeed  denied  to  her  through  the  difficulties  the  law  throws  in  the 
way  of  his  discovery?    It  is  simply  monstrous  that  the  man,  wlu) 
forfeits  no  social  position  by  his  complicity  in  the  crime  which,  iTiins 
the  woman,  should  escape  thus  unscathed ;  however  wealthy  he  maj 
happen  to  be,  the  law  should  force .  him  to  contribute  tofirappU, the 
support  of  the  child  according  to  his  means,  and  not  a^xx)rding1oa 
fixed  sum  to  be  levied  upon  high  and  low  alike.     If  the.  Poor  i^w 
authorities  were  empowered  to  enforce  such  an  equitable  payuienif  it 
would  very  probably  act  as  a  cooler  upon  the  liceotiouffliefis  of  tbe 
man,  and  it  most  certainly  would  deprive  the  woman  of  one  of  lie 
3trongest  incentives  to  destroy  her  child. 
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NEW  VIEWS  ON  LIGHT.^ 

It  18  well  known  to  all  that  what  is  called  light  consists  in  a  carton 
kind  of  motion,  which  emanates  from  bodies  called  luminond,^  is 
propagated  by  a  medium  called  ether,  and  the  impact  of  which. on 
th^  retina  jgiVes  ns  the  sensation  of  light.  Accordingly,  the  soierio^ 
whi<ih  treats  of  light,  and  is  called  Optics,  might  naturaEy  be 
subdivided  into  three  branches :  the  one  having  for  its  objiect 
litiminositj''  ih  itself ;  the  second,  the  laws  of  the  Propagation  of 
light;  and  the  third,  the  general  Effects  of  lights  including  ^ttie 
pheiiom^na  of  Vision.  Instead  of  these  natural  subdivisions,  Optie^, 
JEiS  at  pfes<feiit  constituted^  consists  of  Geometrical,  of  Physical,  and  lOf 
iPhy^iological  Optics.  Geometrical  Optics  is  now,  in  a  certain  senscQ  an 
exploded  theory ;  according  to  it  light  was  supposed  to  be  made 
"ap  of  so-called  rays,  of  the  nature  of  which  no  more  explicit  aecomjat 
was  ^iven,  except  that,  thongh  immaterial,  they '  might  yet  for  cer- 
tain ^rposes  be  regarded  as  solid,  and  capable  of  penetrating,  or, 
a^  'it  were,  shootitig  through,  every  variety  of  matter,  becoming 
Ihei^by  inore  or  less  crooked  inwards,  or,  if  repelled  instead^-  crooked 
or  bent  outwards.  This  hypothesis  evidently  derives  its  origin  from 
the  fact  that  the  sun — our  main  source  of  light,  and^whbse-^ul- 
gence  ii  only  bearable  to  the  naked  eye  when  seen  tiirough  the  veil 
*^of  our  eyelashes — -generally  appears  to  ns  surrounded  by  an  aiureola 
or  nimbns  of  seemingly  distinct  lines  of  light,  or  so-called  rays ;  and, 
^vagd^aiid  unsatisfactory  though  this  hypothesis  be,  it  has  ser^i^, 
and 'iatiir  serves,  if  not  to  really  account  for  any  of  the  phenomena 
'of  li^t,  at  least  to  illustrate  them  and  render  them  accessible  to  the 
tmdeMatiding.  To  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  mind  for  something 
Better  than  such  formal  knowledge  as  Geometrical  Optics  affords, 
and  to  fill  Up  the  void  which  its  accoimt  of  the  phenomena  of  light 
leaves  on  the  imderstanding.  Physical  Optics  has  started  ftirtiher 
assumptions  concerning  the  intimate  nature  of  light.  A  long  time, 
the  following  hypothesis  was  the  best  accredited — namely,  that  the 
rays,  as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  which  Geometrical  Optics 
leaves  ns  in  the  dark,  are  formed  or  built  up  of  the  extremely  small 
particles  which  luminous  bodies,  and  more  especially  the  sun,  were 
supposed  constantly  to  dart  into  space  in  all  directions;  and  by 
means  of  this  hypothesis,  and  of  some  further  assumptions,  it  was 
possible  to  more  or  less  satisfactorily  explain  several  classes  of  optical 

(1)  Being  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Natural  History  Society,  ia  the  TJniyersity 
of  Cambridge,  on  December  4,  1863. 
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phenomena  of  wliicli  Geometrical  Optics,  though  it  may  illustrate 
their  formal  laws,  is  incompetent  to  give  a  physical  account.    Of 
late,  however,  a  different  hypothesis  has  gained  ground,  und  evea 
the  mastery,  in  Physical  Optics ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  the 
definition   of  light  with  which  we  started  has  been   framed.     It 
supposes  the  existence  of  an  ethereal,  that  is  in  a  certain  sense  imma- 
terial, all-pervading  fluid,  by  which  light,  that  is,  a  species  of  vibratory 
motion  residing  with  certain  substances,  is  propagated  through  space 
in  the  manner  of  undulations.     It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  die 
relative  merits  of  these  two  rival  hypotheses  in  Physical  Optica^ 
which  are  sometimes,  though  scarcely  correctly,  designated  as  tie 
Newtonian  and  Eulerian.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  existence  of  ether, 
which  had  been  objected  to— though  not  by  Newton  himself,  yet  by 
his  followers — as  an  obstruction  to   the   motions  of  the    comnictl 
masses,  which,  had  it  been  real.  Astronomy  must  have   revealed, 
has   been    rendered   probable  in  a  heightened  degree  by  the  dii^ 
covery  of  retardations  in   the  periods  of  comets,   which  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  upon  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  retarding 
influence  as  an  ethereal  medium  in  space  would  exercise.     It  may  be 
remarked  also,  en  parentheae,  that  the  objection  of  Newton's  discipto 
to  the  existence  of  ether,  upon  astronomical  grounds,  was  victorioiisly 
retorted  upon  their  own  favourite  hyix>thesis  by  Euler,  who  very 
judiciously  observed  that,  if  the  absence  of  astronomical  evideooe 
could  invalidate  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  medium  in  space,  haw 
in^probable  must  thence  become  the  material  theory  of  light,  aoeoid- 
ing  to  which  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  were  constantly  encumberiii^ 
space  with  their  material  emanations,  which  yet  had  never  been 
diown  to  produce  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
masses.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  recent  time% 
proofs  have  more  and  more  accumulated  of  truth  on  the  side  of  tibe 
imdulatory,  and  of  incompetency  or  error  on  that  of  the  material 
theory  of  light ;  and,  though  ihe  conception  of  an  all-pervadiay 
mtodium  is  one  not  easily  admitted  by  the  mind,  it  should  be  remott- 
bered  that  other  conceptions  also,  such  as  that  of  universal  gravitation 
for  instance,  are  none  the  less  arduous, — ^howsoever,  from  length  rf 
time,  and  the  habit  of  familiarity,  their  originally  repul^ve  character 
may  have  become  obliterated,  perhaps  too  completely,  from  the  mind. 
A&  for  Physiological  Qptics,  which  is  the  last  of  the  brancbeB  ni 
optical  science  enumerated,  both  in  the  list  of  natural  and  of  aotitfl 
subdivisioos,  its  object  is  twofold:   first,   to  exphdn  the  mateiul 
processes  of  vision ;    and  secondly,  to  investigate  the  meatal  ftcito 
connected  with  vision. 

On  comparing  the  natural  with  the  actiud  subdivisions  of  Optioe, 
it  will  be  observed  (especially  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  undtt- 
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latoiy  hypotheMs,  which  is  now  abno9t  imivereally  accepted,  deals 
excluMTely  with  the  prapofj^ion  of  light)  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
optical  science,  one  important  branch  of  the  snhject  is  almost  com- 
pktdy  and  most  \mduly  neglected,  visr.,  that  which  should  be  the 
primary  topic  of  every  complete  account  of  light  and  its  phenomena 
— -^Luminosity  in  itself.  The  emission  and  the  propagation  of  light 
are  evidently  subjects  entirely  distinct ;  whilst  the  function  of  pro- 
pagation devolves  mainly  upon  ether,  that  of  emission,  according  to 
tke  best  authorities,  has  to  be  referred  to  the  ponderable  particles 
of  matter.  Now  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  discourse  to  trace 
in  outline  the  doctrine  of  Luminosity,  in  the  first  place ;  in  order 
to  proceed,  next,  to  the  consideration  of  a  particular  mode  of 
engendering  Luminosity,  with  which,  in  this  instance,  we  are  more 
immediately  concern^. 

Before  doing  either,  however,  it  Is  necessary  to  advert  yet  to  one 
inKportant  to^c.  It  is  well  known  that  heat,  light,  and  actinism 
aire  mutually  related  and  interdependent  phenomena,  or,  as  they  are 
often  ambiguously  called,  forces.  In  other  words,  the  origin  of 
whai  we  feel  as  the  sensation  of,  or  our  instruments  indicate  as,  heat ; 
iis  well  of  that  which  produces  in  our  eyes  the  sensation  of  vision ; 
and,  finally,  of  that  which  is  found  capable  of  effecting  certain 
chemical  reactions,  has  to  be  sought  for  in  one  and  the  same  primary 
eaxwei — vibrations  residing  with,  and  proceeding  fix)m,  matter, 
How„  bodies  whose  particles  vibrate,  or  possess  a  periodical  motion, 
Sprees  their  motions  also  on  the  surrounding  ether,  which  propa- 
gates the  same  thit)ugh  space  with  varying  velocities,  according  to 
^16  rapidity  of  vibration  of  the  particles  from  which  the  movement 
cnriginally  proceeds.  If  different  particles  of  the  same  body  vibrate 
M  different  periods,  or  if  the  periods  of  all  are  alike  but  variable 
with  time,  then,  by  allowing  those  motions  to  be  prc^gated  through 
a  prism  made  of  a  dispersive  substance,  the  several  motions  of 
ijHdtinct  periods  vnR  become,  as  it  were,  laterally  separated,  but  yet, 
fyom  the  rapidity  with  which  the  motions  of  different  periods  suoceed 
Jdne  another,  if  originally  successive,  for  practical  purposes  they  may 
l>e  considered  as  simultaneous.  To  account  for,  or  even  to  explain, 
tiiia  phenomenon  on  the  theory  of  undulations,  is  of  no  little  diffi- 
eidty ;  f6r  our  purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  merely  illustrate  it 
tipoai  the  principles  of  geometrical  optics,  which  bring  it  most  easily 
borne  to  the  underatanding.  If  a  beam  or  bundle  of  rays,  each 
having  a  different  period,  and  hence  velocity  of  propagation,  from 
iShe  other,  be  incident  on  a  prism,  it  is  found  that  the  different 
rays  will  spread  out  like  a  fan  within  the  prism,  and  remain  sepa- 
tSLtei.  from  one  another  on  their  emergence  from  the  prism,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  beam  of  rays  will  become  resolved  into 
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a  spectrum  of  rays.    Thus,  every  luminous  line  on  the  surfiice  <^f 
the  sun,  if  its  rays  be  transmitted  through  a  prism^  produees  a  quad- 
rangular surface  of  light,  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
each  element  of  the  surface  having  a  colour  of  its  own,  and  repre- 
senting, hence,  the  place  of  impact  of  vibrations  of  a  given  period 
or  wavelength.     Now,  this  quadrangle,  if  derived  firom  sunlight,  is 
bounded  at  its  extremities  by  a  red  and  a  violet  band ;  and  it  is  found 
that,  whatever  other  luminous  source  may  be  chosen,  the  boundariei^  of 
ltd  spectrum  are  either  the  same  as  those  of  sunlight,  or  of  sooie 
bther  colour  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  the  solar  speotftML 
But  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  or  other  rays,  nevertb^es^  does  iMfe 
really  finish  abruptly  where  it  seems  to  do  so  to  our  eyes ;  but  extends 
in  both  directions  beyorid  the  violet  and  red_  borders,  to  a  vtiry-cof- 
siderable  length.     The  rays  adjacent  to  the  visible  red  border  are 
principally  sensible  by  their  heating  efifect,  and  are  hence  often  caUri 
caloric  rays  ;  whilst  those  which  are  contiguous  to  the  violet  boid^r 
are  eminently  perceptible  by  their  chemical  action, 'and  aro  iienee 
oifteii  called  ch&mical  tblj^:   These  names,  however,  from  the  efrbne&ns 
traditions  associated  with  them,  and  the  ambiguous  interpretations 
of  which  they  are  capable,  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  considerable  eon- 
'  fusion.     To  prevent  this  latter,  in  the  sequel  of  this  diseomse  we 
^hall  adopt  the  following  new  nomejlblature,  which  has  been  modeled 
on  the  principle  of  designating  the  difierent  classes  of  rays  by  the 
names  of  their  discoverers.     Accordingly,  the  visible  rays,  wUch 
ate  those  of  medium  refriangibility,  will  be  called  iVJwr^omiJ;  the 
cdlorifc,  or  the  rays  of  less  refrarigibility,  Hersefu^llic ;  and,  fiiudly, 
the  chemical,  or  the  rays  of  greater  refrangibility,  lUtterie.    B»is 
being  understood/the  following  remark  will  aj^ar  apposite.    We 
hdvo  seen  that,  besides  the  visible  rays,  there  exist  otheris,  inisdl  points 
tilike  to  the  visible,  except  in  the  physiological  incident  of  pffl^ 
ceptibility  by  the  eye.     These  invisible  rays  di£fer  from  the  tisifeie^ 
physically f  only  by  their  different  periods  of  motion  or  wavelengfths, 
in  which  respect  the  visible  rays  differ  also  among  thems^esy  as  is 
indicated  by  their  different  colours.     Hence,  instead  of  tilting"  of 
light  or  visibfe  rays  merely,  we  may  for  all^  general  purposes  tresl 
of  all  rays  whatsoever ;  and  consequently,  in  reverting  to  the'sulj«!t 
of  our  discourse,  instead  of  entering  now  on  the  doctrine  ofhum- 
nosity,  we  may  treat  at  once  on  the  subject  of  radie^cence  in  general. 
All  matter,  according  to  P.  Prevost's  ingenious  and  important 
theory  of  the  "  movable  equilibrium  of  temperature," — whieh  there 
is  reason  to  believe  accurate — is  naturally  and  constantly  in  a  state 
.of  radiescence.     Most  substances,  ordinarily,  emit  only  H^rscheOjc 
liays,  but  some  emit  also  JN^ewtonic  and  S^itterip    rays.     ijinoDg 
bodies  of  the  latter  kind,  the  sun  is  the  most  inipoitant^  to  acooont 
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,for  whose  radlescence  various  hypotheses  have  been  framed  of  late. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to   resort  to  special  hypotheses 
to  account  for  the  radiescent,  or  even  the  luminous,  state  of  the 
'  8un, — or,  in  other  words,  for  its  high  temperature, — if  we  consider 
tliat  not  only   are   all    substances  radiescent,   but   the   earth  also, 
at  one  time,  was,  it  is  extremely  probable,  luminous  as  well  as  the 
6un.*     Taking  all  in  all,  we  arrive,  in  this  respect,  at  the  conclusion 
:that  as  the  cosmical  masses  are  naturally  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion,  so  also  the  molecules  of  matter  are  continually  vibrating;  i^id 
.  as  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  considered  to  residt  from  an 
impressed  projectile  motion  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  attraction 
rof   gravity,  so  also  may   the  vibrations  of   the    molecules  result 
possibly  from  an  originally-impressed  rectilinear   motion  modified 
rby   means   of  some   intermolecular  attraction.      Such  radiesc^^ga 
»M  we  have  spoken  of  now  may,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
l)e  designated   as  spontaneous    radiescence.      Besides  spontaneous 
s.jtidiescence,  or  the  circumstances  which  account  for  its  origin^  there 
i^are  other  motives  which,  if  they  do  not  actually  originate  radiescence 
r.  within  previously  quiescent  matter,  conduce  to  modify  its  radiesceAt 
state  in  a  manner  involving,  so  to  speak,  a  production  of  rays.     Such 
3  causes  are — ^1.  Finite  movement ;  as  when  a  brass  knob  by  friction 
i[  is  tendered  hot,  and  consequently  emits  rays  of  increased  amplitude 
vand  refrangibility*     2.  Crystallisation,  or  other  morphological  pro- 
i/cedses ;  as  when  a  sursaturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
jjbegins  to  crystallise,  or  soft  sulphur  changes  into  hard,  in  both  which 
cased. the  matter  changing  its  state  is  rendered  of  increased  tempera- 
::tare,  and  hence  assumes  a  new  state  of  radiescence.      3.  Chemical 
-^  processes  ;  as  in  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  by  which  Newtojjiic 
3aixd  even  Ritteric  rays  are  engendered  within  originally  dark  sub- 
.  stances.      (Finally)  4.  Electricity  ;    as  when  a  platinum  wire, .  for 
watance,  is  rendered  incandescent  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current. 
r3?he  radiescent  state  of  bodies  may,  however,  be  modified  yet  in  a 
<:jaecond  and  different  way  from  that  just  illustrated  by  examples, 
T  involving,  instead  of  a  production,  what  may  be  called  a  reproduction 
:jof:  rays.     Such  .modification  happens  either  as  a  consequence  of  the 
>ji^dence  of  rays  from  distant  bodies,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the 
-  mutual  contact  or  inter-penetration  of  two  masses,  each  originally  in 
a  different  state  of  radiescence.     Many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  latter 
species  are  of  extreme  interest  and  importance;  our  attention,, how- 
ever, in  this  present  instance  will  be  limited  to  the  mode  of  reproduc- 

.. ; :  (1)  Some  of  the  theories  referred  to  in  the  above,  attempt  more  especiallj  to  account 
for  the  aasnmed  comtaney  of  the  siin's  temperature.    But  as  the  assumption  is  not 
"l^Ted/and,  by  the  light  afforded  by  the  known  histoiy  of  the  earth,  appears  oven 
^'Hainobable,  these  theories  seem  eren  in  that  caae  uncalled  for. 
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tion  first  adverted  to,  and  which  ensues  consequently  upom  the  indr 
dence  of  rays  emitted  by  some  body  upon  a  second  body  placed  at  « 
distance  from  the  first.  In  this  case,  frequently  a  double  phenom^ioii 
occurs,— part  of  the  incident  rays  being  reflected  at  I3ie  outer 
boundary  of  the  substance  on  which  they  impinge  by  means  of 
di^sion,  that  is  to  say;  a  process  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
ether  imprisoned  within  the  substance  considered ;  whilst  another 
part  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  substance,  and  thereby  stwi 
mp  its  ponderable  molecules,  the  radiescent  state  of  which  beoomei 
consequently  modified,  and  gives  rise  to  a  process  which  may  be 
termed  a  renovation  of  incident  rays. 

The  phenomena  of  ray-renovation  are  among  the  most  important  in 
optical  science,  or,  rather,  in  that  general  science  of  rays  for  wfaidi 
a  special  name  is  as  yet  wanting ;  and,  of  all,  the  most  interesting 
is  that  particular  class  which  is  often  described  by  the  name  rf 
Phosphoresence  by  Irradiation.    Though  bodies  hmunous  in  the  dart, 
howsoever    at  ordinary  temperatures  and    chemically  stable,   seen 
to  have  been  known  long  before  his  time,  the  Bologneee  cobbler 
Oasciarolo, — or  Cascariolo,  or  Calciarolo,  or  Cascuriolo,  as  his  name  k 
spelt  by  different  writers ;  so  careless  is  history  to  hand  down  correctly, 
or,  sometimes,  to  hand  down  at  all,  the  names  of  thoee  who  have  won, 
not  battles  on  fields  of  slaughter,  but  victories  over  Nature,  in  wreetiiig 
from  her  her  secrets, — ^Vincenzo  Casciarolo,  "  a  cobbler,  but  inge* 
nious,"  as  he  is  described  by  Hooke,  the  contemporary  of  Newta«, 
was  apparently  the  first  to  notice,  about  the  year  1630,  that  such 
luminosity  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  a  previous  exposure  to  li^ 
In  1728,  Algarotti,  upon  the  suggestion  of  F.  Zanotti — who  himsflif 
later  attempted  to  analyse,  by  means  of  the  prism,  the  light  <£ 
phosphori,  but  in  vain— exposed  phosphori  to  the  separate  aefaoii  rf 
the  different  parts  of  the  luminous  spectrum ;  and  he  found  tb«t  liMi 
light  emitted,  consequently  upon  the  exposure,  was  not  of  the  sane 
colour  as  that  to  whose  action  the  phosphori  had  been  exposed^  bt^ 
on  the  contrary,  very  much  the  same,  whatsoever  the  colour  ef  tie 
active  or  incident  light  had  been.     In  1771,  Beccaria,  as  theresdt  rf 
some  experiments  with  coloured  glasses,  put  forth  a  contrary  asMrtiM, 
which,  however,  he  retracted,  after  Benjamin  Wilson,  hrjr  renefpri 
observations,  had  corroborated  the  correctness  of  the  result  yrevUmij 
arrived  at  by  Zanotti  and  Algarotti.     The  accurate  analysis,  by  tte 
prism,  of  the  light  of  phosphori,  successfully  executed  by  De  GroMW 
in  1782,  afforded  an  even  stricter  verification. 

Wilson,  who  had  thus  contributed  to  the  one  great  advance  in  th« 
unravelling  of  the  mystery  of  phosphorescence,  cleared  yet  a  secoal 
step,  in  stating  it  as  his  belief  tiiat  the  light  of  phosphori  is  not  <nfy 
emitted  after  action  of  the  incident  light,  but  also  durmff  thm  expowtf^ 
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to  it,  however  it  may  generally  remain  imperceptible  in  the  latter 
ease.  The  ohaeryati0Qft  of  De  Grosser,  already  mentioned,  incidentally 
afforded  proof  also  of  the  correctness  of  this  surmise  of  Wilson 
game  further  progress  in  the  matter  was  made  in  this  century  by 
Seebeok,  who  first  observed  that  not  only  light  in  general,  or  even 
ihe  several  species  of  Newtonic  rays,  as  resolved  by  a  prism  into 
9^  Spectrum,  could. separately  induce  phosphorescence;  but  that  rays 
»lBO  on  the  yery  canfineB  of  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum,  and 
lience  belonging  perhaps,  of  right,  to  the  Bitteric  or  invisible  species, 
were  capable  of  engendering  it  likewise.  This  result,  in  1842,  was 
farther  extended,  independently  of  each  other,  by  M.  Matteuoci  and 
M.  £.  Becquerel.  They  both  observed  cases  of  phoaphoresoence 
oxdginating  >vith  rays  certainly  invisible,  and  situated  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Bitteric  compartment  of  the  spectrum.  Such  phosphor- 
Qfloenoe,  as  M.  E.  Becquerel  later  foimd — ^in  1843 — ^was  observable 
in  some  cases,  not  only  after^  but  also  during  the  incidence  of  those 
mys  in  themselves  invisible. 

ISi^otwithstanding  the  importance  of  these  results,  and  the  progress 
thus  achieved  in  elucidating  the  nature  of  phosphorescence,  the  latter 
remained  unnoticed  and  the  former  imknown  ;  phosphorescence 
l^ing  still  regarded,  as  before  the  experiment  of  Zanotti,  as  simply 
evidencing  an  emission  of  light  produced  by  a  pre^dous  action  of 
exterior  light.  Yet,  as  stated,  it  had  been  (in  one  case  at  least)  at 
fimt  surmised,  and  tien  proved  by  experiment,  that  such  an  emission 
of  light,  or  Newtonic  rays,  may  residt  also  from  the  incidence  of 
xays  of  a  different  refrangibility,  and  even  of  invisible  Bitteric  r&ys ; 
aa  also,  that  the  emission  of  the  former,  and  the  incidence  of  the 
]|rttor,  may  happen  not  only  successively,  but  likewise  simultaneously. 
2n  1862,  therefore.  Professor  Stokes,  who  had  been  engaged  in  inves- 
tigating the  phenomena  of  so-called  miemcU  dispersion^  discovered  by 
Sir  D.  Brewster,  took  the  scientific  world  by  surprise  when  he  an- 
mmnoed  that  this  internal  dispersion — or  epipoUc  dispersion,  as  it  was 
Mlledby  Sir  J.Herschel — residtedfrom  an  emission  of  Newtonic  rays 
jqr  renovation,  consequently  upon  the  incidence  of  rays  of  a  differ^at 
jre&angibility,  the  emission  and  the  incidence  being  simultaneous ; 
sad  he  especially  caused  surprise  by  announcing  that,  in  very  many 
caaes,  such  luminosity  may  be  engendered  by  the  incidence  even  of 
invisible  Bitteric  rays.  Having  then  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pheno- 
fnena  discovered  by  himself,  and  those  of  phosphorescence,  were  distinct 
in  nature.  Professor  Stokes  proposed  to  designate  the  former  by  the 
name  oi  ftaorescence,  which  has  since  been  extensively  adopted.  In 
fhe  mean  time,  however,  and  by  the  light  of  subsequent  researches, 
Prefessor  Stokes  has  seen  reason  to  acknowledge  the  identity  of  fluor- 
eacence  and  of  phosphorescence  in  all  essential  respects,'— so  that, 
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now,  fluorescence  may  be  defined  as  phosphx)re8cence  of  very  ahoit 
doration  after  removal  of  the  active  rays ;  or,  still  better,  as  the.tenn 
phospborescence  is  already  employed  to  designate  several.  betei30i 
geneous  classes  of  phenomena,  phosphorescence  by  irradiationj  which  is 
here  alone  in  question,  may  be  superseded  by  ihe  ^ttxIj  fluorescence  of 
more  or  less  protracted  duration,  the  two  species  of  phenomenai  being 
in  nature  identical.  < 

Led  by  my  stay   at   Cambridge,  at  the  beginning  of    1862,  to 
devote  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  fluorescence,  a  thought  fosced 
itself  on  my  mind  afresh,  which,  I  believe,  had  suggested  itself  to  ma 
alireddy  upon  some  previous  occasions.^    It  haa  been  stated  that  the 
phenomena  of  fluorescence  had  attracted  particular  notice  from  ihe 
fact  of  their  evidencing  an  emission  of  Newtonic  rays  by  renovation^ 
contoquent  upon  the  incidence  of  Ritteric  rays ;    ori  as.  we.  mam 
shortly  may  express  it,  a  transmutation  of  Newtonic  into  Sitteiic  rajK 
It:  wa4»  but  natural  after  that,  that  the  question  should  bejindsed 
whether  there  be  no  means  of  efiecting.  also  the  transmntatioii  of 
invisible  Herschellic  rays  into  Newtonic ;  similarly  as,  by  means  of 
fluorescence,  the  invisible  Ritteric   rays  had  been  transmuted  iniD 
Newtonic.     And  again,  upon  maturer  consideration,  the  foUoiring 
wider  question  arose.    In  fluorescence,  besides  the  transmutatian  dF 
Ritteric  into  Newtonic  rays,  the  transmutation  also  of  .Newtonic  lajps 
into  other  Newtonic  rays  of  less  refrangibility  has  been  foiind'to 
occur ; — a  fact  which,  though  less  striking  to  the  eye,  is  theoredoa^ 
as'  important  as  the  first-named.     But,  considering,  the  existenoe/Cl 
three  practically  distinct  species  of  rays — ^Herschellic,  Newtonic^  and 
Ritteric— which,  in  combinations  of  two  backwards  and  Amcwei*, 
including  repetitions,  would  allow  of  twelve  several  kinds  of  traiii- 
mutation,  I  questioned  myself  whether,  two  of  these  having,  he© 
foimd  realisable   in  fluorescence,   the  remaining  ten  would  notite 
equally  capable  of  realisation.      The  two  most   important   among 
the  latter  are  the  transmutation  of  Herschellic  into  Newtonic  rajv, 
and  of  Newtonic  rays  into  other  Newtonic  rays  of  increased  lefemgi- 
bility.     These  may  be  considered  as  the  very  converse  of  the  tm»- 
mutations  occurring  in  fluorescence,  and,  for  this  very  r^uson;  sjbb 
doubly  interesting.     On  this  account,  I  for  the  present  limifedjnj 
attention  to  the  two  transmutations  just  described,  to  designate  whi(4 
the  name  Calccscenc4*.  has  been  proposed  to  me  for  adoption,  the  origi 
of  which  I  cannot  here  further  explain.     To  realise  these  new  tnutf- 

(1)  About  the  same  time,  the  same  idea  was  presented  from  a  different  quaiter— is* 
Carman  scientific  periodical, — bat  in  a  less  clear  and  comprehensivB  farm,  nid^  I'M 
is  more  important,  without  any  experiments  being  proposed  for  its  practicil  iMfiMliM- 
The  £eM;ts  also  adduced  as  proving  the  natural  occuirence  of  the  phextoinenoniii  qncilM* 
will  not  bear  the  construction  put  upon  them.  :  ^ 
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nnxtotionfi,  three  several  experiments  suggested  themselyes  to  my 
mind.  .  Of  these,  I  will  now  describe  the  one  which  appeared  to 
me  the  most  hopeful ;  but  this  also  I  shall  describe  in  its  simplest 
formonly. 

\  It  is  well  known  that  metals  may  be  rendered  self-luminous,  or 
uicandescenty  in  various  ways.  One  of  these — though  no  experiments 
seem  to  be  on  record  instituted  with  a  view  of  proving  the  feet — we 
may  infer  would  be,  to  expose  the  metal  intended  to  be  rendered 
infiondescent  to  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  concentrated  at  the 
fbcus  of  a  large  reflector.  Among  the  rays  which  are  made  to  converge 
at  the  focus,  the  three  kinds  which  together  compose  the  solar 
spectrum,  occur  severally ;  but  it  is  known  irom  independent  evid^ice 
that  of  thethree-— 'Hersdiellic,  Newtcmic,  and  Bitteric — theHerschellic 
have  in  the  aggregate  the  greatest  heating  power.  Hence,  supposing 
that  between  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  at  which  the  metal,  say  a  plate 
of  platinimi,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  concentrated  rays, 
and:  the  mirror  itself,  a  diaphragm  were  interposed,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  arrest,  or  absorb,  all  the  Newtonic  and  Ritteric  i*ays,  whilst 
allowing  more  or  less  free  access  to  the  Herschellic  rays,^ — -it  would 
be  easy  to  render  the  platinum  incandescent  by  the  sole  action  of 
'IHerscheliiorays,  if  the  mirror  were  but  sufficiently  large.  Auexperi- 
xnent  of  this  nature  would  evidence  the  transmutation  of  Hersqhelli^ 
into  Newtonic  rays,  in  an  entirely  similar  manner  to  that  in  which 
ftioreaoent  phenomena  evidence  the  transmutation  of  Kitteric  rays  into 
'iiNewtonic.  Aa  for  .the  transmutation  of  Newtonic  rays  into  other 
iKewtonio  rays  of  increased  refrangibility,  it  would  be  only  necessary 
.toienqfey,  instead  of  that  before  described,  another  diaphragm 
allowing  free  access  to  the  little  refrangible  Newtonic  rays  (it  might 
rbe  even  conjointly  with  ihe  Herschellic  rays)  and  absorbing  all  the 
xtetw^  As  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  emitted  by  incandesceat 
'Babstances  gradually  increases  with  the  increase  of  temperature 
■without  limit,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  it  would  be  easy  to  adjust 
tiie  lemperatnre  of  the  incandescent  platinum  so  as  to  render  some 
of  the  Newtonic  rays  emitted  by  it  of  greater  refrangibility  than  the 
jnost  re&angible  among^  those  allowed  to  be  incident  on  it-— which 
would  realise  the  object  aimed  at. 

'' .  'As  it  will  point  a  moral  to  conclude,  if  not  to  adorn,  a  tale^  I  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  that  having  laid  hold  of  the  plan  just  developed 
'—a  plan,  I  trust,  tainted  neither  by  fallacy  nor  improbability  or 
vagueness,  but  involving,  on  the  contrary,  the  chance  of  realising 

IKt)  An  mbsorbeiit  of  ibis  land  would  probably  be  found  the  solution  of  todine  in 

Mari^hidoof  onbon. 

'^  (S)  At  a  diaphragm  of  the  aboye  kind  certain  rarieties  of  coloured  gbus  might  bo 

employed. 
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what  the  discoverer  of  fluorescence  stated  would  be  not  merely,  as 
I  myself  felt  inclined  to  think,  a  corollary  to  fluorescence,  but  a 
great  discovery  in  itself — ^I  say,  having  become  possessed  of  the  idei 
and  plan  communicated  to  the  public,  I  was  left  for  nearly  a  year 
without  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  experiment ; 
yet  in  these  matters,  perhaps  justly,  experiment  is  nowadays  con- 
sidered alone  decisive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  induce  the  Deputy  Professor  of  Experimental  Philos<^hy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  join  me  in  some  trials  which  we  together 
made  with  the  very  inadequate  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  ths 
latter;  but  owing  to  this,  as  well  as  other  adverse  circomstanoes, 
which,  if  stated,  might  claim  an  interest  of  their  own,  the  attempt 
was  not  successful.  Since  that,  the  British  Association,  to  whom 
the  plan  indicated  in  this  paper  was  communicated  at  their  last 
meeting,  have  appointed  my  colleague  and  myself  a  committee  i» 
carry  out  the  experiments,  of  which  the  principle  has  just  been 
described,  by  the  aid  of  more  efficient  instruments,  fbr  which, 
with  accustomed  liberality,  they  have  placed  the  means  at  oar 
disposal.  I  hope  that  next  spring  will  see  the  completion  of  our 
experiments ;  and  should  the  sim — a  rare  dweller  in  these  miurky, 
though  otherwise  genial  and  enlightened  climes — ^be  propitious  to 
our  designs,  and  fate  prove  less  inclement  than  it  often  has  been 
to  inventors  and  discoverers  both  of  trifles  and  of  important  matters, 
I  trust  that  our  endeavours  this  time  will  succeed. 

[Note,  added  January,  1866.]  The  hopes  expressed  above  with 
regard  to  the  propitiousness  of  circumstances,  unfortimately  were  not 
fulfilled.  The  experiment  described  in  the  last  page,  however,  nw 
some  time  ago  carried  out  successfully  by  Professor  Tyndall,  and 
the  predictions  and  views  of  the  author  have  thus  been  verified 
completely. 

C.  E.  Axiv. 
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The  Easier  recess  brought  a  temporary  lull  to  home  politics,  and  enabled  many 
<«  a  puzzled  M.P.*'  to  take  counsel  with  his  constituents  as  to  his  course  on  the 
Ooyemment  Beform  Bill.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  delay  which  has  occurred  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Goyemment. 

Just  three  months  ago  we  condemned  the  scheme  of  what  we  called  **  a  one- 
legged"  Beform  BUI,  which  had  then  recently  been  recommended  to  the  Ministry 
bj  Mr.  Bright  {vide  Bochdale  speech).    We  suggested  a  comprehensive  measuio 
whioh  should  adapt  the  representation  of  the  country  to  the  great  changes 
wliifih  have  taken  place  since  1832,  and  which  should  be  final  for  a  long  term. 
We  still  think  this  would  have  been  the  best  course  to  pursue,  but  the  Ministry 
tbought  otherwise,  and  have  staked  their  existence  on  a  measure  which  is  only 
a  portion  of  a  Beform  Bill.    Meetings  have  been  held  in  its  support,  and  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  being  made,  to  stir  up  the  unenfranchised  to 
agitate  for  it.    The  opinion  of  most  towns  returning  Liberal  members  is  in  its 
favour,  and  to  reject  it  may  be  misconstrued.    What,  then,  is  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  pursued,  we  will  not  say  only  by  Liberal  members,  but  by  all  who 
value  steady  and  quiet  progress  ?    We  unhesitatingly  say  they  ought  to  vote  for 
the  Bill.    The  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  have  declared  for 
many  years  past  that  there  are  classes  fitted  for  the  franchise  who  have  it  not. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  these  can,  with  any  show  of  justice,  be  any  longer 
excluded ;  and  if  the  GoverDment  entertain,  as  they  profess  to  do,  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  question  affecting  the  future  peace  and  harmonious  working  of 
our  institutions,  they  are  perfectly  justified,  if  beaten,  in  appealing  to  the  con- 
stxtaencies  on  this  special  issue.   We  shall  then  have  a  dissolution  on  what  may 
become  a  very  exciting  question,  with  the  chance  of  re-awakening  those  violent 
political  passions  which  have  been  so  much  allayed  since  the  Crimean  war.    If 
the  Bill  passes,  the  machinery'  of  the  new  constituencies  will  not  be  ready  till 
after  another  session  has  elapsed,  and  there  will  then  be  time  for  Parliament 
to  complete  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Beform  before  the  present  Bill  comes 
into  action.      It   must  be   remembered  that  it   is  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  House,  in  Committee,  to  fix  the  time  when  the  new  Bill  shall  take  ofiect. 
The  earliest   time  at  which  it  could  do  so  is  stated  to    be  in  November, 
1867 ;  •but  it  might  be  put  off  till  the  end  of  the  Parliament,  as  was  done  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  West  Biding  was  divided.    The  fears,  therefore,  are 
vain  of  those  who  imagine  that  if  the  Franchise  Bill  be  passed  the  Government 
could  appeal  to  new  democratic  constituencies  to  help  them  in  passing  a  Bill 
for  the  redistribution  of  seats,  which  would  not  have  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  old  constituencies. 

Such  a  Bill,  unless  extraordinary  delay  occurs,  will  be  decided  by  members 
choeen  as  at  present,  and  as  Earl  Bussell  has  declared,  the  Government  wish  the 
same  Parliament  to  have  the  settlement  of  the  whole  Beform  scheme.  Indeed, 
the  rejection  of  this  Bill  is  infinitely  more  likely  to  cause  mischief  than  its  passing : 
for  as  an  abstract  proposition  few  are  seriously  afraid  of  the  effects  of  a  £7 
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and  £14  franohise,  but  should  deeigiiing  persons  be  able  to  persuade  the  iroik- 
ing  olasses  tbat,   by  rejecting  the  Bill,  the  middle  and  upper  dasses  mm 
their  enemies,  it  might  mar  the  harmonj  which  now  so  happily  exists  betweea 
them.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  tone  of  Mr.  Brighfs  letter  and  of 
some  of  his  speeches,  but  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  witli  our  judg^ 
ment  as  to  the  Bill.    Is  it  just  ?  is  it  right  P  is  it  expedient  ?  are  the  questioiM 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves ;  and  if  it  be  so,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselTes  witii  aiiy 
ulteri(Nr  views  of  Mr.  Brighfs.    We  know  that  if  he  goes  contrary  to  the  luAkM. 
sentiment  he  will  find  no  important  support.    We  know  that  Manchester  tlxmel 
him  out  for  this  cause  in  1857,  and  keeps  him  out,  for  the  workmen  Totenrare 
there  so  powerful,  that  they  might  have  returned  him  at  the  last  ^lectiott  hat 
they  approved  his  views.     We  see,  moreover,  that  at  Manchester  Ifr.  Bii|^ 
has  attended  no  great  Beform  meeting  of  the  people,  but  only  a  small,  wpetM 
gathering  of  the  upper  classes,  at  which  he  made  a  wonderfully  ionld  speech^ 
Mi\  Bright*s  strongholds  are  Bochdale  and   Birmingham,  and  eren  at  tlis 
latter  place  his  |colleague  Mr.  Scholefield,  a  very  moderate  and  wise  Libevd, 
onjoys  quite  as  much  popularity  and  influence  as  Mr.  Bright,  althougk  on 
niany  points  opposed  to  him.      Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Mi 
Bright  does  not  enjoy  more  influence  with  the  Cabinet  than  he  does  with  ths 
country,  and  whether  a  good  deal  of  the  influence  he  has  in  the  country  doa 
not  spring  from  the  influence  he  is  supposed  to  possess  over  Lord  Boaseli  aai 
Mr.  Gladstone.    He  wisely  remained  quiet  during  the  six  years  of  Lord  Bidmsr** 
ston's  administration,  because  he  knew  that  if  he  moved  he  would  show  his  wenk- 
ness.    And  we  believe  the  present  Qovemment,  if  they  pursue  a  straightfinwui 
and  moderate  progressive  i>olicy,  may  shape  their  course  without  thai  wtih 
servient  deference  which  many  suppose  them  to  pay  to  him,  and  which  isiS 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.    If  his  measures  are  adopted,  aal 
his  advice  taken,  he  ought  to  be  in  the  Cabinet,  and  responsible  for  fhoM 
measures  and  that  advice ;   and  if  the  majority  of  Liberal  electors  would  wd 
like  to  see  him  there,  is  it  because  they  dislike  his  views*  and  :^nistraBt  ha 
judgment?  ■:■..-.,    .., 

We  make  these  observations  even  after  the  very  suooessfnl  meeting  at  Lod 
Bussell's  on  Tuesday  last,  which  had  the  effect  of  fixing  many  wavenK%  aal 
reuniting  some  sections  to  the  Liberal  party.    Mr«  Bright  ihwrer  apokB.  with 
moderation  and  good  sense,  but  he  has  imfbrtunatriy  two  styke— ^meirfifla  ki 
is  addressing  his  equals  in  education  and  position,  and  anotlier  Hhmi  heapeih 
to  the  masses.    On  the  latter  oooasion  he  gives  ven#  to  sentiments^  and  ioggwii 
modes  of  action,  which  prevent  the  present  electoral  classoa  firom;  plaoing  sot* 
fidenoe  in  him;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  remains  a  great  erratic  body 
moving  out  of  our  constitutional  system.     His  talents   are  so  «mim>«t,  liii 
industry  and  earnestness  so  remarkable,  his  eloquence  ao  superior  to  anything 
the  present  generation  at  least  has  heard,  that  his  waywardneMr  in  deteBDiniaf 
to  mould  this  nation  on  the  American  model  in  spite  of  itself  ,  is  to  be  rognttil 
on  his  own  account,  but  still  more  on  that  of  the  nation.    Were  it  noHbrtka 
reason,  he  would  long  ago  have  taken  his  proper  positioa  among  the  roflpeiiH> 
advisers  of  his  sovereign;  but  the  people  of  England  will  not  be  indooedto 
change  their  steady  mode  of  progress  even  by  the  eloqueiMe  of  Mr*  Bright  M^ 
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he  has  mtherio  nither  retarded  than  adyanoed  the  cause  of  reform  by  hi^ 
adTocac^*  In  1853,  when  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  was  formed,  Lord  Bnssell  sent 
ip  Mr.  Bright,  telling  him  that  the  Cabinet  were  sorry  they  could  not  ask  him 
to  join  it;  not  because  the  Cabinet  were  afraid  of  admitting  him,  but  because 
lie  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  many  by  his  yiolent  language,  that  **  the 
.people  of  England  flEuicied  he  had  horns  and  hoofs,"  and  his  presence  in  the 
Cabinet  would  have  been  fatal  to  its  stability.  Since  then  he  has  very  consider- 
ably modified  his  tone  and  style,  and  a  yery  little  effort  on  his  part  is  necessary 
to  ensure  him  the  rewards  and  position  which  are  due  to  his  genii^ 

Another  erratic  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  an  opposite  direction  is  Mr, 
Xiowe.  His  talents  are  also  so  remarkable  that  his  not  being  attached  to  any 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  weakens  die  position  of  every  Government, 
And  is  a  public  evil.  Lord  Bussell,  on  Tuesday,  devoted  a  considerable  p(«tion 
of  his  speech  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lowe,  being  a  Liberal  on  all  questions  except 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  could  not  possibly  act  with  the  Conservatives. 
He  is  understood  to  have  been  ready  to  offer  him  the  Cabinet^  if  Mr.  Lowe 
"would, have  accepted  it,  and  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Lowe  was  wrong  in  refusing. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  Mr.  Lowers  new-bom  hostilify 
ic  the  extension  of  the  franchise  after  voting  for  ten  years  in  fSftvour  of  it, 
when  the  people  were  undoubtedly  less  fitted  for  it  than  they  are  at  present. 
It  would  be  xmfair,  however,  to  judge  Mr.  Lowe  too  harshly,  and  we  must 
remember  that  within  the  last  ten  years  both  Lord  Bussell  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  as  unpopular  as  that  gentleman  with  the  party  they  now  lead, 
the  one  on  account  of  the  Vienna  conferences,  the  other  on  account  of  his 
speeches  on  the  Crimean  war ;  so  that  we  may  hope  Mr.  Lowe's  is  only  a 
temporary  estrangement,  and  that  ere  long  his  great  talents  will  again  be  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  country.  Since  the  Ministry  have  consented  to  yield 
to  the  wish  of  the  country,  to  treat  Eeform  as  a  whole,  their  position  has 
greatly  improved,  and  their  Bill  wiU  pass  at  any  rate  the  second  reading. 
If  it  pass  the  Commons  it  will  also  pass  the  Lords,  as  it  is  imderstood  to  be 
the  feeling  of  that  body  that  questions  relating  to  the  elections  of  members 
properly  belong  to  the  Lower  House,  and  that  they  will  throw]  upon  the 
Commons  the  responsibility  of  any  changes  that  may  be  made.  It  is  also 
understood  that  if  the  Ministry  are  beaten  it  will  only  lead  to  a  modification 
of  Liberal  Government,  because  Lord  Derby  will  not  take  office  again  on 
sufferance  with  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  him,  and 
does  not  think  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  there  should  be  a  dissolution 
of  so  new  a  Parliament. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Layard,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Sir  H. 
fiawlinson  respecting  the  movements  of  Bussia  on  the  Syr-Daria,  informed  the 
Souse  that  the  Eussian  Government  had  given  a  formal  promise  not  to  attempt 
any  further  extension  of  the  Eussian  frontier  towards  Bokhara.  This  answer 
of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  met  by  the  Journal 
dM  8U  PSiersbourg,  if  not  exactly  with  a  direct  denial,  at  aU  events  with  an 
azplAnation,  which  places  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light.  The  official 
organ  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  scouts  the  idea  of  any  Power  having  the 
right  to  ask  for  or  receive  any  promise  of  this  kind  frt>m  the  Eussian  Gk>yemment, 
and  adds  that  Mr.  Layard  probably  referred  to  Prince  Gortchakoff's  circular 
VOL.  IV.  s  s 
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despatch  of  the  25th  Noyember  last,  in  which  the  only  promise  given  was  that 
Bussia  wonld  not  extend  her  frontier  in  Central  Asia  any  &rther  than  she  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  safety  of  her  interests.  In  order  to  enable  our  readen 
to  understand  the  fuU  meaning  of  this  **  explanation/'  a  significant  oommentaij 
on  which  has  recently  been  supplied  by  the  news  of  the  movement  of  a  Hnsaan 
corps  across  the  Syr-Daria,  we  will  now  lay  before  them  the  following  extract 
from  the  rei>ort  of  a  Bnssian  ofElcer  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
Bussia  with  the  Khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand,  tibe  method 
which  he  recommends  for  consolidating  Bussian  influence  in  those  countries, 
and,  lastly,  the  part  which  he  reserves  to  the  Bussian  flotilla  in  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
This  report  was  officially  circulated  in  the  Ministry  of  Marine  at  St.  Petersbnxg^ 
and  its  authenticity  may  therefore  be  relied  upon. 

*'  The  commercial  relations  of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia  have  only  become 
really  important  since  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Krghizes  to  Basaan  rule, 
and  the  erection  of  seven  forts  (garrisoned  by  two  battalions  of  infimtry  and  t 
few  hundred  of  Cossacks),  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppe.    The  Kirghizes,  who  formerly 
robbed  the  caravans  that  traversed  their  Steppe,  now  act  as  guides  to  thedi, 
thus  advancing  the  commerce  which  they  once  did  their  best  to  destroy.    Thsy 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  accept  Bussian  paper-money  as  payment  for  their 
services,  although  in  the  countries  along  the  Syr-Daria  this  means  of  exchange 
has  not  yet  been  adopted.  The  great  centres  of  commercial  activity  in  these  paiti 
are, — in  Chinese  Turkestan,  the  towns  of  Aksou,  Yarkand,  and  Kasihgar ;  in  the 
Khanate  of  Kokand,  the  town  of  Tashkend,*  and  in  that  of  Bokhara,  the  capital, 
bearing  the  same  name.    The  two  latter  towns  are  of  almost  equal  importance 
to  us.    Bokhara  may  be  considered  as  the  real  capital  of  Central  Asia,  as  wdl 
on  account  of  its  commerce  and  advantageous  geographical  position,  as  <tf  its 
history  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.    Besides,  Bokhara  is  tibe 
only  one  of  the  throe  Khanates  in  which  there  exists  some  kind  of  administn- 
tive  and  political  order,  owing  to  the  wise  internal  policy  of  the  late  £mir 
Hasyr-Outtah-Bahadoor-Kkan.      The  present  Emir,  Mouzaffer,  is  far  inferior 
totJiiB  predecessor  in  political  ability,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  approachis; 
decline  of  Bokhara,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  grow&  of  its 
neighbour,  Afighanistan,  which  is  improving  rapidly  under  the  fostering  care, 
and  by  means  of  the  gold,  of  England.    The  other  town  mentioned  above, 
Tashkend,  has  certainly  lost  much  of  its  political  preponderance,  having  become 
tributary  to  the  Khanate  of  Kokand,  but  its  importance  as  a  commercial  empo- 
rium is  as  high  as  ever,  owing  to  its  favourable  position  in  the  basin  of  the  Sjt- 
Daria,  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  from  that  river.    There  exists  an  o]4 
feud  between  Kokand  and  Bokhara  on  account  of  the  frontier  town  of  Ho4Jend  and 
Ouron  Tiubia.  The  Emir  of  Bokhara  is  continually  protecting  some  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Kokand,  seizes  every  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the  afiaiis  of  that 
country,  and  even  at  one  time  governed  it  entirely.     It  would  be  easy  to  tnm 
this  state  of  things  to  accoimt,  and  to  increase  our  authority  and  influence  in 
Central  Asia  by  strengthening  our  position  on  the  Syr,  and  then  seizing  Tash- 
kend.   Having  once  gained  a  firm  footing,  we  would  soon  be  able  to  make  oor 

*  The  Report  from  which  we  give  this  extract  was  written  in  1862,  and  ooneeqiwnti.^ 
previoufl  to  the  taking  of  Taehkend  by  the  Buseiana — another  proof  of  the  impci^' 
ancc  of  this  document. 
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will  law  eyen  at  Bokhara.    Now  the  roads  leading  from  Eussia  to  Taahkend 
(through  the  Siberian  Steppe,  the  Orenbourg  Steppe,  or  the  fortress  of  Perowski), 

.  as  well  as  those  leading  to  Bokhara  (from  Astrakhan  through  Gourieff,  or  from 
Orenbourg  through  Khiva),  are  both  wearisome,  long,  and  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  Turcoman  robber-bands  infesting  them.  This  the  Asiatics  know 
perfectly  well,  feeling  certain  that  we  can  neither  march  our  troops  through  the 
sandy  desert,  nor  expose  our  commerce  to  be  pillaged  by  the  Turcoman  tree" 

.hooters.  The  only  means,  therefore,  which  we  possess  to  establish  ourselyes  on 
the  Syr,  to  seize  Tashkend,  and  to  protect  and  widen  our  commerce,  consists  in 
our  flotilla  on  tho  Sea  of  Aral.  ^Our  commercial  treaty  with  Bokhara  has 
become  a  dead  letter,  the  Emir  haying  no  reason  to  fear  us,  separated  as  we 
aze  from  I^i'tti  by  the  independent  Khanates  of  Khiya  and  Kokand.  Here,  again, 
our  Aral  Squadron,  properly  reinforced  and  directed,  might  obtain  at  once  not 

,  only  the  free  navigation  of  the  Syr,  but  also  of  the  Amon-Daria. 

"  It  might  be  asked  whether  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such 
an  extension  of  our  influence  in  Central  Asia  are  at  all  likely  to  counterbalance 
the  expenses,  which  would  naturally  be  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  the  Aral  Squadron  ?  The  most  conclusiye  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  in  the  [following  figures,  which  show  at  a  glance  the  amount  and  value 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  three  Khanates  of  Central  Asia.  The 
figures  are  founded  on  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer,  extending  oyer 
a  period  of  ten  years,  viz.,  from  1850  to  1860.  During  these  ten  years  the 
imports  from  the*  three  Khanates  (and  the  Steppe)  to  Bussia  amounted  yearly  to 
3,032,880  silver  roubles,  and  the  exports  from  Bussia  to  the  three  Khanates 
yearly  to  2,000,000  silver  roubles.  In  1860  imports  and  exports  were  almost 
on  a  par,  haying  each  reached  the  sxim  of  4,000,000  roubles.  The  receipts 
from  customs  duties  amount  to  200,000  roubles  a-year. 

« In  1862  the  strength  of  our  flotilla  on  the  Sea  of  Aral  was  as  follows : — 

t         Sailing  Y  eaaeb  . .     . .       6 

Bowing  Oaaeys       ..     22 

Steamers 6— including  the  Perowski,  of  40  horso  power. 

the  Obrutcheff,     12        „ 
th©  Aral,  '40        „ 

the  Syr-Dana,     20        „ 
besidefl  two  smaller  Ayisoe." 

Hie  policy  above  indicated  has,  as  is  known,  been  already  carried  out  to  a 
'  certain  extent,  and  our  latest  information  from  Orenburg  speaks  of  military 
'  preparations  on  a  grand  scale  in  Eastern  Bussia,  and  meetings  of  distinguished 
inilitary  men,  specially  summoned  from  St.  Petersburg,  to  concert  measures 
for  'a  decisive  campaign  in  order  to  secure  to  tho  Bussian  Qovemment  that 
preponderating  influence  in  Central  Asia  which  is  the  object  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  ^e  report.  These  facts  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  anything  but 
consistent  with  Mr.  Layard's  reassuring  declaration.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
our  Poreign  Office  is  not  so  well  informed  as  might  be  wished  on  the  projects  of 
Bussia  in  Central  Asia. 

The  old  Eoman  saying  that  war  and  peace  are  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  toga 
of  "Qie  Oa>sars,  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  tight-fitting  uniforms  of  the  Coesars 
of  to-day.    It  is  none  the  les^  true,  however,  that  at  this  moment  it  rests 
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entirely  with  two  Boyereigns  whether  or  not  a  war  shall  break  oat  in  Germuy 
which — ^with  all  due  respect  for  the  shade  of  Cobden  and  the  non-interrention 
doctrine  of  England  be  it  said — could  not  last  a  year  without  drawing  into  iti 
Tortex  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  England  not  excepted.  The  queitioii 
of  peace  or  war  is  still  as  undecided  as  it  was  a  fortnight  ago.  The  minatiflB 
has  only  in  so  &r  improved  that  matters  haye  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rapture. 
There  has  been  a  free  exchange  of  notes,  but  not  as  yet  of  cannon-balls ;  and 
if  the  Inaxim  that  a  barking  dog  does  not  bite  were  always  true,  we  shoold 
have  good  ground  to  hope  that  the  paper  war  which  has  been  going  on  betwes 
Berlin  and  "Vienna  would  do  no  one  in  Europe  any  further  injury. 

It  is  interesting,  though  hardly  elevating,  to  observe  the  new  ground  ol 
quarrel  which  the  two  Oerman  Powers  have  taken  ap.    There  is  no  more  talk 
now  about  Schleswig-Holstein ;  the  whole  dispute  turns  upon  the  question,  Who 
threatened  first  ?    Which  is  the  lamb,  and  which  the  wolf?    The  altwtatMl 
reminds  one  so  vividly  of  the  recriminations  of  the  nursery,  that  it  would  a]qp6tt 
highly  comic  if  it  were  not  for  the  tragic  possibilities  which  it  inyolyee.    Cooit 
Earoiyi  declares,  on  his  own  honour  and  that  of  his  Government,  thai  Ibi 
Emperor  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  attacking  Prussia,  and  that  he  has  not 
ordered  any  armaments  with  that  object.     To  this  Bismark  replies  that 
feels  herself  threatened  by  Ihe  assemblage  of  troops  on  her  frontier,  at  the 
time  also  declaring,  on  his  part,  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  attaoik 
Austria.    Thus  each  says  to  the  other :  "  I  am  the  lamb,  and  you  are  thawdf; 
I  have  only  done  what  was  necessary  to  keep  my  skin  safe  ficom  your  beta." 
We  are  here  presented  with  the  edifying  spectacle  of  two  sovereigns  by  diviai 
right  accusing  each  other  before  the  world  of  falsehood.      On  the  preseai 
occasion,  however,  the  world  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  t«# 
parties  really  threatens  and  desires  to  attack  the  other.    Count  Bismaik  himtelf 
must  have  convinced  the  most  sceptical  on  this  point  by  deolaiing  that  the  gsMi 
object  of  his  policy  is  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia.    In  preeeofll 
of  so  aggressive  a  declaration,  it  matters  very  little  whether  a  couple  of  legimaifi 
are  ordered  firom  Hungary  to  Bohemia  to  eecure  the  Jews  against  the  biovs  d 
the  Czechs,  or  to  prevent  Austria  firom  being  taken  at  a*  disadyaatage  if  ti» 
Prussians  should  show  a  disposition  to  cross  the  Saxon  frontier. 

These  alleged  accumulations  of  Austrian  troops  on  the  frontier  are  ihe  k0 
deserving  of  n6tice,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  impartiml  obsermiy 
including  some  Englishmen,  they  really  haye  no  existence.  Wehaye  nowbrfon 
us  a  letter  from  a  major  in  the  British  army  who  has  just  paid  a  visit  tD 
Prague,  Theresienstadt,  and  Josephstadt.  *'  No  tipsy  Taakee,"  he  writes,  **itt 
ever  lied  so  shamelessly  as  each  of  the  official  papers  of  Berlin  has  been  lyifig 
for  the  last  three  weeks.  They  say  there  are  30,000  troops  concentrated  nQud 
Josephstadt ;  now  I  haye  convinced  myself  that  there  are  not  more  than  4,OiO 
men  there  at  the  utmost,  and  that  the  whole  force]  in  Bohemia  is  acanely  man 
than  30,000  men.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  push  an  army,  in  ease  d 
need,  rapidly  towards  the  Saxon  frontier,  but  as  for*wariike  measons,  iiioh  ii 
are  described  by  the  Government  press  at  Berlin,  there  is  no  BoA  thingw*  fiot 
Englishman's  view  is  corroborated  by  other  trayeUem,  and  eyen  by  hmdt 
Prussians,  not  in  the  pay  of  Bismark,  who  reside  in  the  Auslriaa  profiMeA>  B 
is  indispensable  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  dtoa^dn  to' beer  in  nMtM 
with  the  exception  of  the  foudalists,  who  foe  a  small  nmuxriiy,  eWj  Viwmn 
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and  every  Gonnan  is  at  the  bottom  of  hia  heart  indignant  at  the  reoklessnefi^ 
and  onzainal  want  of  consideration  with  which  Biamark  is  striving  to  work  out 
tiie  aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  It  is  imfortonately  but  too  true  that  hia 
diplomatic  successes  and  his  cheap  victories  in  Denmark  have  deprived  a  large 
proportion  of  the  German  nation,  and  even  many  of  its  best  men,  of  some  of 
that  noble  feeling  for  right  which  was  in  former  days  so  great  an  ornament  of 
the  Gexman  character ;  but  Germany  has  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  out  of  mere 
greed  for  plunder  to  light  up  the  torch  of  war  in  her  own  house  and  spread  the 
flames  to  those  of  her  neighbours.  However  much  they  may  admire  Bismark's 
talents,  the  great  majority  of  Prussians  would  hail  with  joy  the  day  on  which  he 
ceased  to  be  a  Minister.  Ho  still,  however,  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the 
King»  whom  he  manages  with  wonderful  tact,  and  who  has  been  persuaded  by 
the  Ministers  von  Boon  and  von  Alvensleben  and  the  feudalist  generals  that  the 
diwmiflsal  of  the  Premier  would  under  present  circumstances  be  as  great  a 
diiQgrace  for  Prussia  as  that  of  Olmtitz,  when  Manteufiel  had  to  yield  to 
Behwarzenberg,  and  the  threats  of  Pnissia  ended  in  the  peaceful  battle  of 
Bronzell,  in  which  the  only  life  that  was  lost  was  that  of  a  trumpeter's  horse. 
la  Biamark's  £Etvour  are  the  pride  of  the  King  and  the  interest  of  the  camarilla, 
which  would  faM  with  him ;  against  him  are  all  the  other  German  Courts, 
several  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  public  opinion.  It  is  ajs  yet  uncertain 
an  which  side  the  balance  will  fall,  but  we  may  here  remind  our  readers  that  a 
fortnight  ago,  when  no  one  as  yet  trusted  himself  to  think  of  Bismark's  with- 
drawal from  the  Ministry,  we  announced  that  his  relations  with  the  Sing  were 
m  a  very  '*  attenuated ''  state.  Since  then  all  the  Gbnnan  States  have  answered 
the  circular  in  which  he  called  upon  them  openly  to  declare  themselves  either 
for  Pnissia  or  against  her.  The  fact  of  their  having  all  given  an  evasive  reply 
Imd  i^pealed  to  the  Federal  compact  is  generally  regarded  as  a  defeat  for  the 
Coont.  How  short-sighted  is  this  view !  As  if  he  did  not  know  well  enough 
beforehand  that  Herr  von  Beust,  Herr  v.  d.  Pfordten,  and  the  rest,  vrould  put 
^leir  heads  together  and  refer  him  to  Frankfort.  All  he  wanted  was  to  show 
Ilia  King  how  little  he  has  to  expect  from  the  small  States,  and  that  he  need 
hatve  no  pangs  of  conscience  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  absorb  them  aU 
one  after  another.  It  may  here  be  remarked  in  passing  that  it  is  incorrect 
'tiiat  the  replies  of  all  the  German  Governments  to  this  famous  despatch 
irare  identicaL  The  best  of  them  was  beyond  doubt  that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
irkieh,  probably  encouraged  by  its  succession  to  Homburg,  frankly  declared 
ittiat  the  Power  which  woidd  be  the  first  to  break  the  peace  must  be  put 
dimn.  To  *' knock  down  the  first  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe"  was 
also  the  expressed  purpose  of  a  British  Minister  in  1859,  though  he  was  unable 
io  carry  it  oat.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  overflow  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  courage 
■wore  the  replies  of  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel,  which  would  be  the  first  victims 
of  Prussia  if  she  succeeded  in  carrying  out  her  designs.  They  modestly  stated 
^that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  declare  in  favour  of  either  Prussia  or 
' ATiatria,  as  a  war  between  the  two  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Wurtemberg,  on  the 
-other  hand,  observed  with  admirable  humour  that  she  would  decidedly  take  the 
'Cide  of  Plrussia  if  Austria  made  any  attempt  to  annex  Schleswig-Holstein.  It 
-has  been  reported  before  now  that  at  Stutt^;art,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Swahiaiii  sohool  of  poets,  the  government  is  conducted  by  a  lady.  The  above 
rsoalioioae  r^ly  is  another  confimnation  of  the  truth  of  this  report.  Suffice  it  to 
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say  that  all  the  middla  and  small  States  of  Germany  hold  the  same  view  vith 
regard  to  the  policy  of  Prussia  as  England  and  Franoe.  Whether  their  acts 
woxdd  he  in  accordance  with  their  opinions  would  depend  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Prussian  generab  laid  siege  to  their  respective  capitals. 

The  non-German  Powers  still  assume  an  attitude  of  strict  reserve.  Italy,  who 
is  certainly  the  most  interested  in  the  matter,  appears  to  have  ventured  fSuiher 
than  the  others,  although  we  believe  we  may  still  adhere  to  our  stat^nent  that 
the  Florentine  Government,  even  if  it  has  decided  to  become  the  ally  of  Prussia, 
will  wait,  before  signing  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  until  Prussia  and  Austria 
are  irrevocably  engaged.  Whether  in  such  a  case  the  convention  against 
Austria — ^which  many  politicians,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  regard  as  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world — ^will  actually  come  to  pass,  is  also  still  very 
questionable.  There  are  no  £xed  laws  in  politics  as  in  the  natural  sciencaB. 
The  enmity  between  Italy  and  Austria  is  not  an  eternal  law  of  nature,  like  that 
of  gravity  or  capillary  attraction.  If  Yenetia  were  united  to  the  Italian  Idng- 
dom,  the  old  enmity  might  change  into  a  very  solid  friendship  between  the  two 
neighbouring  States ;  and  statesmen  are  not  wanting  who  believe  the  niomeot 
has  arnvod  when  Austria  will  be  ready  to  give  up  her  last  possession  in  Italy  in 
order  not  to  lose,  without  chance  of  recovery,  her  influence  in  Germany.  Iha 
voluntary  abandonment  of  Yenetia,  in  return  for  a  money  compensation  and  aa 
alliance  with  Italy,  reconciliation  with  Hungar}'  at  any  price,  and  a  united 
action  with  France  and  Italy  against  Prussia,  are  said  to  be  the  principlei 
of  the  policy  which  Prince  Napoleon  is  now  recommending  to  the  Florentioo 
Court.  While  Gorman  and  English  correspondents  represent  ^^rry  as  conspiring 
with  the  Prussian  General  Schirmacher  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  general,  bat 
simply  a  Foreign- Office  messenger)  against  Aiistria,  he  is  possibly  doing  kiB 
utmost  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  Franoe,  Italy,  and  Austria,  which 
might  in  the  end  deprive  Prussia  of  the  Bhine,  Silesia,  and  her  Saxon  provinces. 
This  idea  might  appear  too  adventurous  to  those  who  have  been  accustomedfnva 
their  childhood  to  look  upon  Austria  and  Italy  only  as  enemies ;  but  have  not 
England  and  France,  whose  rivalry  is  of  older  date  even  than  that  of  Italy  and 
,  the  Hapsburgs,  fought  side  by  side  against  Bussia  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  * 
similar  union  of  apparently  irreconcilable  elements  should  not  now  take  plaot 
in  another  part  of  Europe,  or  why  the  presence  of  Yiaconti  Yenosta  at  Yienns 
should  not  be  as  full  of  signi£cance  as  that  of  General  Gavone  at  Berlin. 

Bussia,  France,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say.  Great  Britain,  have  hitherto  Is^ 
clear  of  the  G^nnan  dispute,  though  not  without  making  friendly  representatioBi 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  Unfortunately,  since  the  London  treaty  of  'o2  was  tcsa 
to  shreds,  the  value  both  of  treaties  and  of  the  representations  of  Mendly  Govern* 
ments  has  considerably  decreased.  Count  Bismark  has  hitherto  continued  to 
play  his  dangerous  game  heedless  of  consequences.  Knowing  the  reluctaacB 
of  the  King  to  come  into  direct  collision  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  ha  iM 
reported  actually  to  have  withheld  the  note  of  Count  Karolyi  for  more  thtf 
twenty-four  hours  from  his  Majesty,  who  only  heard  of  it  first  throag}i » 
member  of  the  family  who  had  actually  seen  it.  The  King  refused  to  believe  it 
possible  that  so  importune  an  event  could  have  happened  without  his  knowlfldgib 
nor  were  probably  the  excuses  of  Count  Bismark  deemed  altogether  satisfactoi;* 
However  that  may  have  been,  it  is  said  that  the  immediate  effect  upon  Ihi 
Majesty  was  an  order  stopping  the  sale  of  horses  for  the  army.    At  YiaiD>»  ^ 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Goimt  Mensdorff,  knowing  'that  Biamark  waa 
not  to  he  tnusted,  had  instructed  the  amhassador  at  Berlin  to  comnmnicate  a 
oopy  of  the  despatch  direct  to  the  King,  lest  his  Majesty  should  be  kept  in  the 
dark  regarding  the  peaceful  disposition  of  Austria.  The  two  yersions  are  not 
xmconeilable  with  each  other ;  but  even  if  they  were  both  false,  these  reports 
prove  what  audacious  conduct  the  Prussian  Premier  is  thou^t  capable  of.  His 
position  has  become  very  problematical^  to  use  no  stronger  term.  This  is  shown, 
if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  more  daring  tone  with  which  Austria  now  addresses 
her  opponent.  She  demands  the  suspension  of  the  Prussian  armaments  as 
the  condition  of  further  negotiations,  and  declare  that  if  this  demand  is  not 
acceded  to,  she  will  move  at  Frankfort  that  the  whole  Federal  army  be  placed 
on  a  war  footing.  This  means,  in  other  words,  that  either  Prussia  must  yield, 
and  Bismark  retreat,  or  the  whole  of  Germany  will  be  called  upon  to  make  war 
against  Prussia.  Austria  has  thus  laid  a  sort  of  ultimatum  before  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin.  The  step  is  a  daring  one,  as  it  touches  tho  King  in  his  most  sensitive 
point.  But  not  less  daring,  though  far  less  dangerous,  is  the  counter-manoeuvre 
of  Bismark,  who  wishes  to  convoke  a  German  Parliament,  appointed  by  direct 
firee  election,  at  Frankfort.  Does  he  really  hope  that  the  Germans  will  be  senseless 
enough  to  accept  his  invitation  ?  Does  he  really  think  that  the  Austnans  will 
reply  to  his  summons  ?  Can  the  Germans  consent  to  expose  themselves  to  be 
treated  at  Frankfort  as  the  Prussian  deputies  have  been  treated  at  Berlin  ?  BEave 
they  forgotten  how  little  the  HohenzoUems  cared  for  the  resolutions  of  the  last 
German  parliament?  Count  Bismark  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  making 
IVussia  thoroughly  hated ;  he  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  make  her  thoroughly 
ridiculous.  And  the  Queen  of  Prussia  might  with  perfect  justice  now  complain 
that  while  her  son  (the  Crown  Prince)  had  been  deprived  of  the  crown  of  the 
German  Empire  by  the  late  Exng  (Frederick  William  IV.),  he  is  now  in  danger 
of  losing  the  crown  of  Prussia  through  Count  Bismark. 

Meanwhile  trade  and  commerce  are  at  a  stand-still ;  the  funds  are  falling  on 
all  the  Exchanges ;  the  enemies  of  Germany,  firom  Copenhagen  to  Agram,  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  outbreak  of  a  German  war  which  is  to  avenge  them  for  the 
past  and  realise  their  hopes  in  the  fixture ;  Hungary  shows  no  disposition  to  repeat 
her  old  cry  of ''  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro ; "  Saxony  packs  up  her  grilne  Oewdlhe 
as  if  the  Yandals  were  at  the  gates  of  Dresden ;  and  the  Bavarians  drink  twice 
as  much  beer  as  usual,  in  order  to  leave  none  to  the  Prussian  invaders.  These 
axe  signs  of  unquiet  times, — children,  as  Carlyle  expresses  it,  of  chaos,  not  of 
kosmos. 

The  hopes  which  were  raised  among  some  sanguine  spirits  in  France  by 
JL  Eouher's  speech  in  the  late  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  iiera'parti  have 
not  been  realised.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  shows  no  disposition  to  give  any 
extension  to  the  scanty  liberties  possessed  by  his  people ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  equally  unwilling  to  adopt  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Due  de  Persigny,  and 
the  storm  of  opposition  which  is  rising  both  in  the  country  and  the  House  has,  as 
yet,  fiaOed  to  move  him  either  to  resistance  or  concession.  Meanwhile,  the 
Xdberals  have  occupied  their  time  to  good  purpose  during  the  Easter  recess. 
The  Emperor  must  think  himself  very  strong  if,  in  the  face  of  such  decided 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  Liberalism,  he  persists  in  defying  public  opinion 
and  adhering  to  the  petty  and  vexatious  restrictions  of  the  present  rSgime,  A 
Urn  small  oonoessians,  such  as  a  relaxation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  press. 
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for  instanoe,  would  doubtless  suffice  to  bring  back  much  of  Ida  old  popolaiiif 
•without  in  the  slightest  degree  diminiRhing  his  power.  There  is;  as  f^  ao 
sign,  howeYer,  of  any  step  in  this  direction.  The  only  receoit  measoros  whidi 
are  at  all  indioatiye  of  a  leaning  towards  a  liberal  policy  are  the  deciee 
permitting  meetings  whose  object  is  not  political,  and  the  arrangesoiiiDt  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Mexico.  •  .      ^ 

'  The  Boumanian  question  is  making  no  progress.  The  differenoeis  of  c^nnkb 
between  the  members  of  the  Con£9rence  at  Paris  are  as  wide  as  ever,  and'Ike 
conduct  of  the  Provisional  Government  at  Bucharest  has  still  fdrther^Mmipli- 
cated  the  difficulty.  France  has  laid  down  the  principle  of  a  union  cf^^ 
Principalities,  but  beyond  this  sho  has  been  inactiTC.  Turkey,  who  Wtts  Bl<firM 
strongly  opposed  to  the  union,  has  now  yielded  the  point  so  fiur  as  to  make  her 
consent  to  the  xmion  conditional  on  its  being  demanded  by  the  representiiiive 
assemblies  which  met  in  the  Principalities  in  1848.  She  still  objects,  however, 
to  the  election  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  will  not  listen  to  the  piropoeal  to  givs 
up  her  suzerain  rights  for  a  sum  of  money.  Bussia  declares  for  BBfpKMxm: 
she  holds  that  the  Moldavians  are  against  the  continuance  of  the  uniooc,  tod.  tliai 
they  would  have  openly  etpressed  themselves  in  this  sense  if  the  Provisibfiil 
Government  had  not  stifled  aU  public  manifestations  of  feeling  in  thdr  oounfry.' 
This  view  is  to  a  certain  extent  upheld  by  the  fact  that  the  Govemmenf  itf 
Bucharest  has  summarily  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  that  it  insists,  thro^gk  its 
representative  at  Paris,  on  the  i^pointment  of  a  foreign  prince  to  the  8ov^^«igtt^. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  however,  that  the  question  does  not  reduce  itsdf  ts 
the  simple  'altemative  of  union  or  separation  under  native  or  for^gn  prindte, 
hut  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  union  to  be  considered— a  mere  political  union 
under  a  single  sovereign,  and  with  one  National  Assembly  fi>r  both  PrhH^pe^fies; 
or  an' administrative  union,  with  Bucharest  as  the  central  seat  of  Gbvermneiit,' 
and  the  residence  of  the  Court  The  fbrmer  would  be  gladly  aoeepted  by  liMf 
Moldavians ;  to  the  latter  many  of  them  would  object,  as  it  would  give  WaUaohii 
the  political  predominance,  and  exclude  them  from  most  of  the  ludratits  el^ 
influential  places  in  the  administration. 

The  Government  of  General  La  Marmoza  has  obtained  a  somewhat  banen 
triumph  in  the  debate  on  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Maadni  for  MeStfii; 
The  number  of  **  men  of  action  "  in  the  Chamber  is  very  small,  and  it  tiie'M^ 
porters  of  the  election  had  been  only  those  who  really  deeired  the  presekMed 
Maszini  in  the  House,  there  cotdd  have  been  no  question  as  to  the  result.  Sns 
the  extreme  Liberals,  such  as  Grispi,  were  opposed  to  the  candidature  ef  M 
fEunous  triumvir,  and  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  his  electicm.  Onoe  ekiclwb 
however,  they  considered  that  his  admission  to  the  House  should  be  suppeitsi 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  they  spoke  and  voted  accordingly.  The  Govem^ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  the  election  was  invalid  in  consequence  d 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Mazzini  by  the  Genoese  tribunal  in  1^7« 
This  view  was  opposed  with  great  force  and  eloquence  by  MM.  Nicotsra  tsaA 
Crispi ;  and  the  speech  of  the  latter,  which  treated  the  subject  entizely  frem  a 
legal  and  constitutional  point  of  view,  produced  so  much  eflbct  that  tfas 
Ministers  who  were  present  were  visibly  alarmed,  and  some  memhen  of  tiM 
Bight  were  so  provoked  that  they  grossly  insulted  the  Badical  leader.  '  (kmd 
those  scenes  which  are  unfbrtunately  only  too  common  in  the  ItaliaaiOiaiiite 
was  the  result.    Grispi  and  his  assailants  bandied  abase  with  each  otiidbc^  iff  At 
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mdflfeofA  tumnltnoasdmof  aiyplaiifleandluBses,  for  fiill  ft  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
ilie  irliole  efiBeict  of  his  speech  was  lost,  and  the  Qoyemment  gained  the  Tiotcocy 
hlSiM  zni^oiity  of  eighty-four.  As  it  was  qnite  certain  from  the  beginning  that 
Maxzdni,  even  if  his  election  had  been  confirmed,  woiild  not  have  taken  his  place 
VOL  the^  House,  all  this  talk  and  unseemly  quarrelling  really  turned  upon  a  mere 
matter  of  theory,  and  would  probably,  in  a  country  more  politically  mature 
than  Italy,  not  have  taken  place  at  all.  The  same  might  be  said'of  the  atrocious 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Barletta.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  per- 
petrators of  this  horrible  deed  were  actuated  by  a  half  religious,  half  political 
enthusiasm,  which  was  instilled  into  them  by  the  pernicious  teachings .  of  the 
priests,  who  had  received  instructions  from  Bome  to  accuse  the  Protestants  iu 
their  Easter  sermons  of  attempting  to  destroy  the  temporal  power,  in  order  to 
abolish  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  and  replace  it  by  their  own. 

The  insurrection  in  the  Lebanon,  which  has  now  been  entirely  suppressed  l^ 
tbe  Turkish  Qoyemment,  was  also  a  religious  movement,  which  the  ambition  of 
the  llaronite  clergy  had  invested  with  a  political  character.  The  Marcmite 
arohlnshopy  Tobias,  had  long  planned  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy  in  the 
I^eboQon,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  in  the  absence  of  most  of  the  Turkish: 
troops  who  usually  occupy  that  district  to  rouse  the  population,  who  are 
extrevnely  £waatical,  against  their  Mahometan  rulers.  The  Maronites  have 
leaUy  no  p<ditical  grievances  to  complain  of,  as  the  Ottoman  Government 
st^oUy  adheres  to  the  protocol  of  1861,  which  gave  them  a  Christian  govemcMr 
and  a  National  CounciL  Their  insurrection  was  neither  an  attempt  to  resist 
oppression  nor  a  war  of  independence,  but  simply  a  crusade  against  the  Turk. 

The  most  important  items  of  American  intelligence  are  the  veto  by  the  Presi*' 
dent  of:  the  Civil  Bights  Bill,  and  the  passage  through  the  Congress  in. ft 
mutilated  form  of  Mr.  MaoCulloch's  Loan  Bill.  However  much  a  certain 
sdiool  of  American  financiers  may  prodain^  the  merits  of  what  they  term  Vft 
ooiujed  paper  currency,*'  as  the  future  basis  of  monetary  operations,  there  is  no 
^ubt  in  the  minds  of  all  the  sounder  political  economists  that  the  finanoes  of 
the  United  States  can  only  be  placed  upon  a  healthy  footing  by  the  resumptiooi 
of  specie  payments ;  and  the  quickest  way  to  bring  about  this  desirable  con- 
sonunation  will  be  by  the  public  men  of  that  country  inspiring  foreign 
capitalists  with  such  confidence  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  their  Government 
towards  other  coimtriee,  as  to  induce  them  to  invest  their  money  in  American 
eeeuritiefi^v  So  far  as  the  leading  moneyed  men  in  this  country  are  concerned, 
they  do  not  I  require  the  guJEoantee  of  the  resources  of  America,  but  of  ite 
paik^'4  >  We  all  know  that  the  United  States  possess  powers  of  internal  devdop-^ 
aaent  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  any  obligations  they  may  incur  in 
respeot  of  their  national  debt,  without  the  smallest  difficulty.  What  we  da 
not  feel  so  sore  of  is,  that  the  more  reckless  and  violent  politicians  of  AmMrica 
may  not  embroii  her  foreign  relations  in  a  manner  which  will  involve  her  in: 
vrars  with  the  very  Powers  whose  citizens  axe  the  chief  holders  of  her  Securitieei 
NothiBg  for  instance  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  schemes  of  the  Secretary 
ef'the  Xreasory,  or  more  evidently  calculated  to  deter  foreign,  and  certainly 
Briti^  capitaliflts,  from  taking  up  the  American  loan,  than  the  following  lan« 
gnage^  h^  only  tiiree  weeks  ago  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Mr.  Brookes 
said  'f  tiiere  were  rumours  now  afloat,  having  probably  a  good  foundation,  that 
ftfishing^baat  was  being  prepared  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  armed  with  the  best  of 
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ardnance  and  rifles,  and  managed  by  the  brayest  and  boldest  of  flshennen 
connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation,  to  fiah  within  or  near  the  prohibited 
gronnds.  He  thought  it  the  duty  oi  the  House  and  of  the  Qovemment  to  take 
notice  of  such  rumours,  and  by  an  armed  police  on  those  waters  preeerre  the 
country  from  the  peril  of  war  with  a  foreign  country."  Mr.  Spalding  said 
"that  he  had  heard  some  of  those  rumours,  and  he  had  noticed  that  a  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Pike)  had  last  week  tried  to  offer  a  resolution  instructing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy  to  send  some  iron-dads  in  that  direction  to  protect 
our  fishermen  if  ^ey  are  opposed  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business.  He  denied 
that  any  treaty  could  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  fiah  on  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  if  war  should  come,  let  it  come." 

We  are  happy  to  think  that  no  right-feeHng  American  will  endorse  this 
sentiment,  although  uttered  by  a  member  of  the  LegiaUture ;  but  we  would 
earnestly  impress  upon  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Spalding  to  restrain  the  eloquence 
of  that  gentleman  if  they  desire  to  assist  their  own  Gbvemment  in  its  laudaUe 
endeayours  to  relieve  the  country  of  its  finandal  embarrassments  by  means  of  a 
foreign  loan.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  tiie  utter  want  of  morality  evinced  in  the 
assertion  that  the  American  Government  has  a  right  to  take  property  which, 
even  imder  the  Monroe  doctrine,  has  never  been  denied  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  British  North  American  Provinces ;  and  merely  suggest  that  it  would  be 
wiser  in  the  interest  of  America  not  openly  to  aimounce  any  intention  of  seizing 
it  by  force  until  after  the  loan  has  been  taken  up.  Fcm:  ourselves,  we  have  so 
much  greater  confidence  in  the  honourable  and  paeiflc  intentions  of  the  Axnericaa 
Government^  than  we  have  fear  of  Mr.  Spalding's  predatory  violence,  that  wo 
do  not  think  the  investment  a  hazardous  one.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
called  attention  to  the  contingency  suggested  by  Mr.  Brookes  as  likely  to  resoli 
from  Fenianism,  in  our  last  number,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  thai  the  Amaktt 
Government  had  anticipated  the  danger.  If  one  eflbct  of  Fenianiam  be  to  haslai 
the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinoes,  we  shall  haTO  no 
reason  to  regret  an  agitation,  the  inconvenience  of  which  will  have  been  amply 
compensated  for  by  such  an  event.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  MiaBBra.  SweeiMf 
and  Ck).  have  not,  as  it  is,  fdlfilled  their  destiny,  and  established  tiie  relatiaoi  ef 
the  mother  country  and  her  Transatlantic  possessions  upon  a  sound  and  per- 
manent basis.  It  wanted  but  the  pressure  which  has  thus  been  applied  to  cdl 
out  the  most  overwhelming  evidences  of  the  attachment  of  our  American  l^kw- 
subjeets  to  the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  and  thus  to  smplify  tht 
solution  of  those' political  questions  which,  so  long  as  there  existed  anjdoobt 
upon  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  might  have  remained  unsetlled.  Tho 
Canadians  could  not  have  adopted  a  course  better  calculated  1x>  advanoe  Mr 
own  interest,  and  to  impress  their  neighbours  with  a  respect  for  their  iiidsp6B* 
dence,  and  a  determination  to  act  upon  their  own  responsilMlity  in  matten  is 
which  Imperial  interests  are  id^itified  with  their  own.  By  the  decided  eoum 
they  have  taken,  they  have  proved  to  us  in  England  that  thor  loyalty  eooMli 
in  deeds,  not  words,  and  have  united  themselveB  to  us  by  bonds  which  wifl 
doubUees  prove  fax  more  enduring  than  could  be  possibly  devised  by  any  systa 
of  administration. 
April  12. 
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Thx  eyent  of  ihe  fortnight  in  the  world  of  letters  has  been  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  as  Hector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  must  have  been  an 
occasion  of  deep  interest  to  the  assembled  thousands ;  and  the  report  of  it  has 
carried  all  over  England,  far  into  the  qmetest  nooks  of  remote  districts,  and  into 
the  studies  of  solitary  students,  a  pleasant  and  affecting  picture  of  the  sad, 
earnest,  and  honest,  though  somewhat  wayward  and  wilful  teacher,  at  the  dose 
of  a  laborious  and  beneficent  career,  standing  on  the  spot  where,  as  an  aspiring 
bay,  he  had  come  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  the  boys  who  this  day  were  cheering 
him  had  also  come  to  seek.  After  many  struggles,  much  failure,  noAny  delu- 
sions, and  some  genuine  conquest,  the  old  man  had  returned  tS  the  scene  of 
his  youthful  l^ours,  to  see  the  new  generation  full  of  the  eagerness  and  hope 
he  knew  so  well,  fall  also  of  the  levity  and  thoughtlessness  he  knew  so  weU ; 
needing  the  advice  that  he  himself  had  needed,  yet  incapable  of  gravely  taking 
it  to  heart,  incapable  of  being  other  than  youthful,  confident,  and  heedless  of 
the  grey-haired  experiences  of  others.  He  gave  them  the  advice  because  it  was 
his  duty  to  give  it ;  but  he  gave  it  with  a  sad  smile,  conscious  that  it  woudd  be 
little  heeded  though  so  pressingly  needed.  There  are  few  who  can  look  back 
an  a  long  life  without  a  pang  at  wasted  opportunities ;  and  even  when  the  life 
has  been  one  of  serious  and  patient  labour,  of  manly  and  resolute  truthfulness, 
of  constant  subjection  to  a  noble  ambition,  there  is  stiLl  the  mournful  conscious- 
nem  of  weakness,  of  misdirected  energy,  of  mistaken  aims,  which  in  the  retro- 
spect are  exaggerated.  Life  would  have  been  so  much  more  fruitful  could 
we  have  been  more  enlightened !  Work  would  have  been  so  much  more  suc- 
oasafdl  could  we  have  been  more  resolute !  And  these  enthusiastic  youngsters 
hiQW  entering  life,  each  confident  that  **  the  world  is  his  oyster  which  he  with 
a  sword  will  open,''  these  noisy  students  gazing  with  unfeigned  delight  on  the 
teacher  whose  words  have  stirred  them,  aad  whose  thoughts  have  stung  their 
ambition,  are  they  not  most  of  them  resolving  to  be  Oarlyles  iu  their  turn  ? 
How  many  of  them  will  "  acorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  as  he  has 
done  ?  How  many  will  be  ready  to  bear  neglect,  obloquy,  poverty,  sustained 
hy  the  oeaviction  of  a  noble  effort,  and  the  belief  in  ultimate  victory  ? 

If  auoh  thoughts  as  these  did  not  pass  over  the  mind  of  the  new  Hector  aa 
he  looked  dawn  upon  the  eager  upturned  faces  of  the  crowd,  they  will  pass 
through  the  minds  of  many  who  picture  to  themselves  that  so«ie.  And  turning 
firasa  the  students  to  the  teacher,  we  must  feel  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of 
Mr.  Gadyle  being  thus  honoured  by  his  old  University'.  Honour  he  has  had  from 
T^Wg!^"^!  America,  Germany,  and  Prance.  Few  men  have  had  more.  Pew  men 
have  mare  deserved  it.  He  has  deserved  it  by  the  earnestness  of  his  efforts  no 
leea  thao.  by  the  genius  displayed  in  his  achievements.  And  yet  probably  no 
teatuDony  to  his  worth  has  been  more  thrillingly  gratifying  to  him  than  the 
xeoognition  of  Qoethe,  when  he  was  young ;  and  this  recognition  of  his  Uni- 
Tonity,  now  he  is  old.    He  must  know  very  well  how  deeply  he  has  influenced 
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tihe  minds  of  this  age  (not  always  for  good,  indeed,  for  whose  inflnenoe  la 
unmixed  P  but  the  sum  total  has  been  decidedly  beneficial),  and  that  he  has 
achieved  the  highest  ambition  which  a  man  can  hope  for,  in  leaving  the  woild 
better  than  he  found  it.  But  gratifying  as  such  reflections  must  be  at  the  dose 
of  a  career,  there  is  something  in  the  massive  testimony  of  an  enthusiastic 
crowd,  and  the  consecration  of  a  public  homage,  which  are  the  more  gratifying 
because  they  admit  of  no  misgiving. 

Hettner's  LittenUurgeschichte  des  ISten  JahrhunderU  (London,  Williams  and 
Norgate],  four  volumes  of  which  have  now  appeared,  the  two  first  in  second 
editions,  nmy  be  recommended  to  any  one  desirous  of  running  rapidly  and 
pleasantly  over  the  vast  field  of  the  eighteenth  century  activity,  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  in  it  the  seeds  of  our  own  imrest  and  speculative  disq,uiet.  It  is  less 
an  investigation  of  the  literary  than  of  the  speculative  tendencies,  which  the 
author  sets  before  us.  He  touches  indeed  on  aesthetic  questions,  but  they  are 
all  more  or  less  subordinated  to  his  main  theme,  which  is  that  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  free  thought.  The  book  is  very  readable.  The  biographies  ire 
interesting ;  the  accounts  of  the  chief  works,  if  not  very  critical,  have  at  any 
rate  a  complete  absence  of  those  philosophical  abstractions  which  make  Qermin 
criticism  often  so  barren  and  repulsive.  Without  much  display  of  erudition, 
Mr.  Hettner  is  well  read  and  accurate.  Some  trifling  inaccuracies  may  be  noted 
in  the  English  and  French  sections,  but  the  general  accuracy  and  fairness  of  the 
author  are  not  aflected  by  these. 

The  three  nations — English,  French,  and  German — are  regarded  as  the 
choragi  of  modern  thought ;  one  takes  up  the  theme  where  the  other  leaves  it 
^England  opens  the  hynm  of  freedom,  France  catches  up  the  strain,  Oermany 
strikes  in  with  a  crescendo.  England  first  united  the  scattered  voices,  and  in 
the  new  conceptions  of  the  world  which  were  made  general  through  Newton  and 
Locke ;  in  the  new  political  and  ecclesiastical  spirit  introduced  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Revolution ;  in  the  leaven  of  dissent  and  deism,  which 
spread  from  England  to  France,  and  from  France  to  Germany,  we  recognise 
the  opening  of  a  new  era.  In  one  of  Lessing's  polemical  fragments  he  exclaims, 
'*  Luther,  you  rescued  us  from  the  yoke  of  Tradition ;  who  will  rescue  us  from 
the  still  mor6  intolerable  yoke  of  the  Letter  ?  "  The  eighteenth  centuiy  wii 
one  vast  effort  to  remove  this  yoke.  England,  France,  and  Germany,  each  in 
a  different  way,  worked  strenuously  in  this  direction ;  and  it  is  Mr.  Hettner^e 
merit  to  have  brought  this  clearly  forward.  When  his  work  is  completed,  I  may 
attempt  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  it,  and  discuss  the  various  important 
topics  which  rise  up  in  its  course ;  meanwhile,  the  reader  knows  where  to  find 
an  able  and  suggestive  book. 

There  is  a  brio  in  Land  at  Last  (Chapman  and  Hall)  which  carriee  the  reader 
rapidly  on  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  many  objections  which  he  may  make 
e7i  route,  to  its  predominance  of  slang,  its  fantastic  realism,  and  its  impeife^ 
psychology.  In  judging  of  a  novel,  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  our 
standard  be  high,  we  shall  judge  Mr.  Yates  severely.  If  our  standard  be  that 
of  the  library,  we  shall  judge  him  favourably.  He  makes  us  read  him ;  which 
is  something.  He  impresses  us  with  an  idea  of  his  having  a  capacity  for  mudi 
better  things ;  which  is  also  something.    But  he  offends  us  in  many  ways,  partly 
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by  a  kind  of  rollicking  disregard  for  truth  and  sobriety,  and  partly  by  an  union 
of  the  unreal  with  the  prosaic,  which,  though  I  haye  styled  it  **  fantastic 
realism,"  has  nothing  of  fSEuitasy  except  its  remoteness  from  fact. 

The  realistic  form  of  art  is  a  legitimate  form.  When  the  subject  is  high, 
realism  is  the  highest  possible  fonfl  of  art ;  and  when  the  subject  is  common- 
place, reaUsm  giyes  it  a  warrant.  But  the  only  excuse  for  the  artist  keeping  us 
amid  details  of  commonplace  is,  that  thereby  the  commonplace  is  raised  into 
art ;  and  it  can  only  be  so  raised  by  truthful  presentation.  Novelists,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  prodigal  of  realistic  details  at  the  very  time  that  their  concep- 
tions are  most  glaringly  in  contradiction  with  real  experience.  They  make  their 
melodramatic  situations  take  place  on  stages  where  the  water  is  real,  the  horse 
is  real,  the  actors  are  real,  but  where  the  walls  and  trees  are  painted  canvas,  the 
sunlight  comes  from  the  footlamps,  the  sky  is  represented  by  the  "  flies,'*  the 
language  and  passions  are  such  as  are  only  found  on  the  stage.  For 
example,  Mr.  Yates  undertakes  to  paint  artist-life  in  London,  and  the  life  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  London  Bohemia, 
and  although  all  the  artists  I  have  known  (rich  and  poor,  celebrated  and 
obscure)  have  been  utterly  unlike  anything  depicted  in  "Land  at  Last,"  I 
should  not,  on  the  strength  of  that  negative,  venture  to  question  the  truth  of 
Mr,  Yates's  picture  of  Bohemia,  were  I  not  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  it  cannot  be  a  correct  picture  of  artist-life  because  it  is  not  a  correct  picture 
of  human  life.  The  animal  spirits  with  which  Mr.  Yates  sketches  these  scenes, 
has  probably  misled  him  into  the  belief  that  what  he  so  enjoys  will  be  enjoy^ 
lyy  his  readers ;  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  this  will  be  so.  But  no  one  can  lay 
down  the  book,  and  imagine  that  he  has  been  shown  a  glimpse  of  artist  life.  It 
is  the  same  with  Lord  and  Lady  Beaufort,  Lord  Caterham,  and  Algy  Barford, 
The  increduluB  odi  follows  us  through  every  chapter.  We  are  perpetually  having 
tlie  details  of  ordinary  life  thrust  upon  our  notice  (and  even  these  details  some- 
tames  are  preposterously  erroneous) ;  and  yet  the  disregard  of  reality,  in  con- 
ception and  in  language,  approaches  the  fantastic. 

The  story  abounds  with  dramatic  and  pathetic  situations,  and  the  uncritical 
reader,  seized  by  the  interest  of  these,  will  be  hurried  on  to  the  end ;  but  even 
the  xmcritical  reader  would,  I  think,  be  better  pleased  could  he  be  made  to  feel 
the  reality  of  the  story — made  to  feel  that  not  only  did  such  events  occur,  but 
that  there  was  an  inherent  necessity  in  the*  characters  and  situations  which 
l>rought  out  the  events  precisely  in  this  order ;  and  the  critical  reader  woiild 
have  enjoyed  the  story  more  had  the  author  3rielded  himself  to  his  play  of  fancy 
without  the  obvious  attempt  to  make  it  look  real  by  realistic  details. 

An  illustration  of  what  I  mean  is  to  be  read  in  any  novel  by  Dumas,  or 
indeed  in  a  recent  English  novel,  which  is  as  like  one  by  Dumas  as  ono  green 
pea  is  like  another — Ceriae,  by  Major  Whyte  Melville  (Chapman  and  Hall). 
This  is  a  lively  and  agreeable  story  of  adventure,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  France,  under  the  Begent,  the  characters  of  which  are  the  familiar  pleasant 
fitoes  of  fiction — the  gallant,  handsome,  high-spirited  soldier  of  fortune,  the 
admirable  Crichton,  the  scheming  priest,  the  Italian  poison-maker,  the  attached 
Creole,  the  voluptuous,  indolent  prince — ^we  have  met  them  all  a  hundred  times, 
and  meet  them  again  with  pleasure.    Major  Melville  just  throws  in  enough 
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historical  colour  to  make  bis  story  intelligible,  and  no  more;  he  neither 
pretends  to  paint  society  nor  to  write  history,  hot  to  tell  a  story  of  adyenture; 
and  he  tells  it  with  so  easy  an  air  and  so  rapid  a  style  that  no  one  l^dnks  of 
pausing  to  ask,  Is  that  true  ?  Is  that  probable  P  He  does  not  provoke  incon- 
conTenient  questions.  He  never  meant  to  be  probable;  he  meant  to  be 
amusing,  and  he  is  amusing. 

And  what  is  amusement  P  A  survey  of  what  are  considered  its  chief  soutobb 
would  form  a  very  pretty  essay.  There  is  amusement,  and  amusement  in 
Literature,  as  in  Life ;  varying  with  the  varying  vacancies  of  onr  minds.  Some 
people  are  &scinated  by  details  about  persons  whom  they  never  saw,  new 
before  heard  of,  or  never  cared  about.  Gossip  of  the  meagrest  snffioes  them  if 
it  be  liberally  sprinkled  with  proper  names.  We  notice  this  in  the  inane  talk<rf 
morning  calls,  and  the  less  pardonable  inanity  of  talk  in  the  stalls  of  a  fheaire 
or  concert-room.  To  say,  '*  I  dined  with  Sir  Charles  yesterday ;  nobody  thse 
but  Lord  Foolish  and  Captain  Sabretash,"  is  considered  a  stroke  of  Ixreily  oon- 
vorsation,  quite  worth  oommmiicating  during  tiie  performance  of  a  qruortettA. 
To  intimate  that  Wilson  has  left  town  and  Wilkinson  is  in  Borne,  is  Unr  radi 
talkers  not  to  sink  but  to  soar.    And  it  finds  admiring  listeners. 

To  the  lovers  of  personal  gossip  and  personal  entimeration  the  DAnry  V 
the  BigfU  Hon.  William  Windham  (Longman  and  Co.)   may  be  oommenM, 
the  pages  of  which  are  crowded  with  names  of  persons  known  and  unknown, 
about  whom  not  a  word  is  said.    When  Mr.  Windham  simply  entered  in  his 
diary,  *•  Dined  at  Sir  Horace  Mann's,"  or  "  Dinner  at  Douglas's.     Went  iritii 
Sneyd  to  Lord  North's,"  it  was  needless  fbr  him  to  add  more,  the  diary  being 
intended  for  his  own  use,  and  not  for  publication.    But  how  came  the  editor  to 
think  of  printing  such  entries,  and  page  aft»r  page  of  such  entries,  unless  npon 
the  supposition  that  the  gossip-loving  public  would  read  with  a  certain  smill 
pleasure  anything  that  looked  like  personal  matter  ?    Indeed  it  is  only  on  tins 
supposition  that  we  can  justify  the  publication  of  two-thirds  of  this  volustf* 
The  small  amount  of  really  interesting  matter,  that  which  gives  incidentil 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  English  society  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  tlttt 
which  exhibits  the  moo^s  of  Mr.  Windham's  own  mind,  with  its  xesohitioos 
and  vacillations,  its  hopes  and  regrets,  its  schemes  and  its  self-reproaches  wffl 
probably  be  less  amusing  to  the  majority  of  Mr.  Mudie's  subscribers  than  tie 
pages  of  bare  enumeration  of  names  and  events  which  render  the  vohuse 
oppressive  to  us.    There  are  people  who  dignify  such  gossip  with  the  nanis  of 
history ;  these  will  find  matter  to  their  taste  in. the  *'  Diary."    I  do  not,  tiMR- 
fore,  condemn  the  publication,  since  the  amusement  it  afibrds  is  harmleaB;  Mii 
I  warn  the  reader  that  in  taking  up  this  volume  he  must  expect  to  meet  wift 
only  a  few  pages  of  real  interest  over  and  above  the  interest  he  may  feel  in  tie 
barest  enumeration  of  names,  places,  and  events.    It  is  evidently  a  very  bcoest 
diary,  not  written  for  the  astonishment  or  edification  of  the  public ;  bat  fte 
very  qualities  which  constitute  its  honesty  as  a  diary  constitute  its  mifitnesBtir 
being  presented  to  readers  who  have  higher  needs  than  morning  caUers,  tad 
whose  minds  are  not  so  vacant  and  lethargic  as  to  require  the  stimulus  of  pr(^ 
names  to  make  them  go  through  ajvolume. 

Editob. 
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Memobials  of  Service  in  India:  from  the  Correspondence  of  the 
LATE  Major  Samuel  Charters  Macpherson,  C.B.  Edited  by  his 
Brother,  William  Macpherson.  John  Murray.  London,  1865. 
In  so  far  as  our  world  works  as  an  instrument  for  developing  human  character, 
the  problem  of  the  use  of  evil  lies  open  to  us  in  perhaps  its  clearest  aspect.  For 
in  this  process  of  making  men,  what  we  call  good  and  what  wo  call  evil,  both 
have  their  parts,  peace  and  justice,  health  and  joy,  on  the  one  side,  strife  and 
oppression,  sickness  and  sorrow,  on  the  other.  The  present  book  is  the  record 
of  a  life  where  a  liberal  education,  engrossing  and  congenial  work,  tho  sym- 
pathy of  a  few  thorough  friends,  were  the  good ;  and  years  of  bodily  weakness 
and  suffering,  thwarting  and  condemnation  by  those  who  should  have  helped 
and  encouraged,  were  the  iU ;  and  good  and  ill  worked  in  concert  to  shape  to 
its  fdU  proportions  a  Tory  noble  character. 

Macpherson  b^an  his  career  in  India  at  one-and-twenty,  and  soon  left 
vtetion  routine  for  survey  work,  which  indulged  his  love  for  geology  and  the 
study  of  men  and  manners.  In  1837  began  his  official  relations  with  the 
Xhonds  of  Orissa,  which  proved  so  eventful  both  to  them  and  to  himself.  These 
tribes  belong  to  the  earlier  population  driven  by  tho  invading  Hindu  race  to 
the  forests  and  hills.  Holding  war,  hunting,  and  agriculture  as  their  only 
worthy  professions,  the  Ehonds  yet  use  the  civilisation  of  certain  outsido 
families,  Hindu  or  Pariah,  who  live  among  them  to  be  their  weavers  and  the 
like,  and  whom  they  treat  kindly  with  a  contemptuous  patronage.  Over  the  minor 
divinities  of  the  Khond  pantheon,  elves  and  river  spirits,  souls  of  dei£ed  men, 
and  higher  powers  of  nature,  there  preside  two  great  deities,  Boora  Pennu  and 
Tari  Pennu.  Physically,  these  are  the  Sun-god  and  tho  Earth-goddess ; 
morally,  they  are  the  principle  of  good  and  the  principle  of  evil.  But  though 
all  Khonds  acknowledge  these  two  powers,  they  divide  into  two  great  sects. 
The  sect  of  Boora  say  that  the  evil  goddess  indeed  brought  sin  and  death  into 
the  world,  but  that  the  good  god  overcame  and  now  controls  her.  The  sect  of 
Tari  say,  "Not  so,  the  fight  goes  on  yet;  from  Tari  wo  learnt  the  arts  of  war 
and  hunting ;  the  ground  was  soft  mud  till  her  blood  dropped  on  it  and  made 
it  firm,  and  by  the  blood  of  our  human  sacrifices  we  keep  it  so,  not  for  ourselves 
«nily,  but  for  all  men."  The  victims  for  these  sacrifices  were  for  the  most  part 
children,  bought  through  procurers  from  their  own  parents,  and  kindly  and 
reverently  treated  as  about  to  earn  deity  by  oflMng  their  blood  for  men.  When 
after  frantic  orgies  the  chosen  victim,  generally  stupified  with  opium  that 
xesistance  might  not  prove  the  offsring  unwilling,  was  placed  ready  for  death, 
the  drama  of  the  sacrifice  was  recited  in  set  dialogue  by  actors  who  represented 
the  victim,  the  priest,  and  the  chief;  teUing  how  the  rito  was  instituted,  how 
tibe  world  was  made  prosperous  by  it,  how  all  the  people  rejoiced,  '^exoept 
those  with  whom  the  child  had  dwelt ; ''  how  the  victim  is  to  become  a  god. 
But  ho  begs  for  life,  why  should  he  be  chosen  among  so  many  ?  they  had  told 
Th^Tn  one  so  useful  and  so  beautiful  as  he  would  be  surely  spared.  '*  See !  there 
are  the  palm  trees  I  planted — there  is  the  mohwa  tree  I  planted — ^there  is  the 
public  building  on  which  I  laboured,  its  palings  still  white  in  your  sight.  .  .  . 
Xx>ok  behind  you ;  the  cows  and  tho  sheep  which  I  have  tended  look  lovingly  at 
me."    But  the  chief  says,  "No;  your  parents,  forgetting  your  beauty,  for- 
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getting  the  pleasure  of  cherislimg  you,  turned  their  hearts  to  my  cattle,  and 
my  brass  vessels,  and  gave  you  away.  Upbraid  them.  Heap  imprecations 
upon  them.  We  will  curse  them  with  you,  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus."  The 
records  of  savage  life  scarcely  approach  elsewhere  the  pathos  of  this  dreadful 
scene.  Now,  though  to  the  sect  of  the  god  of  Light  such  sacrifices  were  as 
hideous  as  to  us,  yet  they  in  their  turn  broke  out  in  another  way.  The  practice 
of  female  infanticide  prevailed  among  them  so  enormously,  that  in  many 
villages  of  above  100  houses  not  a  female  child  was  to  be  found.  The  Khonds, 
like  so  many  other  races,  are  what  Mr.  McLennan  calls  **  exogamous,"  that  is, 
they  must  take  their  wives  from  some  other  clan,  and  the  repayment  of  the 
wife's  price  by  her  tribe  if  she  leaves  her  husband  is  the  main  cause  of  war  and 
trouble.  Thus  these  infanticidal  tribes  let  the  others  supply  them  with  wives, 
much  as  we  of  the  South  let  the  Yorkshiremen  breed  horses  for  us.  Boora, 
the  creator,  had  permitted  them  to  do  this,  saying,  **  Behold !  from  making  one 
feminine  being,  what  have  I  and  the  whole  world  suffered  ?  " 

It  had  been  attempted,  before  Macpherson's  time,  to  stop  human  sacrifice  by 
demanding  the  surrender  of  victims,  but  this  was  like  trying  to  empty  a  run- 
ning stream  with  a  bucket.  His  plan  was  very  different.  Backed  by  only 
force  enough  to  maintain  the  political  supremacy  of  his  Government,  he  worked 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Khonds  by  sheer  personal  influence.  He  had  the 
faculty  of  imderstanding  native  races  and  bringing  them  into  sympathy  with 
him ;  even  early  in  his  Indian  life  the  native  farmers  would  come  to  tell  him 
of  their  leases  and  their  crops,  and  <of  their  cattle,  which  ones  were  best  for 
the  plough,  and  which  had  feet  too  tender  for  the  stony  ground.  Putting  him- 
self at  their  level  of  thought,  he  was  able  to  bring  his  higher  knowledge  to 
bear  on  them  with  the  most  telling  effect.  When  he  gravely  sympathised  with 
the  infanticidal  tribes,  as  being  so  unhappily  inferior  to  other  men  that  they 
oould  not  even  settle  the  difficulties  about  the  marriage  of  their  daughters, 
and  so  were  obliged  to  kill  them,  they  felt  at  once  that  they  were  beaten,  and 
he  then  attached  them  firmly  to  the  Government  by  giving  as  wives  to  their 
chief  men  the  victim  girls  whom  the  sacrificing  tribes  had  given  up.  With 
the  sacrificing  sect  of  Tari  he  took  the  side  of  Boora,  the  god  of  Li^t,  and 
showed  them  how  once  many  nations  offered  human  sacrifices,  gave  ap  the 
practice,  and  prospered  aU  the  more.  Might  they  denounce  the  Government  to 
their  gods  as  the  cause  of  their  relinquishing  the  ancient  rites,  and  so  throw 
the  responsibility  upon  it  ?   Yes,  he  told  them ;  they  might  by  all  means  do  so. 

In  the  height  of  Major  Macpherson*s  work,  the  influences  which  had  long 
checked  him  at  last  came  to  a  head.  He  was  not  merely  suspended,  but,  with 
his  able  and  high-minded  assistant,  Mr.  Cadenhead,  summarily  dismissed  from 
office.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  a  protracted  inquiry  ended  in  the  decision  that  the 
accusations  brought  against  him  were  unfounded.  He  was  appointed  Political 
Agent  at  Gwalior,  and  there  finished  his  career  with  a  great  victory  on  a  wider 
field.  To  his  influence  it  was  in  a  great  measure  due  that  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent, the  most  formidable  body  of  Sepoys  in  India,  was  held  back  by  Scindia 
at  the  critical  moment  when  it  might  have  marched  with  such  disastrous  eflfeci 
upon  Agra  or  Delhi.  Utterly  broken  down  by  sickness,  Major  Macphersoi 
was  on  his  way  home  when  he  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  15th  of  April,  I860. 
His  brother's  plain  history  of  his  life  is  one  of  those  biographies  which  are  not 
mere  funeral  monuments  to  a  dead  relative  or  friend,  but  have  the  wider 
scope  of  books  which  touch  men's  minds  as  with  a  concrete  personal  sermon 
on  life  and  duty.  Edward  B.  Ttloj. 
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THE  MYTHICAL  AND  ROMANTIC  ELEMENTS  IN  EARLY" 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

I  IK)  not  intend  in  the  present  essay  to  enter  into  any  full  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  of  mythical  narratives,  or  systematically  to 
compare  those  which  we  meet  with  in  early  English  history  with 
those  which  we  meet  with  in  the  early  history  of  other  nations. 
The  origin  of  mythical  narratives  in  general,  and  the  relation  of  the 
myths  of  one  nation  to  those  of  others,  is  an  important  and  fascinating 
subject,  and  one  which  has  lately  been  zealously  taken  up  by  a  special 
school  of  inquirers.  The  doctrine  of  the  comparative  mythologista 
traces  the  myths  of  at  least  all  Aryan  nations  to  a  certain  common 
stock  of  sayings,  expressive  of  the  chief  phaenomena  of  nature. 
These  sayings,  set  forth  in  the  simple  poetical  language  of  an 
early  age,  have  gradually  grown  into  narratives  of  the  adventures 
of  personal  beings.  Zeus,  for  instance,  is  the  Sky,  Apollo  the  Sun, 
and  the  legends  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  resolve  themselves  into  poetical 
descriptions  of  those  processes  of  nature  in  which  the  sky  and  the 
sun  are  concerned.  This  view  must  not  bo  confounded  with  that  of 
an  earlier  school  of  mythologists,  who  saw  in  the  Grecian  legends  a 
system  of  physical  truths  set  forth  under  the  veil  of  allegory.  The 
comparative  school  admit  of  nothing  like  conscious  allegory.  In 
their  view  the  physical  truth  grows  into  the  mythical  story  by  a 
process  perfectly  gradual  and  unconscious.  The  doctrine  is  new  and 
£Ettcinating,  and,  as  it  is  put  forth  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cox,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  capable  of  poetical  treat- 
ment. But  I  must  confess  that  I  can  as  yet  accept  it  only  in  a 
modified  form.  I  must  make  a  distinction  between  legends  of  the 
Gods  and  legends  of  the  Heroes,  between  myths  which  are  quasi- 
theoloo:ical  and  mvths  which  arc  <///rAs'/-historical.  I  can  fuUv  believe 
that  Zeus  is  the  Sky  and  that  Demcter  is  the  Earth,  and  that  the 
legends  of  Zeus  and  Demeter  arose  from  poetical  statements  of  phy- 
sical phoenomena  relatmg  to  the  sky  and  the  earth.     But  I  confess 
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that  I  have  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the  doctrine  that  the  mythi- 
cal histories  of  Ilerakles,  of  Mcleagros,  of  Paris,  of  Achilleus,  and 
of  Odysseus  are  all  of  them  mythical  ways  of  describing  the  daily 
course  of  the  sun.  The  idea  is  most  ingenious,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  carried  out  in  many  of  its  details  is  not  only  ingenious  but 
highly  beautiful.  But  I  confess  that  I  am  as  yet  only  half  a  believer. 
Perhaps  I  am  under  the  influence  of  a  di*ead  that  if  Achilleus  and 
Odysseus  are  ruled  to  be  the  sun,  later  heroes  of  mythology  and 
romance,  Arthur  and  Ilengcst  and  Cerdic  and  the  Great  Karl 
himself,  may  some  day  be  found  out  to  be  the  sun  also.  The  fear 
is  natural  on  the  part  of  one  who  does  not  scruple  to  confess  that 
he  sees  a  certain  historical  clement  alike  in  Hellenic  and  in  Teutonic 
legend.  Yet  I  am  told  that  the  fear  is  an  unreasonable  one,  inas- 
much as  the  two  views  are  really  not  inconsistent.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  Achilleus  may  be  the  sun,  and  yet  that  I  may  see, 
if  I  please,  in  Achilleus'  conquest  of  Lesbos  a  fragment,  how- 
over  exaggerated  and  distorted,  of  the  real  primitive  tradition  of  the 
Hellenic  conquest  of  the  land  which  that  conquest  turned  into  Aiolis. 
Nav,  I  believe  it  is  allowed  that,  if  the  Charlemagne  of  romance 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  sim.  also,  the  position  of  the  historical 
Emperor  Karl  will  be  in  no  way  affected  by  the  discovery. 

I  mention  all  this  only  to  show  why  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  enter 
into  any  scientific  explanation  of  such  mythical  stories  as  I  have  here 
to  deal  with.     I  leave  them  to  inquirers  of  another  class,  and  I  shall 
be  well  pleased  if  I  find  that  my  line  of  inquiry,  though  wholly 
different,  is  held  by  them  not  to  be  necessarily  inconsistent  with  their 
own.     But  when  I  say  that  I  recognise  a  certain  historical  element 
in  the  m}i;hs,  I  wish  especially  to  guard  against  a  probable  miscon- 
ception.    I  have  as  little  sympathy  with  the  old  pragmatising  or 
Euhemeristic  school  of  mythological  interpretation  as  the  comparatiTe 
mythologists  have  with  the  old  physical  school.     The  pragmatising 
school  take  a  mythical  stoiy ;  they  strip  it  by  an  arbitrary  process  of 
whatever  seems  impossible ;    they  exj^lain  or  allegorise   miraculous 
details ;  and,  having  thus  obtained  something  which  possibly  may 
have  happened,  they  give  it  out  as  something  which  actually  did 
happen.     This  system  ought  to  have  been  effectually  rooted  up  by 
llr.  Grote.     It  will  never  do  to  take  the  tale  of  Trov,  to  leave  out 
the  intervention  of  the  Gods,  and  to  give  out  the  remnant  as  a  pece 
of  real  Grecian  history.     It  will  never  do,  as  Thucvdides  did,  to 
piece  out  whatever  seems  unlikely,  by  2X)ssible,  but  perfectly  arbitrary, 
conjectures  of  our  own.     And  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  ilr.  Grote 
goes  too  far  in  censuring  all  attempts  to  extract  a  certain  amount  of 
historical  truth  from  the  Trojan  legend,  or  from  any  other  legend. 
I  will  explain  my  notions  on  this  head  a  little  more  fully.    But  to 
do  so,  I   must  first  explain  the  nature  of  what  I  understand  by 
romantic  as  distinguished  from  mythical  narratives. 
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I  divide  then  the  statements  contained  in  our  early  English  history, 
or  in  any  other  history  which  may  be  ahosen  for  our  illustrations, 
into  four  classes,  /n'.'^forica/,  ro^nanfir,  fradifioiial,  and  mythical.  Of 
these  I  look  on  the  mythical  statements  as  standing?  to  the  tradi- 
tional  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  romantic  statements  stand 
to  the  historical.  I  shall,  therefore,  first  inquire  at  length  into  the 
relation  of  these  last  two  classes  to  one  another,  and  then,  arguing 
from  the  known  to  the  imknown,  attempt  to  point  out  more  briefly 
the  light  which  these  relations  cast  on  the  obscurer  relation  between 
traditional  and  mythical  statements. 

By   historical  statements,  I  mean  those  which  we  accept  as  im- 
doubtedly  true,  as  resting  on  contemporary  or  other  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  say,  that  Eadward  the  Elder  died  in  the  year  925,  and  that 
-^thclstan  his  son  was  chosen  king  in  his  stead.     Or  perhaps  the 
words  "  undoubtedly  true"  maybe  too  strong ;  for  we  often  meet  with 
statements  which  we  must  set  down  as  historical,  which  we  neverthe- 
less receive  with  a  certain  hesitation,  as  resting  on  a  mere  balance  of 
evidence.    Owing  to  the  natural  imperfection  of  all  human  testimony, 
to  unavoidable  errors,  to  men's  different  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
to  the  way  in  which  statements  are,  sometimes  wilfully,  sometimes 
unconsciously,  coloured  by  party  spirit  or  other  interested  feelings, 
— owing  to  all  these  causes  we  often  find  contradictory  statements  of 
facts,  between  which  we  have  to  judge  as  we  best  can,  but  where 
there  is  nothing  mythical  or  romantic  about  either  version.     Thus, 
in  the  whole  career  of  Godwine  and  Harold,  we  have  to  pick  our 
way  between  the  opposite  statements  of  friends  and  enemies.      Both 
versions  cannot  be  true  ;  but  the  version  which  wc  reject  is  not  myth 
or  romance,  but  mistake  or  calumny,  as  may  happen.     The  true  state- 
ment is  historical,  the  false  one  we  may  call  pscitdo-historicat ;  it 
assumes  the  form  of  history,  and  it  is  put  forth  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  true.     Such  misstatements  are,  in  a 
later  stage,  often  adorned  with  romantic  details,  but  in  their  original 
state  they  are  not  romance,  but  history  misconceived  or  misrepre- 
sented. 

By  romantic  statements  I  imderstand  stories  about  historical 
persons,  which  we  set  aside,  sometimes  as  merely  doubtful,  some- 
times as  positively  untrue,  by  other  tests  from  those  by  which 
we  distinguish  historical  from  />.s'^/r^/o-historical  statements.  Around 
most  famous  men  there  gathers  a  mass  of  tales  and  anecdotes,  the 
evidence  for  which  is  insufficient.  Sometimes  all  we  can  say  is 
that  the  evidence  is  insufficient.  The  story  may  be  neither  impro- 
bable in  itself,  nor  inconsistent  witli  the  recorded  actions  and  cha- 
racter of  the  person  spoken  of.  Of  this  kind  is  a  large  proportion 
of  the  personal  anecdotes  handed  down  to  us  by  Plutarch.  They 
may  have  happened,  but  we  cannot  feel  certain  that  they  did  happen. 
We  know  that  anecdotes  are  often  invented,  and  that  they  are  often 
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improved.  We  know  that  the  fact  of  an  anecdote  being  probahle 
and  characteristic  is  no  prqof  of  its  historical  truth,  because  clever 
anecdote-mongers  always  take  care  that  their  anecdotes  shall  be 
probable  and  characteristic.  Many  a  living  man  has  heard  stories 
about  himself,  some  of  which  are  pure  invention,  some  of  which 
contain  a  kernel  of  truth,  but  which  in  both  cases  illustrate,  if  only 
by  caricature,  some  real  feature  in  his  character.  Stories  of  this 
sort,  where  a  distinct  play  of  fancy  is  at  work,  set  us  down  within 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  romance.  In  ;;6'r?«r/o-historical  statements, 
the  narrator  is  cither  himself  deceived  or  he  intentionally  seeks  to 
deceive  others ;  in  purely  romantic  statements  deception  hardly 
comes  in  either  way.  The  teller  and  the  hearer  have  no  set  purpose 
to  contradict  historical  truth ;  they  arc  simply  carcless  about  histo- 
rical truth.  They  tell  an  attractive  story,  heedless  whether  it  be 
true  or  false ;  the  talc  may  be  coloured  by  the  narrator's  })assioiis 
or  opinions,  but  it  is  not  a  direct  pleading  on  the  side  of  those 
passions  or  opinions,  as  are  the  statements  which  I  have  Qa\lcd  psevdo- 
historical.  If  the  teller  and  the  hearer  have  knowledge  and  tact 
enough,  they  will  take  care  that  the  story,  if  not  true,  shall  be  at 
least  characteristic.  But  in  more  careless  hands  no  such  propriety 
is  aimed  at.  The  tale  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  utterly  improbable 
from  the  beginning,  or,  though  it  may  have  been  characteristic  at 
starting,  it  may,  in  process  of  telling,  get  encrusted  with  circum- 
stances which  make  it  no  longer  even  characteristic.  Every  detail  is 
exaggerated,  improved,  or  corrupted ;  and  circumstances  are  brought 
in  from  other  stories  about  other  people.  In  this  lust  process  we 
come  across  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  legendary  matter. 

There  is  a  class  of  stories  which  seem  to  be  the  common  pro- 
perty of  mankind,  and  which  may  be  said  to  go  about  the 
world  with  blanks  for  the  names,  dates,  and  places,  ready  to  be 
filled  up  as  occasion  may  serve.  We  meet  with  abundance  of 
these  stories  both  in  undoubted  mythology  and  in  what  professes  to 
be  history.  Stories,  for  instance,  of  women  falsely  accusing  those 
who  have  refused  their  favours ;  stories  of  kings'  daughters  betray- 
ing their  country  for  love  of  an  invader  who  in  the  end  punishes 
their  treachery,  turn  up,  with  little  more  than  the  change  of  name, 
in  all  times  and  all  places.  Now  stories  of  this  sort  we  instinctively 
doubt,  even  in  their  earliest  form,  and  in  every  later  form  we 
unhesitatingly  reject  them.  It  comes  indeed  within  the  compass 
of  belief,  and  even  of  probability,  that  such  a  story  may  have  ha])- 
pened  once.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  we  may  be  sure  that  one  form 
of  the  story  is  historical,  the  later  repetitious  only  being  legeudai}'; 
nay,  it  is  within  the  compass  of  physical  possibility  that  such  a  story 
may  have  happened  several  times.  It  is  even  possible,  especially 
when  a  story  occurs  both  in  legend  and  in  history,  that  the  secoad 
story  may  be  a  conscious  repetition  of  the  first.     Alexander  mof, 
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as  Mr.  Grote  believes,  have  dragged  Batis  at  his  chariot- wheels  in 
conscious  imitation  of  the  treatment  of  the  body  of  Hektor  by 
Achillens.  But  the  chances  are  always  strongly  against  any  tale 
of  the  kind.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  way  in  which  stories  grow 
and  A.-ander  about,  we  need  the  strongest  contemporary  evidence  to 
make  us  believe  any  one  of  its  forms.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  class.  There  is  no  actual  impossibility  in  the 
story  of  a  father  being  set  to  shoot  an  apple  off  his  son's  head.  We 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  fact  on  sufficient  evidence. 
But  when  we  see  the  story  turning  up  in  various  forms  in  varioiLS 
places,  when  in  some  instances  it  is  evidently  a  mere  tale,  when  in 
no  instance  does  it  rest  upon  any  convincing  testimony,  we  set  it 
down  as  simply  one  of  the  stories  which  make  the  round  of  the  world. 
Another  point  must  be  mentioned,  viz.,  that,  when  we  have  two  or 
more  stories  of  this  sort,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  any  one 
of  them  is  borrowed  from  any  other.  So  to  argue  is  like  deriving 
Greek  from  Sanscrit,  or  French  from  Italian.  Those  who  told  the 
story  of  Palnatoki  coidd  not  have  heard  the  story  of  William  Tell, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  told  the  story  of  William  Tell 
had  heard  the  story  of  Palnatoki.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
both  are  portions  of  that  general  stock  of  romantic  narrative  which 
is  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

By  romantic  narratives  then,  I  understand  stories  about  historical 
persons,  which  are  neither  historical  nor  ^^.s^w^o-historical,  neither 
real  truth  nor  invention  with  a  purpose,  but  mere  plays  of  fancy, 
in  which  historical  truth  is  simply  disregarded.  In  most  of  them 
there  is  probably  a  kernel  of  truth ;  in  some  of  them  we  can  see 
what  the  kernel  of  the  truth  is ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the 
circumstances,  everything  which  gives  life  to  the  story,  is,  at  the 
best,  doubtful,  and  in  many  cases  is  clearly  fictitious.  The  story, 
at  its  best,  is  incapable  of  being  proved  to  be  true,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  quite  capable  of  being  proved  to  be  false.  Such  a  story  may  be 
laudatory  or  it  may  be  calumnious.  In  such  a  case  we  may  feel  sure 
that,  in  its  first  form,  it  was  put  forth  by  the  friends  or  by  the  enemies 
of  the  person  spoken  of ;  but  as  the  story  grows,  virtues  are  height- 
ened, vices  are  blackened,  new  good  actions  and  new  crimes  are  attri- 
buted to  the  hero,  by  the  mere  process  of  mythopoeic  growth,  without 
any  regard  to  truth,  but  without  any  intentional  departure  from  it. 
Truth  and  falsehood,  indeed,  as  I  have  before  said,  are  matters  foreign 
to  the  state  of  mind  both  of  the  teller  and  of  his  hearers.  Of  this  state 
of  mind  Mr.  Grote  gives  a  most  lucid  explanation  in  the  chapter  on 
mji;hical  narratives  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Stories  of  this 
sort,  as  long  as  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  mere  stories,  may  often  be 
told  and  heard  with  real  pleasure.  The  evil  begins  when  they  are 
mistaken  for  history,  as  they  constantly  are,  and  that  sometimes  at 
a  time  surprisingly  near  to  the  period  at  which  they  are  said  to  have 
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happened.   Our  early  English  history,  and  all  early  history,  is  ftill  of 
them.     To  show  their  true  character  is  one   of  the  highest  duties 
of  the  historian  ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  his  duties  which  runs  more 
distinctly  counter  to  popular  prejudice,  or  in  the  discharge  of  which 
the  results  of  his  labour  are  more  distasteful  to  large  classes  of  his 
readers.     With  most  people  our  early  history  is  a  mere  collection 
of  legends.     .Alfred  is  simply  the  king  who  forgot  to  turn  the  cakes, 
or,  in  another  form,  the  king  who  invented  trial  by  jury.     Eadgar  is 
the  king  who  imposed  a  tribute  of  wolves'  heads  upon  the  Welsh,  or 
the  king  who  slew  yEthelwold  and  married  his  widow.     Dunstan 
is  the  monk  who  took  the  devil  by  the  nose,  or  possibly  the  Arch- 
bishop who  caused  -3^1fgifu  to  be  put  to  a  horrible  death.     In  all 
these  cases  history  is  simply  sacrificed  to   silly  stories.     The  real 
actions  of  very  remarkable  men  are  utterly  forgotten,  because  their 
names  have  got  inseparably  attached  to  legends  which  at  best  are 
doubtful,  and  which  in  most  cases   are  demonstrably  untrue.     Yet 
many  people  cry  out  as  if  some  wrong  were  done  to  them,  as  if 
the  groimds  of  all  human  belief  were  shaken,  when  they  are  simply 
asked  to  accept  history  and  to  reject  fable,  to  see  which  statements 
rest  on  evidence  and  which  do  not,  and   to   believe  or  disbelieve 
according  as  such  a  test  requires.     People  deliberately  set  themselves 
against  the  truth ;    sometimes  because  truth  contradicts  some  pre- 
judice, sometimes  merely  to  escape  the  trouble  of  inquirJ^     But  the 
case  becomes  worse  when  the  prejudice  to  be  fought  against  takes 
the   form   of  some   provincial  or  political  point   of  honour.     For 
instance,  the  character  of  the  greatest  of  England's  later  kings  is 
blackened   in   popular   estimation   because   people  will   accept  late 
legends  and  ballads  rather  than  the  imdoubted  history  written  down 
at  the  time.     History  sets  before  us  William  Wallace  as  quidam  lairo 
joublicm,  the  savage  devastator  of  England ;  it  sets  before  us  Robert 
Bruce  as  a  traitor  in  turn  to  every  cause,  as  a  pardoned  rebel,  who  at 
last  took  to  patriotism  as  his  only  chance  to  escape  the  punishment 
of  a  treacherous  private  murder.     It  sets  before  us  the  Great  Edward 
as   simply  asserting  the  acknowledged   rights  of  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  rights  as  fully  acknowledged  by  his  Scottish  vassak 
as  by  his  English  subjects.^  It  sets  him  before  us  as  dealing  through- 
out with  a  justice  and  a  disinterestedness  to  which  his  age,  or  any 
age,  affords  few  parallels,  as  acting  throughout  in  strict  adherence 
to  law  and  right,  and,  after  repeated  provocations,  staining  his  con- 

(1)  Kothmg  could  be  more  strictly  just  than  Edward's  whole  dealing  in  the  affair  of  the 
disputed  fief.  His  singular  disinterestedness  stands  out  most  clearly  in  his  refusal  of  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  kingdom  made  by  Hastings  and  the  elder  Bruce.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  tempting  than  such  a  proposal  to  a  suzerain  whose  clear  interest  it  was  to  have 
three  weak  vassals  rather  than  one  powerful  one.  But  Edward,  as  ever,  stuck  to  his  motto 
— pactum  scrra  ;  he  scorned  all  such  considerations,  and  adjudged  the  whole  fief  to  the 
lawful  heir.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  diflfcrenco  between  an  honest  man  ia<i  • 
rascal,  let  him  compare  the  dealings  of  Edward  with  John  of  Baliol  in  the  matter  of 
Scotland  and  the  dealings  of  Philip  of  France  with  Edward  in  the  matter  of  Aqait«i*** 
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quest  with  the  smallest  amount  of  bloodshed  on  record.  But  it 
makes  a  prettier  story  to  tell  of  the  hairbreadth  scapes  of  hunted 
patriots  than  to  record  the  real  actions  of  a  wise  and  righteous 
king.  The  legend  therefore  turns  out  the  history.  Scotch  people 
make  it  a  point  of  provincial  honour  to  reject  the  truth,  and  English 
people  —  more  unpardonably  still — reject  it  simply  because  the 
legend  is  thought  to  be  prettier.  To  crown  the  whole  thing, 
novelists  not  only  substitute  the  legend  for  the  history,  but  alter 
the  historv"  itself  to  make  the  tale  more  convenient  still.  We 
bdiieve  there  is  a  Scotch  story-book  which  makes  the  Great  Edward, 
and  not  his  wretched  son,  fight  the  losing  fight  of  Bannockbum,  and 
live  dare  say  there  are  people,  both  Scotch  and  English,  who  believe 
that  it  really  was  so. 

This  is  the  sort  of  difiiculty  against  which  simple  historic  truth  has 
to  struggle.  In  many  cases  it  illustrates  the  proverb  that  there  are 
none  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.  To  those  Avho  are  accustomed 
to  look  facts  in  the  face,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  clinging  to  a 
story  as  a  truth  simply  because  the  story  is  pretty.  As  an  avowed  fable, 
as  a  mere  novel,  it  would  be  just  as  pretty  to  hear.  A  romance 
without  a  shadow  of  truth  may  bo  exquisitely  beautiful  as  a  story, 
and  the  most  severe  historian  has  no  wish  to  interfere  mth  any  one 
enjoying  his  favourite  legend  on  those  terms.  All  that  he  asks  is 
that  truth  should  never  be  tampered  with,  when  truth,  and  not 
artistic  beauty,  is  the  question  at  issue.  Belief  is  purely  a  matter  of 
evidence,  not  a  matter  of  taste  or  of  prejudice.  But  disbelief  of  a  story 
as  a  matter  of  historic  reality  is  consistent  with  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artistic  beauties  of  the  tale  which  is  pronounced  to  be  histo- 
rically false.  The  historic  mind  is  never  offended  by  either  myth  or 
romance  as  sucb,  but  only  when  people  obstinately  cling  to  them  to 
the  rejection  of  historic  truth.  Thus  the  legends  of  Alfred  are  singu- 
larly beautiful ;  the  legends  of  Dunstan  are  disgustingly  absurd. 
We  can,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  enjoy  the  one  and  despise  the  other, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  historic  truth,  we  hold  both  to  be  equally 
worthless.  The  legend  of  William  Tell  throws  a  halo  over  the 
market-place  of  Altdorf,  and  the  legend  of  Achilleus  throws  a 
halo  over  the  plains  of  Ilium,  which  can  be  as  fully  entered  into 
by  those  who  distinguish  between  histor}^  and  legend  as  by  those 
who  make  their  prejudices  the  measure  of  their  belief.  In  fact,  the 
lovers  of  legendary  lore  lose  nothing  by  accepting  the  historic 
standard.  A  new  source  of  enjoyment  is  opened  to  them,  and  the 
old  one  is  not  taken  away. 

I  will  now  take  two  well-known  legends  in  early  English  history, 
and  attempt  to  dissect  them  and  to  trace  their  several  elements  to  their 
respective  sources.  In  both  cases  we  shall  find  a  certain  nucleus  of 
truth  round  which  a  whole  tissue  of  romance  has  been  woven. 
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In  tlie  year  933  ^theling  Eadwine,  son  of  King  Eadward  the 
Elder,  and  brother  of  the  reigning  King  iEtlielstan,  was  drowned  at 
sea.     This  simple  entry  is  literally  the  whole  history  of  the  matter. 
This  is  all  that  we  find  in  the  contemporary  Chronicles,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  the  entry  to  make  us  suspect  any  sort  of  foul  play. 
We  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  similar  fate  of  a  later  -3i]theling, 
William,  the  son  of  Henry  I. ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  think 
that   the  prince  who  was  drowned  in  933  came  to  his  end  in  any 
other  way  than  the  prince  who  was  drowned  in  1120.     Among  later 
writers,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  so  often  preserves  fragments  of 
early  tradition,  records  the  drowning  of  Eadwine  as  a  misfortune 
clouding  the  otherwise  successfid  career  of  ^thelstan.  V  Adversa  per- 
cussus  fortuna,  fratrem  suum  Edwinum,  roagni  vigoris  juvenem  et  bonae 
indolis,  maris  fluctibus  flebiliter  amisit.''     Not  a  hint  is  here  given 
that  iEthelstan  had  any  hand  in  his  death,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
But  on  turning  to  another  writer  of  the  twelfth  centurj^  Simeon  of 
Durham,  we  are  amazed  to  find  a   direct   assertion   that    Eadwine 
was  dro\\'ned  by  order  of  his  brother.     "Rex  ^thelstanus  jussit 
Eadwinum  fratrem  suum  submergi  in  mare."     We  are  amazed  at 
such  a  charge  brought  up  suddenly  after  two  hundred  years  against 
one  of  our  noblest  kings,  a  prince  with  whose  whole  character  such  a 
crime  seems  specially  inconsistent.     Nothing  stands  out  more  con- 
spicuously in  the  reign  of  "  glorious  iEthelstan  "  than  the  care  which, 
himself  childless  and  probably  unmarried,  he  took  of  his  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  harmony  in  which  he  always  appears 
to  act  w4th  them.     On  the  field  of  Brunanburh  the  royal  brothers, 
^thelstan  and  Eadmund,  appear  side  by  side,  almost  like  the  Kastor 
and  Polydeukes  of  Grecian  legend.     Can  we  believe  such  a  tale  of 
such  a  man  ?     Yet  Simeon,  though  not  contemporary,  is  a  grave  and 
trustworthy  writer,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  invent 
the  calumny.     It  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  the  simple  explanation  is 
that  the  good  Simeon  for  once  nodded,  and  mistook  a  bit  of  romance 
for  a  bit  of  history.     Had  we  known  no  more  about  it  than  I  have  as 
yet   stated  we  should  have  set  down   Simeon's  entry  as  a  serious 
coimter-statement,  and,  if  we  rejected  it,  we  should  have  rejected  it 
as  pseudo'histonca/.    But  the  garrulous  pages  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  help  us  to  the  key.     Simeon  abridged,  and  in  some  sort  pmg- 
matiscd,  a  ballad  of  which  William  gives  us  the  contents  in  full.    I 
will  translate  the  tale  as  William  gives  it. 

**  When  King  Eadward  was  dead,  his  son  JElfward,  bom  of  his  lawful  wife,^ 
followed  his  father  by  a  speedy  death.  Then,  when  the  hopes  of  all  were  fixed 
upon  -^thelstan,  JEifred  alone,  a  man  of  great  insolence,  with  his  party,  resisted 
secretly  as  much  as  ho  could,  disdaining  to  be  subject  to  a  lord  whom  he  htd 

(1)  This  qualification  alludes  to  the  legend,  which  William  had  just  before  told,  which 
represents  .^thelstan  as  the  natural  son  of  Eadward  by  a  shepherd's  daughter.  Thii 
again  is  a  mere  legend,  which,  with  its  accompaniment  of  dreams  and  marrels,  dooht- 
less  made  a  very  pretty  story  in  some  ballad. 
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not  chosen  of  his  own  wilL  But  when  ho,  as  the  king  related  above, l  vra-i 
discovered,  and  had  ended  his  life,  there  were  some  who  accused  Eadwine,  the 
king's  brother,  of  treacherj' ;  a  horrid  and  foul  crime  to  disturb  brotherly  afl'ec- 
tion  by  hostile  suggestions.  Eadwine,  though  calling  on  his  brother's  faith,  l)oth 
in  person  and  by  messengers,  and  even  denying  the  charge  on  oath,  was  di'iven 
into  banishment.  The  insinuations  of  some  men  had  so  far  prevailed  over  a 
mind  occupied  by  many  cares,  that,  forgetting  the  ties  of  kindred,  ho  drove 
out  a  youth  whom  even  strangers  might  have  jutied,  and  that  with  an  unheard-of 
kind  of  cruelty,  for  he  was  compelled,  alone  with  his  armour-bearer,  to  cm- 
bark  in  a  boat,  without  oarjj  orrow(*rs,  and  moreover  rotten  with  age.  Fortune 
laboure<l  for  a  long  while  to  bring  back  the  guiltless  to  the  shore.  But  when 
at  last,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  sails  could  not  abide  the  fury  of  the  wind, 
ho,  as  a  delicate  youth  and  weary  of  life  in  such  a  case,  sought  death  by  a 
sudden  j)lunge  into  the  water.  His  armour-bearer,  with  -v^dser  mind  enduring 
to  prolong  his  life,  now  evading  the  adverse  waves,  now  rowing  with  his 
feet,  brought  the  body  of  his  master  to  land,  namely,  over  the  narrow  sea  from 
Dover  to  Witsand.  ^thelstan,  when  his  anger  had  cooled,  was  shocked  at 
the  deed  in  his  calmer  mood,  and  having  undertaken  a  seven  years'  penance, 
avenged  himself  wrathfully  on  the  accuser  of  his  brother.  He  was  the  king's 
cup-bearer,  and  had,  therefore,  opportunities  of  effectually  pressing  any  of 
his  schemes.  Therefore  once,  when  on  a  solemn  day  he  was  handing  wine 
to  the  king,  slipping  with  one  foot,  he  recovered  himself  with  the  other  ;  then, 
seizing  the  occasion,  he  uttered  a  word  fatal  to  himself,  *  So  brother  helps 
brother.*  "VNTien  the  king  heard  that,  he  commanded  the  ti*aitor  to  be  beheaded, 
oftentimes  speaking  aloud  of  the  helj>  which  ho  should  have  had  from  his  brother, 
if  he  had  lived,  and  bitterly  lamenting  his  death." 

Such  is  William  of  Malmcsburv's  tale,  on  which  he  himself  thus 
comments  : — 

"  This  story  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  although  it  seems  probable,  I  affirm 
with  the  less  conlidence,  because*  he  showed  a  wonderful  and  affectionate  care 
towards  his  other  brothers,  whom,  when  their  father  had  left  them  as  mere 
children,  ho  bn>ught  up  while  young  with  every  kindness,  and  when  grown 
up,  made  them  partners  in  his  kingdom.  Of  his  sisters,  I  have  already  said 
to  what  greatness  he  promoted  those  among  them  whom  his  father  had  left 
unmaiTicd  and  untochered." 

The  readers  of  Li>'j'  will  remember  the  story  of  the  stratagems  of 
Sextus  Tarquinius  at  Gabii,  a  tale  made  out  of  two  stories  which  are 
also  found  in  Herodotus.  The  trick  by  which  Sextus  gainfc  admission 
to  Grabii  comes  from  the  same  source  as  the  trick  by  which  Zopyros 
gains  admission  to  Babylon.  The  policy  recommended  to  Sextus  by 
his  father's  symbolical  action  is  the  same  as  the  policy  recommended 
to  Periandros  of  Corinth  by  the  like  sjTnbolical  action  of  Thrasyboulos 
of  Miletos.  Our  present  story  of  Eadwine  is  a  compound  story  of 
the  same  class.  It  is  made  up  of  several  current  tales,  which  have 
had  their  blanks  filled  up  with  the  names  of  ^thelstan,  Eadwine, 
and  the  cup-bearer,  while  any  other  names  would  have  done  just  as 
well.  A  number  of  floating  tales  have  gathered  themselves,  like 
barnacles   on   a  plank,  round   the   simple  fact   that  Eadwine  was 

(1)  Namely,  in  a  real  or  apurio us.  charter  of  ^thclstan  which  William  had  quoted  a 
little  time  before.  According  to  this  story,  iElfred  was  sent  to  Rome  to  deny  his  con- 
0]nncy  on  oath  before  the  Pope.  He  swore,  of  course  falsely,  foil  down  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  died  en  the  third  day. 
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drowned.  The  treacherous  servant  who  falsely  accuses  his  lord's  wife, 
or  son,  or  brother,  is  one  of  the  stock  characters  of  storj'^-teUers  in  all 
times  and  places.     He  is  always  found  out  and  punished  when  too  late. 

"  Likewise  he  made  the  mastor-cook 
In  boiling  lead  to  stand, 
And  made  the  simple  scullion -boy 
The  heir  of  all  his  land." 

This  was  the  ending  of  a  nurserj'-tale^  which  dehghted  and  horri- 
fied my  own  childhood,  and  the  master-cook  and  ^thelstan's  cup- 
bearer are  only  difierent  forms  of  a  single  legendary  sinner.  But 
we  may  get  more  into  detail  than  this.  Stories  of  people  exposed  in 
boats  and  being  carried  safely  to  some  shore  or  other  are  exceedingly 
common.  To  speak  of  no  others,  one  is  introduced  into  legendary 
English  history  in  the  century  before  ^Ethelstan.  Lothebrok,  a 
Dane  of  royal  descent,  is  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coast  of  East 
Anglia  with  only  his  hawk  on  his  wrist.  Ho  is  there  murdered  by 
Biorn,  the  himtsman  of  Saint  Eadmimd,  King  of  the  East  Angles. 
Eadmund  exposes  the  murderer  in  an  open  boat  like  his  victim.  Biorn 
is  carried  to  Denmark,  as  Lothebrok  was  to  England,  and  there,  of 
course  telling  the  story  his  own  way,  he  excites  the  sons  of  Lothebrok 
to  vengeance  against  his  own  master.  He  thus  leads  to  the  Danish 
conquest  of  East  Anglia,  and  to  the  martyrdom  of  Eadmund.  It 
required  a  little  invention  to  piece  this  story  on  to  the  fact  that 
Eadwine  was  drowned ;  but  this  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  armour-bearer.  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  comes  over 
again  in  the  Norman  legend  of  Earl  Godwine,  which  also  contains 
details  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  death  of  JElfred.  I  ^\lD 
translate  the  tale  as  it  is  told  in  its  fulness  by  Roger  of  Wendover 
or  those  whom  he  copied : — 

**  In  the  ycai'  of  grace  1054,  Eadward,  king  of  the  English,  kept  the  FaBchal 
festival  at  Winchester,  where,  as  the  said  king  was  sitting  at  the  table,  tf 
his  cup-bearer  was  carrj-ing  to  the  table  a  royal  beaker  full  of  wine,  he  struck 
one  foot  against  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  recovering  himself  with  the  other 
foot,  he  escaped  falling.  When  Earl  Godwine  saw  this,  as  he  was  sitting  accord- 
ing to  custom  by  the  king  at  dinner,  he  said,  *  This  brother  brought  help  to 
his  brother.'  On  this  the  king  ironically  answered  him,  *  My  brothormi^ 
now  help  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  treacherj'  of  Godwine.'  Then  GcKlwine, 
who  had  betrayed  the  king's  brother,  being  much  distressed  at  the  king's 
ansT^'tjr,  replied,  *  I  know,  O  King,'  said  ho,  *  I  know  that  you  suspect  me  of 
the  death  of  your  brother  Alfred ;  but  may  God,  who  is  true  and  righteous, 
not  let  this  morsel  of  bread  which  I  hold  pass  my  throat  without  choking  me, 
if  your  brother  ever  uudoi-^'cnt  death  or  hurt  of  his  body  through  me  or  by 
my  device.'  When  ho  had  said  this,  the  king  blessed  the  morsel,  whiA 
Godwine  put  in  his  mouth,  and,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  was  choked  and  died- 
Whcn  the  king  saw  him  dead  and  pale,  '  Drag  out,'  said  he,  *  this  dog,  and 
hxuy  him  in  the  highway,  for  he  is  unworthy  to  have  Christian  burial.'  "When 
his  sons,  who  were  present,  saw  that,  they  dragged  out  their  father  from  the 
table,  and  buried  him  in  the  old  minstor  of  that  city,  the  king  knowing 
nothing  at  all  about  it." 

(1)  It  may  be  found  in  Percy's  EeHquee. 
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Now  the  whole  Norman  account  of  Godwine  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  growth  of  legend,  the  particular  course  taken  by 
invention  being  in  this  case  dictated  by  political  enmity.  This  whole 
romance  of  the  death  of  Godwine,  which  William  of  Malmesburj^ 
gives  in  an  intermediate  shape,  has  gathered  round  the  simple  fact 
that  the  earl  fell  down  in  a  fit  while  at  dinner  with  the  king  and 
died  four  days  after.  But  I  am  now  concerned  with  it  only  as 
showing  that  the  story  of  "  brother  helps  brother "  ^vas  a  current 
one,  ready  to  be  fitted  into  any  place  which  it  would  at  all  suit. 
Roger,  who  gives  it  in  the  legend  of  Godwine,  does  not  bring  it  into 
the  legend  of  iEthelstan,  and  William,  who  gives  it  in  the  legend  of 
-3ilthelstan,  does  not  give  it  in  the  legend  of  Godwane.  The  seven 
years'  penance  of  ^thelstan  again  seems  borrowed  from  the  seven 
years'  penance  said,  with  better  likelihood  of  truth,  to  have  been 
imposed  by  Dunstan  on  Eadgar  for  the  seduction  of  Wulfthrj^th. 

We  thus  see  what  the  elements  of  romance  really  are  which  have 
gathered  round  a  very  simple  historical  fact.  I  may  add  that  chro- 
nology alone  upsets  the  legend.  The  legend  connects  Eadwine's 
death  with  an  opposition  to  JEthelstan's  election  to  the  crown.  But 
-ffithelstan  was  chosen  king  in  925,  while  Eadwinc  was  not  drowned 
till  933.  A  seven  years'  penance,  again,  dating  from  this  last  year, 
iivoidd  reach  to  the  end  of  iEthelstan's  reign,  and  woidd  take  in  his 
most  important  actions. 

For  my  own  part  I  hold,  not  only  that  the  details  of  the  exposure 
of  Eadwine  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  cup-bearer  arc  altogether 
unhistorical,  which  I  suppose  few  people  will  deny,  but  that  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  to  connect  iEthelstan  in  any  way  with  the  death  of 
his  brother.  But  if  any  one  chooses  to  accept  the  statement  of  Simeon 
as  historical,  all  that  I  have  said  will  equally  apply.  The  legendary 
details  will  have  grown  in  exactly  the  same  way  roimd  an  historical 
kernel,  just  like  the  legendary  details  of  the  death  of  Godwine. 

The  second  story  which  I  have  chosen  as  an  illustration  of  the 
romantic  element  in  what  passes  for  our  early  history  is  one  which  I 
imagine  to  be  more  commonly  known  than  that  of  the  death  of 
Ead^^ne,  namely,  the  legend  of  Eadgar  and  his  wife  j^^lfthryth, 
commonly  Latinised  into  Elfrida.  This  I  cannot  do  better  than 
introduce  with  the  comments  made  on  it  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  the 
preface  to  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

*** History,'  says  Humo,  with  tho  utmost  gravity,  'has  preserved  some 
instances  of  Edgar's  amours,  from  -which,  as  from  a  specimen,  wo  may  form 
a  conjecture  of  the  rest.'  He  then  tells  verj'  agreeably  the  stories  of  ElHoda 
and  jfilfrida ;  two  stories  which  have  a  most  suspicious  air  of  romance,  and 
which  greatly  resemble,  in  thcii-  general  character,  some  of  the  legends  of  early 
Kome.  Ho  cites,  as  his  authority  for  these  two  tales,  tho  chronicle  of  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  in  tho  time  of  King  Stephen.  The  gi-cat  majority  of 
revellers  suppose  that  the  device  by  which  Elfleda  was  substituted  for  her  young 
mistress,  the  artifice  by  which  Athelwold  obtained  the  hand  of  Elfrida,  tho 
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detection  of  that  artifice,  tlie  hunting  party,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  amorous 
king,  are  things  about  which  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  about  the  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  slitting  of  Sir  John  Coventry's  nose.  But  when  we  turn 
to  William  of  Malmesburj',  we  find  that  Hume,  in  his  eagerness  to  relate  these 
l>leasant  fables,  has  overlooked  one  very  important  circumstance.  William 
does  indeed  tell  both  the  stories ;  but  he  gives  distinct  notice  that  he  does 
not  warrant  their  truth,  and  that  they  rest  on  no  better  authority  than  that 
of  ballads.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  these  two  well-known  tales  have 
been  handed  down.  They  originally  appeared  in  a  poetical  form.  They 
found  their  way  from  ballads  into  an  old  chi'onicle.  The  ballads  perished  : 
the  chronicle  remained.  A  great  historian,  some  centuries  after  the  ballads 
had  been  altogether  forgotten,  consulted  the  chronicle.  Ho  was  struck  by  the 
lively  colouring  of  these  ancient  fictions  ;  ho  transferred  them  to  his  pages : 
and  thus  we  find  inserted,  as  unquestionable  facts,  in  a  narrative  which  is  likely 
to  last  as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  the  inventions  of  some  minstrel  whoee 
works  were  probably  never  committed  to  writing,  whose  name  is  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  whoso  dialect  has  become  obsolete." 

A  professed  student  of  early  English  history  may  be  a  little  amused 
at  finding  the  work  of  William  of  Malmesbury  called  a  "  chronicle," 
and  at  finding  David  Hume  spoken  of  as  "  a  great  historian."  Low 
as  I  rate  the  confused  and  rambling  narrative  of  William,  he  at  least 
stands  out  here  in  honourable  contrast  to  Hume.  The  monk  of 
Malmesbury  had  some  notion  of  the  dificrence  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  between  history  and  legend;  the  Scotch  philosopher,  it 
seems,  had  absolutely  none.  But  the  process  by  which  legend  gets 
transmuted  into  apparent  history  could  not  have  been  better  described 
than  it  is  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  he  could  not  have  found  better 
instances  to  illustrate  his  position.  But  it  is  needful  to  go  a  little 
further  into  the  matter  than  Lord  Macaulay  has  done.  The  story,  as 
told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  is  not  the  only  form  of  the  legend, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  oldest  form.  It  bears  signs  of  being 
improved  from  another  still  extant  version.  It  is  improved  at  once 
by  the  doing  away  of  one  or  two  manifest  contradictions,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  one  or  two  incidents  which  are  not  found  in  the  earlier 
version ;  and  which,  if  they  increase  the  criminal  horrors  of  the  story, 
certainly  add  to  its  poetical  efiect.  But  let  us  first  see  what  the 
history  is.   In  the  English  Chronicles  we  read,  imder  the  year  965' — 

*'  This  year  Eadgar  King  took  JElfthryth  to  him  to  Queen.  She  was  Ordgar 
Ealdorman's  daughter." 

Florence  of  Worcester,  the  best  of  our  Latin  writers,  the  discreet 
and  careful  translator  and  harmonist  of  the  English  Chronicles,  telk 
us  one  more  circumstance  about  ^Ifthryth.  She  was  the  widow  of 
^thelwold,  Ealdorman  of  the  East  Angles. 

**  Rex  Anglorum  pacificus  Eadgarus  Ordgari  Ducis  Donmanise  filiam,  ^' 
thrytham  nomine,  post  mortem  viri  sui  ^thelwoldi,  gloriosi  Ducis  Orientabiun 
Anglorum,  in  matrimonium  accepit." 


(1)  Florence  makes  it  964.   This  difference  of  a  year,  owing  to  imperfect  calculatioD* 
ifl  very  common. 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  so  often  preserves  older  traditions,  is 
silent. 

Thus  far,  and  it  is  as  far  as  certain  history  goes,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  crime  or  scandal  thrown  upon  the  matter.  The 
king,  himself  a  widower,  marries  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  chief 
nobles,  the  widow  of  another.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  character 
of  neither  husband  nor  wife  was  altogether  spotless.  Eadgar,  the 
lover  of  the  nun^  Wulfthryth,  was  not  absolutely  perfect  in  his  rela- 
tions with  women,  and  ^Ifthryth  afterwards  incurred  a  suspicion, 
unioimting  almost  to  certainty,  of  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  her 
stepson  Eadward.^  But,  as  far  as  their  marriage  goes,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  in  the  recorded  history  to  make  us  look  on  the  trans- 
action as  being  otherwise  than  regular  and  honourable.  Yet  the 
mere  fact  of  scandalous  stories  arising,  if  it  does  not  exactly  prove 
anything,  at  least  awakens  our  suspicions.  And,  in  this  case,  there 
is  something  like  internal  evidence  for  some  small  part  of  the  legend. 
Lot  us,  then,  examine  its  different  versions  in  detail,  beginning  with 
the  familiar  story  as  told  by  William  of  Malmcsbury. 

Eadgar,  according  to  this  legend,  hears  of  the  beauty  of  Ordgar's 
daughter,  and  thinks  of  marrying  her.  But  he  first  sends  his  confi- 
dential favourite  iEthelwold  to  see  whether  report  spoke  truly  of 
her,  -Sthelwold  goes  to  her  father's  house,  falls  in  love  himself,  and 
marries  her,  persuading  the  king  that  she  is  unworthy  of  a  royal 
alliance.  After  a  while  Eadgar  hears  of  the  deception,  and  proposes 
a  visit  to  -^thelwold.  -<Ethelwold,  in  his  alarm,  tells  his  w^ife  how 
he  obtained  her,  and  begs  her  to  disguise  her  beauty  from  the  king. 
Instead  of  so  doing,  she  adorns  herself  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 
[Eadgar  becomes  enamoured,  and  kills  ^thelwold  at  a  hunting-party. 
Ho  turns  round  to  ^thelwold's  natural  son,  who  was  present,  and 
asks  how  he  liked  such  a  quarrj\  The  youth  answers  that  what- 
ever pleased  the  king  pleased  him.  Eadgar  takes  him  into  his  special 
favour,  and  marries  the  widow  ^Ifthryth. 

But  the  story,  as  told  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar  and  in  the  chronicle 
known  as  that  of  Bromton,  is  widely  different.  It  is  not  only  told 
with  much  greater  detail,  but  it  contradicts  the  other  version  in  some 
of  the  essential  parts  of  the  story.  Down  to  the  marriage  of  il^^thel- 
wold  and  -^Ifthryth  there  is  no  substantial  difference.  But  at  that 
point  the  stories  part  company.     Eadgar's  visit  to  iEthelwold  does 

(1)  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  Wulfthryth  was  a  professed  nun,  but  at  any  rate 
the  sanctity  of  the  cloister  was  invaded. 

(2)  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him.  When  JElfthryth's  character  was  damaged 
in  one  way,  it  was  easy  to  make  stories  to  her  discredit  in  other  ways.  There  is  a  wild 
fable  in  the  Ilistoria  Eliensia^  about  her  and  Brihtnoth,  Abbot  of  Ely,  in  which  she  is  first 
described  as  a  witch,  and  then  made  to  play  the  part  of  Zulcikha  to  the  Abbot's  Jost  ph. 
Of  course  such  changes  are  made  as  were  needed  to  adapt  the  story  to  the  case  of  a  widow 
-—for  the  tale  is  placed  after  the  death  of  Eadgar — instead  of  that  of  a  married  woman. 
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not  take  place  till  after  -^Iftliryth  has  borne  a  son,  whom  the  king 
holds  at  the  font,  and  to  whom  he  gives  his  own  name,  but  without 
having  seen  his  mother,  ^thelwold  purposely  asks  the  king  to 
become  godfather  to  the  child,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  contract 
a  spiritual  affinity  with  the  mother.  iEthelwold  is  thus  put  more  at 
his  ease  as  to  any  possible  designs  on  the  part  of  the  king  either  on 
the  virtue  of  -^Ifthryth  or  on  his  own  life.  Then  comes  the  story  of 
the  visit,  essentially  the  same  as  in  William,  only  told,  by  Bromton 
at  least,  with  much  greater  detail,  and  with  a  fervid  description  of 
the  growth  of  Eadgar's  passion.  Eadgar  then  considers  how  he 
may  get  rid  of  -ZEthelwold  by  craft.  He  holds  a  meeting  of  hii 
**  parliament "  at  Salisbury,  and,  as  the  Danes  had  lately  invaded 
Yorkshire,  it  is  determined  to  send  ^thelwold  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  He  is  met  on  the  road  in  Werwell  Forest  by  anned  men — 
whether  sent  by  Eadgar  or  not,  neither  GeoflFrey  nor  Bromton  ventures 
to  decide — ^who  kill  him.  Eadgar  marries  the  widow,  contrary  to 
the  canon  law,  which  forbade  marriage  with  the  parent  of  a  godchild. 
For  this  he  is  rebuked  by  Saint  Dunstan,  who  pronounces  the  marriage 
to  be  mere  adultery,  and  requires  Eadgar  to  separate  from  his  wife. 
So  great,  however,  is  his  love  for  her,  that  he  can  never  bring  him- 
self to  do  so. 

Let  us  compare  these   two   stories.     The  latter,  I   may  remark, 
though  improbable,  is  just  possible,  and  I  suspect  that  it  contains  one 
little  germ  of  truth  which  explains  how  the  whole  story  arose.     The 
main  improbability  lies  in  the  utter  misconception  of  ^thelwoU'fl 
position,  which,  however,  would  not  necessarily  involve  the  falsehood 
of  the  rest  of  the  storv.      -SIthelwold  was  the  son  of  -^thelstan,  the 
reigning  Ealdorman  of  the  East  Angles,  and  was  associated  with 
liis  father  in    that   dignity,   one   short   only  of    royalty.      In  the 
story  he  is  represented  as  a  needy  adventurer,  glad  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  Ordgar,  and  when  married,  he  lives  in  Devon- 
shire, with  or  near  his  father-in-law.^     The  deception  and  the  visit 
are  of  course  just  possible,  though  we  may  safely  set  them  aside  as 
mere  romance.     But  the  birth  of  the  child  to  whom  the  king  is  god- 
father, the  essential  point  of  difference  between  this  version  and  the 
other,  is  much  more  likely  to  contain  a  germ  of  truth.     That  the 
marriage  of  Eadgar  and  -^Ifthrj^th  was  in  some  way  uncanonical,  and 
brought  husband  and  wife  under  Dunstan's  rebuke,  is  perfectly  pro- 
bable, and  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  which  a  mere  minstrel  would 
invent.     On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  thought  that  we  have  here 

( 1 )  Neither  Geoffrey  Gaimar  nor  William  of  Malmcsbuiy  makes  any  alliuioii  to  <^Ethd- 
wold  being  Ealdorman  of  the  East- Angles.  Bromton  makes  him  both  the  king's  secretary 
and  Ealdorman  of  the  East- Angles,  and  makes  him  talk  of  himsolf  as  a  poor  man  ^ 
whom  a  rich  marriage  was  desirable.  Of  course  the  original  legend  knew  nothing  of  hii 
dignity,  but  Bromton  put  in  the  title  of  Ealdorman  without  thit^lHwg  of  the  cont 
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some  confusion  between  ^Ifthryth  and  Wiilfthrytli,  and  that  the 
legend  maker  was  thinking  of  the  penance  imposed  on  Eadgar  by 
Dunstan  for  the  sacrilegious  abduction  of  a  consecrated  virgin.  But 
I  think  we  shtJl  find  that  in  this  breach  of  canonical  rule  we  have  the 
real  germ  of  truth  in  the  storJ^  The  way  in  w^hich  the  tale  goes  on 
is  very  remarkable.  The  narrator  clearly  has  the  story  of  David  and 
Uriah  in  his  head,  and  to  malce  the  parallel  complete,  he  ought  to  kill 
-Slthelwold  by  the  sword  of  the  Danes.  But  he  stops  short  in  a  most 
lame  and  impotent  way,  killing  him  on  the  road  to  his  new  govern- 
ment, and  not  venturing  to  say  whether  those  who  killed  him  were 
the  king's  agents  or  not.  It  strikes  me  that  a  piece  of  genuine 
history  or  tradition  stood  in  the  way  of  the  original  romancer.  Let 
us  suppose  that  iEthelwold  really  was  murdered  by  some  unknown 
persons,  and  that  Eadgar  married  the  w^dow  in  breach  of  some 
canonical  restriction,^  and  we  have  the  germ  round  which  the  whole 
story  grew.  By  a  supposition  of  this  kind  we  get  at  the  origin  of 
the  legend,  which  otherwise  is  puzzling.  If  there  were  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  marriage,  whence  all  this  talk  about  it  ?  If 
-^thelwold  died  a  violent  death,  and  if  the  marriage  was  imcanonical, 
though  there  would  bo  no  proof  at  all  of  any  criminality  on  the 
part  of  Eadgar  and  iElfthryth  beyond  the  mere  breach  of  the  canon 
law,  there  would  be  quite  enough  to  set  slanderous  tongues  on 
imagining  moral  aggravations  of  their  foiiaial  ofience. 

If  so,  we  have,  jiLst  as  in  the  case  of  Eadwine,  a  germ  of  truth 
roimd  which  a  certain  portion  of  fabulous  matter  has  gathered.  It 
is  almost  necessary  to  suppose  something  of  the  kind  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  legend  at  all.  In  the  case  of  Eadwine,  the 
manner  of  his  death,  as  recorded  in  the  Chronicles,  suggested  the 
tale  of  his  exposure ;  but  in  the  simple  record  of  the  marriage  of 
Eadgar  and  iElfthryth,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  any  one  feature 
of  the  tale.  I  think,  then,  that  we  may  assume  a  violent  death  of 
^thelwold,  and  an  imcanonical  remarriage  of  his  widow,  as  almost 
certain.  To  this  germ  of  truth  the  first  romantic  narrative  added 
the  storj'  of  the  decejition  of  Eadgar  by  ^Ethelwold,  and  the  visit  of 
the  king  to  ^^Ifthryth.  The  next  stage  took  a  much  greater  liberty 
with  the  facts.  The  stor}^  now  probably  got  into  other  hands.  The 
tale  in  Bromton  has  an  ecclesiastical  tone  about  it :  it  turns  on  a 
breach  of  canonical  rule,  and  one  object  of  it  is  to  set  forth  the  holy 
courage  of  Dunstan  in  rebidving  a  royal  offender.  As  a  mere  storj', 
it  is  but  a  lame  one ;  iEthelwold  is  kiUed  somehow,  but  the  tale- 

(1)  It  would  bo  simpler  and  more  natural  to  suppose  a  marriage  entered  into  with  in- 
decent haste  after  the  death  of  the  first  husband.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
two  or  three  years  passed  between  the  death  of  -.Ethelwold  and  the  maniagc  of  his 
widow.  Up  to  962  JEthelwold  signs  chai-ters  in  company  with  his  father  ^EthoLstan  ;  in 
that  year  he  eeases  to  do  so,  and  his  brother  -I'Ethclwino  takes  his  place.  It  is  therefore 
almost  certain  that  iEthelwold  died  in  962. 
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teller  does  not  know  exactly  how :  he  suspects  the  king,  but  he  does 
not  venture  directly  to  accuse  him.     This  is  a  state  of  mind  which  in 
an  historian  is  often  highly  praiseworthy,  but  it  is  not  one  suited  to 
produce  any  very  eflFective  romantic  narrative.     The  tale  now  fell  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  did  not  care  about  the  credit  of  Saint 
Dunstan,  and  who  was  not  thinking  of  David  and  Uriah.     It  mani- 
festly was  far  more  cflfcctive  to  make  Eadgar  kill  -35thelwold  with 
his  own  hand.     There  are  many  stories  of  people  being  killed  at 
hunting-parties,  and,  indeed,  a  hunting-party  is  brought  in  among 
the  details  given  by  Bromton,  though  nobody  is  killed  at  it.     The 
miurder  at  the  hunting-party  was  thus  suggested.     But  this  was  not 
all.      The  story  of  Kambyses   and   Prexaspes  in  Herodotus  stood 
ready  to  be  worked  in.      I  do  not  mean  either  that  the   English 
minstrel  had   read  Herodotus,  or  that  he    knew    anything  about 
Prexaspes  from  any  other  source.     I  only  mean  that  a  tale,  forming 
part  of  "the  conmion  fund  of  romantic  tales,  which  the  informants  of 
Herodotus  had  ages  before  shaped  into  one  form,  was  now  shaped 
into  one  slightly  different.     In  Herodotus  the  tyrant  shoots  the  son, 
and  calls  on  the  father  to  admire  his  archery.     In  the  legend  of 
Eadgar,  father  and  son  necessarily  change  places.     Now  that  the 
tale  had  reached  the  dignity  of  an  unmistakable  murder,  the  mere 
breach  of  canonical  order  was  left  out,  or  became  quite  secondary. 
But  the  new  version  borrowed  one  important  feature  from  the  old. 
The  son  of  ^thelwold,  whom  Eadgar  afterwards  loved  so  dearly, 
was  surely,  in  the  first  form  of  this  second  version,  the  young  Eadgar, 
the  son  of  JElfthryth,  the  king's  own  godson  and  stepson.     Lastly, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  or  those  whom  he  immediately  followed,  saw 
the  absurdity  of  bringing  in  a  son  of  -cElfthryth's  of  an  age  to  speak 
and  act.     They  therefore  made  the  youth,  not  a  son  of  JClfthryth, 
but  a  bastard  of  ^thelwold  by  some  unknown  mother.     The  story 
of  the  birth  of  young  Eadgar,  and  of  the  spiritual  affinity  between 
his  mother  and  the  king,  was  now  simply  in  the  way,  and,  not  being 
very  capable  of  poetical  treatment,  it  was  left  out  altogether.    In 
short,  while  the  first  version  of  the  legend  still  retains  a  certain  kernel 
of  truth,  the  second  is  simply  fabulous  throughout.     New  imaginary 
incidents  have  been  introduced,  and  the  little  truth  which  remained 
has  been  turned  out  to  make  way  for  them. 

One  or  two  features  may  be  noticed  in  both  versions  which  illustrate 
the  feelings  of  the  time,  or  possibly  point  to  a  traditional  conception 
of  the  personal  character  of  Eadgar.  ^Ethclwold's  delight  in  his 
fancied  security  when  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  the  bar  of  spiritual 
affinity  between  the  king  and  his  wife,  points  to  an  age,  or  to  a 
character,  which  looked  on  the  breach  of  a  j^etty  canonical  restriction 
as  a  greater  crime  than  adultery  or  murder.  Till  that  point  is 
secured,  he  feels  no  security  that  Eadgar  will  not  seduce  his  wife,  or 
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murder  liiin  for  her  sake.  But  lie  thinks  that  he  will  most  likely 
have  a  scruple  about  either  seducing  or  marrying  the  mother  of  his 
godson.  On  the  other  hand,  in  neither  version  does  Eadgar,  enamoured 
as  he  is — and  Bromton's  version  helps  us  to  all  the  details  of  an  extra  va- 
gant  passion — make  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  virtue  of  jSIlfthryth 
while  she  is  the  wife  of  -^Ethelwold.  His  first  thought  seems  to  be, 
not  to  make  ^Ifthryth  his  mistress,  but  to  get  rid  of  ^thelwold  and 
marry  his  widow.  Eadgar  is,  in  short,  set  before  us  as  a  character 
something  like  Henry  VIII.,  as  one  who  feels  more  scruple  at 
adultery  than  ho  feels  at  murder,  and  who  is  expected  to  feel  more 
scruple  at  an  uncanonical  marriage  than  he  feels  at  adultery.  That  is 
to  say,  a  breach  of  Divine  law  is  more  serious  in  his  eyes  than  a  breach 
of  natural  justice,  and  a  breach  of  human  law  is  more  serious  than  a 
breach  of  Divine  law.  We  have  no  reason  to  say  that  such  was  the  real 
character  of  Eadgar,  but  it  was  a  very  natural  caricature  for  enemies 
to  draw  of  a  prince  who  was  so  zealous  in  enforcing  the  observ- 
ance of  canonical  restrictions.  It  would  have  been  a  great  triumph 
to  represent  the  great  champion  of  clerical  celibacy  as  a  murderer 
and  adulterer,  after  the  pattern  of  David.  But  it  was  a  still  greater 
triumph  to  describe  him,  either  in  fiction  or  in  real  history,  as  him- 
self breaking  a  canonical  restriction  of  the  same  class  as  that  which 
he  was  foremost  in  imposing  on  others. 

Such  are  the  two  legends  which  I  have  chosen  out  of  many  others 
to  illustrate  the  nature,  origin,  and  growth  of  romantic  fiction.  Each 
of  them  has  its  special  value  for  my  purpose.  In  the  story  of 
Eadwine  we  see  how  the  fiction  was  suggested  by  the  real  history 
as  we  find  it  recorded.  In  the  story  of  jElfthryth,  we  see  how  the 
germ  of  truth,  which  the  recorded  history  has  omitted  to  preserve, 
is  to  be  found  by  internal  evidence  in  the  details  of  the  legend  itself. 
The  story  of  -cElfthryth  also,  being  happily  preserved  in  two  quite 
distinct  versions,  helps  us  to  trace  out  in  a  more  distinct  way  how  tales 
of  this  sort  grew,  how  each  stage  brought  in  fresh  imaginary  details, 
and  still  further  concealed  the  truth  which  lay  at  the  kernel.  It  is 
also  a  good  illustration  of  the  great  law  of  testing  two  contradictory 
stories.  If,  supposing  A  to  be  true,  we  can  accoimt  for  the  origin  of 
B,  while,  supposing  B  to  be  true,  we  cannot  accoimt  for  the  origin 
of  A,  we  have  found  an  argument  almost  approaching  to  certainty 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  A.  This  rule  applies  equally  to  real  and 
to  fictitious  narratives.  ^Vhen  it  is  applied  to  two  statements,  each 
claiming  to  be  historical,  it  determines  A  to  be  the  true  account,  and 
B  to  be  pseudo-hiBtoncixl.  When  it  is  applied  to  two  romantic  state- 
ments, it  does  not  indeed  prove  that  A  is  historically  true,  but  it 
proves  that  it  possesses  a  kind  of  relative  truth.  It  shows  that  it  is 
an  older  form  of  the  fiction  than  B,  and  one  therefore  likely  to  depart 
less  widely  from  historical  truth. 

One  small  matter  of  detail  may  still  be  mentioned.  There  is  a  confu* 

VOL.  IV.  u  u 
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sion  in  tlie  geography  of  both  versions  of  the  tale  of  -Sllfthryth.  Ghumar 
mentions  no  place  for  the  murder  of  iEthelwold,  just  as  he  does  not  give 
him  the  title  of  Ealdorman.  He  is  killed  on  his  way  to  York,  and  that 
is  all.  Bromton  makes  him  set  out  from  Salisbury  to  York  and  get  killed, 
seemingly  after  one  or  two  days'  journey,  in  Werwell  Forest.  ("Versus 
custodiam  illam  [Eboraci]  se  disponens,  et  per  dietas  suas  incedens,  in 
foresta  de  Werwelle,"  &e.)  Now,  as  Werwell  is  in  Hampshire,  it 
could  not  be  a  day  or  two's  journey  on  the  road  from  Salisbury  to 
York.  The  printed  text  of  William  of  Malmesbury  has  simply 
"  Werewelle ;"  but  some  of  his  manuscripts  read,  **  Werewelle,  quae 
vocatur  Harewode."  Now,  Harewood  forest  in  Yorkshire  is  certainly 
not  the  same  as  Werwell  in  Hampshire.  There  were  doubtless  two 
stories.  Those  who  made  iEthelwold  be  killed  by  unknown  persons 
on  the  road  to  York,  if  they  named  any  place,  named  Harewood ; 
those  who  made  Eadgar  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  named  Werwell 
as  the  scene  of  the  murder.  Gaimar  and  the  printed  text  of  WiUiam 
are  both  consistent.  But  Bromton  and  some  of  William's  transcriben 
confound  the  two  accounts.  Bromton  (so  to  call  him),- though  he 
chose  to  adhere  to  Gaimar's  version,  wrote  later  than  William ;  and 
both  in  this,  and  in  his  awkward  and  contradictory  description  of 
JEthelwold,  he  has  brought  in  details  from  the  other  version  which 
are  inconsistent  ^vith  the  story  which  in  the  main  he  preferred. 

Having  thus,  as  I  hope,  done  enough  to  set  forth  and  illustrate  the 
nature  of  what  I  call  the  romantic  element  in  our  early  history,  I  will 
now  argue  backward  from  the  better  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
endeavour  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  what  I  distinguish  from  it  as  the 
mythical  element.  In  a  mythical  narrative,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  elements  of  truth 
which  we  find  in  the  romantic  narrative,  though  we  are  not  able  to 
test  the  mythical  narratives  in  the  same  convincing  way.  A  mythical 
narrative,  as  I  hold,  stands  to  genuine  tradition  in  the  same  relation 
in  which  a  romantic  narrative  stands  to  recorded  history.  If  out  of 
such  a  mythical  narrative  we  succeed  in  disentangling  the  element  of 
genuine  tradition,  we  reach  something  which  I  hold  to  be  essentially 
of  the  same  nature  as  recorded  history,  though  infinitely  inferior  in 
degree. 

By  mythical  stories,  then,  as  distinguished  from  romantic  stories,  I 
understand  tales  in  which,  as  placed  before  the  beginnings  of  reconled 
liistory,  we  cannot  fix  the  respective  amounts  of  truth  and  falsehood 
from  direct  evidence.  In  examining  such  stories  as  those  with  which 
wc  have  just  been  dealing,  we  arc  in  a  position  to  affirm  some  facts 
and  to  deny  others,  with  as  full  confidence  as  we  can  affirm  and  deny 
anything  which  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  our  own  personal 
knowledge.  Much  may  be  left  doubtful,  which  we  do  not  venture 
positively  either  to  assert  or  to  deny  ;  but  the  state  of  historical  cer- 
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tainty,  the  possibility  of  confident  assertion  and  confident  denial,  is 
matter  of  constant  occurrence.     That  Eadgar  married  ^thelwold's 
widow,  we  may  positively  assert ;  that  Eadgar  slew  JEthelwold  with 
his  own  hand,  we  may  positively  deny.     That  ^Ethelwold  met  with 
a  violent  death,  that  Eadgar  was  godfather  to  a  son  of  ^thelwold  by 
^Ifthryth,  are  assertions  which  are  highly  probable,  all  but  certain, 
but  still  assertions  which  we  do  not  make  with  perfect  confidence.    We 
know  the  value  of  the  evidence,  internal  and  external,  for  every  part  of 
the  story.     When  we  come  to  a  mythical  tale,  a  tale  whose  scene  is 
laid  in  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  recorded  history,  we  cannot  test 
its  component  elements  in  the  same  way.    On  the  mere  strength  of  the 
tale  itself  we  may  often  positively  deny,  but  we  can  never  positively 
affirm.     The  furthest  point  that  we  can  reach  is  that  the  internal 
evidence  for  some  statements  renders  them  highly  probable  ;  but  we 
cannot  get  beyond  such  probability,  unless  the  mythical  statement  is 
confirmed  by  external  evidence  of  some  sort  or  other.    For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  external  evidence  is  often  to  be  had,  even  for  times 
before  written  history.     I  mean  evidence   of  the  antiquarian  class 
in  its  various  fonns,  buildings,  barrows,  sepulchral  remains,  philo- 
logical evidence  derived  from  language  and  local  nomenclature.     All 
this  is  just  as  much  direct  evidence  as  the  statements  of  chronicles 
and  charters,^  and,  compared  with  that  class  of  evidence,  it  has  some 
advantages  and  some  disadvantages.     Written  evidence  may,  after 
all,  not  be  trustworthy  ;  the  author  may  have  been  misinformed,  or 
he  may  have  wilfully  perverted  the  truth  ;  or,  again,  he  may  be  both 
honest  and  well-informed,  but  we  may  misinterpret  his  testimony.    In 
the  case  of  antiquarian  evidence,  this  latter  source  of  error  is  greatly 
increased,  while  the  former  one  is  absolutely  removed.     We  are  more 
liable  to  misunderstand  the  evidence  supplied  by  a  sepulchral  barrow 
than  we  are  to  misunderstand  the  evidence  supplied  by  a  written 
document ;  but  then  the  written  document  may  err  or  may  lie,  the 
sepulchral  barrow  can  neither  err  nor  lie.   In  inquiries  of  this  kind  we 
must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  our  own  misinterpretations, 
but  we  need  stand  in  no  fear  of  error  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
our  informants.    Or,  again,  what  is  an  age  of  recorded  history  for  one 
nation,  is  an  age  before  recorded  history  for  another ;  so  that  casual 
allusions  in  winters  of  other  nations  may  also  be  taken  as  conclusive 
external  evidence.     The  two  or  three  references  in  Greek  writers  to 
the  mythical  period  of  Roman  history,  the  two  or  three  references  in 
Byzantine  writers  to  the  mythical  period  of  English  history,  so  far 
as  they  fall  in  with  the  mythical  tales,  form  corroborative  evidence 
for  those  tales.     But  without  such  corroborative  evidence  of  one  or 
other  of  these  kinds,  no  statement  during  mythical  times  can  get 

(1)  Coins  and  inscriptions,  of  course,  are  strictly  \iTitten  documents,  differing  from 
'  chronicles  and  charters  only  inj  their  material.      In  fact,  they  go  some  way  to  combi(L« 
the  advantages  of  both  species  of  evidence. 
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beyond  probability.  The  distinct,  probable,  and  uncontradicted  state- 
ment of  a  contemporary  chronicle  we  accept  as  certain  truth  ;  but  a 
statement,  however  distinct,  probable,  and  uncontradicted,  relating  to 
times  before  recorded  history,  we  do  not  accept  as  more  than  probable 
unless  it  be  confirmed  by  some  evidence  of  another  kind. 

The  point,  then,  at  which  I  part  company  with  Mr.  Grote  is  this  : 
Mr.  Grote  has  done  excellent  service  by  utterly  upsetting  the  old 
pragmatising  way  of  dealing  with  mythical  stories.  No  one  can  any 
longer  venture,  as  so  many  have  done  from  Thucydides  onwards,  to 
take  a  poetical  tale,  to  strip  it  of  its  impossible  element4S,  to  turn  it 
by  an  arbitrary  process  into  something  which  may  have  happened, 
and  then,  without  any  further  evidence,  to  give  it  out  as  something 
which  did  happen.  That  Achilleus  killed  Hektor  by  the  personal 
help  of  Athene,  we  all  agree  in  disbelieving ;  but  to  leave  Athene 
out,  and  to  give  it  forth  as  an  historical  fact  that  Achilleus  killed 
Hektor  without  the  help  of  Athene,  is  utterly  imphilosophical.  One 
statement  is  impossible,  the  other  is  perfectly  possible  ;  but  there  is 
no  more  evidence  for  one  than  for  the  other.  Thus  far  I  heartily  go 
along  with  Mr.  Grote ;  but  I  cannot  go  on  with  him  to  say  that  every 
attempt  to  extract  truth,  or  even  probability,  from  mythical  stories  is 
only  time  thrown  way.  I  believe  that  by  other  processes,  the  processes 
at  which  I  have  already  hinted,  a  good  deal  may  be  recovered  which 
is  highly  probable,  something  which  is  all  but  certain.  I  am  led  to 
this  belief  by  an  argimient  from  analogy.  I  argue  from  the  known 
to  the  xmknown  ;  I  employ  our  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  we 
know  that  romantic  stories  were  formed,  to  help  us  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  mythical  stories  were  formed. 

We  have  seen  then  that  the  makers  of  romantic  legends  did  not 
purely  and  wholly  invent.  There  is  a  kernel  of  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  their  stories.  A  real  action  of  a  real  person  is  distorted,  exagge- 
rated, encrusted  with  all  kinds  of  fictitious  details,  sometimes  trans- 
ferred to  a  wrong  person  or  to  a  wrong  time  or  place  ;  but  we  see  that 
a  real  action  of  a  real  person  did  form  the  groimd-work  after  all. 
The  Charlemagne  of  romance  departs  so  utterly  from  the  Karl  of 
history  that  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  two  difierent  persons.  The 
actions  of  Charlemagne  arc,  for  the  most  part,  purely  imaginary, 
and,  when  they  are  grounded  on  any  real  actions  of  Karl,  those 
actions  are  so  perverted  as  to  seem  hardly  the  same.  The  character 
of  Charlemagne  is  not  the  character  of  the  historical  Karl;  the 
person  of  Charlemagne  is  made  up  by  taking  Karl  as  the  ground- 
work, and  throwing  in  all  kinds  of  elements  earlier  and  later.  His 
very  nationality  is  mistaken ;  the  greatest  of  Germans  has  become  the 
national  hero  of  a  people  who  in  his  age  had  no  national  speech  or 
national  being,  and  whose  land  he  knew  only  as  a  province  of  his 
German  kingdom.  Still,  even  in  the  legend  of  Charlemagne,  there 
is  a  groundwork  of  real  history.     It  preserves  a  memory  of  the  time 
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when  a  single  Emperor  reigned  over  all  Western  Europe.  Here 
is  a  fact  wliichi  we  should  hardly  have  guessed  from  later  history, 
but  which  the  legend  of  Charlemagne  preserves  no  less  than  the 
history  of  Karl.  Again,  some  of  the  utterly  fabulous  exploits  of 
Charlemagne,  though  they  have  no  groundwork  in  the  history  of 
Karl,  have  a  groundwork  in  the  history  of  other  people.  The  ally 
of  Haroun,  the  political  lover  of  Eirene,  never  led  his  armies  agiiinst 
Jerusalem  or  Constantinople.  But  later  heroes  did ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  legends  carry  Charlemagne  to  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem 
woxdd  of  itself  almost  be  enough  to  prove  the  reality  of  some  expedi- 
tions to  those  cities.  When  a  crusade  was  the  type  of  heroism, 
when  Charlemagne  was  the  type  of  a  hero,  it  was  assumed  that  so 
great  a  hero  must  have  gone  on  a  crusade,  and  a  crusade  was  accord- 
ingly invented  for  him.  But  such  an  invention  could  have  been 
made  only  in  an  age  to  which  real  cnisades  were  familiar ;  it  is 
therefore  in  itself  a  witness  to  the  historical  truth  of  some  crusades, 
though  not  of  the  particular  crusade  spoken  of.  Again,  though 
doubtless  many  of  the  minor  actors  in  the  legend  arc  purely  fictitious, 
some  are  not.  Roland  is  such  a  pure  hero  of  romance  that  we  might 
easily  fancy  that  he  never  existed.  But  two  lines  of  Eginhard  preserve 
to  us  the  fact  that  Roland  was  a  real  man,  and  that  his  famous 
legendary  death  is  a  very  easy  perversion  of  his  historical  deiith. 
He  did  die  in  PyrensDan  warfare,  though  in  warfare  not  against 
Saracens,  but  against  Gascons.^  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  legends 
of  this  sort,  which  we  can  test  by  real  history,  give  us  a  key  to  the 
amount  of  truth  likely  to  be  found  in  those  legends  which  wc  cannot 
test  in  the  same  way.  Arguing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
I  should  expect  to  find  about  the  same  amount  of  truth  in  the  legend 
of  the  Trojan  war  which  I  find  in  the  legend  of  Charlemagne.  The 
legend  of  Charlemagne,  amidst  infinite  perversions,  preserves  a 
certain  groundwork  of  real  historj\  I  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
legend  of  Agamemnon  a  similar  groundwork  of  real  history.  There 
is  of  course  the  all-important  difference,  that  we  can  test  the  one 
story,  and  that  we  cannot  test  the  other,  by  the  certain  evidence 
of  contemporary  documents.  This  gives  us  certainty  in  one  case,  while 
we  cannot  get  beyond  high  probability  in  the  other.  But,  pursuing 
the  analogy,  let  us  see  what  amount  of  probability  there  is  in  the 
Trojan  story.  Later  Grecian  history  would  never  lead  us  to  believe 
that  there  had  once  been  a  single  dynasty  reigning,  if  not  as  sove- 
reigns at  least  as  suzerains,  over  a  large  poi'tion  of  insular  and 
peninsular  Greece.  But  later  mediaeval  history  woxdd  never  lead 
us  to  believe  that  there  had  once  been  a  Latin  or  Teutonic  Emperor 

(1)  Eginhard,  vita  Kfiroli.  c.  9.  "  In  quo  pra?lio  Eggihardus  regia?  menaa)  pra^positna, 
Ansclmus  comes  palatii,  et  Hruodlandua  Brittannici  limitia  prcpfccUts^  cum  aliis  com- 
pluribufi  interficiuntur."  This  is,  I  believe,  the  whole  of  the  authentic  history  of 
Roland. 
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whose  dominions  stretched  from  the  Eider  to  the  Ebro.  But  we  know 
that  the  Carolingian  legend  is  thus  far  confirmed  by  history ;  there 
is  therefore  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  analogous  features  of  the 
Pelopidean  legend.  The  truth  is  that  the  idea  of  such  an  extenshre 
dominion  woidd  not  have  occurred  to  a  later  romancer,  unless  9<Hne 
real  historj-  or  tradition  had  suggested  it  to  him.  So  again,  without 
some  such  groundwork  of  history  or  tradition,  no  one  would  have  fixed 
upoji  Mykene,  a  place  utterly  insignificant  in  later  history,  as  the 
capital  of  this  extensive  empire.  The  romances  have  transferred 
the  capital  of  Karl  from  Aachen  to  Paris ;  had  it  reallj"  been  Paris, 
no  one  would  have  transferred  it  to  Aachen.  To  have  quartered 
the  Brctwalda  of  Hellas  at  Argos  or  Sparta  would  have  bc^n  the 
natural  course  of  perv'crsion.  To  quarter  him  at  Mykene  could  have 
been  done  only  under  the  influence  of  a  genuine  tradition.  And  that 
tradition  again  is  confirmed  by  those  striking  antiquarian  remains, 
which  show  by  indisputable  evidence  that  Myken^  really  was  in 
early  times  a  far  more  important  city  than  it  appears  in  later  history. 
"WTiether  Agamemnon  be  a  real  man  or  not,  the  combination  of 
internal  and  external  evidence  leads  us  to  set  down  the  Pelopidean 
dvnastv  at  Mykene  as  an  established  fact.  A<2:ain,  one  can  hardlv 
doubt  that  the  war  of  Troy  is  a  mythical  version  of  some  part  or  other 
of  the  warfare  wliich  gradually  Tlelleniscd  the  north-west  coast  of 
Asia.  The  warfare  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Troad  may  be  as  imaginary 
as  the  warfare  of  Karl  at  Jerusalem,  because,  if  Agamemnon  was 
a  great  traditional  name,  legend-makers  would,  at  a  time  when 
Grecian  imagination  was  filled  by  schemes  of  conquest  in  Asia,  be 
as  sure  to  carry  him  thither  as  Karl  was  sure  to  be  carried  to 
Jerusalem.  But  a  false  crusade  implies  a  real  crusade,  and  mythical 
warfare  in  the  Troad  points  to  that  real  warfare  there  which  we 
know,  from  the  results  of  the  case,  must  have  taken  place.  The 
Greek  chief  who  conquered  Lesbos  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
named  Achilleus ;  but  some  Greek  chief  must  have  conquered  Lesbos ; 
and,  with  the  example  of  a  real  Roland  before  our  eyes,  we  may 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  chances  are  stronger  that  he  was  named 
Achilleus,  than  that  he  was  not.  I  could  mention  many  other  portions 
of  the  Trojan  story  which  seem  to  me  to  have  such  a  measure  of 
evidence,  internal  or  external,  as  to  enable  us  to  set  them  down  as, 
if  not  certain,  at  least  probable  in  a  very  high  degree.  But  I  hope 
to  discuss  the  matter  more  at  length  in  another  work ;  at  present  I 
have  only  refen-ed  to  the  main  outline  of  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  mythical  narratives  in  opder  to  show  the  sort  of  amoimt  and 
kind  of  truth  which  we  are  likely  to  find  in  any  mythical  narrative. 
The  truth,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is,  in  short,  that  the  diflFerenee 
between  romantic  and  mythical  narmtives,  as  I  defined  them  at 
starting,  is  simply  a  difference  in  our  knowledge  of  them,  not  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  tales  themselves.     "We  can  test 
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the  one  clas^  in  detail,  and  we  cannot  so  test  the  other ;  but  each 
class  seems  really  to  consist  of  exactly  the  same  elements.  In  both 
alike  there  is  an  element  of  truth  and  an  element  of  imagination. 
A  romantic  narrative  we  can  commonly  compare  with  an  historical 
narrative  of  the  same  event,  and  we  can  therebj'^  disentangle  the 
several  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up.  So,  in  dealing  with  a 
mythical  narrative,  if  we  can,  by  any  sort  of  evidence,  external  or 
internal,  distinguish  the  element  of  genuine  tradition  from  the 
poetical  or  imaginative  element,  we  are  doing  what  is  virtually 
the  some  thing.  We  are  too  often  apt  to  confound  these  two 
elements  in  a  mythical  story,  and  to  forget  that  tradition  is  really 
a  means  of  information  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as  history. 
Each  alike  intends  or  professes  to  hand  down  a  true  statement  of 
facts,  only  one  works  with  a  very  imperfect,  the  other  with  a  much 
more  perfect  instrument.  History,  in  short,  is  written  tradition, 
and  tradition  is  oral  history.  History  and  tradition,  as  having  the 
same  object,  the  preservation  of  a  true  account  of  past  times,  form 
one  class  as  opposed  to  mere  poetical  or  romantic  tales,  to  which 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  statements  is  indiflFerent.  The  difference 
between  such  tales  and  either  history  or  tradition  is  a  difference  of 
kind,  while  the  difference  between  history  and  tradition  themselves 
is  only  a  difference  of  degree.  Tradition  has  the  same  objects  as 
history,  but  it  is  a  much  ruder  instrmnent  for  attaining  those  objects. 
It  is  far  more  open  to  corruption,  both  accidental  and  wilful ;  it  is 
far  more  liable  to  be  confounded  with  mythical  or  romantic  additions. 
In  many  cases  it  exists  only  in  combination  with  such  additions,  and 
has  to  be  disentangled  from  them  how  it  can,  while  history  commonly 
exists  in  an  independent  and  parallel  shape.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
means  so  easy  to  get  at  genuine  tradition  as  to  get  at  genuine 
history,  and,  when  we  have  got  at  it,  it  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  same  undoubting  acceptance.  In  short,  its  inferiority  in  degree 
as  compared  with  history  is  almost  infinite ;  all  that  I  assert  is  the 
absolute  identity  in  kind  of  the  two  sources  of  information.  The 
oral  statement  of  an  eyewitness  is  as  trustworthy  as  his  written 
statement;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  oral  statement  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  the  various  mouths  through  which 
it  afterwards  passes.  But  such  a  statement,  however  much  cor- 
rupted, still  differs  in  kind  from  the  mere  romantic  tale.  The  dis- 
tinction was  observed  long  ago  by  Herodotus,  who  remarks  on  the 
wide  differences  as  to  certain  points  in  the  half-mythical  history  of 
Peloponnesos,*as  told  in  the  songs  of  the  poets  and  in  the  native 
traditions  of  Sparta.^ 

To  get  then  at  genuine  tradition  is  a  difficult  matter;  and  the 
genuine  tradition,  when  got  at,  is  only  a  very  imperfect  form  of 
history.     Still  I  maintain  that  it  is  an  imperfect  form  of  history, 

(1)  Herod.,  yi.  52.     Aacc^ac/iovioi  yap,  bfioXoykopTtg  ovStvi  irotijry,  Xfyovffc,  k,  r.  X. 
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and  that,  as  such,  it  is  entitled  to  a  certain  measure  of  respect.  But 
to  entitle  it  to  such  respect,  it  must  be  genuine  tradition.  It  must 
not  be  a  romantic  legend  cut  down  into  prose.  It  must  not  be  later 
inference  or  invention  or  imitation.  For  instance,  I  look  on  the 
War  of  Thebes,  the  War  of  Troy,  the  Dorian  Migration,  as  all  piec^ 
of  genuine  tradition,  as  far  as  concerns  the  essence  of  the  story, 
however  mythical  every  detail  may  be.  The  first  of  the  three  is  cast 
so  far  back  into  mythical  darkness  that  wc  cannot  accept  a  single  detail, 
so  far  back  that  for  the  main  storv  there  is  oulv  the  faintest  shadow 
of  probability.  In  the  War  of  Troy,  we  can  discern  the  historical 
event  of  which  the  story  is  a  legendary  representxitiou  ;  and  we  here 
and  there  mci^t  with  details  which  are  cai)able  of  such  an  amount  of 
corroboration  of  one  kind  or  another  as  to  clothe  tliein  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability.  The  Dorian  Migration  is  all  but  historical, 
and  the  most  sceptical  historians  admit  the  main  story  as  true. 
Doubtless  in  all  three  the  mythical  or  romantic  element  is  ver}' 
strong ;  but  then  that  element  lives  on  to  a  much  later  stage  of 
Grecian  history,  and  is  by  no  means  wanting  even  in  the  narrative 
of  the  IVrsiau  War.^  On  the  other  hand,  tales  about  Kekrops 
coming  from  Eg}'pt  arc  not  traditions,  or  even  myths,  but  inferences 
from  a  theory.  The  legend  of  Aineias  coming  into  Itxily  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  a  bit  of  genuine  tradition  ;  that  is,  there  seems  no  ground 
for  supposing  it  to  be  mere  inference  or  invention.  But  it  must  be  an 
inaccurate  tradition,  because  it  contradicts  another  tradition  which  has 
strong  corroborative  evidence.^  But  the  catalogue  of  Alban  kings  in 
Livy  is  pure  invention.  It  is  made  up  to  cover  over  a  chronological 
difficulty  which  showed  itself  when  men  began  to  affix  dates  to  the 
legends.  The  elder  story  made  Aineias  the  father  or  grandfather 
of  Romulus.  But  when  the  fall  of  Troy  got  a  date,  and  when  the 
foundation  of  Rome  got  a  date,  it  was  seen  that  the  founder  of 
Rome  could  not,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  be  the  son 
or  grandson  of  a  fugitive  from  Troy.  A  series  of  names  was 
therefore  invented  to  fill  up  the  gap.  So  the  whole  series  of  Attic 
legends  is  full  of  mere  invention  of  this  kind.  So  again,  while 
the  Trojan  origin  of  Rome  is  apparently  a  genuine  tradition,  the 
Trojan  origin  of  Briton  and  Frank  is  mere  imitative  invention. 
A  Trojan  descent  was  the  right  thing  for  a  distinguished  nation, 
and  it  was  invented  accordingly,  just  as  pedigree-mongers  nowadays 
invent  pedigrees — Norman,  Welsh,  or  Scotch,  according  to  taste. 
Human  nature   and  human  vanity  are  the  same  in  all  times  and 

(1)  Sco  Cox's  Talo  of  the  Great  reraian  War,  p.  112. 

(2)  I  refer  to  the  passages  in  Homer  which  distinctly  speak  of  an  Aineiad  dirnasty 
as  reigning  in  the  Troad,  and  which  have  been  often  quoted  to  show  that  a  dynasty 
descended,  or  claiming  to  be  descended,  from  Aineias,  was  actually  reigning  there  in  the 
time  of  the  poet.  To  me  this  inference  seems  as  certain  as  any  mere  inference  can  be 
8ee  Iliad,  xx.  307.    Cf.  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  197,  198. 
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places ;  and  rubbish  of  this  sort,  however  ancient,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  those  genuine  traditions  which  are  an  inferior 
form  of  history. 

Again,  I  must  here  repeat  a  remark  with  which  I  started,  namely, 
that  I  draw  a  much  wider  distinction  than  the  Comparative  Mytholo- 
gists  seem  disposed  to  allow  between  theological  and  historical  myths. 
Legends  of  the  gods  and  legends  of  the  heroes  undoubtedly  run  into 
one  another  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  an 
^curate  line  between  them.  Still  the  two  things  arc  essentially 
distinct.  Tales  about  Zeus  and  Woden  and  tales  about  Achilleus  and 
Hengest  seem  to  me  to  be. altogether  different  in  kind.  The  former 
class  are  theological,  physical,  what  we  please,  anything  but  historical. 
The  latter  have  at  least  the  form  of  history,  and  it  is  at  least  worth 
inquiring  in  each  case  whether  they  contain  any  measure  of  its 
substance.  The  doctrines  of  all  religions  must  largely  take  the  form 
of  facts ;  but  purely  theological  facts,  true  or  false,  do  not  come  within 
the  range  of  history,  and  are  seldom  capable  of  historical  proof  or 
disproof.  That  Zeus  deposed  his  father  Kronos,  that  Loki  procured 
the  death  of  Balder,  are  propositions  altogether  beyond  the  range  of 
history ;  their  examination  belongs  to  another  science.  But  that 
Achilleus  conquered  Lesbos  and  Hypoplakian  Thebes,  that  Hengest 
and  Horsa  founded  the  first  English  kingdom  in  Britain,  are  propo- 
sitions essentially  of  the  same  class  as  the  propositions  that  Henry  V. 
conquered  at  Agincourt  and  that  Edward  I.  massacred  the  Welsh 
bards.  Of  these  last  propositions  we  know  one  to  be  true  and  the 
other  to  be  false.  The  propositions  about  Achilleus  and  Hengest  we 
cannot  so  undoubtingly  accept  or  reject ;  but  the  difference  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  propositions  themselves,  but  in  the  difference  of  our 
means  of  testing  them.  But  the  strictly  theological  propositions  of 
either  a  true  or  a  false  religion  we  deal  with  in  a  different  way.  In 
the  words  of  Scripture,  we  walk  in  the  one  case  by  faith  (or  its 
opposite),  in  the  other  case  by  sight. 

I  have  but  little  space  left  to  illustrate,  in  the  purely  mythical 
history  of  England,  the  principles  of  mythical  interpretation  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  lay  down.  But  take,  for  instance,  the  story  of 
Hengest.  There  is  an  historical  Eadgar  and  a  romantic  Eadgar,  so 
is  there  a  traditional  Hengest  and  a  mythical  Hengest.  The  per- 
sonal existence  of  Hengest  is  doubtful ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  founder  of  the  Kentish  kingdom  bore  the  name  of 
Hengest.  The  name  has  a  mythical  air ;  but  as  men  have  been 
called  Wolf  and  Bear  and  Lion,  a  man  may  also  have  been  called 
Horse.  The  name  may  be  merely  a  mythical  expression  of  the 
national  standard,  or  a  chieftain  may  really  have  been  called  after 
the  national  standard.  Hengest,  again,  is  undoubtedly  a  mythical 
hero,  and  the  different  versions  of  his  origin  and  exploits  cannot  be 
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inado  to  afpree.  But  it  is  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  leol  oqa- 
queror  of  Kent  niay  have  become  a  hero  of  Teutonic  minstieky,  aod 
may  thus  have  ^thercd  a  mythical  reputation  round  him ;  it  k  pos- 
sible, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  conquest  of  Kent  may  hare  bea 
mythically  attributed  to  a  favourite  hero  of  legend.  All  diiiii 
utterly  doubtful.  But  beyond  this  we  get  matter  which  we  cat 
much  more  ixwitively  accept  and  much  more  positively  deny.  Thift 
a'bout  the  time  wlion  Hengest  is  said  to  have  lived,  certain  Teutonic 
conqueroi*s  began — most  undoubtedly  not  the  first  Teutonic  incarsi(B| 
into  Britain,  possibly  not  {he  first  Teutonic  settlement  in  Britao^ 
but  the  first  pure  and  self-existent  Teutonic  kingdom,  the  fint. 
Teutonic  settlement  after  the  Roman  power  was  withdrawn,  tk 
first  Teutonic  settlement  which  involved,  whether  by  extirpation  a 
assimilation,  the  utter  driving  out  of  the  earlier  I^ritish  and  Biooia 
elements — all  this  is  not  indeed  diitjctly  proved  by  cont^nponif 
evidence,  but  it  is  asserted  by  an  evidently  genuine  tradition,  and  i 
is  borne  out  by  all  the  later  phaDnomena  of  ^English  history.  Tki 
(.'hroniclcs  give  us  a  narrative  which  is,  in  the  main,  perfect^' 
credible,  and  most  of  which  is  evidently  genuine  tradition — fcrafr 
tion,  it  may  be,  assisted  by  some  rude  artificial  helps  to  manoijf 
such  as  liave  existed  among  many  nations.  The  invitation  of  T<»' 
tigeni  Ljoks  as  if  it  had  come  in  from  a  Welsh  source ;  but  eta 
here  there  is  notliing  incredible  in  the  main  tale  itself;  it  only  waail 
evidence.  A  British  i)rince,  like  a  Roman  Emperor  or  an  A\0h 
side  Caliph,  may  liave  taken  barbarian  mercenaries  into  his  piy; 
tlu  V  may  have  turned  against  him,  and  may  have  invited  fresh  Lorte 
of  their  brethren.  Ihit  the  details  of  this  story,  as  given  in  oneveroflft 
of  the  Chronicles,  are  certainly  mythical,  and  though  the  main  stef 
itself  is  possible,  yet  I  suspect  that  the  whole  tale  is  a  bit  of  WdA 
romance  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  English  Chronicles.  B< 
what  follows,  namely  the  meagre  details  of  the  conquest  of  Kent 
is  surely  genuine  tradition,  and  it  is,  allowing  perhaps  for  an  artificial 
computation  of  years,  as  trustworthy  as  any  tradition  can  be.  Tl» 
Chronicles  confine  the  conquests  of  Hengest  to  [Kent,  and  they  gift 
us  nothing  but  what  is  credible  and  probable.  But  in  Nennii»i» 
begin  to  get  mythical  details  which  are  unknown  in  the  etditf 
version  ;  Jlengest's  daughter,^  for  instance,  is  now  introduced,  thougk 
her  name  of  Rowena^  is  as  yet  unheard  of.     When  we  come  to 

(1)  Is  it  possible,  however,  that  even  in  this  wild  story  an  element  of  truth  mf 
lurk  r  In  most  tides  the  stranger  marries  the  daughter  of  the  native  prince ;  bete  ttf 
native  prince  marries  the  daughter  of  the  stranger.  Does  this  typify  the  pirobaNe*^ 
that  the  English  settlers,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  brought  their  women  with  tiMf 
that  our  settlement  in  Britain,  in  short,  was  a  strictly  national  migration  ? 

(2)  It  hi  amusing  to  find  this  purely  fictitious  name,  which  is  nowhere  found  is  iw 
history,  assumed  by  novelists  and  by  writers  in  the  Times  as  the  typical  name  of  t^ 
Englishwoman  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wo  get  a  whole  tissue  of  pure  myth,  working 
in  all  kinds  of  wonders  and  stereotyped  fables,  till  there  arises  a 
mythical  Ilengest  as  different  from  the  traditional  Hengest  as  the, 
romantic  Charlemagne  is  from  the  historical  Karl. 

Yet  it  is  worth  notice  that,  even  among  these  tales,  a  bit  of  pro- 
bable history  peeps  out.  Nennius,  like  our  own  Chronicles,  confines 
Hengest  himself  to  Kent;  but  he  makes  two  chieftains  of  his  house, 
Octha  and  Ebissa,  conquer  and  settle  far  to  the  north,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Picts.  We  find  nothing  of  this  in  the  Chronicles,  nor  is. 
there  any  entry  at  all  about  the  north  of  England  till,  in  547, 
the  accession  of  Ida  the  Angle  to  the  Northumbrian  crown  is 
recorded.  It  is  the  first  recorded  Northumbrian  event,  but  it  is 
recorded  in  a  way  which  shows  that  Ida,  though  the  founder  of  the 
subsequent  Northumbrian  kingdom,  was  not  the  first  Teutonic  settler 
in  that  part  of  Britain.  This  earlier  settlement  of  Octha  and  Ebissa 
just  fills  up  the  gap,  and  fills  it  up  in  the  most  unsuspicious  way.  It 
appears  again  in  a  somewhat  different  but  perfectly  probable  form  in 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Himtingdon.  They  make  Ida 
the  first  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  the  settlement  having  been  origi- 
nally made  by  chiefs  who  took  no  higher  title  than  that  of  ealdormen. 
And,  if  we  can  suppose  a  distinctively  Saxon  settlement  in  the 
north,  before  the  establishment  of  Ida  and  his  Angles,  one  or  two 
points  in  the  later  history  of  Northumberland  would  be  cleared  up. 
Hengest,  indeed,  and  his  followers,  are  not  called  Saxons,  but  Jutes  ; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  ethnical  connexion  between  Jutes  and  Saxons 
was  closer  than  that  between  either  and  the  Angles. 

The  mythical  history  of  England,  that,  namely,  which  we  have  no 
direct  means  of  testing,  lasts  down  to  the  conversion  of  the  English 
to  Christianity,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time 
aasigned  to  Hengest.  But  I  can  call  it  mythical  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  does  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  rest  on  contemporary  written  e^adence. 
SoBie  names  and  dates  may  be  doubtful,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
main  story  represents  a  genuine  and  tinistworthy  tradition,  probably,  as 
I  before  hinted,  assisted  by  some  means  of  artificial  memory.  The  more 
the  details  of  the  storj'  are  examined  by  antiquarian  and  philological 
teste,  the  more  clearly  does  the  general  truth  of  the  narrative  come 
oat.  No  doubt  we  have  here  the  great  advantage  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  verj^  last  stage  of  a  mythical  period,  when  the  first 
twilight  of  proper  history  is  beginning  to  dawn.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  period  analogous,  not  to  the  war  of  Thebes,  or  even  to  the  war 
of  Troy,  but  to  the  Dorian  migration  and  the  wars  of  Messene.  When 
I  find  that  the  boundary  of  my  own  parish  and  my  own  property 
coincides,  after  thirteen  hundred  years,  with  the  boundary  assigned 
hy  two  independent  inquirers,^  following  two  distinct  lines  of  inves- 

(1)  Dr.  Guest  and  the  Rev.  Francia  Warre. 
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tigation,  to  the  conquests  of  the  West-Saxon  Ceawlin  in  577, 1  cannot 
say  that  I  find  myself  inclined  to  the  over-sceptical  way  of  judging 
of  these  matters. 

Once  more,  in  all  these  inquiries,  our  one  object  is  truth — truth, 
to  be  sought  after  at  all  hazards,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  preconceived 
opinions,  whether  they  take  the  form  of  personal  theories  or  of  national 
prejudices.  Historical  criticism  requires  us  to  give  up  many  belieft 
to  which  we  are  naturally  attached,  but  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
our  artistic  enjoyment  of  romantic  stories,  and  it  gives  us,  above  all 
things,  the  one  jewel — truth.  And  happily,  in  early  English  historr 
at  least,  the  substitution  of  history  for  legend  almost  always  tends 
to  exalt  instead  of  to  depreciate  the  ancient  heroes  of  our  land.  It  is 
something  to  find  in  real  history  that  j351fred  was  as  great  and  good, 
and  that  most  of  his  successors  were  greater  and  better,  than  they 
appear  in  legend.  It  is  something  to  find,  as  we  do  find,  in  the 
pages  of  real  historj-,  that  ^thelstan  was  not  a  fratricide ;  that 
Eadgar  was  not  one  of  the  basest  of  murderers  ;  that  Godwine  was  a 
patriot  and  not  a  traitor ;  that  Harold  was  no  usurper,  but  the  noblest 
of  Englishmen,  the  true  choice  of  every  English  heart ;  nay,  to  find 
elements  of  greatness  and  even  of  goodness  in  the  awful  portrait  of 
his  mighty  rival ;  to  see  in  Henry  of  Anjou  and  in  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, men  both  of  whom  had  a  zeal  for  God,  though  it  was  for  God 
alone  to  say  whose  zeal  was  according  to  knowledge ;  ^  to  see  in 
Simon  of  Montfort  no  selfish  and  crafty  rebel,  but  the  combined 
saint  and  hero  and  statesman  to  whom  we  owe  our  freedom ;  to  sec 
in  the  Great  Edward  no  reckless  invader  of  other  men's  rights,  bnt 
the  wise  and  just  and  merciful  asserter  of  his  own.  For  truths  like 
these  it  is  worth  while  to  surrender  a  few  pleasant  fables ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  beware  less  sound  criticism  degenerate  into 
indiscriminate  scepticism.  We  have  seen,  I  think,  that  the  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  any  mythical  narrative  being  founded  on  a 
groundwork  of  truth.  To  distinguish  truth  and  falsehood  amid  audi 
darkness  needs  great  caution,  and  a  constant  check  upon  the  tempta- 
tion of  fancy.  But  I  believe  that  the  task  is  not  impossible,  and 
that  antiquarian  and  philological  research  opens  to  us  the  meana  of 
testing  many  a  talc  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  hopelesaly 
beyond  our  power  of  examining,  and  of  showing  that  much  whiA 
appears  to  be  the  merest  fiction,  may  really  contain  no  small  element 
of  genuine  truth.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

(1)  I  borrow  the  expression  of  Thomas's  friend  and  biographer,  Herbert  of  Boeha* 
"  Ccrto  enim  certius  quod  uterquo  Dei  habuerit  emnlationem,  unns  pro  populo,  alt* 
vcro  pro  clero ;  utrius  tamen  eorum  fuerit  cum  scientiA  zelus,  non  hominis  qui  afc> 
fallitur,  sed  scientianmi  Domini  qui  in  fine  declarabit  judicium."  Vita  S.  ThflOPf 
iii.  18  (p.  109,  Giles.)  The  whole  passage,  from  which  I  have  made  only  a  short  eitnc^ 
is  very  remarkable. 
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• 

SiiifCE  I  wrote  two  articles  on  Gustave  Dor^,  which  appeared  in  the 
^ne  Arts  Quarterly  Review,  it  has  been  represented  to  me  by  critical 
and  artistic  friends,  both  that  I  was  too  hard  upon  him  and  too 
indulgent  to  him ;  but  the  most  remarkable  complaint  of  all  seemed 
to  be  that  by  the  length  of  the  articles  devoted  to  Dor^  I  had  given 
liijn  undue  prominence  and  importance. 

An  art-critic  who  desires  to  be  read  (and  who  that  did  not  would 

.  vrite  ?)  must  restrict  himself  in  great  measure  to  comment  on  works 
cf  art  which  are  accessible  to  that  particular  public  which  his  criticisms 

-  ^will  reach.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  some  old  ch&teau  in  France 
I  found  a  fine  Gothic  manuscript,  guarded  jealously  by  an  owner 
"who  knew  its  value,  and  shown  only  to  friends  as  a  favour.  That 
^nanuscript  might  be  very  exquisite  as  a  work  of  art,  it  might  even 
le  imique  as  an  illustration  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  Gothic  spirit, 
and  I  might  feel  strongly  tempted  to  write  an  elaborate  essay  about 
it;  yet,  however  strong  this  desire,  I  should  be  restrained   by  the 

.knowledge  that  to  all  persons  to  whom  the  original  manuscript  was 
inaccessible,  that  is  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  readers  out  of 

.a  thousand,  my  comments  upon  it  would  be  meaningless.  But  if, 
instead  of  an  illuminated  manuscript,  I  were  to  meet  with  an  illus- 
trated printed  book,  and  especially  if  the  illustrations  in  that  book 

.  were  the  work  of  some  very  famous  and  popular  li^ang  illustrator, 
allien  I  should  feel   that   comment  and  criticism  might  be  of  use, 

^.because  there  would  then  be  every  probability  that  most  of  my 
xeaders  would  either  possess  the  work  in  question  or  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  it  at  the  house  of  some  friend,  or  at  their  bookseller's. 

Uow  as  it  so  happens  that  Dore  is  the  most  popular  and  famous 
Hiring  illustrator  in  the  world,  and  as  elaborate  criticism  of  him 
afforded  a  most  convenient  vehicle  for  art-teaching  of  a  kind  which 
peemed  likely  to  be  of  use,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  so  good  an 
opportunity,  and  wrote  elaborately.  Hence  the  number  of  pages  I 
)iaye  devoted  to  Dor^  is  not  a  tribute  to  his  rank  in  the  artistic 
world,  but  a  natural  result  of  the  wide  circulation  of  his  works,  and 
also  of  their  vast  multiplicity. 

Amongst  artists,  whether  in  France  or  elsewhere,  Dore  does  not 
enjoy  high  consideration.     They  are  usually  ofiended  by  his  want 

.  of  serious  study,  by  his  audacity,  by  his  careless  fecundity.  Perhaps, 
too,  they  may  in  some  instances  be  somewhat  jealous  of  his  fame. 
It  is  a  very  hard  thing  indeed,  a  thing  that  human  nature  can 
scarcely  under  any  circimistances  endure,  to  see  a  young  man  win 
applause  from  whole  multitudes  for  work  which,  in  many  obvious 
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respecte,  is  inferior  to  our  obscure  yet  honest  and  meritorious 
labours.  Think  how  hard  it  is  for  some  nameless  but  laborious 
figure-painter,  who  at  forty  or  fifty  draws  seriously  and  well,  to  see 
Dore  famous  at  thirty  for  performances  in  which  there  does  not  occur 
one  single  specimen  of  first-class  design,  and  from  which  may  be 
cited  a  thousand  instances  of  quit^  barbarous  ignorance  and  error! 
To  any  artist  who  looks  upon  art  from  the  classic  point  of  view, 
who  seeks  and  loves  calm  beautj'  and  an  exquisite  perfection,  who 
is  willing  to  devote  all  liis  best  years  to  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
and  whoso  fondest  dream  is  to  realise,  before  old  age  paralyses  the 
nerves  of  his  practised  hand,  one  ideal,  one  dream,  one  only  aspira- 
tion, all  this  facile  production  must  seem  at  best  a  busy  idleness  or 
a  thriving  trade. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  know  these  various  points  of 
view,  to  have  seen  art  from  thence  himself  at  some  former  stage 
of  his  experience,  and  yet  to  have  reached  later  a  point  sufficiently 
outside  of  artistic  discussions  to  enable  him  to  view  them  all  impar- 
tially, as  a  spectator  on  some  lofty  tower  sees  the  battle  raging  on 
the  plain  better  than  the  most  active  soldiers  engaged  in  it.  From 
this  quiet  place  of  observation  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  without 
difficulty  distinguish  two  broad  classes  of  workers  in  the  fine  arts— 
the  rough  and  ready  workmen  who  have  much  to  express,  and  care 
comparatively  little  how  they  express  it;  and  the  carefiil  exquisite 
workmen  who  linger  over  each  thing  they  do  with  endless  caresses 
and  a  patient  love.  Compare,  for  instance,  Scott  and  George  Eliot. 
There  is  not  a  novel  of  Scott's  in  which  the  style  is  not  slovenlv; 
even  the  plots  are  worked  out  irregularly  and  with  little  regard  to 
artistic  unity  and  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  what  admirabk 
intellectual  finish  there  is  in  every  sentence  of  Romola !  But  Scott 
is  not  the  less  a  great  novelist  for  all  that. 

Scott  was  an  impr&vriHatorc,  George  Eliot,  I  should  imagine, 
must  work  on  the  opposite  principle.  Dor^  is  an  improvvisaforfy  and 
this  accounts,  in  a  great  degree,  both  for  the  popularity  of  his  woil 
and  its  faults.  The  public  has  always  had  a  great  natural  liking  and 
admiration  for  those  gifts  of  readiness,  facility,  and  prompt  applica- 
tion which  go  to  form  the  facidty  of  improvisation.  These  gifts  are 
useful  business  qualities  in  ordinary  life ;  they  are  the  opposite  of 
that  dreamy  thought  which  looks  so  like  languor  or  idleness,  yrt 
out  of  which  (we  arc  bound  to  proclaim !)  come  the  most  polished 
and  perfect  works.  Leonardo  passed  whole  mornings  before  his 
**  Last  Supper,"  lost  in  abstraction,  never  touching  a  brush.  Father 
Bandelli  told  the  Duke  Ludovico  Sforza.  The  reader  knows  the  storv, 
but  there  is  a  word  of  comment  on  it  by  Gustave  Planche  which  he 
may  not  have  met  with.  "  Tout  travail  qui  ne  se  revele  pas  par  un 
signe  ^'isible,  par  la  forme,  la  couleur,  ou  la  parole,  est,  pour  lafoolc* 
un  travail  purement  imaginaire.     Pcnser  sans  modeler,  sans  peindre, 
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ou  sans  ^crire,  c'est,  aux  yeux  de  la  foule,  se  croiser  les  bras.  Le 
type  du  pere  Bandelli  se  multiplie  d  rinfini,  et  Ton  nc  peut  faire  un 
pas  sans  entendre  parler,  avec  une  piti^  dedaigneuse,  des  hommes  qui 
gaspillent  leur  vie  en  vaines  reveries,  avec  une  admiration  burlesque, 
iin  enthousiasme  vraiment  comique,  de  ces  ouvriers  toujours  prets, 
toujours  empresses,  qui  ne  prennent  jamais  la  peine  d'attendre  la 
pens^e,  qui  mettent  leur  gloire  et  leur  babilete  d  s'en  passer.  A 
I'exemple  du  pere  Bandelli  la  foule  ne  s'inquiete  guere  de  la  valeur 
et  de  la  duree  des  oeuvres.  Pour  la  foule,  Timprovisation  est  la  preuve 
la  plus  eclatante,  la  plus  certaine  que  Tartiste,  peintre,  statuaire  ou 
poete,  puisse  donner  de  son  savoir  et  de  sa  puissance.  Songer  avant 
de  se  mettre  d  Toeuvre,  h^siter,  d^lib^rer  avant  de  prendre  le  pin- 
ceau,  r^bauchoir  ou  la  plume,  c'est  avouer  sa  faiblesse,  c'est  confessor 
son  inexperience,  son  inhabilet^." 

Now  this  turn  of  the  popular  mind  has,  as  I  have  said,  much 
favoured  Dor^  with  the  world  in  general;  but  as  it  happens  that 
artists,  and  other  people  who  know  by  experience  what  intellectual 
labour  really  is,  have  just  as  strong  a  tendency  the  other  way,  the 
mere  fact  of  Dore's  great  production  has  gone  against  him  with  this 
most  cultivated  class.  Titian  did  not  believe  in  improvvisatoriy  and 
many  artists  and  critics  share  his  imfavourable  prepossession. 

And  the  very  popularity  of  Dore  is  in  itself  a  circumstance  to 
be  noted  against  his  chances  of  recognition  by  the  highest  class. 
True  critics  have  such  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  the  popular  judg- 
ment in  art,  that  if  the  people  applaud  heartily  they  at  once  conclude 
that  the  work  must  have  some  glaring  abomination  in  it  that  has 
fascinated  the  vulgar  world.  And  it  so  happens  that  the  defects 
of  Gustavo  Dore  are  of  a  very  glaring  sort,  and  also  that  he  is 
generally  admired  for  them.  His  chiaroscuro,  for  instance,  is  as 
false  as  chiaroscuro  well  can  be,  and  therefore  of  course  it  is  the 
object  of  all  but  imiversal  applause.  And  the  praise  lavished  on 
Dore  by  many  public  writers,  especially  amongst  his  own  country- 
men, has  been  so  grossly  fulsome  and  indiscriminating  that  it  pro- 
duces a  reactionary  feeling  in  men  of  sense,  and  makes  them  even 
more  than  usually  severe  towards  its  object.  For  instance,  not  long 
ago  a  French  journalist,  utterly  dazzled  and  confounded  by  the 
splendour  of  Dore's  Bible,  confessed  himself  overcome  by  it,  and 
incapable  of  criticism.  Then  he  proceeded  to  call  Dor^  the  colossal 
painter  of  tlie  age,  the  prime  minister  of  painting y  and  so  on.  Now 
Dor^  paints  like  an  amateur, — /^,  in  fact,  so  far  as  painting  goes,  an 
amateur,  and  considers  himself  so,  his  profession  being  that  of  a 
designer  on  wood.  Again,  because  Dore  plays  the  fiddle  pretty  well  as 
an  amateur,  the  same  journalist  says  that  as  a  violinist  he  is  equal  to 
Ernst ;  and  because  Dore  is  a  pleasant,  good-natured,  amiable  young 
man,  his  admirer  breaks  forth  into  irrelevant  eulogies  of  his  qualities 
as  on  ornament  to  society.     All  this  is  wearisome,  because  without 
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discrimination ;  it  is  allowable  to  praise  heartily,  but  on  condition 
of  at  least  understanding  enough  of  the  person  to  let  the  praise  fit 
him  tolerably  well. 

I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  Gustavo  Dor^,  and  believe  him  to 
be  a  designer  of  singular  genius  in  his  way,  and  altogether  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  this  century.  This  is  saying  much,  cer- 
tainly ;  but — entcndousi  nous  !  He  is  great  in  his  own  way,  not  in 
all  ways.  He  has  a  splendid  natural  gift  of  grotesque  invention,  and 
all  the  merits  necessary  to  set  forth  such  a  gift  very  brilliantly.  I 
have  said  elsewhere  that  his  genius  was  a  new  efflorescence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  old  French  Gothic  carvers.  Fancy  one  of  the  very 
cleverest  of  those  nameless  geniuses  set  down  in  modem  Paris,  with 
wooden  blocks  to  draw  upon,  influenced  by  modem  surroundings, 
but  not  overcome  by  them,  and  you  would  have  something  like  Dore. 

Now  the  difierence  between  those  carvers  and  our  best  modem 
sculptors  is  mainly  one  of  discipline  and  science  and  refinement 
They  were  rude  and  inventive;  they  had  not  learned  to  stop  and 
think  about  criticism  at  every  stroke.  They  were  not  troubled  with 
the  permanent  propinquity  of  beautiful  antique  statues,  immigrants 
from  Greece,  housed  in  northern  museums.  There  was  no  "Father 
Ingres"  to  look  down  upon  them  with  tranquil  scom  from  the 
attained  height  of  a  life  devoted  to  a  severe  ideal.  Enjojdng  much 
freedom,  and  curiously  indulged  even  by  the  priests  who  allowed 
them  to  carve  their  wit  and  fancy  in  the  most  sacred  places  without 
restraint,  the  Gothic  workmen  illustrated  life  and  theology  in  their 
own  way,  and  this  way  very  generally  took  a  turn  moi'e  or  less  hardily 
grotesque.  Now  the  true  grotesque  has  many  enemies  in  these 
modern  times.  First,  we  have  our  highly  educated  academic  artists, 
devoted  to  Raphael  and  the  Greeks,  and  living  to  realise  refined 
ideals.  These  gentlemen  usually  look  upon  the  grotesque  with  about 
as  much  respect  as  a  member  of  Parliament  feels  for  a  mountebank. 
They  consider  themselves  to  dwell  artistically  in  a  sphere  so  much 
more  elevated  that,  if  they  condescend  to  notice  the  grotesque  at  all, 
it  is  with  a  lofty  indulgence.  Again,  our  architects,  not  being  than- 
selves  sculptors,  not  being,  indeed,  artists  at  all,  but  professional 
gentlemen  quite  above  manual  labour,  confide  their  sculpture  to 
workmen  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  had  the  feeling  which  leads 
to  grotesque  invention  efiectually  crushed  out  of  them  by  the  iron 
rule  of  modem  mechanical  production.  Lastly,  our  modem  feeling 
of  reverence,  especially  in  the  priestly  caste,  has  reached  a  point  of 
susceptibility  so  great  that  grotesque  treatment  of  sacred  subjects  no 
longer  seems  to  it  innocent.  The  consequence  of  these  various 
influences  is  that  the  true  grotesque  has  all  but  died  out  of  Western 
Europe,  and  in  these  days  we  do  not  even  understand  the  spirit  of  it. 
Learned  artistic  training  kills  it ;  mechanical  finish  kiUs  it ;  religious 
Puritanism  kiUs  it.     To  Academicism  in  art,  and  Protestantism  in 
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religion,  it  is  an  offence.     It  seems  to  the  first  ignorant,  anS  to  the 
second  impious. 

Now  although  no  one  desires  to  see  artistic  training  more  thorough 
and  learned  than  I  do,  and  although  no  one  can  feel  less  disposed  to 
hurt  anybody's  religious  susceptibilities  when  it  can  be  avoided,  it 
seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  great  regret,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  that  so  powerful  an  order  of  artistic  expression  should 
be  in  danger  of  dying  out  altogether.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  grotesque  art  cannot  possibly  be  serious.  It  is  terribly 
serious  sometimes,  and  expresses  a  temper  into  which  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  earnest  men  are  most  apt  to  fall  when  they  contemplate 
any  human  action  in  which  both  horror  and  folly  are  united.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  however,  to  make  common-place  minds  feel  in  this 
way,  because  they  never  feel  so  of  themselves.  For  example,  take 
Dora's  illustrations  to  the  "  Juif  Errant."  Some  of  them  are  really 
magnificent  examples  of  the  true  grotesque.  They  are  full  of  the  sense 
of  sublimity  and  horror,  and  at  the  same  time  of  that  strong  sense  of 
absurdity  which  is  the  other  half  of  the  compound  feeling.  But  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  it  would  be  safe  to  show  that  volume  in 
any  simple,  commonplace  English  family.  It  begins  with  a  gro- 
tesque of  Christ  bearing  his  cross,  and  it  ends  with  a  grotesque  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  Academic  work,  utterly  cold  and  perfectly 
sceptical,  would  not  offend ;  this  work,  fiill  of  feeling  and  genius, 
would.  It  would  be  considered  by  many  persons  a  collection  of 
caricatures,  intended  to  cast  ridicide  on  religion.  You  would  never 
make  these  persons  understand  that  the  combination  of  absurdity 
and  sublimity  in  the  legend  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew  "  had  opened  in 
Dor^  a  vein  of  artistic  invention,  from  which  awe  and  horror  flowed 
far  more  strongly  than  the  mercurial  spirit  of  ridicule.  Let  us  look 
at  this  Wandering  Jew  a  little  before  we  turn  to  the  Bible. 

First,  the  scene  on  the  slope  of  Calvary,  Jesus  ascending  it  with  the 
cross,  followed  by  the  two  thieves,  the  brutal  soldiers,  and  the  idle 
rabble.  Jesus  himself  is  stern  and  serious  enough,  but  there  is  somegro- 
tesqueness  in  his  thick  head  of  hair.  As  to  most  of  the  other  figures, 
they  are  treated  with  a  liberty  perfectly  allowable  in  portraying 
idlers  degraded  enough  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  a  cruel  execu- 
tion. The  group  of  loumgers  about  the  crosses  may  offend  by  their 
indifference, — they  remind  one  of  figures  by  Doyle  in  some  sketch 
of  popular  Recreations.  They  are  calmly  awaiting  an  enjoyment 
which  to  rude  human  nature  is  always  very  gratifying,  that  of 
witnessing  suffering  without  sharing  it.  All  this  is  very  horrid,  but 
is  it  not  in  all  probability  quite  as  near  the  truth  as  the  usual  chemim 
de  la  croix  in  French  churches  ?  Is.  it  not  probable  that  the  rabble  at 
the  Crucifixion  behaved  as  rabbles  usually  do  behave  at  public  execu- 
tions ?  Dor^  seizes  on  this  because  his  genius  is  at  the  same  time 
very  sensitive  to  sublimity  and  horror,  and  acutely  perc^tive  of 
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folly.  Jeaus  here  is  at  the  supreme  moment  of  a  sublunue  life ;  ^i^en 
IS  a  great  horror  in  the  torture  that  awaits  him,  and  no  past  instanee 
of  human  folly  is  so  conspicuous  as  the  folly  of  that  rabUe.  These 
three  things  together  moke  the  subject  an  excellent  one  for  the  tragk 
grotesque,  and  in  this  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  the  cruelty  of 
the  Jew  himself,  and  his  ignorance  of  his  own  intereet  (combination 
of  horror  and  folly),  give  him  two  of  the  three  elements  of  the 
serious  grotesque,  whilst  the  scene  in  which  he  is  an  aetor»  and  tlie 
unimaginable  magnitude  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  lend 
him  the  third,  sublimity.  Even  the  little  dog  that  is  barking  at  the 
wearer  of  the  thorny  crown,  and  which  would  offend  shallow  spec- 
tators inevitably,  is  right  in  his  place  and  full  of  meaniag.  He 
understands  Jesus  quite  as  well  as  the  other  spectators  do,  and  is  a 
sort  of  representative  or  spokesman  for  the  whole  body  of  theai.^ 

How  much  grandeur  and  how  much  absurdity  there  is  in  that 
third  composition,  '*  Jamais  ils  n'a^'aient  vu  un  homme  ausai  barbu!  ** 
The  imposing  mediaeval  architecture,  the  majestic  old  man  with  hk 
long  beard,  that  the  donkey  tries  to  munch  under  the  impression 
that  it  may  possibly  be  some  sort  of  hay,  the  two  curious  gcntlemea 
in  incongruous  eighteenth  century  costume,  and  the  circle  of  inte- 
rested geese, — these  things  again  afford  a  true  grotesque,  though  not 
the  tragic. 

In  the  fourth  engraving  we  have  sublime  architecture,  a  sten 
angel  with  a  phantom  sword,  urging  the  Jew  on  his  weary  pilgrim- 
age, and  a  set  of  topers,  with  besotted  faces,  congregated  at  the  door 
of  an  alehouse.  In  the  fifth  the  sublimity  is  that  of  majestic  natonl 
scenery  crowne<l  with  towers ;  and  the  Jew,  pacing  alone  the  wet 
shore,  sees  in  the  ripples  that  wash  his  feet  that  haunting  spectacle  d 
Calvarj\ 

In  the  sixth  the  sublimity  is  that  of  a  graveyard  amongst  the 
mountains,  and  a  lonely  church  whose  bells  toll  for  the  dead.  The 
Jew  casts  a  sliadow  before  him,  and  in  the  shadow  he  sees  the  proces- 
sion on  the  slopes  of  Calvary.     It  is  repeated  in  the  fantastic  cloads. 

In  the  seventh  the  Jew  wanders  alone  down  an  Alpine  valley. 
The  pines  form  themselves  into  woody  spectres  that  act  the  drama  of 
Calvary.  The  eighth  is  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  whose  rocks  are 
all  sculptured  into  human  shapes,  that  group  themselvea  into  i^ 
procession  of  Calvary.  The  ninth  is  a  mediaDval  battle,  horr»W®  •■^ 
serious  enough,  yet  with  details  which  are  at  the  same  time  absurd. 

(1)  Persons  iinaccuatomed  to  read  the  intentions  of  artists  in  thesr  works,  are  liaUt 
to  the  strangest  misajiprehcnsions,  and  are  often  guilty  of  great  injustice.  When  the 
"  Newcomes  "  canio  out,  an  estimable  lady  of  my  aoqo^dntance  was  much  shodnd  ly 
what  she  supposed  to  be  Richard  Doyle's  impiety  in  caricaturing  prayer.  The  tniajitd 
which  offended  her  is  that  where  "  boy  "  says  "  Our  Father"  in  the  presenfie  of  Cohad 
Ncwcomc  and  Clive.  Now  the  temper  of  that  illustration  wms  not  only  ptrfsclly 
serious,  but  full  of  real  sympathy  imd  pathos ;  the  colonel,  howoTor.  was  sKg^ 
grotesque. 
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In  the  tenth  composition  a  ship  is  flung  high  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
Tictims  drop  helplessly  into  the  receding  waters  and  are  sucked  back 
by  them,  the  eternal  vision  of  Calvarj'^  glimmering  in  the  stormy 
sky.  The  eleventh  is  a  tropical  scene,  the  opening  of  a  mountain 
gorge,  beyond  which  rise  alps  of  immense  altitude.  Near  the  outlet 
of  the  gorge  is  a  forest  of  trees  with  tall  stems,  close  to  each  other, 
like  wheat  stalks  at  harvest.  The  path  of  the  Jew  is  beset  by  lions 
and  serpents  and  crocodiles,  in  the  wood  there  is  an  elephant,  and 
a  hippopotamus  is  coming  out  from  behind  a  tree  on  the  left. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Day  of  Judgment :  a  bevy  of  luminous  angels, 
coming  down  from  on  high  in  the  thick  darkness.  They  blow  their 
shining  trumpets.  Friendly  demons  pull  off  the  old  Jew's  shoes  from 
his  weary  feet.  A  motley  crowd  is  coming  to  life  all  round  him.  A 
knight  in  mediaeval  armour  finds  himself  close  to  a  modem  gentle- 
man in  a  hat  and  topcoat.  The  demons  pull  so  hard  at  some  men's 
legs  that  they  elongate  like  india-rubber. 

The  one  element  common  to  all  these  designs  is  sublimity — 
Always  sublimity ;  and  that  usually  insisted  upon  and  exaggerated 
whenever  possible.  And  it  is  essentially  this  character  which 
separates  grotesque  design  from  caricature.  Here  Dore's  genius 
has  full  play.  He  is  not  bound  down  to  a  severe  treatment, 
either  from  the  academic  or  the  religious  point  of  view.  The  old 
complainte  he  is  illustrating  is  itself  very  picturesque  and  quaint.  He 
may  be  extravagant  and  still  keep  to  the  true  spirit  of  his  subject. 
But  when  he  applied  himself  to  the  serious  illustration  of  the 
Bible  many  impediments  hindered  the  exercise  of  the  old  freedom. 
He  was  illustrating  subjects  which  all  the  best  figure-painters  had 
already  thoughtfully  and  laboriously  illustrated ;  he  had  to  keep 
within  bounds  which  the  solemn  faith  of  Christendom  had  built 
round  him.  Half  his  natui'e  had  to  be  laid  aside ;  delighting  hitherto 
in  the  wildest  liberty,  he  had  to  become  suddenly  circumspect.  He 
might  be  sublime  still,  but  he  could  no  longer  indulge  in  the  old 
grim  humour,  nor  enter  on  his  work  with  that  savage  playfulness 
which  was  permissible  enough  when  it  only  dealt  with  a  curious 
legend  of  the  credulous  middle  ages. 

2fow  much  as  I  admire  Dore,  I  like  him  entire.  This  Bible  of 
hii&  does  not  please  me  so  much  as  his  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  "  Contes 
Drolatiques,"  and  "  Juif  EiTant."  The  chemistry  of  mind,  in  one 
respect  at  legist,  resembles  that  of  matter ;  a  compound  may  be  of 
great  force  when  rightly  mixed,  whose  ingredients,  nevertheless,  are 
not  powerful  separately.  And  the  secret  of  Dora's  singular  power 
lies  altogether  in  the  unique  combination  of  his  gifts. 

The  ingenious  publishers,  Messrs.  Mame  and  Son,  of  Tours,  have 
had  the  idea  of  making  this  Bible  not  only  an  illustrated  work,  but 
also  a  decorated  one.  M.  Giacomelli  has  been  charged  with  the 
ornamentation  of  the  pages.     The  text  is  printed  in  double  columns, 
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and  these  are  divided  by  an  elaborate  ornament,  sometimes  pretty^ 
generally  weak,  always  very  neatly  executed.  The  uncritical  spectator 
believes  that  there  is  a  now  ornament  on  every  page,  the  fact  being 
that  the  same  design  is  made  to  serve  over  and  over  again,  so  that  in, 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  copies  of  the 
same  set  of  ornaments.  Now  a  man  must  like  an  engraving  very 
much  indeed,  I  should  imagine,  to  desire  so  many  as  thirty-eight 
copies  of  it  for  his  own  private  gratification.  ^Vhy  this  mechanical 
multiplication  of  identical  enrichment?  It  was  the  pride  of  the 
designers  of  Gothic  ornament  to  have,  in  their  great  works,  no  two 
designs  alike,  endless  diversity  in  pervading  similitude  being  their 
idea  of  what  is  refreshing  and  desirable,  just  as  it  is  Nature's. 

I  mention  this  ornamentation  here  because  a  similar  criticism  \$ 
applicable  to  Dore's  own  designs.     Readers  who  are  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  accurately  estimating  the  value  of  artistic  work  are  seldcmi 
apt  to  recognise  old  artistic  ideas  in  shapes  slightly  altered.     Dor^ 
serves  up  the  same  dish  over  and  over  again,  till  we  know  the  seriea^ 
and  no  longer  very  eagerly  desire  a  repetition  of  it.     We  have  the 
black  design  and   the  blonde  design,   the  crowd  of  warriors,  the 
attitudinising  prophet,  the  sunny  Oriental  bit,  the  picturesque  bit, 
the  idyll,  the  tragedy,  and  the  common  religious  print.     It  would  be 
amusing  to  imbind  a  copy  of  Dora's  Bible  and    put  the  designs 
together  according  to  their  artistic  fraternity,  classifying  them  in  ea 
orderly  scientific  manner  by  families.      The  families  would  not  be 
very  numerous,  and  such  an  arrangement  woidd  go  far  to  diminish 
our  astonishment  at  the  artist's  fecxmdity.     His  industry  is  indeed 
immense,  but  it  is  the  industry  of  the  hand  rather  than  that  of  the 
mind,  and  it  is  the  industry  of  a  hand  which  owes  its  rapidity  to  its 
roughness.     The  demand  for  refinement  woidd  restrain   this  pro- 
ductiveness;   the  necessity  for.  fresh  thought  would  often  arrest  it» 
Dora's  artistic  policy  seems  to  be  to  dazzle  a  wide  public  rather  than 
to  satisfy  a  select  one.     It  is  a  policy  which  pays  well,  for  it  makea 
him  a  favourite  amongst  booksellers,  but  it  lowers  him  in  the  estims^ 
tion  of  those  whose  simple  approval  is  better  worth  having  than  the 
noisiest  and  most  extensive  popularity. 

The  frontispiece  represents  the  Creator  in  the  form  of  a  vigorous 
old  man  suspended  in  space  at  some  distance  from  the  round  orb^ 
the  earth.  He  says,  ''  Let  there  be  light,"  and  the  b>ht  hreab 
around  Him.  This  design  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with  a 
difiiculty  which  embarrasses  sacred  art.  Is  it  allowable  to  represent 
the  Deity  in  this  human  shape  ?  The  greatest  artists  have  done  so, 
and  Dor^  has  abundant  precedent.  Modem  "feeling  in  Protestattt 
countries  rather  objects  to  the  practice.  But  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  sacred  art  has  no  business  to  be  critical ;  it  is  natonJfr 
and  rightly  childlike  in  its  acceptance  of  antique  beliefs*  Raphad^ 
Dor^  have  not  to  do  the  work  of  Eenan  and  Oolenso;   if  they  mti^ 
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themselves  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  truih  to  fad  of  the  ancient 
traditions  they  embody,  their  plastic  natures  could  never  have  free 
play.  Many  of  the  most  pictorial  incidents  ,in  the  Bible  are  those 
against  which  modem  criticism  has  the  most  to  object.  I  cannot  think 
th^t  artists  are  bound  to  give  up  the  illustration  of  these  incidents, 
even  when  they  may  have  ceased  to  believe  in  them  literally.  Dore's 
Jehovah  answers  fairly  to  the  primitive  conception  in  Genesis ;  He  is 
a  visible  Deity,  who  may  have  talked  with  Adam,  and  walked  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  The  same  figure  appears  in  the  creation 
of  Eve.  This  is  a  luminous  design  in  pale  tones,  the  forms  rendered 
mainly  by  touches  of  white.  There  is  a  singular  oversight  in  Adam's 
costume,  for,  though  before  the  fall,  he  has  a  cloth  round  his  waist. 
In  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  lovely  landscape  background  is 
"well  chosen  ;  Cain's  attitude  is  good,  but  the  curves  of  the  smoke 
from  his  fire,  beaten  down  by  the  wind,  are  not  satisfactory, — they 
are  energetic,  but  not  aerial  enough ;  the  creepers  near  him  are  coarsely 
drawn,  wanting  moderation  in  curvature.  The  death  of  Abel  has  a 
certain  grandeur,  though  slightly  melodramatic ;  the  savage  land- 
scape is  well  introduced ;  the  steep,  rough  bank  on  the  left  is  a 
-valuable  auxiliary,  there  is  horror  in  it ;  the  attitudes  of  the  brothers 
express  at  once  that  a  powerful  blow  has  just  been  delivered.  In  the 
Deluge  heavy  groups  of  naked  figures  cling  to  trees  in  living  clusters, 
break  off  large  branches  by  their  weight,  and  fall  with  them ;  this 
idea  is  good,  and  the  groups  are  not  unskilfully  massed.  In  another 
subject  also  from  the  Deluge,  we  have  a  tiger,  subdued  by  fear,  as 
the  principal  member  of  a  group  on  an  isolated  rock ;  the  surround- 
ing water  leaps  eagerly,  and  has  considerable  movement,  but  the  wave 
drawing  is  not  deUcate,  and  the  forms  of  the  lapping  surf  are  con- 
Tentional.  Dor^  had  a  large  picture  of  this  subject  in  the  Salon  of 
1863.  Noah's  dove  flies  down  fix)m  the  ark  on  Ararat  over  land 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  the  drowned.  The  landscape  in  the  "  Call 
of  Abraham  "  is  impressive ;  there  is  a  poetical  glint  of  moonlight  on 
misty  water.  Abraham  goes  into  Canaan  with  large  flocks  which 
have  truly  the  character  of  multitude,  but  the  individual  sheep 
towards  the  foreground  are  feebly  drawn  ;  Dora's  animals  are  usually 
poor.  The  design  of  Abraham  and  the  three  angels  is  open  to  the 
obj'ection  that  the  visitants  are  too  visibly  celestial;  according  to 
Genesis;  Abraham  took  them  simply  for  men ;  the  tent  is  Oriental.  In 
Lot's  flight  from  Sodom  the  expression  of  Lot's  face  is  powerful. 
There  is  an  attempt  at  severe  design  in  the  dismissal  of  Hagar,  but 
Dor^  is  too  weak  in  draughtsmanship  and  too  hasty  in  execution  to 
discard  the  picturesque  with  safety ;  this  kind  of  treatment  is  satis- 
factory only  in  the  hands  of  trained  students,  such  as  Flandrin.  In 
Jacob's  dream  we  have  a  stair  instead  of  a  ladder.  This  subject 
i^lways  offers  insuperable  diflicultics  to  pictorial  arrangement ;  it  is 
best  when  treated  rigidly,  in  decorative  design.     The  drawing  called 
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''  Jacob  chez  Lahan  "  is  another  example  of  what  tokj  be  done  iritli 
white  touches  ou  a  grey  ground.  The  prayer  of  Jaoob,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  magu^ceat  dark  subject,  the  camels  against  the 
moonlit  sky  are  truly  poetical.  In  the  composition  entitied  ''  Joeej^ 
bef(»*e  Pharaoh,"  we  have  some  true  Egyptian  architectaze ;  a&d 
again  in  ^* Joseph  reeonnUy"  a  corridor  of  oolumns,  which,, to  persoitt 
who,  like  myself,  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Egyptian  forms, 
will  no  doubt  seem  care&lly  arranged.  '^  Jacob  going  into  Egypt " 
has  much  patriarchal  grandeur.  The  dark  picture  of  Mosee  on  the 
Nile  is  mysterious  and  impressive ;  angels  guard  him,  and  a  dense 
obscurity  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  opposite  shoo-e.  There  is  a  light 
sunny  design  of  the  finding  of  Moses,  to  which  some  degree  of  tniih 
of  costume  in  the  ladies  lends  considerable  novelty.  The  Burning 
Bush  is  painfully  absurd.  We  have  a  laborious  study  of  Egyptian 
architecture  in  Moses  before  Pharaoh ;  and  another,  equally  carefolt 
in  tie  scene  where  Pharaoh  begs  Moses  to  leave  the  country-  Uoi 
much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  the 
arrangement  is  theatrical,  and  the  water  drawing  uaitsually  bad^ 
The  Promulgation  of  the  Law  <hi  Sinai;  engraved  by  our  own 
Linton,  is  better ;  the  mountain  buttresses  are  idcetched  with  scane 
vigour  and  truth,  though,  by  the  way,  far  inferior  to  the  majesty  of 
the  real  Sinai,  as  we  know  that  mountain  now  by  the  reports  of 
travelling  artists  and  photographers.  The  Passage  of  the  Jordan  by 
the  Hebrews  is  a  poetical  page  of  simple  naturalism ;  an  onmitRl 
caravan  seen  against  the  evening  sky,  with  a  gleaming  river  be&re 
the  camels. 

The  old  love  of  horror,  so  conspicuous  in  Bora's  earlier  worki^ 
enj<^s  considerable  libertj"  in  the  wars  of  the  Israelites.  Wim 
Joshua  epares  Hahab  there  is  an  opportunity  for  introducing  deci^ 
tated  heads,  for  which  Bore  has  always  shown  a  marked  partiaUtj« 
Achan  lying  dead  under  the  stones  in  the  valley  of  Achoir  aSordt 
a  striking  subject,  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the  book,  and  flne 
of  the  best  examples  of  Bora's  tragic  power ;  it  is  very  appalling; 
very  full  of  dread  and  horror,  the  corpse  so  still,  iho  stones  to  heavy* 
the  spot  so  wild  and  lonely.  There  is  much  rapidity  and  activity  of 
mov^nent  in  the  flight  of  the  Amorites  under  the  rocky  haiL  When 
G^eon  chooses  his  soldiers  the  scene  is  highly  picturesque ;  tfaeira^ 
deserves  praise  for  its  liquidit}%  and  the  group  of  figures  .on  camek 
in  the  middle  distance  is  well  arranged ;  so  is  the  reAiiBattng  groiq> 
against  the  sky  in  the  *'  Beath  of  the  Sons  of  Jermfabaai."  Wheo 
Samson  contends  with  the  lion  we  have  a  grand  mountainous  laai* 
scape,  reminding  us  of  previous  landscapes  in  Aiaia  and  ekewhcnM 
and  when  he  slays  the  Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  tux  ass  v« 
have  the  unhappy  Philistines  falling  over  a  precipice  libe«tbsrdffeiAil 
armies  in  the  Contes  Brolatiques,  Bon  Quixote^  &c.     I  Min 
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of  Dalilah  as  she  stands  by  the  side  of  Samson  ;  she  is  graceful,  and 
Ims  a  rich  nature ;  Samson's  strength,  too,  is  well  expressed,  not  only 
by  the  development  of  his  muscles,  but  by  the  smiling  ease  of  the 
athlete.  The  death  of  Samscm  is  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous  ;  the 
oohunns  are  so  thick  and  he  so  small  that  it  is  obvious  he  could  never 
have  moved  them,  he  would  have  broken  every  bone  in  his  body  first. 
A  flat-roofed  Oriental  town  occurs  in  the  distance  of  the  subject 
called  "  Le  Livite  Ephraim  cmm^ne  le  corps  demfemmc," — ^it  has  some 
local  truth.  The  ''  Return  of  the  Ark ''  expresses  intense  sunshine 
effectively.  ''David  and  Jonathan ''  are  presented  to  us  in  a  rich 
landscape  with  a  tine  clump  of  trees,  very  nearly  related  to  one  or  two 
landscapes  in  Atala.  The  battle  scene  where  David  drives  his  scythe^ 
armed  chariots  over  the  Ammonites  is  effective ;  the  line  of  white 
fortifications  has  a  certain  grandeur.  I  like  the  idea  of  making 
David,  when  inconsolable  for  Absalom's  death,  lean,  with  hands 
clasped,  up  against  a  blank  wall;  for  the  future,  in  intense  grief, 
seems  blank  to  us,  und  hard,  and  cheerless,  and  impenetrable  like  a 
great  thick  wall  of  stone.  The  "Judgment  of  Solomon''  is  not 
remarkable  for  expression,  though  the  subject  fa\'ours  it,  but  the 
arched  shield-like  ornaments  behind  the  king  lend  him  magnificence 
by  making  him  the  centre  of  a  decorative  design.  The  finest  land** 
acape  in  the  work  is  the  scene  under  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  when  the 
might}'  trunks  are  brought  down  the  hill  on  massive  wheels ;  it  is  ftdl 
of  forest  sublimity,  to  which  Dor^  has  always  been  unusually  sensitive. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  to  us  of  the  architecture  of  Solomon's 
palaces,  but  in  the  reception  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  Dore  has  given 
it  a  semi-Egyptian  air.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  subjects  is  the 
throwing  of  Jezebel  from  the  window  ;  Dor^  is  much  more  at  home 
heire  than  in  his  attempts  at  severer  design.  In  the  death  of 
Aihaliah,  the  victim  clings  hopdessly  to  a  moulding  on  an  otherwise 
blank  wall,  a  very  dramatic  attitude.  In  the  scenes  where  Cjrrus 
rotums  the  sacred  vessels  and  Artaxerxes  gives  their  liberty  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  massive  and  elaborate  architecture  of  doubtful 
authority,  no  columns  of  that  kind  having  been  discovered,  as  far  as 
my  limited  knowledge  goes,  by  any  traveller.  Nehemiah  and  his 
companions  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  arranged  in  a  pic- 
turesque manner,  like  that  adopted  in  the  death  of  Jezebd.  There 
is  a  pleasant  picturesque  oriental  landscape  in  Toby  and  the  AngeL 
**  Job  learns  his  ruin  "  is  also  of  the  picturesque  order.  Little  is  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  portrait  of  Solomon,  except  that  his  beard  is 
vsry  long.  The  destruction  of  liabylon  is  just  as  poor  as  Martin, 
«nd  as  uninteresting ;  it  is  also  coarsely  engraved.  The  Leviathan  is 
fine ;  the  head  does  not  frighten  one  much,  but  the  two  arches  of  the 
vast  body  rising  dark  and  far  on  the  raging  sea  are  truly  imaginative, 
vaA  die  ruh  and  fall  of  the  breakeiB  are  given  with  much  tradi. 
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The  face  of  Baruch  is  very  solemn  and  thoughtful.  In  the  Vision  of 
Ezekiel  the  bone  drawing  is  weak  and  ignorant  to  an  incrediUe 
degree.  Surely  Dor^  must  have  drawn  a  skeleton  in  his  youth,  or  at 
least  seen  one ;  in  either  case  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
iallowed  such  work  oa  this  to  pass  out  of  his  hands.  The  architecture 
in  Belshazzar's  Feast  is  Dora's  own,  and  of  no  more  value  than  sadi 
accumulations  usually  possess.  Daniel's  vision,  a  dark  picture,  has 
something  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  Leviathan;  the  reader,  of 
course,  remembers  the  subject,  which  is  a  favourite  one  with  many 
good  people  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy. 
**  I  saw  in  my  vision  by  night,  and,  behold,  the  four  winds  of  tie 
heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea,  and  four  great  beasts  came  up  from 
the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another."  It  may  be  a  disappointment  to 
some  not  to  recognise  in  Dore's  four  beasts  the  portraiture  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  or  other  interesting  modem  personages,  but  Dor^  does  not 
go  quite  so  deep  as  that ;  he  contents  himself  with  a  dark,  wind- 
tormented  sea,  and  four  very  terrible  monsters  rushing  over  tie 
surface  of  it.  His  Susannah  and  the  Elders  deserves  a  word  of 
praise  for  its  good  taste  and  decency ;  when  we  think  of  the  many 
prurient  works  for  which  that  incident  has  served  as  a  pretext,  we 
may  be  thankful  to  Dor^  for  his  better  version.  His  Jonah  and  the 
Whale  is  the  finest  conception  of  that  subject  that  I  know  of  any- 
where. The  whale  and  the  sea  are  full  of  wild  grandeur,  and  Dori 
has  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  the  moment  of  vomiting,  in  which  the 
gravest  artists  can  never  make  Jonah  otherwise  than  a  little 
ludicrous.  When  Jonah  exhorts  the  Ninevites  it  is  amongst  build- 
ings of  a  kind  for  which  no  modem  discoveries  give  complete  autho- 
rity ;  we  know  the  human-headed  bulls,  but  the  columns  above  are 
imaginary.  Michael  exhorts  Israel  to  repentance  in  a  little  court  or 
garden  behind  a  house,  through  an  opening  in  which  we  have  a 
pleasant  glimpse  of  sky  and  buildings.  The  architecture  of  the 
temple  in  Heliodorus  offers  the  usual  doubts  and  difficulties ;  it  is  a 
bastard  Egyptian.  The  death  of  Eleazar  affords  a  good  opportunity 
for  expatiating  on  elephantine  sublimity,  which  Dor^  has  made  the 
most  of. 

Passing  to  the  New  Testament,  we  have  an  imsatisfactorj'  Nativity* 
with  a  full-grown  ox  in  one  comer,  obviously  mature,  and  yet 
no  bigger  than  a  small  donkey;  it  is  also  remarkably  poor  in 
design.  There  is  much  picturesque  brilliance  in  the  Preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  is  luminous,  and  the  central 
figure  grave  and  manly.  The  Temptation  on  the  Mountain,  like 
most  illustrations  of  that  subject,  does  not  come  up  to  the  ideas 
suggested  to  us  by  the  text,  it  being  impossible  to  include  in  one 
landscape  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them." 
The  Marriage  of  Cana  is  realistic ;  the  wedding-party  meet  mmply 
under  an  awning  in  a  plain  court,  a  few  vessels  of  common  earthen- 
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ware  in  the  foreground  being  the  suggestion  of  the  miracle.  The 
scenes  on  the  lake  involve  great  difficulties  of  water  drawing,  which 
Dore  has  not  yet  mastered  ;  his  waves  have  often  considerable  power, 
and  they  are  usually  liquid,  which  is  much,  but  they  are  never  drawn, 
and  the  foam  is  like  heaps  of  wool.  The  palatial  splendour  of  the 
House  of  Dives  is  brilliantly  and  carefully  rendered.  The  Kaising 
of  Lazarus  is  exceedingly  poor  ;  the  difficulty  of  his  face  is  avoided  by 
hiding  him  altogether  under  white  grave-clothes.  The  Scourging 
and  Thorny  Coronation  are  both  admirable  :  the  principal  figure  in 
both  is  more  carefully  drawn  than  is  usual  with  Dor^,  whilst  the  face 
is  infinitely  sad.  In  the  Christ  InsuUi  there  is  also  a  remarkably  fine 
expression.  The  Nailing  to  the  Cross  is  exceedingly  horrible,  the 
moment  chosen  being  that  when  the  executioners  are  driving  thick 
nails  through  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  victim.  The  raising  of  the 
cross  with  Jesus  upon  it  is  very  pathetic  and  painful.  The  black 
crucifixion  seems  to  me  poor,  but  the  page  called  ^'  Tdnibres  qui 
suivirent  la  niort  de  Jims  "  is  poetical  in  a  very  high  degree  indeed ; 
the  dark,  still  figure  on  the  cross  is  very  affecting.  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  renderings  of  the 
same  subject  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  best  old  masters.  The  Deli- 
verance of  Peter  is  also  weak,  the  soldiers  singularly  ill  drawn.  In 
Paul  at  Ephesus  there  is  some  wretched  architecture;  surely  the 
Ephesians  had  finer  temples  than  that  tasteless,  proportionless 
structure  on  the  right.  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  is  arranged,  I 
think  rightly,  with  conventional  formality ;  it  is  the  only  way  to 
treat  subjects  so  mystic.  The  Virgin  crowned  with  stars  and  Last 
Judgment  have  a  good  deal  of  movement ;  there  is  a  great  surge  of 
souls  in  the  latter,  dividing  itself  into  two  halves.  I  never  saw  a 
Xtfist  Judgment  which  gave  me  the  least  satisfaction ;  even  Michael 
Angelo  and  Jean  Cousin  leave  upon  me  an  impression  of  collected 
figure-studies  of  odd  attitudes — ^no  more.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  if  Dor^  made  a  large  design  of  the  Last  Judgment 
(not  a  picture,  he  cannot  paint  well  enough),  and  gave  time  to  it,  he 
would  do  something  more  suggestive  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

On  looking  back  two  or  three  pages  I  fear  these  notes,  from  their 
extreme  brevity,  must  be  unpleasant  and  broken  reading,,  but  I  wished 
to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  work,  and  could  not  do  it  without 
mentioniQg  many  illustrations.  Dora's  Bible  has  left  upon  me  the 
impression  that  he  is  temporarily  exhausted  by  over-production,  and 
I  would  most  earnestly  counsel  him,  in  all  kindness,  never  again  to 
attempt  work  in  which  his  greatest  resource,  the  grotesque,  is  denied 
to  him.  The  Contes  Drolatiques  and  the  Quixote  are,  in  their  way, 
immortal  and  inimitable  masterpieces,  true  expressions  of  real  genius. 
This  Bible  is  of  far  inferior  value,  and  notwithstanding  some  pages  of 
power,  it  has  not  in  any  way  augmented  my  respect  for  its  author. 

Philu*  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
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Part  II. 

I  NOW  propoeo,  tirstly,  to  glance  at  some  facts  indicatiTe  of  the 
ancient  supremacy  of  women  in  families ;  secondly,  to  see  how  far  the 
system  of  kinship,  through  females  only,  can  he  traced  through  the 
custom  of  naming  children  after  the  mother ;  and,  thirdly,  briefly  to 
consider  the  most  ancient  Greek  traditions  of  the  primitive  state,  in 
their  relation  to  my  argument. 

Firntly,  1.  Evidence  of  the  ancient  predominance  of  women  anuog 
the  Greeks  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  their  female  diviiuties,  and 
especially  in  the  number  of  their  Eponymas.  Lookijug  to  the  Greek 
theogony,  and  accepting  that  view  of  systems  of  polytheism  which 
represents  them  as  resulting  irom  the  fusion  of  races,  and  the  com- 
bination, in  one  Oh^mpus,  of  the  divinities  which,  before  fosion,  thd 
races  respectively  worshipped,  we  must  believe  that  many  of  the 
Greek  tribes  anciently  worshipped  only  female  divinities.  And  it  is 
in  accordance  with  this  that  five  of  the  eight  divinities  of  mwiemormi 
Hellenic  and  Pelasgic  worship  were  female — ^Here,  Persephooe, 
Athene,  Demeter,  and  Aphrodite.^  As  to  the  Greek  Eponymas, 
their  number  is  remarkably  groat  considering  the  disposition  of  the 
later  Greeks  to  substitute  male  for  female  pedigrees.  AmnTig  the 
Eponj'mas  are  Salamis,  Corcyra,  .^Igina,  Thebe,  the  daughteora  of  the 
river  Asopus  (Diod.  iv.  13;  Pans.  ii.  5,  §  1),  Messene,  8parta,  Athene, 
and  Mycenc — all  of  them  belonging  to  the  pre-historic  period,  whereu 
we  know  that  many  of  the  Eponymi  of  the  genealogists  were  invisQled 
within  historic  times.  Sparta  is  older  than  Spartus  ;  Myoeiie  than 
Myceneus.  Mycene  as  an  Eponyma  is  mentioned  by  Homer; 
Myoeneus,  who  supplanted  her,  is,  as  Mr.  Grote  poiats  oui^  ths 
creation  of  post- Homeric  Greece.  How  came  it  that  Hheare  were  m 
many  goddesses  in  the  early  times,  that  so  many  cities  and  tribes 
were  named  after  women  P  Must  we  not  hold*  that  women  ware 
anciently  of  high  social  importance  ?  Is  there  not  the  saggottiaa 
that  they  were  the  chiefs  of  the  groups  of  kindred  P 

2.  Not  only  were  the  tribes  named  after  women;  tliey  explained 
their  affinities  to  one  another  by  pointing  to  the  relationship  of  thor 
primitive  mothers.  The  daughters  of  Asopus  were  carried  off  in 
various  directions  by  gods,  and  became  the  mothers  of  tribes*  whidi 
were  thus  kindred  to  one  another.  The  kinship  was  no  mytlMiloguiii 
dream,  but  a  practical  tact ;   the  myth  was  its  explanation.     Lei  vi^ 

(1)  **  StudiM  <m  Homer;*  rol  n.  p.  395. 
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for  example,  take  the  case  of  the  Thebans  and  ^ginetans.  When 
the  Ttebans,  says  Herodotus  (v.  80,  81),  in  the  sixty-eighth 
Olympiad,  were  hard  pressed  in  war  by  Athens,  they  were  directed 
by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  ask  assistance  of  their  next  of  kin.  Recol- 
lecting that  Thebe  and  ^gina  had  been  sisters,  they  were  induced  to 
apply  to  the  ^ginetans,  as  their  next  of  kin ;  and  the  JEginotans 
gave  them  aid,  first  by  sending  their  common  heroes,  the  -^acida), 
next  by  actual  armed  force.  How  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  myth 
explaining  this  connection  between  the  Thebans  and  -Sgrnctans  is 
immaterial ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  this  tradition  of  the  pre-historical 
period  represents  the  two  peoples  as  tracing  their  affinities  through 
women — ^looking  back  to  women  as  the  heads  of  the  families  from 
which  they  sprang,  and  seeking  their  next  of  kin  on  the  mother's 
side.  A  similar  case  is  that  of  the  Lycteans  in  Crete,  who  claimed 
affinity  with  Athens  and  with  Sparta.  In  both  cases  the  affinity  was 
traced  through  mothers  only,  the  fathers  being  wholly  disregarded.^ 

Hie  female  divinities,  the  EponjTnas,  the  traditions  of  tribal  affi- 
nities through  women,  seem  all  to  be  indications  of  the  ancient 
system  of  female  kinship. 

Secondlj/.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  we  can  directly  trace  that  system 

(1)  We  find,  by  the  way,  a  case  something  like  that  of  the  Thebans  and  JEginetans 
in  connection  with  the  story  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  the 
Athenians  were  told  by  the  oracle  to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  »on-in-law.  They  remem- 
boied  Oreithyia,  and  invoked  Boreas,  who  sent  a  north-east  wind,  whidi  wrecked  the 
Poaum  fleet.  I  may  further  observ^o  that  the  JEacid  genealogy  establishes  a  connection 
between  .^^gina,  Salamis,  and  Phthia.  That  between  ^gina  and  Salamis  we  know : 
tSiey  were  daughtcTB  of  the  river  Asopus.  Was  the  connection  of  these  and  Phthia* 
ate  wrtaftliwhrd  tfaxou^  women  ? 

Though  I  fo«nd  upon  the  reception  of  these  tribal  affinities  through  first  mothers 
among  the  Greeks,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  believe  that  tribal  affinities  were 
reaDy  created  through  the  sisterhood  of  first  mothers,  or  that  any  one  of  the  Oreek 
tiibM  watreaUy  oomposed  of  all  the  descendants  of  one  woman  or  one  married  pair.  I 
beilaevs  thai  thn  social  unit^  if  one  may  to  epeaik,  was  not  the  funily,  but  the  tribe ;  that 
the  operation  of  exogamy — the  law  forbidding  the  marriage  of  persons  of  the  same 
0tock — and  of  the  system  of  kinship  through  females  only,  produced  the  division  of  the 
tiibe  into  gentes  (the  woid  is  convenient),  consisting  of  persons  bom  of  mothers  of  the 
AMU)  slack ;  and  that  within  the  gens,  when  circurastanoee  had  developed  the  feeling  of 
a  cloter  relationship  between  persons  bom  of  the  same  mother,  there  arose  the  family, 
oonmsting  at  first  of  a  mother  and  her  children.  This  view  is  in  harmony  with  all  that 
18  known  of  the  history  of  property.  The  subject  is  discussed,  though  not  so  fully  as  it 
■hoald  fattve  been,  in  '<  PrnnitiTe  Mairiage,"  chap,  viii.,  to  which  I  must  refer  tha 
reader  Interested  in  such  inquiries.  Affinity  between  two  tribes  would,  on  this  -viewj  be 
created  through  the  marriage  system  having  produced  within  both  of  them  a  number  of 
gentes  of  the  same  stock.  A  family  system  in  which  the  mother  waa  the  fiEmiily  head, 
iMTckildren  the  heirs,  and  her  daughters  the  oontinuen  of  the  &mily  a&d  gens  to  which 
aha  belonged — her  husband  or  huabands  being  strangers  to  the  gens — -would  acoountfor 
women  attaining  a  considerate  position,  and  also  for  their  being  reputed  to  be,  as  they 
reaDy  were,  the  means  of  allying  tribes  to  one  another.  I  hope  that  before  long — when 
I  liiidEL  next  here  a  little  letBuie — I  shidl  suooeed  in  showing  by  niti8fiEu;tory  evidence 
that  this  view  of  the  growth  of  society  is  supported  by  the  fitcts  of  ancient  Greek 
UMory.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  names  of  tiie  first  mothers,  through  whom 
tribes  were  reputed  to  be  connected,  were  really  gentile  names. 
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ia  Greece  through  the  custom  of  naming  children  after  the  mother. 
This  custom  is  an  immistakable  "  note  "  of  the  system  of  kinship 
through  females  only.     Many  illustrations  of  the  connection  between 
the  two  will  be  found  in  "PrimitiviB  Marriage,"     To  name  one  or 
two  must  suffice  at  present.   The  native  Australians  have  female  kin- 
ship only;    among  them  children  always  belong  to  the  family  of 
their  mother,  and  take  her  family  name.     The  American   Indians 
again,  having  the  same  limited  kinship,  their  children  also  take  the 
tQtem  or  family  name  of  the  mother.     The  Kocch  in  Northern  India, 
the  Celts  in  ancient  Britain ;  in  fact,  a  great  array  of  cases,  ancient 
and  modem,  might  be  cited  to  establish  this  connection.     But  those 
cited  will  suffice  if  the  reader  takes  along  with  them  the  fact  that 
among  ourselves,  in  all  European  countries,  wherever  practically,  or 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  there  is  kinship  only  through  the  mother, 
as  in  cases  of  illegitimacy,  it  is  customary  to  call  children  by  the 
name  of  the  mother.     This,  while  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the    non-acknowledgment   of  the    tie  through  the  father,  cannot, 
80  far  as  I  can  see,  be  the  consequence  of  anything  else.     And  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  custom  of  naming  children  after  the  mother  has 
never  been  found  in  a  case  where  relationship  to  the  father  was  fully 
acknowledged.      If  it  be  a  clear  sign  of  exclusively  female  kinship 
that  children  should  take  the  mother's  family  name,  it  is,  d/ortioriy  a 
^ote  of  it  that  they  should  be  called  by  a  matronymic. 

We  saw  an  instance  of  naming  firjrpodey,  in  Ithaca,  in  the  case  of 
the  beggar  Amseus,  and  reason  to  suspect  another  in  the  aristocratic 
house  of  Idas  and  Marpessa  Evenine.  I  now  proceed  to  show  that 
what  in  these  two  cases  may  have  been  exceptional  was  the  cust<m 
of  the  Lycians,  the  Athenians,  the  Cretans,  and  Messenians. 

(a)  As  regards  the  Lycians,  whose  close  affinity  to  the  Gredcs 
appears  imdoubted,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses. 

Herodotus  says  of  them,  icaXiovtri  dv6  rHv  fiririptav  kavrovQ  ical  ovKt  awo  njf 

7rart/)<i)v.  *'  If  any  one,''  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  asks  his  neighbour  who 
he  is,  he  will  declare  himself  bom  of  such  a  mother,  and  will  reckon 
up  the  female  ancestors  of  his  mother  ;^  and  if  a  female  citizen  should 
marry  a  slave,  all  her  oflfepring  are  deemed  noble ;  whereas,  if  a 
male  citizen,  and  even  the  chief  one  amongst  them^  should  take 
a  foreign  wife  or  a  concubine,  the  children  are  ignoble."  Not  the 
name  only,  but  the  status  also,  was  taken  from  the  mother.  To 
like  effect  writes  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Avictoc  rac  yvyaUag,  ^oKkor  ^ 

rovQ  av^pag,  Tifidai,  koI  KaXovyrai  fifirpoOev,  rac  rt  icXripovofjUaQ  tqHc  6vyaTpa/n 

Xinovaiy,  oh  tolq  vIoiq.  "  The  Lycians  honour  their  women  rather  than 
their  men,  and  are  called  after  the  mother.  They  leave  their  inherit- 
ances to  their  daughters,  and  not  to  their  sons."     Heraclides  Ponticus 

(I)  Have  we  a  hint  that  this  method  of  forming  pedigrees  had  not  gone  wholly  into 
difluae  among  the  Homeric  Greeks,  in  Odyss.  i.  225  ? 
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represents  them  as  having  been  accustomed  from  of  old  to  be  ruled 
by  their  women,  itc  iraXaiov  ywaiKOKparovyrai ;  while  Plutarch  attests 
that  they  had  the  custom  of  naming  children  firirpoBev.  Plutarch 
relates  a  fable  of  the  origin  of  the  custom  among  the  people  of 
Xanthus,  which  he  concludes  by  saying,  ^id  koI  vofiog  i/k  roTc  'Eavdioic,  jiyj 
irarpoOev,  dXX'  dwo  /irfTpiJv,  -^rip-aTi^uv ^  This  fable  seems  to  be  referred. 
to  by  Pausanias,  but  curiously  enough  as  an  Attic  and  not  a  Lycian 
tradition.^ 

(^)  The  ancient  Attic  traditions  are  full  of  recollections  of  female 
supremacy.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  appear  clear  only  in  the  light 
of  the  supposition  that  anciently  government  had  been  gjTiocratic* 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  this,  which  could  only  be  done, 
if  at  all,  by  examining,  at  great  length,  a  variety  of  old  legends*  My 
present  business  is  only  with  the  tradition  that  at  one  time  in  Athens 
marriage  was  unknown  in  its  modem  forms,  and  that  children  were 
named  after  their  mothers.  This  tradition  is  given  by  Justinus, 
Suidas,  and  Varro.^ 

The  Athenians,  says  Justinus  (ii.  6),  "Ante  Deucalionis  tempera 
regem  habuere  Cecrops,  quem,  ut  omnis  antiquitas  fabulata  est, 
biformem  prodidere,  quia  primus  marem  foemina)  matrimonio  junxit." 
To  the  same  effect  Suidas  {sub  voce  UpofinOevg). 

"  Under  the  government  of  Cecrops,"  says  Varro  (Apud  August, 
de  Civ.  Dei.  xviii.  9),  "  a  double  wonder  sprang  out  of  the  earth  at 
the  same  time ;  in  one  place  the  olive  tree,  and  in  another  water. 
The  king,  in  terror,  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  what  he  should  do.  The 
god  answered  that  the  olive  tree  signified  Minerva  (Athene),  and 
the  water  Neptune  (Poseidon) ;  and  that  it  remained  with  the 
burgesses  to  choose  after  which  of  the  two  they  would  name  then* 
town.  Cecrops  called  an  assembly  of  the  burgesses,  both  men  and 
women,  for  it  was  then  the  custom  to  let  the  women  talce  part  in 
the  public  coimcils.  The  men  voted  for  Poseidon,  the  women  for 
Athene ;  and  as  there  were  more  women  than  men  by  one,  Athene 
conquered.      Thereon  Poseidon  was  enraged,  and   immediately  the 

(1)  See  Herod.,  i.  173 ;  Miiller's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  461 ;  Heracl.  Pont,  de  reb.  pub. 
fir.  15 ;  MiiUer's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr. ;  Plutarch  do  Mul.  virt.  cap.  Lycia) ;  Pausan.,  ii.  32,  §  7. 
As  there  is  g^und  for  suspecting  an  aflfinity  between  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  I  notice 
what  Herodotus  (ii.  35,  36)  says  of  the  latter : — "  No  necessity  binds  sons  to  keep  their 
parents  when  they  do  not  choose ;  whereas  daughters  are  obliged  to  do  so,  even  if 
against  their  choice.'*  This  custom  Kawlinson  declares  to  be  incredible.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  relic  of  the  Lycian  stage,  in  which  the  daughters  were  the  heirs.  The  custom  is 
now  in  full  force  among  the  Kocch,  with  whom  the  women  are  the  heads  of  families. 
(See  "  Primitive  Marriage,"  p.  189.)  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  the  Lycian  customs  we 
have  the  fullest  explanation  of  the  superiority  of  Sarpedon  to  Glaucus. 

(2)  As  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  legends  to  which  I  refer  I  may  cite  that  of  tho 
origin  of  the  loxidro.  They  traced  through  loxus  and  Melanippus  to  Perigyne,  tho 
daughter  of  Synnis,  as  their  primitive  mother,  and  from  her  derived  their  custom  of 
Teverencing  as  holy  and  worshipping  certain  marsh  plants  (Plut.  Theseus,  chap.  iv.). 
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sea  flowed  oyer  all  the  lands  of  Athens.  To  appease  the  god  the 
burgesses  found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  threefold  punishment 
on  tiller  wives.  They  were  to  lose  their  votes ;  the  children  were  to 
receive  no  more  the  mother's  name,  and  they  themselyes  were  no 
longer  to  be  called  Athenians  after  the  goddess.."  *'  TJt  nulla  ulterhiB 
ferrent  sufifragia,  td  nuilus  nascent ium  nuUernum  nomen  acdperwi^  ut 
ne  quis  eaa  Athemeas  vocaret."  ....''  In  mulieribus  quae  aie 
punita)  simt,  et  Minerva  quae  vicerat  victa  est ;  nee  adfuit  suffinga- 
tricibus  H\m^  ut  suflragiorum  deinceps  perdita  potestate,  et  alienatis 
filiis  a  nominibufi  matrum,  Athenasas  saltern  vocari  liceret,  efe  tpB, 
dead  mereri  Yocabulum  quam  yiri  dei  victrieem  fecerant  ferendo 
suffiragivun."  Thus  the  tradition  is,  that  before  the  struggle  fiv 
the  maaitery  in  the  city,  between  Athene  and  Poseidon,— -of  whidi 
we  have  so  many  accounts, — children  in  Attica,  as  in  Lycia,  bne 
the  names  of  their  mothers,  and  the  women,  as  a  body,,  were  named 
after  the  goddess  so  long  as  they  were  called  Athenians^  TImj 
were  then  true  burgesses;  afterwards  they  were  only  bujr^iaB^ 
wives.  The  tradition  at  once  affirms  that  children  at  Athens  were 
anciently  named  after  the  mother,  and  illustrates  the  high  positiofi 
anciently  held  by  women  among  the  Greeks.^  It  is  a  tradition  of  a 
genuinely  archaic  state,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  myth  founcled  upon 
&ct.  When  did  it  take  shape  ?  It  certainly  was  not  the  invention 
of  later  Greece.  Athene  is  here  the  representative  and  champifia 
of  what  Baclofen  calls  '*  mother-right."  In  the  Eumenides  it  is 
Athene  who  by  her  vote  decides  that  a  child  is  not  of  kin  to  its 
mother ! 

(y)  The  Cretans,  according  to  Plutarch,  spoke  of  Crete  not  as 
tiieir  £itherland  but  as  their  *'  motherland ; "  they  said  not  ntn^c*  hiat 
fjitirplg.  In  his  treatise  as  to  whether  an  old  man  should  hav«  the 
government  of  a  state  (Ed.  Lips.  1777,  voL  ix.  p.  166)  Plutarch  says: 
''  Suppose  that  thou  hadst  a  Tithonus  for  father,  who  was  inmiortal, 
but  on  account  of  his  great  age  always  required  care,  thou  wouldst 
doubdess  not  hesitate  or  find  it  burdensome  to  treat  him  kindly,  and 
do  everything  for  his  support,  inasmuch  as  he  had  for%mg  done  so 
much  good  to  thee.  But  thy  £itherland,  or  as  the  Cretans  are  irtmt 
to  sat/,  thy  tnotJierland,  is  immeasurably  older  and  has  far  greater 
rights  than  even  parents." 

It  would  follow  from  the  custom  of  tracing  pedigrees  through 
mothers,  in  conjunction  with  the  notion  of  Autochthonism,  that  a 
man  giving  his  pedigree  must  at  last  arrive  at  his  first  mother, 
his  native  land,  and  that  he  must  call  his  country  motherlimd  and 
not  fatherland.     That  the  Cretans  thus  spoke  of  their  country  points 

(1)  Strabo  (ix.  402),  on  the  authority  of  Ephoms,  relates  a  story  in  some  lespocts 
similar  to  that  of  Yarro,  which  suggests  that  the  Boeotian  women  had  anciently  the 
same  standing  and  privileges  as  the  women  of  Athens. 
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to  the  prevalence  in  Crete,  in  ancient  times,  of  tlie  custom  of  naming 
children  from  the  mother.  That  colonists  should  call  their  original 
home  Metropolis  (/jinrp6wo\ie)  is  a  different  matter ;  yet  even  this  word, 
as  it  implies  a  preference  for  the  mother,  must  have  come  into  use 
prior  to  those  times  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kinship  between 
mother  and  child  was  disputed. 

There  are  numerous  hints  of  the  system  of  female  kinship  in  the 
Cretan  legends.  I  shall  just  notice  one  at  which  I  have  already 
glanced,  llie  Lycteans  considered  themselves  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  and  kindred  of  the  Athenians.  The  Athenian  ccmnection 
went  back  to  those  women  whom  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  carried 
off  from  Cape  Brauron,  and  only  the  mothers  of  the  colonists  were 
Spartans.  In  neither  case  did  the  Lycteans  take  any  notice  of  the 
fethers.'' 

(5)  The  evidence  of  the  Messenians  having  had  the  custom  of 
naming  after  the  mother  is  similar  to  that  just  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Cretans,  but  is  a  degree  more  indirect.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
dream  of  Comon,  the  Messenian  leader,  and  its  interpretation  as 
recorded  by  Pausanias,  that  the  Messenians  called  their  native  place 
A*i?rpic,  and  not  w-orpic.  Comon  dreamed  that  he  lay  with  his  dead 
mother  and  she  came  to  life.  "  The  dream  signified  that  Messene 
should  be  recovered  again.*'  The  Messenians,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  an  Eponyma,  Messene.^ 

It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  that  we  must  believe  that  the  system 
of  kinship  through  females  only  prevailed  wherever  it  was  the 
custom  to  name  children  after  the  mother. 

Thirdly,  It  only  remains  to  consider  whether  any,  and  what,  con- 
clusions as  to  the  early  history  of  kinship  in  Greece  can  be  drawn 
from  the  body  of  tradition  preserved  among  the  Greeks,  declaring 
what  were,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  condition  and  halnts  of  their 
ancestors. 

All  Greek  tradition  represents  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country 
as  emerging  from  the  depths  of  the  savage  state.  The  legends  of 
Pelasgic  Arcadia  are  equally  distinct  as  to  the  starting^pcnnt  of  the 
race  with  those  of  the  ^olid  (Hellic)  house  of  Athamas.  Less 
horrible  than  these,  but  equally  unambiguous,  and  to  the  same  effect, 
are  the  traditions  of  Crete   and  Attica.     Everywhere  the  Greeks 

(1)  Flat  de  Mulier.  Yirt.  cap.  Tyrrhenae. 

(2)  PauBan.,  iv.  26,  }  3.  Bachofen  suggests  that  out  of  the  idea  of  a  common  mother- 
land rose  the  conception  of  the  general  brotherhood  of  members  of  the  state.  He 
notices  the  old  Homan  definition  of  parriddo  as  derived  from  that  conception.  "Nam 
paricida  non  utique  is,  qui  parentem  occidisset,  dicebatur,  sed  qualemcumque  hominem 
indemnatum.  Ita  fuisse  indicat  Lex  Numse  Fompilii  regis,  his  compoaita  verbis ;  si  quia 
hominem  liberum  dolo  scicns  morti  duit,  paricida  esto."  The  suggestion  is  ingenious, 
and  in  some  caaes  the  conception  of  the  general  brotherhood  of  citizens  may  have  had 
such  an  origin. 
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believed  in  a  i)a.st  of  savage  rudeness,  and  eherislied  the  memories  of 
those  who  helped  them  to  take  the  first  st<)ps  of  progress.  Their 
ancestors,  according  to  their  legends,  were  cannibals,  and  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  were  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  lived  on 
roots  and  shell- fish  ;  had  no  marriage  and  no  laws.  Then  came  one 
who  taught  them  to  prune  the  vine  and  to  plough  the  soil ;  and 
another  who  gave  them  marriage,  laws,  and  social  order.  The 
legends  which  have  handed  down  the  names  of  these  reputed  founders 
of  society  were  rcx'eived  as  true  by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but,  of 
course,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  true  cannot  be  founded  upon  the 
popular  acceptance  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  their 
being  of  great  antiquity.  The  fabled  golden  age  of  Hesiod,  had  it 
bcH^n  a  popular  faith  and  not  a  mere  poet's  dream,  would  obviously 
not  be  inconsistent  with  these  legends,  would  raise  no  shadow  of 
obstxicle  to  their  reception,  for  they  describe  a  state  of  things  existing 
long  after  it  is  said  to  have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

If  a  jx^ople  were  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  savageness,  in  which  the 
association  of  the  sexes  had  been  subject  to  no  regulation,  nobody 
ncxxl  be  suq)rised  if  they  did  not,  at  a  single  step,  arrive  at  a  practice 
of  monandry.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  usual  circumstancea 
of  savage  tribes  would  be  verj-  much  surprised  were  they  to  do  so. 
Owing  to  the  practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  the  difficulties  of 
subsistence  force  savages  to  adopt,  and  the  liability  to  have  their  wivei 
carried  off  by  envious  neighbours,  the  women  in  a  group — even  at  a 
comparatively  advanced  stage— are  usually  much  less  numerous  than 
the  men ;  so  that,  for  savages,  to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  a 
general  practice  of  monandrj'  is,  in  the  common  case,  if  not  invariably, 
physically  imi>ossible.  Their  first  approaches  to  permanent  cohabitation 
— the  first  regulated  association  of  the  sexes  among  them — must  take 
the  shape  of  a  system  of  polyandry.     I  have  already  described  three 
distinct  types  of  i>olyandry,  which  I  have  severally  called  the  ^air, 
the  British,  and  the  Tibetan ;  and  I  hold  the  British  (notwithstand- 
ing incidents  to  us  revolting)  to  be  superior  to  the  Nair,  and  the 
Tibetan  to  the  British,  because,  in  either  case,  the  one  admits  of  a 
better  family  system  than  the  other.      Since  the  two  higher  forms 
could  only  exist  among  a  people  who  had,  independently  of  them, 
acquired  the  idea  of  close  kinship  subsisting  between  parent  and  child, 
and  between  children  of  the  same  parent,  it  is  obvious  that  a  peojJe 
with  whom  marriage  and  the  family  had  been  imknown  could  not  at 
the  first  attempt  arrive  at  either  of  these.     For  these  they  must  have 
been  prepared  by  the  experience  of  a  system  like  that  of  the  Nairs, 
and  possibly  one  still  ruder,  under  which  it  would  be  possible  f<» 
children  of  the  same  mother  to  acquire  the  feelings  of  relationship^ 
and  become  boimd  to  one  another  by  a  sense  of  common  intaicsts. 
The  Tibetan  polyandry  once  reached,  an  improving  race  would  slowly 
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advance,  as  we  know  many  races  have  done,  from  it  to  monandry ; 
and  with  monandry,  wlien  established,  there  would  most  probably 
remain,  in  the  Levirate,  a  trace  of  their  previous  customs. 

With  such  a  people,  at  the  Nair  stage,  women  would  (as  among  the 
Nairs)  be  the  heads  of  families,  daughters  the  heirs  and  continuers ; 
and  the  position  of  women,  if  the  system  lasted  long,  would  become 
one  of  high  consideration.  There  would  be  kinship  only  through  the 
mother,  because  paternity  would  be  uncertain  :  and  men  would,  for 
distinction,  be  named  after  the  mother  as  naturally  as  at  a  subsequent 
stage  they  were  named  after  the  father. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  a  people  with  such  a  history, 
after  the  family  and  the  system  of  kinship  had  taken  a  substantially 
modem  shape,  in  some  respects  treating  the  uterine  connection  as 
closer  than  the  tic  through  a  common  father ;  forbidding  uterine 
brother  and  sister,  for  example,  while  allowing  brother  and  sister 
german,  to  marry ;  to  find  their  tribes  tracing  themselves  back  to 
common  mothers,  not  to  common  fathers — their  legends  telling  of  a 
time  when  not  the  patronymic,  but  the  matronymic,  was  in  use ;  least 
of  all,  to  find  them,  at  the  beginning  of  history,  remarkable  for  good 
treatment  of  their  women.^ 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  most  polished  of  the  states  of  Greece, 
long  after  the  family  system  had  assimied  the  modem  form — after  a 
movement  which  magnified  the  tie  of  common  fatherhood,  and  depre- 
ciated that  of  common  motherhood,  had  made  considerable  progress — 
marriage  was  still  allowed  between  brother  and  sister  german,  while 
between  brother  and  sister  uterine  it  was  prohibited.  We  have  found 
that  not  a  few  of  the  Grecian  tribes  deduced  their  descent,  not  from 
a  first  father,  but  from  a  first  mother ;  that  through  the  kinship  of 
their  first  mothers,  some  of  them  held  that  they  were  closely  allied 
one  to  the  other ;  and  that  in  several  cases  the  tradition  was  pre- 
served of  a  time  when  men  were  named  after  their  mothers.  In 
addition  to  these  immistakable  vestiges  of  a  period  when  fathers 
were  "  nowhere,"  and  mothers  were  the  heads  of  families — when 
polyandry  of  the  Nair  tjT)e  was  prevalent,  and  there  was  kinship 
through  mothers  only — we  have  seen  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
most  ancient  divinities  of  both  the  Pelasgi  and  Helli  were  female, 

(1)  It  18  no  mere  conjecture  that  a  people  advancing  from  the  savage  state  should  pass 
through  the  progress  outlined  above  ;  for -it  can  bo  shown  that  such  has  been  the  usual 
—and  so  far  as  we  know  it  has  been  the  invariable — history  of  improving  peoples.  It 
can  be  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  successive  stages  pave  the  way  for  one  another 
— the  onward  movement  taking  place  imdcr  influences  which  can  bo  assigned ;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  customs  and  institutions  of  races  comparatively  advanced  usually 
present  many  indications  of  an  oxperienco  of  the  lower  stages.  And  even  the  Nairs, 
whose  marriage  system  is  the  rudest  form  of  polyandry,  are  an  improving  people — there 
are  impro\'ing  influences  at  work  amongst  them.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
position  of  their  ancestors,  at  any  former  period,  was  better  than  theirs  is  now — nothing 
to  contradict  the  hypothesis  that  Uiey  came  out  of  the  savage  state. 
VOL.  IV.  Y  Y 
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wbieh — not  to  make  too  mndi  of  it — seems  to  be  an  illustration  of 
the  ancdent  importance  of  women.     In  the  Homeric  period,  too,  witk 
a  family  system  of  modem  structure — with  double  kin^p,  but  yet  a 
preference  for  the  uterine  tie — we  have  found  that  wom«i  had  great 
influence,  and  were  held  in  high  consideration.     Since  they  lost  place 
after  this,  as  the  movement  towards  agnation  wont  on,  and  since  th« 
movemtent  has  always  begun  before  the  modem  family  system  haa 
lasted  long,  and  has  ever  been  found  unfavourable  to  women,*  we 
must  seek,  in  the  circumstances  of  an  earlier  family  sy^rtem,  the  ex- 
planation of  their  position  at  the  earlier  time.     And  we  have  it  in 
the  position  attained  by  women  under  the  Nair  form  of  polyandry, 
of  which  so  many  indications  have  already  been  pointed  out.     That 
suffices  for  the  explanation,  and  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  is  suffi- 
cient for  it.     It  is  so  much  the  less  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Greek 
tribes  had  an  experience  of  this  marriage  system,  that  we  have  found 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  its  existence  among  the  Lycians, 
their  close  kinsfolk ;    among  whom,  long  after   Homer's  time,  not 
only  was  the  matronymic  in  use,  but  daughters  were  the  heirs  of 
families,  and  pedigrees  were  counted  through  female  ancestors  only. 
And,  indeed,  the  shortness  of  the  genealogies  in  Homer  raises  a  sus- 
picion that  the  Greeks  themselves  in  Homer's  time  had  not  had  long 
practice  in  counting  pedigrees  through  males. 

Again — not  to  dwell  upon  weak  or  doubtful  matters,  such  as  the 
apparent  operation  of  the  Levirate  among  the  Trojans,  or  the  practice 
closely  resembling  it,  found,  long  after  Homer's  time,  at  Athens — 
we  have  evidence,  both  direct  and  inferential,  that  the  Tibetan 
polyandry  prevailed  in  post-Homeric  times  in  Sparta — the  state 
reported  to  have  best  preserved  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Greek?. 
The  evidence,  direct  and  inferential  taken  together,  seems  sufficient 
to  support  this  statement ;  its  consistency  with  so  much  that  we  have 

(1)  The  proposition  hero  founded  on  requires  a  few  words  of  elucidation.  The  move- 
ment towards  agnation  obviously  rose  out  of— or  rather  followed  upon — the  growth  and 
consolidation  of  the  patria-potestas  (see  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  149  ei  seq.).  It 
was  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  paternal  authority  ;  and  as  fathers  continued  to  gain 
it  was  natural  that  wives  should  continue  to  lose.  At  the  beginning  of  history,  in  most 
cases,  we  find  the  patria-potestas  already  so  firmly  establi^ed  that,  with  or  without 
agnation,  fathers  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives  and  childreB,  and 
that  these  were  as  devoid  of  rights  as  if  they  had  been  slaves.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  authorities  to  show  that  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  result — usually  a  veiy  early 
one— of  the  monandric  marriage  system.  Agnation,  where  it  eidsts,  is  alwa3r8  a  sign  thst 
the  paternal  supremacy  is  complete.  My  argument  at  this  point  may  be  put  thus :  in  » 
family  system  in  which  the  father  is  the  head  of  the  family  it  is  found  that  all  authority 
falls,  and  probably  in  no  long  time,  into  the  father's  hands ;  the  tendency  of  such  * 
family  system  is  found  to  be  to  exalt  the  husband  and  lower  the  wife.  Such  a  system 
could  not  result  in  women  being  treated  with  great  consideration,  and  if  we  find 
women  among  any  people  so  treated  under  it,  the  cause  most  probably  is  something 
earlier  in  the  marriage  customs  of  the  people.  Of  course  all  this  refcn  to  a  period 
long  anterior  to  that  at  which  humane  and  reasonable  considerationB  are  inflaentisl 
enough  to  procure  for  women  some  approach  to  an  equality  of  rights. 
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seea  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  an  additional  reason  for 
receiving  it.  And  it  again  is,  and  in  no  small  degree,  corroborative 
of  the  conclusion,  that  the  early  Greeks  were  polyandrous.  We  have 
seen  that  this  conclusion,  supported  on  the  one  side  by  the  Spartan 
customs,  is,  from  another  point  of  view,  made  probable  by  what  has 
been  handed  down,  of  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Medians  and 
Persians — the  peoples  from  whom,  in  aU  probability,  the  tribes  of 
the  Greeks  drew  their  origin. 

Let  me  now  ask  whether  the  facts  of  Ghreek  history,  summarised 
above,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  tradition  that  the  early 
Greeks  emerged  from  a  state  of  savageness  in  which  marriage  was 
unknown  to  them  ?  The  indications  of  the  existence  in  Greece  of  the 
Nair  family  system  seem  to  me  irresistible  ;  and  the  earliest  family 
system  of  a  savage  people  would  almost  certainly  be  of  the  Nair 
type.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  traces  of  that  system  shoxdd 
remain,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  which  have  escaped  my  search ; 
but  if,  as  I  think,  those  which  I  have  pointed  out  support  and  verify 
the  Greek  tradition,  on  the  other  hand  the  tradition  should  make 
some  persons  more  ready  to  believe  that  the  family  system,  which  has 
been  so  often  tracked,  is  really  that  of  Nair  polyandry,  and  the  close 
relationship  to  the  mother,  which  forms  an  incident  of  it,  the  system 
of  kinship  through  females  only. 

If  I  have  proved  that  the  system  of  double  kinship,  which  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  was  preceded  by  a  system  of  kiuship  through 
females  only,  then— since  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Greeks  sub- 
sequently made  a  very  near  approach  to  agnation,  if  they  did  not 
actually  reach  it — the  scheme  of  the  development  of  systems  of 
kinship,  propounded  by  rae  at  the  outset,  and  the  truth  of  which  I 
proposed  to  test  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  has  successfully  stood  that 
test 

J.  F.  McLennan. 


Y  y2 


^t  ientle  dBup^cmm; 


OR, 


"I.OVE    SHALL    STILL    BE    LORD    OF    ALL." 


"  Lo,  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  cliivalry, 
For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eye.** 

Keats. 


Chapter  T. 


<i 


Knowledge,  so  my  daughter  held. 


Was  all  in  all.*' — Tennyson. 

The  gentle  Euphemia  lived  in  a  castle,  and  her  father  wajs  the  Count 
Grandnostrel.  The  wise  Alasco,  who  had  dwelt  for  fifty  years  in 
the  mullioned  chamber  of  the  North  Tower,  was  her  tutor,  and  he 
taught  her  poetry  arithmetic  and  philosophy,  to  love  virtue,  and  th« 
use  of  the  globes. 

And  there  came  the  lord  of  Moimtfidget  to  her  father's  halls  to 
drink  the  blood-red  wine,  and  make  exchange  of  the  beeves  and 
swine  of  Mountfidget  against  the  olives  and  dried  fruits  which  grow 
upon  the  slopes  of  Grandnostrel.  For  the  pastures  of  Mountfidget 
are  very  rich,  and  its  beeves  and  swine  are  fat. 

*' And  peradventure  I  shall  see  the  fair  Euphemia,"  said  the  young 
lord  to  Lieutenant  Hossbach,  of  the  Marines,  who  sojourned  oft  at 
Grange  of  Mountfidget,  and  delighted  more  in  the  racket-court,  the 
billiard-table,  and  the  game  of  cards,  than  in  guiding  the  manoeuvres 
of  his  trusty  men-at-arms.  "  Peradventure,"  said  the  young  lord, 
"  I  shall  see  the  fair  Euphemia, — ^for  the  poets  of  Grandnostrel  sing 
of  her  peerless  beauty,  and  declare  her  to  be  the  pearl  of  pearls." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  the  lieutenant,  **  but  an  you  behold  the 
girl  once  in  that  spirit,  thou  art  but  a  lost  man,  a  kestrel  with  a 
broken  wing,  a  spavined  steed,  a  noseless  hound,  a  fish  out  of  water ; 
for  credit  me,  the  fair  Euphemia  wants  but  a  husband  ; — ^and  there- 
fore do  the  poets  sing  so  loudly."     For  Lieutenant  Hossbach  knew 
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that  were  there  a  lady  at  the  Grange  the  spigot  would  not  turn  so 
freely. 

"By  my  halidome,"  said  the  young  lord,  "I  will  know  whether 
the  poets  sing  sooth  or  not." 

So  the  lord  of  Mountfidget  departed  for  the  Castle  of  Grand- 
nostrel,  and  his  beeves  and  his  swine  were  driven  before  him. 

Alasco  the  Wise  sat  in  the  mullioned  chamber,  with  the  globes 
before  him  and  Aristotle's  volimie  imder  his  arm,  and  the  gentle 
Euphemia  sat  lowly  on  a  stool  at  his  feet.  And  she  asked  him  as 
to  the  lore  of  the  ancient  schools.  "  Teach  me,"  she  said,  "  as  Plato 
taught,  and  the  learned  Esculapius  and  Aristides  the  Just ;  for  I 
woidd  fain  walk  in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  and  be  guided  by  the 
rules  of  virtue."  But  he  answered  her  not  at  all,  nor  did  he  open 
the  books  of  wisdom.  **  Nay,  my  father,"  she  said ;  "  but  the  winged 
hours  pass  by,  and  my  soul  is  athirst! " 

Then  he  answered  her  and  said;  "My  daughter,  there  cometh 
hither  this  day  the  young  lord  of  Moimtfidget,  whose  beeves  and 
swine  are  as  the  stars  of  heaven  in  nimiber,  and  whose  ready  money 
in  many  banks  brings  in  rich  harvest  of  interest.  He  cometh  hither 
to  drink  the  blood-red  wine  with  your  father,  and  to  exchange  his 
beeves  and  swine  for  the  olives  and  the  dried  fruits  which  grow  upon 
the  slopes  of  Grandnostrel ;  and  peradventure  he  will  ask  to  see  thy 
father's  daughter.  Then  wilt  thou  no  longer  desire  to  hear  what 
Plato  teaches,  or  how  the  just  man  did  according  to  justice." 

But  Euphemia  replied ;  "  Nay,  my  father.  Am  I  no  better  than 
other  girls  that  I  should  care  for  the  glance  of  the  young  man's  eye  ? 
Have  I  not  sat  at  your  feet  since  I  was  but  as  high  as  your  knee  ? 
Teach  me  still  as  Plato  taught." 

But  Alasco  said ;  "  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all." 

"  He  shall  never  be  lord  of  me,"  said  Euphemia. 


Chapter  II. 

**  And  from  the  platform  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo  shot — 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below." — Scott. 

And  in  those  days  there  was  the  rinderpest  in  the  land  among  the 
cattle,  and  the  swine  were  plagued  with  a  sore  disease,  and  there 
had  gone  forth  an  edict  and  a  command  from  the  Queen's  Councillors 
that  no  beeves  or  swine  should  be  driven  on  the  Queen's  highways. 
So  there  came  upon  the  lord  of  Mountfidget  men  armed  with 
authority  from  the  Queen,  and  they  slew  his  beeves  and  his  swine, 
and  buried  their  carcases  twenty  fathom  deep  beneath  the  ground. 
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And  the  young  lord  was  angered  much,  for  he  loved  his  beeves 
and  his  swine,  and  he  said  to  himself,  '*  What  will  my  lord^  the 
Count  Grandnostrel,  say  unto  me>  if  I  visit  him  wiiJi  empty  hands? 
WiU  the  blood-red  wine  be  poured,  or  shall  I  see  the  gentle 
EuphemiaP^'  For  the  Count  Gxandnostrel  was  a  hard  man,  and 
loved  a  bargain  well.  *^  But  I  have  much  money  in  many  banks,'' 
said  the  lord  of  Mountfidget,  in  council  with  himself.  ''And 
though  my  beeves  and  my  swine  are  slain  and  buried^  yet  will  he 
receive  me ;  for  the  rich  are  ever  welcome^  though  their  handfl 
be  empty."  So  he  went  up  the  slopes  which  led  ta  the  Castle  of 
Grandnostrel. 

And  at  the  portal,  within  the  safeguard  of  the  drawlxidge,  iheie 
were  huge  heaps  of  dried  fruits,  and  mountains  of  oUvea.  Aiul 
there  came  out  to  him  the  Count  Grandnostrel,  and  demanded  of 
him  where  were  his  beeves  and  his  swine.  And  the  lord  told  the 
count  how  iBeen  in  authority  from  the  Queen  had  come  upon  him  on 
the  road,  and  had  slain  the  beasts,  and  bu!tied  them  twenty  fathom 
beneath  the  earth, — ^because  of  the  rinderpest  which  raged  in  the 
land,  and  because  of  the  disease  among  the  swine.  Then  said  the 
Count  Grandnostrel :  "  And  art  thou  come  empty-handed  to  drink 
the  blood-red  wine  ;  and  hast  thou  never  a  horn  or  a  tusk  ?  If  my 
butler  draw  but  a  sorry  pint  for  thee,.  I'll  butler  him  with  a 
bastinado  !  No ; — not  a  cork  !  Get  thee  gone  to  thy  Grange." 
So  he  drew  up  the  drawbridge,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  olives 
and  of  tbjc  dried  fruits  were  bcMne  aloft  by  the  xifhyra^  and  struck 
upon  the  envious  senses  of  the  young  lord» 

''  And  shall  I  not  see  thy  daughter,  the  gentle  EuphemiaP  "  said  he. 

Then  the  Count  Grandnostrel  called  ta  his  archera  and  bade  them 
twang  their  bows ;  and  the  archers  twanged  their  bows,  and  seTcn 
arrows  struck  the  Lord  Mountfidget  full  upcm  his  breast.  Bat 
their  points  availed  nought  against  his  steel  cuirass ;  so  he  smiled 
and  turned  away. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  Count  Grandnostrel,"  said  he,  "  thou  shalt  rue 
the  day  when  thou  treated  thus  one  who  has  ready  money  in  nuuiy 
banks ;  I  wiW  set  the  lawyers  at  thee,  and  ruin  thee  with  many 
costs." 

Then,  as  he  walked  away,  the  archers  twanged  again,  and  struck 
him  on  the  back.  The  good  steel  turned  the  points,  and  the  arrows 
of  Grandnostrel  fell  blimted  to  the  groimd.  But  I  fear  there  wis 
one  arrow  which  entered  just  above  the  joint  of  the  knight's  hamesB, 
and  galled  the  neck  of  the  young  lord. 

But  as  he  went  down  the  slopes  there  waved  a  kerchief  from  the 
oriel  window  over  the  eastern  parapet. 
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GfiAFTBR  III. 

Oh  coz,  COS,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  Httle  coz, 

Dost  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love  ?  " — Shaxspba&x. 

*TwAs  midniglit,  and  there  came  a  soft  knock  at  the  door  of 
Alasco  the  Wise.  But  Alasco  heard'  it  not,  for  he  was  drinking  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  with  all  his  sensed,  and  his  ears  were 
deaf  to  all  earthly  sounds. 

"  Sleepest  thou,  my  father  ?  '*  said  the  gentle  Euphemia,  as  she 
opened  the  door,  "  or  is  thy  soul  buried  amidst  thy  books  ?  " 

"  Daughter,"  said  Alasco  the  Wise,  "  my  soul  is  buried  among  my 
books.  The  hour  is  short,  and  the  night  cometh,  and  he  who 
makcth  not  his  hay  while  the  sun  of  life  shineth,  shall  hardly  gamer 
his  crop  beneath  the  cold,  damp  hand  of  death.  But  for  thee,  my 
child,  and  thy  needs,  all  other  things  shall  give  way."  Then  he 
wii)ed  his  pen,  and  put  a  mark  in  his  book,  and  closed  his  lexicon. 

"  My  father,"  said  the  girl,  "  didst  thou  hear  my  father's  archerB, 
how  their  bows  twanged  this  morn  ?  " 

**  I  heard  a  rattling  as  of  dried  peas  against  a  window-pane,"  said 
the  sage. 

"  It  was  the  noise,  father,  of  the  arrows  as  they  fell  upon  the 
breast  of  the  Lord  Mountfidget.  And  they  fell  upon  his  back,  also, 
and  alack  !  one  has  struck  him  on  the  nape  of  his  neck !  And  then 
he  rode  away.     Oh,  father ! " 

"  And  is  it  thus  with  thee,  my  child  ?  "  said  Alasco. 

"  Thus,  father,"  said  Euphemia.  And  she  hid  her  face  upon  the 
serge  of  his  mantle. 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  love  should  still  be  lord  of  all  P  "  said  the 
sage. 

*'  Spare  me,  father,"  said  the  damsel.  "  Spare  the  child  that  has 
stood  at  thy  footstool  since  she  was  as  high  as  thy  knee.  Spare  me, 
and  aid  me  to  save  my  lord  ! " 

Then  they  sallied  forth  from  the  small  wicket  which  opens  into 
the  forest  from  beneath  the  west  barbican. 


Chapter  IV. 

"  Come  hack !  come  hack  !  ho  cried  in  grief. 

My  daughter,  oh,  my  daughter ! " — Campbell. 

"  When  he  found  she'd  levanted,  the  Count  of  Alsace 
At  first  turned  remarkahly  red  in  the  fece." — Bahham. 

And    in  the   morning  the   Count  of  Grandnostrel  called  for   his 
daughter.     And  his  eyes  were  red  with  drinking,  and  hii  breath 
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was  thick,  and  he  sat  with  his  head  between  his  hamlij.  For  he  had 
drunk  the  blood-red  wine  sitting  all  alone  through  the  night,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  quaffed  down  goblet  after  goblet,  at  the  dieeomfiture  of  the 
lord  of  Mountfidget.  "Rinderpest,  indeed!"  he  had  said.  "He 
that  coraeth  hither  empty-handed  is  likely  to  return  a-dry.  Ho! 
there,  butler !  another  stoup  of  Malvoisie,  and  let  it  be  tliat  with  the 
yellow  seal."  But  in  the  morning  he  had  called  for  a  cool  tankard, 
and  now  ho  demanded  his  daughter's  presence,  that  she  might  pour 
for  him  tlic  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates.  **  Where  is  the 
Lady  Euphemia  ?  "\ATiy  tarries  the  Lady  Eupheixiia  ?  "  But  the 
attendants  answered  him  never  a  word.  Thecn  he  called  again. 
^*  Why  cometh  not  my  cliild  to  pour  for  her  father  the  beverage 
which  ho  loves?  Now,  by  cock  and  pie,  an  that  old  greybeard 
detain  her,  he  shall  hence  from  the  muUioned  chamber, — ^and  thut 
with  a  flea  in  each  ear."  But  still  they  answered  him  not  a  word. 
Then  he  up  with  the  tankard  from  which  he  had  taken  his  momiDg's 
brewst,  and  flmig  it  at  the  menial's  head.  "  Thou  churl,  thou  sot, 
thou  knave,  thou  clod  !  why  answerest  thou  not  thy  liege  and  lord?" 
But  the  menial  put  his  hands  to  his  bruised  head,  and  still  answered 
he  never  a  word. 

Then  there  entered  Dame  Ulrica,  a  poor  and  aged  cousin  of  the 
house,  who  went  abroad  to  dances  and  to  tea-parties  with  the  gentk 
Euphemia.  "An  please  you,  my  lord  count,"  said  dame  Ulrica, 
**  Euphemia  has  fled  this  morning  by  the  small  wicket  which  leads 
from  beneath  the  west  barbican  into  the  forest,  and  Alasco  the  Wise 
has  gone  witli  her." 

Then  the  Count  Grandnostrol  stood  up  in  his  wrath,  and  sat  down 
in  his  wrath,  and  stood  up  in  his  wrath  once  again.  **  That  taskazd 
full  of  gold  pieces,"  said  he,  "  to  him  who  shdil  bring  me  the  grey- 
beard's head !  " 

Then  the  archers  twanged  their  bows,  and  the  men-at-arms  sharp- 
ened their  sabres,  and  the  volunteers  looked  to  their  rifles,  and  the 
dnmmaers  drummed,  and  the  fifers  fifed,  and  they  let  down  tie 
drawbridge,  and  they  went  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  wise  Alasco  and 
the  gentle  Euphemia. 

" By  cock  and  pie,"  said  the  Count  Grandnostrel,  "an  it  be  as  I 
expect,  and  that  sorry  knave  from  Mountfidget  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this " 

"  In  that  case  it  will  be  meetest,  my  lord,  that  she  shoold  be  his 
wife,"  said  the  Dame  Ulrica,  who  "^as  riding  on  a  palfrey  at  hia 
right  hand.  And  when  she  spoke  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  old  race 
was  to  be  seen  in  her  eye,  and  might  be  heard  in  her  voice. 

"  Thou  sayest  well,  dame,"  answered  the  count. 

"And  the  lord  of  Mountfidget  has  beeves  and  swine  numerous  as 
the  stars,  and  ready  money  in  many  banks,"  said  Elaine  Ulrica.  FoTr 
Dame  Ulrica  was  not  virtuous  only,  but  prudent  also. 
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**  By  cock  and  pie  thou  sayeet  sooth,"  said  the  Count  Grandnostrel. 
And  as  they  had  now  reached  the  Fiery  Nostril,  a  hostel  that  standeth 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  olive  gardens  of  the  castle,  the  count 
called  loudly  for  the  landlord's  ale.  "  By  cock  and  pie  this  is  dry 
work,"  said  the  Count  Grandnostrel.  "  But  we  will  squeeze  Mount- 
fidget  drier  before  we  have  done  with  him." 

Then  the  menials  laughed,  and  the  pot-bellied  landlord  swayed  his 
huge  paunch  hither  and  thither,  as  he  shook  his  sides  with  merri- 
ment. "  Faix,  and  it  is  my  lord  the  count  is  ever  ready  with  his 
joke,"  said  the  landlord. 

So  they  paid  for  the  beer  and  rode  on. 


Chapter  V. 

"  A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay. 
T'was  Lara  bleeding  fast  firom  life  away.'* — ^Bybon. 

In  the  upper  chamber  of  a  small  cottage,  covered  with  ivy  and  vines, 
lay  the  lord  of  Mountfidget,  hurt  unto  death.  For  one  of  the  arrows 
bad  touched  him  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  point  had  been 
dipped  in  the  oil  of  strychnine.  And  there  leaned  over  his  couch  a 
widow,  watching  him  from  moment  to  moment,  touching  his  lips 
ever  and  anon  with  orange  juice  mixed  with  brandy,  and  wiping  the 
clammy  dew  from  his  cold  brow.  "  Lord  of  Moimtfidget,"  she  said, 
'•when  my  dear  husband  was  torn  from  my  widowed  arms,  thy  fether 
gave  unto  the  poor  widow  this  cottage.  Would  I  could  repay  the 
debt  with  my  heart's  blood." 

"  Aha !  alas !  alack !  and  well-a-day,"  said  the  young  lord. 
*'  Nought  can  repay  me  now, — either  interest  or  principal.  All  my 
money  at  all  the  banks  cannot  prolong  my  life  one  hour.  No,  nor 
my  beeves  and  swine,  though  they  outnumber  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  are  fatter  than  a  butter-tub.  It  is  all  up  with  poor  Moimt- 
fidget." 

**  Nay  ;  say  not  so,  my  lord.  If  only  I  could  reach  the  wise  man 
that  liveth  in  the  mullioned  chamber  of  the  north  tower,  he  hath  a 
medicine  that  might  yet  be  of  avail." 

Then  Mountfidget  demanded  who  was  the  wise  man,  and  where  was 
the  mullioned  chamber  of  the  north  tower ;  and  when  he  learned  that 
aid  could  be  had  only  from  the  Castle  of  Ghtmdnostrel,  he  sighed 
amain,  and  sighed  again,  and  then  thtis  he  addressed  the  widow ; 
"  Ay,  help  from  Grandnostrel; — yes  ;  but  not  such  aid  as  that.  I 
want  no  grey-bearded  senior  to  rack  my  dying  brains  with  wise 
saws ;  but,  if  it  might  be  given  me  to  let  my  eyes  rest  but  once  on 
the  form  of  the  gentle  Euphemia,  methinks  I  coidd  die  contented." 
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Then  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  opened,  and  there  entered  a 
young  page,  whose  slashed  doublet  and  silken  hose  were  fool  with 
the  mud  of  many  lani^s,  and  the  dirt  of  the  forest  climg  to  hia  shofi 
cloak,  and  his  hair  was  wet  with  the  dropping  of  the  leayes,  and  hk 
cap  was  crushed  and  his  jacket  was  torn.  *^  He  is  here!  he  ia  here!" 
Kiid  the  page.  **  I  have  followed  him  by  his  blood  through  the 
forc*st/'     Then  the  page  fell  at  the  bed-foot,  and  there  he  fainieiL 


CilvitI':r  VI. 

*•  Meanwhile  war  arose." — Miltox. 

Bit  as  the  page  sank  upon  the  floor,  a  small  bottle  fell  firom  hk 
breast  coat -pocket,  and  the  widow  saw  that  it  was  labelled  "  antidote 
for  the  oil  of  strychnine."  Then  the  widow's  heart  leaped  for  joy, 
and  as  she  poured  the  precious  drops  into  the  gaping  wonnd,  she  said 
a  j)rayer  that  the  page  might  recover  also. 

But  what  noise  is  this  of  horses  and  of  men  around  the  humble 
vineyard  of  that  poor  widow  ?  "  Tiraloo,  Tiraloo,  Tiraloo-ooh." 
*'  Ila  I  "  said  the  Mountfidget,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  "  'tis  the 
war-cry  of  the  Grandnostrel ! "  **  Rowdadow,  Rowdadow,  Rowdadow- 
dow,"  then  greeted  his  ears.  "  Ha  !  ha !  "  he  cried.  "  Rowdadow, 
a  Rowdadow,  Rowdadow-dow ;  'tis  the  war-cry  of  the  Mountfidget  I " 
And  he  grasped  the  sword  which  lay  beneath  his  pillow.  "Mount- 
fidget to  the  rescue  !  Shall  a  man  lie  still  and  perish  beneath  the 
bedclothes  ?  Ho,  a  Hossbach  !  Ho,  a  Walker  !  "  For  Walker  was 
the  captain  of  the  men-at-arms  at  Mountfidget,  and  the  lord  knew 
the  voice  of  his  trusty  clansman. 

Then  the  widow  looked  through  the  lattice-window,  and  told  him 
how  the  fight  went.  But  no  one  thought  of  the  page  upon  whose 
brow  the  clammy  hand  of  death  was  falling  as  he  lay  at  the  bed-foot 


Chapter  VII. 

*'  Close  againit  her  heaTing  breast 
Something  in  her  hand  is  pressed." — LoiraTKLLOW. 

Alasc^o  TiiE  Wise  had  been  left  in  the  forest,  and  was  luiable  to  stir 
another  step.  "  'Tis  the  blood  of  the  Mountfidget,"  he  had  said, 
when  he  saw  the  gouts  upon  the  path.  "  I  know  it  by  its  purpk 
hue,  and  by  its  violet-scented  perfume.  Follow  it  on,  but  take  that 
bottle  with  thee.  And  stay,  lest  thy  sex  betray  thee  to  iU-uBige 
from  the  boors,  take  this  page's  raiment  which  I  carry  in  my  wallflt, 
and  put  the  bottle  in  thy  breast  coat-pocket.      If  thou  find,  as  is  too 
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likely,  a  gaping  wound  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  naught  can  restore 
him  but  this.  Pour  it  in  freely,  and  he  shall  live.  But  if  he  shall 
first  have  heard  the  war-cry  of  thy  father  to  disturb  him,  then  he 
shall  surely  die."  So  the  gentle  Euphemia  had  gone  through  the 
forest,  and  had  reached  the  chamber  of  the  widow  in  which  lay  the 
lord  of  Mountfidget. 

And  as  she  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  slowly  there  came  back  upon 
her  mind  a  knowledge  that  she  was  there.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
bosom  in  haste,  and  found  that  the  bottle  was  gone.  Then  a  terrible 
sound  greeted  her  ears,  and  she  heard  the  war-cry  of  her  father. 
Tlraloo,  Tiraloo,  Tiraloo-ooh !  "  He  is  dead,"  she  cried,  springing 
to  her  feet.     "  He  is  dead,  and  I  will  die  also." 

Then  the  widow  knew  that  it  was  the  gentle  Euphemia.  "  No, 
thou  gentlest  oiie,"  she  said ;  "  he  shall  not  die.  He  shall  live  to 
count  the  fat  beeves  and  the  many  swine  of  Mountfidget,  and  shall 
be  the  possessor  of  much  money  in  many  banks ;  and  thou,  thou 
gentlest  one,  shall  share  his  blessings.  For  love  shall  still  be  lord 
ofalL" 

"  I  do  confess,"  said  the  gentle  Euphemia  in  a  silvern  whiq)er, — 
in  a  silvern  whisper  that  was  heard  by  him  beneath  the  bedclothes, 
— "  I  do  confess  that  love  is  lord  of  me."  Then  she  sank  upon  the 
floor. 


Chapter  VIII. 

**I  charge  yon  be  his  ikithfal  and  true  wife. 
Keep  warm,  his  hearth  and  clean  his  board ;  and  when 
He  speaks,  be  quick  in  your  obedience." — Eliz.  B.  Buow'Ning. 

Ajvd  thea  they  aU  returned  to  the  Castle  of  Grandnostrel,  and  on  their 
way  they  took  up  the  wise  Alasco,  who  had  remained  in  the  foresL 

"  Kay,  father/'  said  the  damsel  smiling,  **  but  thou  hast  been  right 
in  all  things,  and  hast  taught  me  better  than  Plato  ever  taught." 

"  And  was  not  I  young  once  myself !  "  said  the  sage.  So  when 
the  blood-red  wine  had  warmed  his  old  veins,  and  made  supple  the 
joints  of  his  aged  legs,  he  tripped  a  measure  in  the  castle  hall,  and 
was  very  jocund. 

So  the  lord  of  Mountfidget  was  married  to  the  gentle  Euphemia. 
Sut  when  three  months  were  passed  and  gone.  Lieutenant  Hossbach 
had  returned  to  his  regimental  duties. 

And  love  shall  stiU  be  lord  of  all. 

AWTHONY  TrOLLOPE. 


A  FEUDAL  EPIC :  LA  CHANSON  D'ANTIOCHE.^ 

The  relation  between  Chivalry  and  Feudalism  is  one  of  the  mcrt 
interesting  questions  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
what  is  called  modem  history.  We  believe  the  two  may  be  more 
rightly  described  as  coincident  than  as  connected,  though  we  cannot  at 
present  indulge  ourselves  in  any  speculation  on  the  matter.  We  do, 
however,  hope  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  subject,  by  setting  before  our  readers  what  we  believe  is  really 
the  most  complete  and  genuine  representation  of  the  chivalric  qririt, 
as  it  existed  in  its  cidminating  development  during  the  First  Cniaadfi. 
To  what,  we  have  often  asked  ourselves,  must  we  have  recourse  to 
discover  a  trustworthy  expression  of  the  mind  of  this  special  pmod 
of  European  history  ?  Where  are  the  origines,  the  **  Quellimg,^ 
from  which  we  arc  to  draw  our  knowledge?  Where  shall  ire 
find  faithfully  imaged  forth  "the  verj*  age  and  body"  of  the  time? 
Of  late  vears  we  have  learnt  to  look  further  than  to  the  works 
of  mere  annalists  for  real  information  upon  these  subjects.  We 
are  as  familiar,  perhaps,  with  the  battles,  sieges,  and  councils  of 
this  period,  with  the  names  of  its  great  men  and  the  details  of  their 
exploits,  as  we  are  with  any  other  period  of  modem  European  history, 
which  in  truth  is  not  saying  very  much.  But  this  is  not  that  of 
which  wo  are  in  search.  AVhat  is  the  best,  most  vivid,  and  most 
nearly  contemporary  picture  of  the  people  and  their  times  ?  Have  we 
anything  which  stands  to  the  first  Crusade  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  biography  of  Eginhart  to  Charlemagne  before  it,  or  the  work  of 
Joinvillo  to  St.  Louis  after  it  ?  The  literature  which  finds  its  way 
into  our  libraries  and  book-clubs  would  scarcely  help  us  to  realise  the 
true  idea  of  Godfrey  or  Tancred,  of  the  men  who  followed  Peter  the 
Hermit  across  Europe,  and  upheld  the  newly-established  throne  of 
Jerusalem.  The  old  annalists,  such  as  William  of  Tjrre  and  Albeit 
of  Aix,  except  for  professed  historical  students,  are  little  likely  to  be 
disinterred  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  been  buried  for  so 
many  hundred  years.  We  have  a  laborious  and  trustworthy  com- 
pendium of  their  contents  in  the  very  well  executed  work  of  Michaiid. 
But,  as  we  explained,  we  are  in  search  of  something  very  different 
To  many  of  our  readers,  especially  to  many  of  our  fair  readers,  it  may 
seem  that  we  find  exactly  what  we  want  in  the  far-famed  Epic  of 
Italy,  the  "Gerusalemme  Liberata"  of  Tasso.  But  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  and  the  intriguing  and  artificial  Court  of 
Ferrara,  were  not  the  time  or  place  in  which  to  reproduce  the  true 

(1)  La.  Chanson  d' Antioche.*  Composee  au  XII.  Si5cle,  par  Kicha&d  l«  Piuninf ; 
Benouvelce  par  Graindok  de  Douai,  au  XIII.  Si^le ;  Traduite  par  la  Masqitisb 
DX  Saintx-Aulaire. 
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portraiture  of  Bohemond  or  Tancred,  or  the  austere  virtues  of  Godfrey. 
The  petit-maitres  and  fine  ladies  who  formed  the  audience  of  the 
sensitive  and  morbid-minded  poet  were  not  the  persons  to  appreciate 
a  true  delineation  of  the  heroic  age  of  Christian  chivalry.  They  were 
as  far  from  it  in  thought  and  feeling,  much  farther  perhaps,  than 
were  the  ages  of  Louis  XIV.  or  Elizabeth.  Nor  was  Tasso  himself, 
with  his  restless,  jealous,  and  self-torturing  nature,  the  man  to  depict, 
or  even  to  comprehend,  the  stem  enthusiasts  whose  iron  will  set  at 
nought  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword ;  who  stormed  NicsBa, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  freed  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the 
presence  of  the  infidel.  The  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  is  palpably 
meddled  upon  the  Iliad ;  but  its  characters  probably  resemUe  the 
true  Bohemond  or  Tancred  as  little  as  they  resemble  Hector  or  Ajax 
Telamon,  or  as  the  intrigue  of  Rinaldo  with  a  Mohammedan  sorceress 
liesembles  the  "  Wrath  of  AchiUes."  But  though  Torquato  Tasso  was 
incapable  of  conceiving  it,  there  does  exist  an  Homeric  Epic  of  the 
First  Crusade.  We  believe  that  we  shall  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
true  lovers  of  history  by  directing  their  attention  to  it,  more  especially 
aa  Michaud,  who  quotes  almost  all  the  contemporary  documents,  does 
not  seem  to  have  fallen  in  with  this.  It  is  but  lately  that  the 
•*  Chanson  d'Antioche"  has  been  before  the  literary  world  in  an 
intelligible  shape. 

On  the  eve  of  the  stormy  scenes  which  ushered  in  the  memorable 
M8,  M.  Paulin  Paris,  an  eminent  French  scholar,  published  in  Paris, 
from  a  text  which  had  probably  undergone  many  revisions,  an  edition 
of  the  "Chanson  d'Antioche,"  originally  composed  by  "Richard  le 
P^lerin,"  or  Richard  the  Pilgrim,  who  followed  the  Count  of  Flanders 
to  the  First  Crusade,  In  the  time  of  Philippe  Auguste,  which  for  the 
Chansons  appears  to  have  resembled  the  time  of  Pisistratus  in  respect 
of  the  Homeric  Rhapsodies,  an  edition — as  we  should  call  it — of  the 
**  Chanson  d'Antioche"  was  given  to  the  world  by  one  Graindor  of 
Douai.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  poem  has  descended  to  modern 
times.  But  the  language  of  the  old  Trouvere  had  been  so  little 
altered  that  it  remained  imintelligible  to  the  majority  of  modern 
readers.  ^VTioever  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  that  singular 
docimient,  "  La  Noble  Le9on,"  which  recounts  the  return  of  the 
Taudois  to  their  native  land,  in  a  dialect  where  the  Latin  element  so 
largely  predominates  that  the  composition  approximates  more  nearly 
to  the  Spanish  than  the  native  French,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
<5orrect  idea  of  the  old  Proven9al  style,  and  of  the  language  in  which 
Biohard  or  Graindor  recounts  the  story  of  the  Crusade. 

The  edition  of  M.  Paulin  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  disasters 
and  the  political  excitement  which  accompanied  its  appearance, 
and  the  nature  of  its  contents,  was  nevertheless  a  success.  It 
is,  we  believe,  at  present  out  of  print.  But  since  that  time  a  most 
praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made  to  popularise  its  language,  and 
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to  give  the  general  puUic  an  oppoitnnity  <^  beooming  acquainted 
with  the  legend  of  the  old  Trouv^re.    A  lady  of  high  rank  in  Parisiai 
society,  united  in  marriage  to  a  nobleman  known  to  many  pereons  ii 
this  country  as  the  son  of  one  who  discharged   in  a  distingiuflhed 
manner  the  functions  of  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James — dn 
Marchioness  de  Sainte-Aulaire — insjnred  by  the  most  exalted  em- 
pathies for  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  history  of  France, 
has  rendered  into  modem  French  this  singular  record  of  the  heroic 
men  and  the  heroic  age  of  French  history.     Her  work,  the  reader 
must  understand,  in  no  way  resembles  the  flimsy  par^hraaea  into 
which  I^ope  has  diluted  some  of  the  Tales  of  Chaucer.     It  adhem 
with  singular  fidelity  to  the  gt}4e  of  the  original,  reproducing  witl 
great  success  the  miceie  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  obsolete  idiona  d 
the  language.    Thus,  though  the  work  of  the  Marchioness  is  peifeotl^ 
intelligible  to  the  modem  reader,  it  exhibits  such  a  qnaint  and  an^ae 
simplicity  of  style,  as  to  recall  in  every  line  the  strains  oi  the  qU 
menestrels,  and  to  convej'  to  the  uninitiated  a  very  exact  idea  of  their 
peculiar  poetrj'.     The  connection  of  that  special  literature  with  the 
Crusades  is  easily  understood  when  we  recall  the  social  cireamstanoei 
of  the  time.     Most  of  the  great  barons  who  depsrted  for  tiie  holj 
Land   were   accompanied  by  their  chap^lains,    and  also   by  th^ 
menestrels,  or  jongleurs.     From  both  classes  we  derive  records  and 
legends  of  the  war  ;  but  the  method  of  composition,  and  the  original 
sources  of  inspiration,  were  different  in  the  two  cases.     The  learnad 
clerks  who  performed  the  ser\'ice8  of  the  Church  for  the  scslf-baniahed 
chevaliers,  who  heard  their  confessions,  administered  the  Holy  Sscra- 
ments  in  camp,  and  most  probably  conducted  their  oorrespandence 
with  home,  naturally  became  the  annalists  of  the  campaign.     Each 
march,  siege,  and  battle,  as  well  as  the  more  brilliant  exploits  of  their 
own  more  immediate  patrons,  were  recorded  in  barharoiia  T^fiTi^  and 
transmitted  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  been  left 
behind.     Such  reports,  subsequently  collected,  and,  to  use  a  modem 
phrase,  re-edited,  became  the  staple  material  for  history ;  and  to  thesa 
sources  most  historians  have  been  largely  indebted.     But  the  func- 
tions of  the  menestrel  or  jongleur  were  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  chapelain.     In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  relations  between  tha 
warrior  and  the  bard  have  given  birth  to  a  literature  of  peculiar 
t;y7)e.     In  the  Homeric  Rhapsody,  as  in  the  Scandinavian  Scalds 
we  find  song  employed  to  illustrate  valour  and  excite  to  the  imita- 
tion of  heroic  deeds.     Our  Saxon  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  earfy 
populations  of  Italy,  might  have  adopted  in  their  own  sense  the  words 
of  Horace : — 

'  *  Nosqu'ot  piofestis  lucibus  et  sacria. 
Inter  jocosi  munera  liberi. 
Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris 
Bite  Deos  prius  apprecati, 
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Viitnte  ftmctos,  more  patrum,  duoes 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis 
Trojamq.  et  Ancliiseii  ot  almse 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus.'* 

Everywhere,  then,  and  always  among  a  warrior  people,  when  the 
banquet  or  the  revel  has  supplied  the  opportunity,  we  find  that  the 
custom  has  obtained  of  celebrating  the  worthy  deeds  of  ancestors  and 
contemporaries,  and  kindling  the  enthusiasm  or  ambition  of  the  hearers 
to  essay  the  like.  The  sera  of  the  Crusades  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  Chansons  to  which  it  gave  birth  were  in  all 
probability  little  else  in  the  first  instance  than  improvisations  simg 
or  recited  at  the  warrior's  table  when  some  brilliant  action  or  important 
victory  had  aroused  the  poetic  fervour  of  the  jongleurs.  The  most 
applauded  of  such  compositions  would  naturally  survive  their  first 
delivery.  Treasured  in  the  memory  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
supply  the  professional  aocompaniment  to  the  revel  of  the  palace 
or  the  camp,  imder  the  name  of  "  Gestes,''  these  songs  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  were  consolidated  into  an  accepted  oral  tradi- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  brilliant  exploits  which 
distinguished  each  campaign.  Ignorance  of  them  was  held  to  be 
inexcusable,  and  indeed  was  sometimes  brought  forward  as  a  bitter 
reproach  against  an  unworthy  aspirant  to  the  m^nestrel's  vocation. 

Our  "  chanson,"  we  are  informed  by  the  Marchioness  of  Sainte- 
Aulaire,  60<m  after  its  revision  by  Graindor,  became  exceedingly 
popular,  and  was  accounted  in  some  sort  a  classic,  so  that  a  troubadour 
desirous  of  convicting  one  of  his  pretentious  brethren  of  incapacity, 
declared  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  a  single  couplet  of  the 
*^  Geste  d'Antioche."  It  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
in  its  peculiar  style,  for  imitations  became  numerous.  The  troubadours, 
like  the  "  scriptores  cyclici  "  mentioned  by  Horace,  adopted  a  cycle 
of  heroic  legend  founded  on  the  First  Crusade,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  these  writers  dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
and  the  events  connected  with  the  Trojan  war.  Tancred  and 
Bohemond,  each  had  their  praises  recounted  in  similar  strains.  There 
were  poems  on  the  life  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  on  that  of  his  father, 
and  some  strange  semi-mythical  legend  connected  with  his  grand- 
father. The  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  establishment  of  the 
liatin  Empire  in  the  East  was  recounted  in  a  sort  of  epic  narrative 
Hie  "  Chanson  of  Jerusalem,"  which  M.  Paulin  P&ris  regards  as 
of  great  importance,  though  only  existing  in  a  fragmentary  shape, 
and  apparently  not  the  work  of  a  writer  who  was  present  at  the 
events  which  ho  relates,  is  an  example  of  the  kind-  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  Richard  le  P^Ierin.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  so  far  as  his  Chanson  extends,  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  actions  which  he  introduces  into  his  narrative,  and  personally 
acquainted  with  those  who  performed  them.   He  always  speaks  on  his 
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own  authority,  and  makes  no  appeal  to  that  of  another.  The  minute 
and  curious  character  of  the  incidents  which  he  mentions,  and  his 
graphic  manner  of  describing  them,  could  scarcely  have  come  from 
any  one  but  an  eye-witness.  lie  knows  the  men,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  his  acquaintances ;  is  positive  and  discriminating  in  praising 
their  personal  merits  ;  and  when  he  has  to  blame — ^though  he  knows 
them  well — ^he  wiU  not  mention  their  names. 

"  Jo  saLs  bien  quails  furent,  mais  je  no  les  nommerai  pas.'' 

The   whole  tone  of  the  work,  in   short,  is  inconsistent   with  any 

• 

other  hj-pothesis  than  one  which  places  the  author  in  the  very  middk 
of  the  stirring  deeds  which  he  recites.  Unfortunately  his  oppor- 
tunities for  completing  the  simple  epic  which  he  had  begun  were  cut 
short  by  an  early  death.  The  pilgrim  did  not  live  to  kneel  before 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ :  he  lost  the  crowning  glorj-  of  the  Crusades 
— the  complement  to  the  sieges  of  Nic£Da  and  Antioch  which  he  has 
so  vividly  described.  lie  did  not  witness  the  final  assault  at  Jerusalem, 
where  Godfrey  won  his  throne  by  his  heroic  conduct  in  the  breach. 
Indeed  the  Chanson  terminates  with  a  successful  sortie  from  the 
gates  of  Antioch,  when  the  Christians,  after  having  taken  the  town, 
were  in  turn  besieged  by  an  immense  *Paynim  army  assembled  for 
its  recovery.  It  commences  with  the  disastrous  events  which  preceded 
the  organised  effort  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  the  council  convoked  by 
Pope  TJrbain  the  Second  upon  the  plateau  of  Clermont,  in  Anvergne. 
Wo  fancy  few  of  our  readers,  not  regular  historical  students,  will 
remember  that  the  first  expedition  with  which  Peter  was  connected 
came  to  a  terrible  termination  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  armv  was 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  valley  of  Civetot.  It  was  not  until  the  retuni 
of  Peter  that  the  wide-spread  excitement  was  aroused  which  brought 
the  Pope  and  half  the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  the  great  council  held 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  The  Chanson  conceals 
nothing  of  the  carnage  and  defeat. 

*'  Densous  lo  Civotot  la  vallee  eat  graude  at  large ; 
J  A  il  y  out  (rente  mille  do  nos  chr6tiens  decoll^s. 
Car  il  n'y  out  pas  im  soul  qui  n*eut  lo  cher  coupe." 

Fortunately  the  Hermit  was  spared.  His  escape  is  graphically 
narrated.  He  stained  his  face  with  the  juice  of  a  plant,  and  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  Saracen  language,  passed  unharmed  through 
the  midst  of  their  host.  Death  or  imprisonment  was  the  fate  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Christian  army.  Some  of  their  most  distinguished 
leaders  were  barbarously  loaded  with  irons  and  compelled  to  work 
on  the  Pagan  fortifications. 

The  prisoners  of  Corboran  appear  to  have  been  worse  treated  than 
the  others,  though  all  were  "  une  dolente  compagnie."  Of  the 
former  it  is  said : — 

(1)  U  U  tete. 
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"  Chacun  d*eux  porte  des  chaince,  et  doit  porter  chaquo  joiv 
De8  pierres  aux  murailles  enduites  de  bitume, 
D'autres  trainont  tons  les  jours  la  cliamie  comme  des  cheyaux  de  peine.*' 

Peter  at  laat  reaches  Romey  and  recounts  the  melancholy  discomfi- 
ture of  his  companions : — 

**  Les  hommes  sent  diconfits,  nous  avons  tout  perdu, 
Nous  aTons  trouye  des  Persans,  des  Sarrasins  fi&lons, 
Qui  ont  tue  nos  hommes,  les  ont  jetes  en  prison, 
£t  men^s  en  Syrie  en  grande  mis^re.** 

The  Pope  is  equal  to  the  occasion :  he  does  not  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  enterprise ;  he  promises  to  take  the  most 
energetic  measures  for  prosecuting  the  Crusade. 

"  Le  Pape  dit :  '  Je  ne  tous  manquerai  pas, 
S*il  plait  a  Dieu  et  a  ses  Saints,  nous  rotrouverons  nos  hommes. 
Yous  irez  en  France,  tandis  que  nous  demeurerons  ici, 
Vous  porterez  mes  lettres  afin  que  tous  soient  avertis, 
Bois,  dues,  oomtes,  chacun  par  leur  nom, 
Eran9ais  et  Poiteyins,  Flamands  et  Bourguignons, 
£t  tous  ceux  qui  croient  en  Dieu,  et  invoquent  son  saint,  nom, 
Assemblcz  im  concile,  et  nous  vous  y  suivrons.' " 

Then  follows  a  vivid  account  of  the  Council  of  Clermont.  The 
traveller  who  has  visited  that  interesting  city  has  had  most  probably 
pointed  out  to  him  the  space  before  the  ancient  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  splendid  and 
many-tongucd  assemblage  which  listened  to  the  stirring  address  of 
Urbain  the  Second.  The  Chanson  reports,  and  though  of  course 
not  with  verbal  accuracy  there  is. every  reason  to  believe  that  it  pre- 
serves, most  of  the  topics  upon  which  the  actual  exhortation  touched. 
It.  is  surely  an  interesting  study  for  the  student,  this  specimen  of 
eleventh  century  eloquence,  than  which,  since  the  Apostles'  time 
none  had  worked  upon  the  minds  of  men  to  so  great  a  result,  and 
since  which,  perhaps,  there  has  been  no  example  that  at  all  approxi- 
mates to  it.  If  we  may  trust  the  "  Pilgrim,"  it  was  of  a  very  rude 
and  simple  kind,  recoimting  the  work  and  sufierings  of  the  Saviour, 
explaining  the  scandal  inflicted  upon  Christendom  by  the  desecration 
of  His  tomb,  and  waking  up  the  warlike  passions  of  the  assembled 
chiefs  by  an  appeal  to  their  valorous  deeds,  and  a  portrayal  of  all 
the  abominations  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  their 
foe.  We  leave  details  to  those  whom  we  may  have  persuaded  to 
study  the  Chanson  itself.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences  was  apparently  in  full  force  centuries  before 
Lather's  remonstrance. 

**  Le  Papo  pardonnera  a  tous  ceux  qui  feront  lo  voyage 
Les  p^ch^s  qu'ils  ont  fait  depuis  leur  cnfance." 

As  was  seemly,  the  King  of  France  was  the  first  to  answer  the 
appeal.     Many  reasons  prevented  him  personally  from  leading  or 

VOL.  IV.  z  z 
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ey^n  joining  the  Crusade.    But  his  brother-in-law  should  take  his 
place.     To  him  he  would  oonunit  all  his. powers. 

"Sire,  pour  Dieu,  Scoutez, 
Je  suis  un  homme  ancien,  vieux,  fatigue,  et  soufi&atit. 
Je  ne  pourrais  ^tre  orois^, 

Mon  frere  ira ;  Hugues,  qui  est  chevalier  e8tim§, 
Je  lui  donno  et  octroie  tons  mes  pouvoirs." 

nis  example  was  instantly  followed  by  the  multitude  who  were 
present,  "  Anglais,  Flamands,  Normands,  et  ceux  d'Allemagne,"  who 
assumed  the  Cross  upon  their  garments,  and  received  the  benediction 
of  the  Pope.  The  Bishop  of  Le  Puy  in  Auvergne  was  commanded, 
to  conduct  the  expedition  as  its  spiritual  leader ;  and  well  the  worthy 
bishop  performed  his  task,  without  by  any  means,  where  blows  were 
rife,  confining  himself  too  strictly  tp  lgi^  purely  spiritual  functions. 
All  France  sprang  to  arms.  It  was  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  those 
ten  thousand  sword?  leapt  from  their  scabbards  which  Burke  pro- 
phesied would  never  leap  forth  again,  and  lived  to  see  how  false 
was  his  prophecy,  when  the  almost  deifijed  Idea  of  "France"  was 
substituted  for  the  person  of  an  Austrian  princess.  The  feudal  castles 
were  depopulated,  at  least  of  their  male  inhabitants. 

**  n  n'est  reste  en  France  ni  vieillards  ni  jonvenceaux, 
Hugues  Iq  Grand,  le  preux  et  loyal  ohevalier, 
Eobert,  Oomte  do  Flandre,  Eobert  du  Mans, 
Raymond  de  Saint-Golles,  Etionne  do  Blois, 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  Eustache  le  damoieean, 
Et  Baudpin,  son  &ere,  qui  est  encore  imberbe, 
GuHIftiiTpe  le  Charpentier  y  fut  aussi,  et  Tev^uo  du  Puy,  Tun  des 

2)lus  puissants : 
Los  autres  no  se  peuvont  nombrer." 

Even  the  gentler  sex  diinot  escape  the  general  enthusiasm.   Sopiet . 
of  them  assumed  the  Cross,  joined  the  expedition,  and  shared  all  the 
horrors  of  the  march  across  Europe  and  Asia  Minorj,  to  Jerusalem. 

**  Beaucoup  de  dames  prirent  la  Croix ; 
Et  les  nobles  pucelles  que  Dieu  a  bien  aimees, 
S*en  fiirent  avec  les  peres  qui  los  ont  engendrees." 

Those  who  remained  behind  were  scarcely  more  fortunate.  Mourning 
and  desolation  were  in  their  ancestral  halls.  The  return  of  their 
fathers  and  husbands  from  a  terrible  struggle  in  an  imknown  region, 
and  from  the  thousand  perils  by  land  and  sea  which  awaited  them, 
must  have  appeared  more  than  uncertain.  |  Perhaps  so  great  a  break- 
ing up  of  the  ordinary  course  of  social  and  domestic  life  in  Europe 
never  occurred  before,  nor  is  likely  to  occur  again.  Thus  piteoudy 
lamented  the  noble  ladies  in  their  abandonment : — 

"  Elles  so  disent  Tunc  a  Tautre :  *  Quelle  triste  destin6e  I 
L*assembleo  des  barons  fut  mal  faite  a  notre  gre. 
Domain  il  n'y  aura  pas  une  chambre  qui  no  soit  decourtinSo, 
Plus  de  cbanson  recit^e  ni  de  joie  en  nos  demeures. 
La  plus  riche  de  nous  restora  delaissee.'* 
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Our  spaee  will  Bot  permit  ub  to  follow  the  Chanson  any  ftirther^ 
The  few  specimens  which  we  have  given  may,  we  hope,  interest  our 
readers  in  this  mediaBval  semi-epic,  the  most  genuine  contemporary 
chronicle  of  the  First  Cnisade.  Unlike  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  it 
contains  no  studied  and  intentional  imitations  of  the  ancient  epics, 
but  its  tone  is  far  more  Homeric  than  anything  In  that  artificial  poem. 
The  distinctness  of  individual  character  among  the  heroes — ^perhaps 
the  greatest  charm  of  the  Iliad — is  well  brought  out  in  the  Chanson.  * 
Unlike  the  "Ibrtisque  GJyas,  fortisque  CJloanthus^*  of  the  Latin 
imitator,  Godfrey  is  a  very  different  personage  from  Tancred,  and 
Tttncred  from  Boh^nond.  The  coukur  locale  is  excellently  preserved 
with  respect  to  the  various  tribes  and  leaders  of  the  Mohammedan 
hosts :  they  are  at  least  as  carefully  distinguished  as  the  Trojans 
from  the  Greeks.  The  Christian  champions,  moreover,  fight  very- 
much  like  the  Homeric  heroes ;  they  single  out  an  adversary  and 
destroy  him  in  the  front  of  the  battle  ;  so  far  as  the  poem  is  concerned, 
t^e  otl^er  combatants  fall  into  the  background,  and  all  the  action 
and  the  interest  centre  for  the  time  in  the  chief  whose  plraise  is  being 
recounted.  Very  often  he  performs  acts  of  supernatural  prowess, 
like  Tydides  or  Ajax  Telamon.  Hugues  encoimters  Corbadin  at  the 
entrance  of  a  bridge,  hurls  him  to  earth,  and  with  his  sword  cleaves 
his  skull  into  two  portions,  helmet  and  all;  the  next  moment  he 
serves  Forban  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  a  third  blow  makes 
the  head  of  another  Saracen  fly  off  as  if  it  were  a  turnip  (''  comme 
il  fut  un  navet").  Tancred,  Rc^er  Lempereur,  Gautier  de  Doumeart, 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  several  others,  all  come  forward  in  the 
same  combat,  and  perform  similar  exploits.  We  might  almost  femcy 
ourselves  reading  a  book  of  the  Iliad.  Huon  de  St.  Pol  faces,  single 
handed,  a  whole  army  of  Turks.  He  pierces  Matamor  through 
buckler  and  breastplate,  so  that  the  wood  and  iron  protrude  through 
his  back,  and  makes  the  heads  of  fourteen  Paynims  fly  off  their 
shoulders. 

There  is,  however,  one  singular  exception,  which  serves  to  show  the 
ndiveU  and  honesty  of  the  writer.  Etienne  de  Blois  shows  the  white 
feather.  Like  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek,  "he  had  rather  than  forty 
pounds  he  were  at  home."^ 

'*  II  eilt  bleu  mi^ux  aiixi§  Stre  a  Blois  da^B  sa  maison, 
H  trembla  fortement  quand  il  prft  son  etendard, 
Tout  son  sang  fr^mit  du  chef  aux  talons." 

Elsewhere,  when  recounting  the  terrible  passage  of  a  bridge  before 
the  walls  of  Antioch,  the,  chronicler  is  no  less  honest  :— 

'^  II  n*y  aucun  Baron  qui  ne  change  d«  ooulouT';  *'— 

an  instance  of  fidelity  to  truth  and  nature  which  would  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  artificial  compositions  of  a  later  age.     Perhaps  one 

zz  2 
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of  tlio  most  remarkable  incidents VUch  recall  the  Iliad  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  Episode  of  Raimbaud  Creton — a  chief  who  was  subsequently 
gifted  by  Gk)df rey  with  a  silver  scolloped  cross^  in  which  was  enclosed 
a  morsel  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  The  Marquis  Estonrmel,  we 
believe,  as  representative  of  the  family,  still  possesses  this  interesting 
relic.  At  any  rate,  the  crest  and  legend  of  his  house,  a  cross  with  the 
motto  **  YaiUant  sur  la  creste,"  still  recalls  the  gallant  act  of  Bumboud 
at  the  escalade  of  Jerusalem,  which  won  for  him.  the  original  distinc- 
tion. Baimbaud  having  been  precipitated  in  his  armoiir  into  the 
river  at  Antioch,  is  on  the  point  of  perishing,  when,  like  the  goddess 
Venus  on  behalf  of  Paris,  St.  Michael  personally  interferes  and  rescua 
him  from  destruction. 

*'  Ecoutoz  le  grand  miracle,  jamais  vous  n^entendrez  de  meilleor, 
Baimbaud  Creton  8*e8t  d^sarmd  dans  Teau. 
Par  Tordro  do  Dieu  son  haubert  fiit  ut^, 
Et  par  Tango  St.  liCchol  il  fiit  rolev^  en  haut." 

Once  more;  the  latter  part  of  the  last  book  of  the  Chanson 
strongly  recalls  the  artifice  which  Homer  has  employed  to  give  a 
particidar  account  of  the  several  Greek  chiefs  when  Helen  describes 
them  from  her  position  on  the  walls  of  Troy.  Am^delis  describes 
to  the  Sultan  Corboran  the  Christian  champions  as  they  pass  out  of 
the  gates  of  Antioch,  to  prepare  for  the  successful  batUe  with  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Chanson  closes.  The  Sultan  is  particularly 
astonished  by  the  troop  of  ecclesiastics,  clothed  in  their  vestments, 
and  very  imperfectly  armed,  whom  he  beholds  issuing  firom  the  town. 
*'  Who  are  those  shaven  heads  ?  "  he  demands  from  his  informant. 
"  Sire/'  he  answers,  "  il  sont  tres  joyeux,  et  gais  verteux  et  prompts, 
courtois  et  savants,"  &c.  They  are,  he  explains,  under  ordinary 
circurastancen  forbidden  to  fight,  but  they  are  going  to  defend 
themselves,  and  before  they  are  all  killed  they  will  have  done  a 
great  mischief  to  the  Turkish  host. 

These  contemporary  accounts  of  the  state  of  law  and  manners  are 
surely  hints  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  regular  historian.  We  have, 
for  instance,  a  curious  little  display  of  rationalism,  which  we  should 
hardly  have  anticipated.  Before  the  last  battle,  the  Bishop  of  Puy, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  Pope,  began  to  sprinkle  with  holy  water  the  Christiaii 
champions  as  they  issued  forth  to  the  fight.  Eng^enrand  will  have 
none  of  it.  Ho  thinks  the  holy  water  will  only  rust  his  helmet  and 
spoil  its  brilliance,  without  contributing  in  any  way  to  his  preserva- 
tion or  success.  The  bishop  laughs  gbod-huinouredly — ^probably 
the  wisest  way  of  treating  such  perversity ;  but  gives  him  a  hearty 
blessing  notwithstanding : — 

**  L'ev^quo  du  Puy,  qu'on  nommait  Adh^mar, 
Commen^a  i  leur  jeter  Teau  b^nite. 
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Quand  Enguerrand  le  vit,  il  lui  cria  : 

'  Sire,  laissez  yotre  eau,  ne  prenez  pas  la  peine  d'en  jeter, 

Ne  mouillez  pas  mon  casque,  j*y  tiens  beaucoup, 

Et  je  Youdrais  le  montrer  beau  au  Sarrasins.' 

L*ev^que  rit  en  Tentendant  parler  ainsi."  &c.  &c. 

We  have  also  the  introduction  of  a  comic  element.  The  rdle 
of  the  comic  old  gentleman  is  discharged  by  a  redoubtable  Paynim, 
who  has  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "  Le  Rouge  Lion."  This  worthy 
had  occupied  himself  the  night  before  the  battle,  after  the  manner 
of  the  French  at  Agincourt,  in  playing  at  dice  for  the  heads  of  the 
Christian  chiefs. 

**  La  nuit,  quand  Corboran  eut  quitt^  le  souper, 
Un  riche  Emir  d'au-dela  de  la  Mer  Eouge, 
Et  le  Eouge  Lion,  qui  est  tr^s  redoubtable, 
Commence  a  jouer  aux  §checs,  aux  dames,  at  au  trictrac, 
Los  t^tes  des  Barons  quails  pensent  decoller." 

The  heads  of  Godfrey,  of  Bohemond,  and  Tancred,  are  all  staked 
on  the  games,  so  are  those  of  Count  Robert  of  Flanders  and  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.     But  as  the  chronicler  wisely  observes : — 

*  *  Entre  faire  et  penser  il  y  a  grande  diiGfl&ronce." 

Le  Rouge  Lion,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  finds  that  he  is  likely 
to  catch  a  Tartar.  His  sentiments  also  are  in  the  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  vein,  and  he  concludes,  after  several  expressions  of  his  dis- 
inclination to  face  the  warriors  he  beholds  : — 

**  J'ai  une  telle  peur  que  je  ne  puis  m'en  distraire." 

We  have  spoken  entirely  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Chanson, 
and  not,  as  we  had  intended,  of  its  language.    But 

'*  The  knights  are  dust, 
Their  swords  are  rust. 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.*' 

If  we  have  cast  a  single  gleam  upon  their  memory,  and  have 
induced  our  readers  to  search  for  fuller  light  imder  the  guidance  of 
the  Marchioness  de  St.  Aidaire,  for  the  present  we  have  done  enough. 
"We  take  our  leave  in  the  words  of  our  Chanson  itself: — 

'^  Si  la  fiere  chanson  ne  vous  plait  beaucoup, 
Poursuivez  votre  chemin,  ne  Tecoutez  plus  ; 
Mais  ce  fait  d'armes  doit  Stre  rappel6, 
Car  jamais  on  ne  retrouvera  une  pareille  cheralrie.*' 

John  G.  Sheppard. 


VITTORIA. 

Ohaiter  XIX. 

the    prima    donna. 

"  Whoe\'Er  18  in  my  box  is  my  guest/'  said  the  countess,  adding  a 
convulsive  imperative  pressure  on  Carlo's  arm,  to  aid  the  meaning  of 
her  deep  under-breath.  She  was  a  woman  who  rarely  exacted  obedi- 
ence, and  she  was  spontaneously  obeyed.  No  questions  could  be  put, 
no  explanations  given  in  the  crush,  and  they  threaded  on  amid 
numerous  greetings  in  a  place  where  Milanese  society  had  habitually 
ceased  to  gather,  and  found  itself  now  in  assembly  with  unconcealed 
sensations  of  strangeness.  A  card  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Countess's 
private  retiring-room :  it  bore  the  name  of  General  Pierson.  She 
threw  off  her  black  lace  scarf.  "  Angelo  Guidascarpi  is  in  Milan," 
she  said.  "  He  has  killed  one  of  the  Lenkensteins,  sword  to  sword. 
He  came  to  me  aH  hour  after  you  left ;  the  sbirri  were  on  his  track ; 
he  passed  for  my  son.  He  is  now  imder  the  charge  of  Barto  Rizzo, 
disguised ;  probably  in  this  house.  His  brother  is  in  the  city.  Keep 
the  cowl  on  your  head  as  long  as  ^ssible ;  if  these  hounds  see  and 
identify  you,  there  will  be  mischief."  She  Kiid  no  more,  siitisfied 
4ihat  she  was  understood,  but  opening  the  door  of  the  box,  ]pa80i^  in, 
and  returned  a  stately  acknowledgment  of  the  salutations  of  two 
military  officers.  Carlo  likewise  bent  his  head  to  them ;  it  was  like 
bending  his  knee,  for  in  the  younger  of  the  two  intruders  he  recog- 
nised Lieutenant  Pierson.  The  countess  accepted  a  vacated  »eat ; 
the  cavity  of  her  ear  accepted  the  general's  apologies.  He  informed 
her  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  intrusion ;  he  was  under  orders  to 
be  present  at  the  opera,  and  to  be  ^  near  the  stage  as  possible,  the 
countess's  box  being  designated.  Hei*  face  had  the  unalterable  com- 
posure of  a  painted  head  upon  an  old  canvas.  The  general 
persisted  in  tendering  excuses.  She  replied,  "  It  is  best,  when  one 
is  too  weak  to  resist,  to  submit  to  an  outrage  quietly.'*  Gteneral 
Pierson  at  once  took  the  poi^ition  assigned  to  him  ;  it  was  not  an 
agreeable  one.  Between  Carlo  and  the  lieutenant  no  attempt  at 
conversation  was  made. 

The  general  addressed  his  nephew  in  English.  "  l)id  you  see  the 
girl  behind  the  scenes,  Wilfrid  ?  " 

The  answer  was  "  No." 

"  Pericles  has  her  fast  shut  up  in  the  Tyrol :  the  best  habitat  for 
her  if  she  objects  to  a  whipping.     Did  you  see  Irma  ?  " 

**  No ;  she  has  disappeared  too." 
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"  Th^n  I  suppose  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  an  opei^  without 
head  or  tail.  As  Pat  said  of  the  sack  of  potatoes,  *  'twould  be  a 
mighty  fine  beast  if  it  had  them.'  " 

The  officers  had  taken  refuge  in  their  opera  glasses,  and  spoke 
while  gazing  round  the  house. 

"  If  neither  this  girl  nor  Irma  are  going  to  appear  there  is  no 
positive  necessity  for  my  presence  here,"  said  the  general,  reduced 
to  excuse  himself  to  himself.  "  I'll  sit  through  the  first  scene  and 
then  beat  a  retreat.  I  might  be  off  at  once ;  the  affiiir  looks  harm- 
less enough  :  only,  you  know,  when  there's  nothing  to  see,  you  must 
report  that  you  have  seen  it,  or  your  superiors  are  not  satisfied." 

The  lieutenant  was  less  able  to  cover  the  irksomeness  of  his  situa- 
tion with  easy  talk.  His  glance  rested  on  Countess  Lena  von 
Leukenstein,  a  quick  motion  of  whose  hand  made  him  say  that  he 
should  go  over  to  her. 

"  Yery  well,"  said  the  general ;  "  be  careful  that  you  give  no  hint 
of  this  horrible  business.  They  will  hear  of  it  when  they  get  home : 
time  enough !  " 

Lieutenant  Pierson  touohed  at  his  sister's  box  on  the  way.  She 
was  very  excited,  asked  innumerable  things, — ^whether  there  was 
danger  P  whether  he  had  a  whole  regiment  at  hand  to  protect  peace- 
able persons  ?  "  Otherwise,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
that  man  "  (her  husband)  "  in  Italy  another  week.  He  refused  to  stir 
out  to-night,  though  we  know  that  nothing  can  happen.  Your  prima 
donna  celestissima  is  out  of  harm's  way." 

"Oh,  she  is  safe — ze  minx !"  cried  Antonio-Pericles,  laughing 
and  saluting  the  Duchess  of  Qraatli,  who  presented  herself  at  the 
front  of  her  box.  Major  de  Pyrmont  was  behind  her,  and  it 
delighted  the  Greek  to  point  them  out  to  the  English  lady  with  a 
simple  intimation  of  the  character  of  their  xelationship,  at  which  her 
curls  shook  sadly. 

"  Pardon,  madame,"  said  Pericles.  "  In  Italy,  a  husband  away, 
zc  friend  takes  title  :  it  is  no  more." 

"  It  is  very  disgraceful,"  she  said. 

"  Ze  morales,  madame,  suit  ze  sun." 

Captain  Gambier  left  the  box  with  Wilfrid,  expressing  in  one 
sentence  his  desire  to  fling  Pericles  over  to  the  pit,  and  in  another 
his  belief  that  a  mutual  English  friend,  named  Merthyr  Powys,  was 
in  the  house. 

"  He  won't  be  in  the  city  four-and-twenty  hours,"  said  Wilfrid. 

*'  Well ;  you'll  keep  your  tongue  silent." 

"By  heavens!  Gambier,  if  you  knew  the  insults  we  have  to 
submit  to!  The  temper  of  ang:els  couldn't  stand  it.  I'm  sorry 
enough  for  these  fellows,  with  their  confounded  country,  but  it's 
desperate  work  to  be  civil  to  them ;  upon  my  honour,  it  is  !     I  wish 
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they  would  stand  up  and  let  us  have  it  over.  We  have  to  bear  more 
from  the  women  than  the  men." 

"  I  leave  you  to  cool/'  said  Gtonbier. 

The  delayed  absence  of  the  maestro  from  his  post  at  the  head  of  the 
orchestra^  where  the  musicians  sat  awaiting  him,  seemed  to  canfirm  a 
rumour  that  was  now  circling  among  the  audience,  warning  all  to 
prepare  for  a  disappointment.  His  b&ton  was  brought  in  and  laid  on 
the  book  of  the  new  overture.  When  at  last  he  was  seen  bearing 
onward  through  the  music-stands,  a  low  murmur  ran  round.  Kocco 
paid  no  heed  to  it.  His  demeanour  produced  such  satisfaction  in  the 
breast  of  Antonio-Pericles  that  he  rose,  and  was  guilty  of  the  bar- 
barism of  clapping  his  hands.  Meeting  Ammiani  in  the  lobby,  he 
said,  **  Gome,  my  good  friend,  you  shall  help  me  to  pull  Inna  through 
to-night.  She  is  vinegar — ^we  will  mix  her  with  oiL  It  is  only  for 
to-night,  to  save  that  poor  Bocco's  opera." 

"  Irma !  "  said  Ammiani ;  "  she  is  by  this  time  in  Tyrd.  Your 
Irma  will  have  some  difficulty  in  showing  herself  here  within  sxtj 
hours."  '  ' 

*'  How ! "  cried  Pericles,  amazed,  and  plucking  after  Carlo  to  stop 
him.  . 

"I  bet  you " 

"How  much?" 

"  I  bet  you  a  thousand  florins  you  do  not  see  la  Vittoria  to-nighf 

"  Good.     I  bet  you  a  thousand  florins  you  do  not  see  Irma." 

"  No  VittiHia,  I  say !  " 

"  And  I  say,  no  Lazzeruola !  " 

Agostino,  who  was  pacing  the  lobby,  sent  Pericles  distraught  with 
the  same  tale  of  the.  rape  of  Irma.  .  He  rushed  to  signora  Piaveni's 
box  and  heard  it  repeated.  There  he  beheld,  sitting  in  the  back- 
ground, an  old  English  acquaintance,  with  whom  Captain  Gbmbier 
was  conversing. 

"  My  dear  Powys,  you  have  come  all  the  way  from  England,  to 
see  your  favourite's  first  night.  You  wiU  be  shocked,  sir.  She  has 
neglected  her  art.  She  is  exiled,  banished,  sent  away  to  study  and 
to  compose  her  mind." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Laura.  " You  will  see  har 
almost  immediately." 

"  Signora,  pardon  me ;  do  I  not  know  best  ?  " 

"  You  may  have  contrived  badly." 

Pericles  blinked  and  gnawed  his  moustache  as  if  it  were  food 
for  patience. 

'*  I  would  wager  a  milliard  of  francs,"  he  muttered.  With  abso- 
lute pathos  he  related  to  Mr.  Powys  the  aberrations  of  the  divinely- 
gifted  voice,  the  wreck  which  Vittoria  strove  to  become,  and  from 
which  he  alone  was  striving  to  rescue  her.      He  used    abundant 
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illustrations,  coarse  and  quaint,  and  was  half  hysterical ;  flashing  a 
white  fist  and  thumping  the  long  projection  of  his  knee  with  a  wolfish 
aspect.  His  grotesque  sincerity  was  little  short  of  the  shedding  of 
tears. 

"  And  your  sister,  my  dear  Powys  ?  "  he  asked,  as  one  returning 
to  the  consideration  ci  shadows. 

"  My  sister  accompanies  me,  but  not  to  the  opera." 

"  For  another  campaign — ^hein  ?  " 

"  To  winter  in  Italy,  at  all  events." 

Carlo  Ammiani  entered  and  embraced  Merthyr  Powys  warmly. 
The  Englishman  was  at  home  among  Italians :  Pericles,  feeling  that 
he  was  not  so,  and  regarding  them  all  as  a  commimity  of  fever- 
patients  without  a  hospital,  retired.  To  his  mind  it  was  the  vilest 
treason,  the  grossest  selfishness,  to  conspire  or  to  wink  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  voice  like  Yittoria's  to  such  a  temporal  matter  as  this,  which 
they  called  patriotism.  He  looked  on  it  as  one  might  look  on  the 
Hindoo  drama  of  a  Suttee.  He  saw  in  it  just  that  stupid  action  of  a 
whole  body  of  fanatics  combined  to  precipitate  the  devotion  of  a 
precious  thing  to  extinction.  And  worse ;  for  life  was  common^  and 
women  and  Hindoo  widows  were  common ;  but  a  Yittorian  voice  was 
but  one  in  a  generation — in  a  cycle  of  years.  The  religious  belief 
of  the  connoisseur  extended  to  the  devout  conception  that  her  voice 
was  a  spiritual  endowment,  the  casting  of  which  priceless  jewel  into 
the  bloody  ditch  of  patriots  was  far  more  tragic  and  lamentable  than 
any  disastrous  concourse  of  dedicated  lives.  He  shook  the  lobby  with 
his  tread,  thinking  of  the  great  night  this  might  have  been  but  for 
Yittoria's  madness.  The  overture  was  coming  to  an  end.  By  tight- 
ening his  arms  across  his  chest  he  gained  some  outward  composure, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  stage. 

While  sitting  with  Laura  Piaveni  and  Merthyr  Powys,  Ammiani 
saw  the  apparition  of  Captain  Weisspriess  in  his  mother's  box.  He 
forgot  her  injunction,  and  hurried  to  her  side,  leaving  the  doors 
open.  His  passion  of  anger  spumed  her  admonishing  grasp  of  his 
arm,  and  with  his  glove  he  smote  the  Austrian  officer  on  the  face. 
Weisspriess  plucked  his  sword  out ;  the  house  rose ;  there  was  a 
moment  like  that  of  a  wild  beast's  show  of  teeth.  It  passed :  Cap- 
tain Weisspriess  withdrew  in  obedience  to  General  Pierson's  com- 
mand. The  latter  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  that  two  pieces  of  artillery 
should  be  placed  in  position,  and  a  squad  of  men  about  the  doors : 
he  handed  it  out  to  Weisspriess. 

"  I  hope,  signore,"  the  general  said  to  Carlo,  "  we  shall  be  able  to 
arrange  things  for  you  without  the  interposition  of  the  authorities." 

Carlo  rejoined,  "  General,  he  has  the  blood  of  our  family  on  his 
hands.     I  am  ready." 

The  general  bowed.     He  glanced  at  the  countess  for  a  sign  of 
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maternal  weaimess,  sa^  none,  and  understood  that  a  duel  was  down 
in  the  morrow's  bill  of  entertainments,  as  well  as  a  riot  possibly 
before  dawn.  Hie  house  had  revealed  its  temper  in  that  short  out- 
burst, as  a  quivering  of  quick  lightning-flame  betrays  the  forehead  of 
the  storm. 

Coimtess  Ammiani  bade  her  son  make  fast  the  outer  door.  Her 
fiedate  energies  could  barely  control  her  agitation.  In  helping 
Angelo  Ghiidascarpi  to  evade  the  law,  she  had  imperilled  her  son  and 
herself.  Many  of  the  Bolognese  sbirri  were  in  pursuit  of  Angelo. 
Some  knew  his  person  ;  some  did  not :  but  if  those  two  before  whom 
she  had  identified  Angelo  as  being  her  son  Carlo  chanced  now  to  be 
in  the  house,  and  to  have  seen  him,  and  heard  his  name,  the  risks 
were  great  and  various. 

"  Do  you  know  that  handsome  young  Count  Ammiani  ?  "  Countess 
Lena  said  to  Wilfrid.  "Perhaps  you  do  not  think  him  handsome? 
He  was  for  a  short  time  a  playfellow  of  mine.  He  is  more  passionate 
than  I  am,  and  that  does  not  say  a  little.  I  warn  you !  Look  how 
excited  he  is.  ISTo  wonder.  He  is- — e\^rybody  knows  it — -he  is 
la  Yittoria's  lover.*' 

Countess  l^ena  uttered  that  sentence  in  Italian.  The  soft  tongue 
sent  it  like  a  coiling  serpent  through  Wilfrid's  veins.  In  Englidb  or 
in  German  it  woidd  not  have  possessed  the  deadly  meaning. 

She  may  have  done  it  purposely,  for  she  and  her  sister,  Countess 
Anna,  studied  his  face.  The  lifting  of  the  curtain  drew  all  eyes  to 
the  stage. 

Rocco  Ricci's  h&tcfa  struck  for  the  opening  of  one  of  his  spirited 
choruses ;  a  t^horus  of  villagers,  who  sing  to  the  burden  that  Hap- 
piness, the  aim  of  all  humanit^r,  has  promised  to  visit  the  earth  this 
day,  that  she  may  witness  the  union  of  the  noble  lovers,  CamiUo  and 
Camilla.  Then  a  shepherd  sings  a  verse,  with  his  hand  stretclied 
out  to  the  impending  castle.  There  lives  Count  Orso:  will  he 
permit  their  festivities  to  pass  undisturbed?  The  puling  voice  is 
crushed  by  the  chorus,  which  protests  that  the  heavens  are  above 
Count  Orso.  But  another  villager  tells  of  Count  Orso*8  power,  and 
hints  at  his  misdeeds.  The  chorus  rises  in  reply,  warning  all  that 
Count  Orso  has  ears  wherever  three  are  congregated ;  the  villagers 
break  apart  and  eye  one  another  distrustftilly,  reuniting  to  the  song 
of  Happiness  before  they  disperse.  Camillo  enters  solus.  Montini, 
as  Camillo,  enjoyed  a  warm  reception ;  but  as  he  advanced  to  deliver 
his  romanzo,  it  was  seen  that  he  and  Rocco  interchanged  glances  of 
desperate  resignation.  Camillo  has  had  love  passageii  witJi  Michfella, 
Count  Orso's  daughter,  4ind  does  not  hesitate  to  dednre  that  hte 
dreads  her.  The  orphan  Cfemiilla,  who  has  been  r^ted  in  yotlder 
castle  with  her,  as  her  sister,  is  in  danger  duting  all  the^  hat 
minutes  which  still  retain  her  from  his  arms. 
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"  If  I  should  never  see  her — ^I  who,  like  a  poor  ghost  upon  the 
shores  of  the  dead  river,  have  been  flattered  with  the  thought  that 
«he  would  fall  upon  my  breast  like  a  ray  of  the  light  of  Elysium — 
if  I  should  never  see  her  more ! ''  The  famous  tenore  threw  his  whole 
force  into  that  outcry  of  projected  despair,  and  the  house  was  moved 
by  it :  there  were  many  in  the  house  who  shared  his  apprehension 
of  a  foul  mischance. 

Thenceforward  the  opera  and  the  Italian  audience  were  as  one. 
All  that  was  uttered  had  a  meaning,  and  was  sympathetically  trans- 
lated. Camillu  they  perceived  to  be  a  grave  burlesque  with  a  core  to 
it.  The  quick-witted  Italians  caught  up  the  interpretation  in  a  flash. 
^' Count  Orso"  is  Austria;  *f  Michiella"  is  Austria's  spirit  of  intrigue  ; 
"  Camillo"  is  indolent  Italy,  amorous  Italy,  Italy  aimless ;  "  Camilla" 
is  Young  Italy! 

It  must  be  so ;  for  Camillo  speaks  of  the  mother  of  his  betrothed  as 
one  supposed  to  be  living  in  captivity,  who  is  given  out  as  dead,  and 
who,  since  her  daughter  was  in  the  cradle,  has  never  embraced  her. 
The  thick  body  of  the  burlesque  became  transparent  after  these 
shadows  of  the  fiery  core  within  it  had  been  sent  forth :  the  Italians 
beheld  their  own  tragedy  in  action.  They  gazed  at  a  piece  of  the 
play  of  life. 

Their  eagerness  for  sight  of  Vittoria  was  now  red-hot,  and  who 
Camillo  exclaimed  "  She  comes ! "  many  rose  from  their  seats. 

A  scrap  of  paper  was  handed  to  Antonio-Pericles  from  Captain 
Woisspriess,  sajnng  briefly  that  he  had  found  Irma  in  the  carriage 
instead  of  the  little  "  v,''  thanked  him  for  his  joke,  and  had  brought 
her  back.  Pericles  was  therefore  not  surprised  when  Irma,  as 
Michiella,  came  on,  breathless,  and  looking  in  an  excitement  of  anger; 
he  knew  that  he  had  been  tricked. 

Between  Camillo  and  Michiella  a  scene  of  some  vivacity  ensued 
- — reproaches,  threats  of  calamity,  offers  of  returning  endearment, 
upon  her  part ;  a  display  of  courtly  scorn  upon  his.  Irma  made  her 
voice  claw  at  her  quondam  lover  very  finely ;  it  was  a  voice  with 
claws,  that  entered  the  hearing  sharp-edged,  and  left  it  plucking  at 
its  repose.  She  was  applauded  relishingly  when,  after  vainly  wooing 
him,  she  turned  aside  and  said — 

**  What  change  is  this  in  one  who  like  a  rood 

Bent  to  my  twisting  hands  ?    Does  ho  recoil  ? 
Is  this  the  hound  whom  I  have  used  to  feed 
"With  sops  of  \'inegar  and  sops  of  oil  y" 

A  most  pleasant  sense  of  fraternity  towards  the  librettist  who  had 
thus  brazenly  outwitted  the  Austrian  censorship  circulated  like  a 
warmed  current  through  all  their  Italian  veins.  "  La  Lazzeruola ! 
her  kiss  was  the  vinegar."  Those  who  disliked  her  were  satisfied  by 
8a}dng  that. 
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Michiella's  further  communications  to  the  audience  make  it  known 
that  she  has  allowed  the  progress  towards  the  ceremonies  of  espousal 
between  Camillo  and  Camilla,  in  order,  at  the  last  moment,  to  show 
her  power  over  the  youth  and  to  plunge  the  detested  Camilla  into 
shame  and  wretchedness.  .  . 

Camillo  retires:  Count  Orso  appears.  There  is  a  duet  between 
father  and  daughter:  she  confesses  her  passion  for  Camillo,  and 
entreats  her  father  to  stop  the  ceremony ; — and  here  the  justice  of 
the  feelings  of  Italians,  even  in  their  heat  of  blood,  was  [noteworthy. 
Count  Orso  says  that  he  would  willingly  gratify  his  daughter,  as  it 
would  gratify  himself,  but  that  he  must  respect  the  law.  "  The  law 
is  of  your  own  making,"  says  Michiella.  "  Then,  the  more  must  I 
respect  it,''  Count  Orso  replies. 

The  audience  gave  Austria  credit  for  that  much  in  a  short  murmur. 

Michiella's  aside,  "  Till  anger  seizes  him  I  wait ! "  created 
laughter;  it  came  in  contrast  with  an  extraordinary  pomposity  of 
self-satisfaction  exhibited  by  Count  Orso — ^the  flower-feced,  tun- 
bellied  basso,  Lebruno.  It  was  irresistible.  He  stood  swollen  out 
like  a  morning  copk.  To  make  it  further  telling,  he  took  off  his 
yellow  bonnet  with  a  black-gloved  band,  and  thumped  the  signifi- 
cant colours  prominently  on  his  immense  chest  —  an  idea,  not  of 
Agostino's,  but  Lebruno's  own ;  and  Agostino  cursed  with  fury. 
Both  he  and  £,occo  knew  that  their  joint  labour  would  probably  have 
only  one  night's  display  of  existence  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  but 
they  grudged  to  Lebruno  the  chief  merit  of  despatching  it  to  the 
shades. 

The  villagers  are  heard  approaching.  **  My  father ! "  cries  Michielk, 
distractedly;  "the  hour  is  near  :  it  will  be  death  to  your  daughter! 
Imprison  Camillo :  I  can  bring  twenty  witnesses  to  prove  that  he 
has  sworn  you  are  illegally  the  lord  of  this  coimtry.  You  will  roe 
the  marriage.  Do  as  you  once  did.  Be  bold  in  time.  The  arrow- 
head is  on  the  string — cut  the  string ! " 

"As  I  once  didp"  replies  Orso  with  frown  terrific,  like  a  Haxk 
crest.  He  turns  broadly  and  receives  the  chorus  of  countrymen  in 
paternal  fashion — an  admirably  acted  bit  of  grave  burlesque. 

By  this  time  the  German  portion  of  the  audience  had,  by  one  or 
other  of  the  senses,  dimly  divined  that  the  opera  was  a  shadow  d 
something  concealed — thanks  to  the  buffo-basso,  Lebruno.  Doubtless 
they  would  have  seen  this  before  but  that  the  Austrian  censorship 
had  seemed  so  absolute  a  safeguard. 

"  My  children  !  all  are  my  children  in  this  my  gladsome  leahn !" 
Coimt  Orso  says,  and  marches  forth,  after  receiving  the  compliment 
of  a  choric  song  in  honour  of  his  paternal  government.  Michielh 
follows  him. 

Then   came  the  deep   suspension  of  breath.     For,  as  upon  the 
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midnight  you  count  bell-note  after  bell-note  of  the  tolling  hour,  and 
know  not  in  tbe  darkness  whether  there  shall  be  one  beyond  it,  so 
t^t  you  hang  over  an  abysm  until  Twelve  is  sounded,  audience 
and  actors  gazed  with  equal  expectation  at  the  path  winding  round 
from  the  castle,  waiting  for  the  voice  of  the  new  prima  donna. 

"Mia  madre!"  It  issued  tremblingly  faint.  None  could  say 
who  was  to  appear. 

Rocco  Bicci  struck  twice  with  his  b&ton,  flung  a  radiant  glance 
across  hid  shoulders  for  all  friends,  and  there  was  joy  in  the  house. 
Vittoria  stood  before  them. 


ClL\PTEK  XX. 
THE  0PER-\  OF   CAMILI*A. 

She  was  dressed  like  a  noble  damsel  from  the  hands  of  Titian.  An 
Italian  audience  cannot  but  be  critical  in  their  first  glance  at  a  prima 
donna,  for  they  are  oskcd  to  do  homage  to  a  queen  who  is  to  be 
taken  on  her  merits:  all  that  they  have  heard  and  have  been 
taught  to  expect  of  her  is  compared  swiftly  with  their  observa- 
tion of  her  appearance  and  her  manner.  She  is  crucially  examined 
to  discover  defects.  There  is  no  boisterous  loyalty  at  the  outset. 
And  as  it  was  now  evident  that  Vittoria  had  chosen  to  impersonate 
a  significant  character,  her  indications  of  method  were  jealously 
watched  for  a  sign  of  inequality,  either  in  her  motion,  or  the  force 
of  her  eyes.  So  silent  a  reception  might  have  seemed  cruel  in  any 
o&cr  case;  though  in  all  cases  the  candidate  for  laurels  must,  in 
common  i»4th  the  criminal,  go  through  the  ordeal  of  justification. 
Men  do  not  heartily  bow  their  heads  imtil  they  have  subjected  the 
aspiiTint  to  some  personal  contest,  and  find  themselves  overmatched. 
The  senses,  ready  to  become  so  slavish  in  adulation  and  delight,  are  at 
the  beginning  more  exacting  than  the  judgment, more  imperious  than 
the  will.  A  figure  in  amber  and  pale  blue  silk  was  seen,  such  as  the 
great  Venetian  might  have  sketched  from  his  windows  on  a  day  when 
the  Doge  went  forth  to  wed  the  Adriatic :  a  superb  Italian  head, 
with  dark  banded  hair-braid,  and  dark  strong  eyes  under  unabashed 
soft  eyelids.  She  moved  as,  after  long  gazing  at  a  painting  of  a  fair 
woman,  wc  may  have  the  vision  of  her  moving  from  the  fitune.  It 
was  an  animated  picture  of  ideal  Italia.  The  sea  of  heads  right 
up  to  the  highest  walls  fironted  her  glistening,  and  she  was  mute  as 
moonrise.  A  virgin  who  loosens  a  dove  from  her  bosom  does  it  with 
no  greater  cflfort  than  Vittoria  gave  out  her  voice.  The  white  bird 
flutters  rapidly ;  it  circles  and  takes  its  flight.  The  voice  seemed  to 
be  as  little  the  singer's  own. 
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The  theme  was  as  follows : — Camilla  has  dreamed  overnight  that  her 
lost  mother  came  to  her  bedside  to  bless  her  nuptials.  Her  mother 
was  folded  in  a  black  shroud^  looking  formless  as  death,  like  verj 
death,  save  that  death  sheds  no  tears.  She  wept,  without  change 
of  voice,  or  mortal  shuddering,  like  one  whose  nature  weeps :  "  And 
with  the  forthflowing  of  her  tears  the  knowledge  of  her  features  was 
revealed  to  me."  Behold  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  Tiber,  and  the  Po ! 
— such  great  rivers  were  the  tears  pouring  from  her  eyes.  SLe 
threw  apart  the  shroud  :  her  breasts  and  her  limbs  were  smooth  and 
firm  as  those  of  an  immortal  goddess :  but  breasts  and  limbs  showed 
the  cruel  hand^\^nting  of  base  men  upon  the  body  of  a  martyred 
saint.  The  blood  from  those  deep  gashes  sprang  out  at  intervals, 
mingling  with  her  tears.     She  said  : — 

"  My  child !  were  I  a  goddess,  my  wounds  would  heal.  Were 
I  a  saint,  I  should  be  in  Paradise.  I  am  no  goddess,  and  no  saint : 
yet  I  cannot  die.  My  wounds  flow  and  my  tears.  My  tears  flow 
because  of  no  fleshly  anguish:  I  pardon  my  enemies.  My  blood 
flows  from  my  body,  my  tears  from  my  soul.  They  flow  to  wash  out 
my  shame.  I  have  to  expiate  my  soul's  shame  by  my  body's  shame. 
Oh !  how  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  to  walk  among  my  children 
uGoknown  of  them,  though  each  day  I  bear  the  sun  abroad  like  my 
beating  heart,  each  night  the  moon,  like  a  heart  with  no  blood  in 
it.  Sun  and  moon  they  see,  but  not  me!  They  know  not  their 
mother.  I  cry  to  God.  The  answer  of  our  God  is  this : — *  Give  to 
thy  children  one  by  one  to  drink  of  thy  mingled  tears  and  blood : — 
then,  if  there  is  virtue  in  them  they  shall  revive,  thou  shalt  revive- 
If  virtue  is  not  in  them,  they  and  thou  shall  continue  prostrate,  and 
the  ox  shall  walk  over  ye.'  From  heaven's  high  altar^  O  Camilla, 
my  child,  this  silver  sacramental  cup  was  reached  to  me.  Gather  my 
tears  in  it,  fill  it  with  my  blood,  and  drink." 

The  song  had  been  massive  in  monotones,  almost  Gregorian  in  its- 
severity  up  to  this  point. 

"  I  took  the  cup.  I  looked  my  mother  in  the  face.  I  filled  the 
cup  from  the  flowing  of  her  tears,  the  flowing  of  her  blood ;  and  I 
drank!" 

Vittoria  sent  this  last  phrase  ringing  out  forcefully.  Fr9m  the 
inveterate  contralto  of  the  interview,  she  rose  to  pure  soprano  in 
describing  her  own  action.  "  And  I  drank,"  was  given  on  a  descent 
of  the  voice  :  the  last  note  was  in  the  minor  key — it .  helA  the  ear 
as  if  more  must  follow :  like  a  wail  after  a  triumph  of  resolve.  It 
was  a  masterpiece  of  audacious  dramatic  musical  genius  addressed 
with  sagacious  cunning  and  courage  to  the  sympathising  audience 
present.  The  supposed  incompleteness  kept  them  listening;  the 
intentness  sent  that  last  falling  (as  it  were,  broken)  note  travelling 
awakeningly  through  their  minds.     It  is  the  eflTect  of  the  minor  key 
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to  stir  the  hearts  of  men  with  this  particular  suggestiveness.  The 
house  rose,  Italians  and  Germans  together.  Genius,  music,  and 
enthusiasm  break  the  line  of  nationalities.  A  rain  of  nosegays  fell 
about  Yittoria  ;  evvivas,  bravas,  shouts — ^all  the  outcries  of  delirious- 
men  surrounded  her.  Men  and  women,  even  among  the  hardened 
chorus,  shook  together  and  sobbed.  "  Agostino ! "  and  "  Rocco  ! " 
were  called;  "Yittoria!"  "Yittoria!"  above  all,  with  increasing 
thunder,  like  a  storm  rushing  down  a  valley,  striking  in  broad  volume 
from  rock  to  rock,  humming  remote,  and  bursting  up  again  in  the 
face  of  the  vale.  Her  name  was  sung  over  and  over — "  Yittoria !" 
*'  Yittoria  ! "  as  if  the  mouths  were  enamoured  of  it. 

^^  Evcivn  la  Viftoria  c  F Italia  /"  was  sung  out  from  the  body  of  the 
house. 

An  echo  replied — 

"  ^Italia  e  ilprcmio  della  Yittoria  !'  "  a  well-known  saying  glori- 
ously adapted,  gloriously  rescued  from  di3grace. 

But  the  object  and  source  of  the  tremendous  frenzy  stood  aghast, 
like  one  frozen  by  the  revelation  of  the  magic  the  secret  of  which  she 
has  studiously  mastered.  A  nosegay,  the  last  of  the  tributary  shower, 
discharged  from  a  distance,  fell  at  her  feet.  She  gave  it  unconsciously 
preference  over  the  rest,  and  picked  it  up.  A  little  paper  was  fixed 
in  the  centre.  She  opened  it  with  a  mechanical  hand,  thinking  there 
might  be  patriotic  orders  enclosed  for  her.  It  was  a  check  for  one 
thousand  guineas,  drawn  upon  an  English  banker  by  the  hand  of 
Antonio-Pericles Agiolopoulos; — freshly  drawn;  the  ink  was  only  half 
dried,  showing  signs  of  the  dictates  of  a  furious  impidso.  This  dash 
of  solid  prose,  and  its  convincing  proof  that  her  art  hud  been  suc- 
cessful, restored  Yittoria's  composure,  though  not  her  early  statuesque 
simplicity.  Rocco  gave  an  inquiring  look  to  see  if  she  would  repeat 
the  song.  She  shook  her  head  resolutely.  Her  opening  of  the  paper 
in  the  bouquet  had  quieted  the  general  ebidlition,  and  the  expression 
of  her  wish  being  seen,  the  chorus  was  permitted  to  usurp  her  phiee. 
Ag03tino  paced  up  and  down  the  lobby,  fearftil  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  leading  her  to  anti-climax.  He  met  Antonio^-Pericles, 
and  told  him  so ;  adding  (for  now  the  mask  had  been  seen  through, 
and  was  useless  any  further)  that  he  had  not  had  the  heart  to  put 
back  that  vision  of  Camilla's  mother  to  a  later  scene,  lest  an  inter- 
ruption should  come  which  would  preclude  its  being  heard  altogether. 
Pericles  affected  disdain  of  any  success  which  Yittoria  had  yet 
achieved.  '^"Wait  for  Act  the  Third,"  t©  said;  but  his  irritable 
anxiousness  to  hold  intercourse  with  every  one,  patriot  or  critic, 
Qerman^  English,  or  Italian,  betrayed  what  agitation  of  exultation 
coursed  in  his  veins.  **  Aha ! "  was  his  commencement  of  a  greeting ; 
"  was  Antonio-Pericles  \\Tong  when  he  told  you  that  he  had  a  prima 
doima  for  you  to  amaze  all  Christendom,  and  whose  notes  were  safe 
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and  firm  as  the  footing  of  the  angels  up  and  down  Jacob's  ladder,  my 
friends?    Aha!" 

"  Do  you  see  that  your  uncle  is  signalling  to  you  P"  Countess  Lena 
said  to  Wilfrid. 

He  answered  like  a  man  in  a  mist,  and  looked  neither  at  her  nor  at 
the  general,  who,  in  default  of  his  obedience  to  gestures,  came  good- 
humouredly  to  the  box,  bringing  Captain  Weisspriess  with  him. 

"  We're  assisting  at  a  pretty  show,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  in  love  with  her  voice,"  said  Countess  Anna. 

"  Ay  ;  if  it  were  only  a  matter  of  voices,  countess.'* 

"  I  think  that  these  good  people  require  a  troxmcing,"  said  Captain 
Weisspriess. 

"  Lieutenant  Pierson  is  not  of  your  opinion,"  Countess  Anna 
remarked. 

Hearing  his  own  name,  WiKrid  turned  to  them  with  a  weariness 
well  acted,  but  insufficiently  to  a  jealous  observation,  for  his  eyes  were 
quick  under  the  carelessly-dropped  eyelids,  and  ranged  keenly  over 
the  stage  while  they  were  affecting  to  assist  his  fluent  tongue. 

Countess  Lena  levelled  her  opera-glass  at  Carlo  AmmianL  She 
placed  the  glass  in  her  sister's  hand.  Wilfrid  drank  deep  of  bitter- 
ness. ''That  is  Vittoria's  lover,"  he  thought;  "the  lover  of  the 
Emilia  who  once  loved  me  ! " 

General  Pierson  may  have  noticed  this  by-play:  he  said  to  his 
nephew  in  the  brief  military  tone :  "  Go  out ;  see  that  the  whole 
regiment  is  handy  about  the  house ;  station  a  dozen  men,  with  a 
Serjeant,  at  each  of  the  back-doors,  and  remain  below.  I  very  much 
mistake,  or  we  shall  have  to  make  a  capture  of  this  little  woman 
to-night." 

"  How  on  earth,"  he  resumed,  while  Wilfrid  rose  savagely  and 
went  out  with  his  stiffest  bow,  "  this  opera  was  permitted  to  appear, 
I  can't  guess !  A  child  could  see  through  it.  The  stupidity  of  oar 
civil  authorities  passes  my  understanding — ^it's  a  miracle!  We 
have  stringent  orders  not  to  take  any  initiative,  or  I  would  stop  the 
Fraulein  Camilla  from  uttering  another  note." 

"  If  you  did  that,  I  should  be  angry  with  you,  general,"  said 
Countess  Anna. 

"  And  I  also  think  the  government  cannot  do  wrong,"  Count^s 
Lena  joined  in. 

The  general  contented  himself  by  sajong :  "  Well,  we  shall  see." 

Countess  Lena  talked  to  Captain  Weisspriess  in  an  undertone, 
referring  to  what  she  called  his  dispute  with  Carlo  Ammiani.  The 
captain  was  extremely  playful  in  rejoinders. 

"  You  iron-man  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Man  of  steel  would  be  the  better  phrase,"  her  sister  whispered. 

"  It  will  be  an  assassination,  if  it  happens." 
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'*  No  officer  can  bear  with  an  open  insult,  Lena." 
"  I  shall  not  sit  and  see  harm  done  to  my  old  playmate,  Anna." 
"  Beware  of  betraying  yourself  for  one  who  detests  you." 
A  grand  duo  between  Montini  and  Vittoria  silenced  all  converse. 
Camilla  tells  Camillo  of  her  dream.     He  pledges  his  oath  to  discover 
her  mother,  if  alive ;  if  dead,  to  avenge  her.    Camilla  says  she  believes 
her  mother  is  in  the  dungeons  of  Coimt  Orsb's  castle.    The  duo  tasked 
Vittoria's  execution  of  florid  passages ;  it  gave  evidence  of  her  sound 
artistic  powers. 

"  I  was  a  fool,"  thought  Antonio-Pericles ;  "  I  flung  my  bouquet 
with  the  herd.     I  was  a  fool !     I  lost  my  head ! " 

The  first  act,  after  scenes  between  false  Camillo  and  Michiella, 
ends  with  the  marriage  of  Camillo  and  Camilla ; — a  quatuor  composed 
of  Montini,  Vittoria,  Irma,  and  Lebruno.  Michiella  is  in  despair ; 
Count  Orso  is  profoundly  sonorous  with  paternity  and  devotion  to  the 
law.  He  has  restored  to  Camilla  a  portion  of  her  mother's  seques- 
trated estates.  A  portion  of  the  remainder  will  be  handed  over  to  her 
when  he  has  had  experience  of  her  husband's  good  behaviour.  The 
rest  he  considers  legally .  his  own  by  right  of  documents  (Treaties), 
and  by  right  of  possession  and  his  sword.  Yonder  castle  he  must 
keep.  It  is  the  key  of  all  his  other  territories.  Without  it,  his 
position  will  be  insecure.  (Allusion  to  the  Austrian  argiunent  that 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  are  the  strategic  defensive  lines  of  the  Alps.) 

Agostino,  pursued  by  his  terror  of  anti-climax,  ran  from  the  sight 
of  Vittoria  when  she  was  called,  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  He 
made  his  way  to  Rocco  Ricci  (who  had  given  his  bow  to  the  public 
from  his  perch),  and  found  the  maestro  drinking  Asti  to  counteract 
his  natural  excitement.  Rocco  told  Agostino  that,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  neither  he  nor  any  soul  behind  the  scenes  knew  Vittoria 
would  be  able  to  appear,  except  that  she  had  sent  a  note  to  him  with 
a  pledge  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  call.  Irma  had  come  flying  in  late, 
enraged,  and  in  disorder,  praying  to  take  Camilla's  part ;  but  Mon- 
tini refused  to  act  with  the  seconda  donna  as  prima  donna.  They 
had  commenced  the  opera  in  uncertainty  whether  it  coidd  go  on 
beyond  the  situation  where  Camilla  presents  herself.  "I  was  pre- 
pared to  throw  up  my  baton,"  said  Rocco,  *'  and  publicly  to  charge 
the  government  with  the  rape  of  our  prima  donna.-  Irma  I  was 
ready  to  replace.  I  coidd  have  filled  that  gap."  He  spoke  of 
Vittoria's  triumph.  Agostino's  face  darkened.  "  Ha ! "  said  he,  "  pro- 
vided we  don't  fall  flat,  like  your  Asti  with  the  cork  out.  I  shoidd 
have  preferred  an  enthusiasm  a  trifle  more  progressive.  The  notion 
of  travelling  backwards  is  upon  me  forcibly,  after  that  tempest  of 
acclamation." 

"  Or  do  you  think  that  you  have  put  your  best  i>oetry  in  the  first 
act  ?"  Rocco  suggested  with  malice. 

VOL.  IV.  3  A 
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**  Not  a  bit  of  it ! ''  Agostino  repudiated  tlie  idea  very  angrily, 
and  puffed  and  puffed.  Yet  lio  said,  "  I  should  not  be  lamenting  if 
the  opera  were  stopped  at  once." 

**  No !  "  cried  Rocco ;  "  lot  us  have  our  one  night.  I  bargain  for 
tiiat.  Medole  has  played  us  false,  but  we  go  on.  We  are  victims 
already,  my  Agostino." 

**But  I  do  stipidatq,"  said  Agostino,  "that  my  jewel  is  not  to 
melt  herself  in  the  cup  to-night.  I  must  see  her.  As  it  is,  she  is 
inevitably  dowTi  in  the  list  for  a  week's  or  a  month's  incarceration." 

Antonio-Pericles  had  this,  in  his  case,  singular  piece  of  delicacy, 
that  he  refrained  from  the  attempt  to  see  Vittoria  immediately  after 
he  had  flung  his  magnificent  bouquet  of  treasure  at  her  feet.  In  his 
intoxication  with  the  success  which  he  had  foreseen  and  cradled  to  iU 
apogee,  he  was  now  reckless  of  any  consequences.  He  felt  ready  to 
take  patriotic  Italy  in  his  arms,  provided  that  it  would  but  succeed  as 
Vittoria  had  done,  and  on  the  spot.  Her  singing  of  the  severe  phrasea 
of  the  opening  chant,  or  hymn,  had  turned  the  man,  and  for  a  time 
had  put  a  new  heart  in  him.  The  consolation  was  his  also,  that  he  had 
rewarded  it  the  most  splendidly — as  it  were,  in  golden  italics  of  praise; 
so  that  her  forgiveness  of  his  disinterested  endeavour  to  transplant  her 
was  certain,  and  perhaps  her  future  implicit  obedience  or  allegiance 
bought.     Meeting  General  Pierson,  the  latter  rallied  him. 

"Why,  my  fine  Pericles,  your  scheme  to  get  this  girl  out  of 
the  way  was  capitally  concerted.  My  only  fear  is  that  on  another 
occasion  the  government  will  take  another  view  of  it  and  you." 

Pericles  shrugged.  "  The  gods,  my  dear  general,  decree.  I  did 
my  best  to  lay  a  case  before  them ;  that  is  all." 

"  Ah,  well !  I  am  of  opinion  you  will  not  lay  many  other  cases 
before  the  gods  who  rule  in  Milan." 

"  I  have  helped  them  to  a  good  opera." 

"Are  you  aware  that  this  opera  consists  entirely  of  political 
allusions  ?  " 

General  Pierson  spoke  offensively,  as  the  urbane  Austrian  military 
permitted  themselves  to  do  upon  occasion  when  addressing  the  con- 
quered or  ci\alians. 

"  To  mo,"  retui'ned  Pericles,  "  an  opera — it  is  music.     I  know  no 


more." 


"  You  are  responsible  for  it,"  said  the  general,  harshly.  "  It  was 
taken  upon  trust  from  you." 

** Brutal  Austrians!"  Pericles  murmured.  "And  you  do  not 
i:hink  much  of  her  voice,  general  ?  " 

"  Prettv  fair,  sir." 

"What  wonder  she  does  not  care  to  open  her  throat  to  these 
s^nnc !  "  thought  the  changed  Greek. 

Yittoria's   door   Avas   shut   to  Agostino,     No   voice  within   gave 
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answer.  He  tried  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  departed.  She  sat  in  a 
stupor.  It  was  harder  for  her  to  make  a  second  appearance  than  it 
was  to  make  the  first,  when  the  shameful  suspicion  cruelly  attached 
to  her  had  helped  to  balance  her  steps  with  rebellious  pride ;  and 
more,  the  great  collected  wave  of  her  ambitious  years  of  gii'lhood  had 
cast  her  forward  to  the  spot,  as  in  a  last  eflfort  for  consummation. 
Now  that  she  had  won  the  public  voice  (love,  her  heart  called  it)  her 
eyes  looked  inward;  she  meditated  upon  what  she  had  to  do,  and 
coughed  nervously.  She  frightened  herself  %vith  her  coughing,  and 
shivered  at  the  prospect  of  again  going  forward  in  the  great  naked- 
ness of  stage-lights  and  thirsting  eyes.  And,  moreover,  she  was  not 
strengthened  by  the  character  of  the  music  and  the  poetrj'  of  the 
second  act: — a  knowledge  of  its  somewhat  inferior  quality  may 
possibly  have  been  at  the  root  of  Agostino's  poetic  dread  of  an  anti- 
climax. The  seconda  donna  had  the  chief  part  in  it — notably  an 
aria  (Rocco  had  given  it  to  her  in  compassion)  that  suited  Irma's 
pure  shrieks  and  the  tragic  skeleton  she  could  be.  Vittoria  knew 
how  low  she  was  sinking  when  she  foimd  her  soul  in  the  shallows 
of  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  Irma.  For  a  little  space  she  lost  all  intimacy 
with  herself;  she  looked  at  her  face  in  the  glass  and  swallowed 
water,  thinking  that  she  had  strained  a  dream  and  confused  her 
brain  with  it.  The  silence  of  her  solitary  room  coming  upon  the 
blaze  of  light — the  colour  and  clamour  of  the  house,  and  the  strange 
remembrance  of  the  recent  impersonation  of  an  ideal  character, 
smote,  her  with  the  sense  of  her  having  fallen  from  a  mighty  emi- 
nence, and  that  she  lay  in  the  dust.  All  those  incense-breathing 
flowers  heaped  on  her  table  seemed  poisonoiLs,  and  reproached  her 
as  a  delusion.  She  sat  crouching  alone  till  her  tirewoman  called; 
horrible  talkative  things !  her  own  familiar  maid,  Giacinta,  being 
the  worst  to  bear  with. 

Now,  Michiella,  by  making  love  to  Leonardo,  Camillo's  associate, 
discovers  that  Camillo  is  conspiring  against  her  father.  She  utters 
to  Leonardo  very  pleasant  promises  indeed,  if  he  will  betray  his 
friend.  Leonardo,  a  wavering  baritono,  complains  that  love  should 
ask  for  any  return  save  in  the  coin  of  the  empire  of  love.  He  is 
seduced,  and  invokes  a  malediction  upon  his  head  should  he  accom- 
plish what  he  has  sworn  to  perfoim.  Camilla  reposes  perfect  con- 
tidcuce  in  this  Avrctch,  and  brings  her  more  doubtful  husband  to  bo 
of  her  mind. 

Camillo  and  Camilla  agree  to  wear  the  mask  of  a  dissipated  couple. 
Tliey  throw  their  mansion  open ;  dicing,  betting,  intriguing,  revel- 
lings,  maskings,  commence.  Michiella  is  courted  ardently  by  Camillo ; 
Camilla  trifles  with  Leonardo  and  with  Count  Orso  alternatelv.  Jealous 
again  of  Camilla,  Michiella  warns  and  threatens  Leonardo ;  but  she 
becomes  Camillo' s  dupe,  partly  from  returning  love,  partly  from 
desire  for  vengeance  on  her  rival.    Camilla  persuades  Orso  to  discard 
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Michiella.  The  infatuated  count  waxes  as  the  personification  of  por- 
tentous burlesque ;  he  is  having  everything  his  own  way.  The 
acting  throughout — owing  to  the  real  gravity  of  the  vast  basso, 
Lebruno's  burlesque,  and  Vittoria's  archness — ^was  that  of  high 
comedy  with  a  lurid  background.  Vittoria  showed  an  enchanting 
spirit  of  humour.  She  sung  one  bewitching  barcarolo  that  set  the 
house  in  rocking  motion.  There  was  such  melancholy  in  her  heart 
that  she  cast  herself  into  all  the  flippancy  ^nth  abandonment.  The 
act  was  weak  in  too  distinctly  revealing  the  finger  of  the  poetic 
political  squib  at  a  point  here  and  there.  ■  The  temptation  to  do  it 
of  an  Agostino,  who  had  no  other  outlet,  had  been  irresistible,  and 
he  sat  moaning  over  his  artistic  depravity,  now  that  it  stared  him  in 
the  face.  Applause  scarcely  consoled  him,  and  it  was  with  himiilia- 
tion  of  mind  that  he  acknowledged  his  debt  to  the  music  and  the 
singers,  and  how  little  they  owed  to  him.      - 

!Now,  Camillo  is  pleased  to  receive  the  ardent  passion  of  his  wife, 
and  the  masking  suits  his  taste,  but  it  is  the  vice  of  his  character 
that  he  cannot  act  to  any  degree  subordinately  in  concert :  he  insists 
upon  his  own  positive  headship ; — (allusion  to  an  Italian  weakness 
for  sovereignties :  it  passed  unobserved,  and  Agostino  chuckled 
bitterly  over  his  excess  of  subtlety).  Camillo  cannot  leave  the 
scheming  to  her.  He  pursues  Michiella  to  subdue  her  with  blandish- 
ments. Reproaches  cease  upon  her  part.  There  is  a  duo  between 
them.  They  exchange  the  silver  keys,  which  express  absolute 
intimacy,  and  give  mutual  freedom  of  access.  Camillo  can  nov 
secrete  his  followers  in  the  castle :  Michiella  can  enter  Camilla's 
blue-room,  and  ravage  her  caskets  for  treasonable  correspondence. 
Artfully  she  bids  him  reflect  on  what  she  is  forfeiting  for  him ;  and 
so  helps  him  to  put  aside  the  thought  of  that  which  he  also  may  be 
imperilling.  Irma*s  shrill  crescendos  and  octavo-leaps,  assisted  by 
her  pecidiar  attitudes  of  strangulation,  came  out  well  in  this  scene. 
The  murmurs  concerning  the  sour  privileges  to  be  granted  by  a 
Lazzeruola  were  inaudible.  But  there  has  been  a  witness  to  the 
stipulation.  The  for  ever-shifting  baritone,  from  behind  a  pillar,  has 
joined  in  with  an  aside  phrase  here  and  there.  Leonardo  discovers 
that  his  fealty  to  Camilla  is  reviving.  He  determines  to  watch  over 
her.  Camillo  now  tosses  a  perfumed  handkerchief  imder  his  nose, 
and  inhales  the  coxcombical  incense  of  the  idea  that  he  will  do  all 
without  Camilla's  aid,  to  surprise  her  ;  thereby  teaching  her  to  know 
him  to  be  somewhat  a  hero.  She  has  played  her  part  so  thoroughly 
that  he  can  choose  to  fancy  her  a  giddy  person  ;  he  remarks  uix>n  the 
frequent  instances  of  girls  who  in  their  girlhood  were  wild  dreamers 
becoming  after  marriage  Avild  wives.  His  followers  assemble  that 
he  may  take  advantage  of  the  exchanged  key  of  silver.  He  is  moved 
to  seek  one  embrace  of  Camilla  before  the  conflict : — she  is  beautiful  I 
There  was  never  such  beauty  as  hers  I     He  goes  to  her  in  the  fittest 
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preparation  for  the  pangs  of  jealousy.  But  he  has  not  been  foremost 
in  practising  the  uses  of  silver  keys.  Michiella,  having  first  arranged 
with  her  father  to  be  before  CMnillo's  doors  at  a  certain  hour  with 
men-at-arms,  is  in  Camilla's  private  chamber,  with  her  hand  upon  a 
pregnant  box  of  ebony  wood,  when  she  is  startled  by  a  noise,  and 
slips  into  concealment.  .  Leonardo  bursts  through  the  easement 
window.  Camilla  then  appears.  Leonardo  stretches  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  out  to  her ;  on  his  knees  confesses  his  guilt  and  warns 
her.  Camillo  comes  in.  Thrusting  herself  before  him,  Michiella 
points  to  the  stricken  couple : — "  See !  it  is  to  show  you  this  that  I 
am  here."     Behold  occasion  for  a  grand  quatuor ! ; 

While  confessing  his  guilt  to  Camilla,  Leonardo  has  excused  it  by 
an  emphatic  delineation  of  iMichiella's  magic  sway  over  him  (Leonardo, 
in  fact,  is  your  small  modern  Italian  Machiavelli,  overmatched  in 
cunning,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  always  at  a  last  moment  the  victim 
of  his  poor  bit  of  heart  or  honesty :  he  is  devoid  of  the  inspiration  of 
great  patriotic  aims).  If  MichieUa  (Austrian  intrigue)  has  any  love, 
it  is  for  such  a  tool.  She  cannot  afibrd  to  lose  him.  She  pleads 
for  him ;  and,  as  Camilla  is  silent  on  his  account,  the  cynical  magna- 
nimity of  Camillo  is  predisposed  to  spare  a  fangless  snake.  Michiella 
withdraws  him  from  the  naked  sword  to  the  back  of  the  stage.  The 
terrible  repudiation  scene  ensues,  in  which  Camillo  casts  off  his  wife. 
If  it  was  a  puzzle  to  one  Italian  half  of  the  audience,  the  other  com- 
prehended it  perfectly,  and  with  rapture.  It  was  thus  that  Young 
Italy  had  too  often  been  treated  by  the  compromising,  merely  dis- 
contented, dalljdng  aristocracy.  Camilla  cries  to  him,  "  Have  faith 
in  me !  have  faith  in  me !  have  faith  in  me !  "  That  is  the  sole 
answer  to  his  accusations,  his  threats  of  eternal  loathing,  and  generally 
blustering  sublimities.  She  cannot  defend  herself:  she  only  knows 
her  innocence.  He  is  inexorable,  being  the  guilty  one  of  the  two. 
Turning  from  him  with  crossed  arras,  Camilla  sings — 

• 

**  Mother  I  it  is  my  fate  tliat  I  should  know 
Thy  miseries,  and  in  thy  footprints  go. 
Grief  treads  the  starry  places  of  the  earth  : 
In  thy  long  track  I  feel  who  gave  mo  birth. 
I  am  alone ;  a  wife  without  a  lord ; 
My  home  is  with  the  stranger — home  abhorred  I — 
But  that  I  trust  to  meet  thy  spirit  there. 
Mother  of  sorrows !  joy  thou  canst  not  share  : 
So  let  me  wander  in  among  the  tombs, 
Among  the  cypresses  and  wither'd  blooms. 
Thy  soul  is  with  dead  suns  :  there  let  me  be ; 
A  silent  thing  that  shares  thy  veil  with  thee." 

The  wonderful  viol-like  trembling  of  the  contralto  tones  thiilled 
through  the  house.  It  was  the  highest  homage  to  Vittoria  that  no 
longer  any  shouts  arose :  nothing  but  a  prolonged  murmur,  as  when 
one  tells  another  a  tale  of  deep  emotion,  and  all  exclamations,  all  ulterior 
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thoughts,  all  gathered  tenderness  of  sensibility,  are  reserved  for  the 
close,  are  seen  heaping  for  the  close,  like  waters  above  a  dam.  The 
flattery  of  beholding  a  great  assembly  of  human  creatures  bound 
glittering  in  wizard  subservience  to  the  voice  of  one  soul,  belongs  to 
the  artist,  and  is  the  cantatrice's  glory,  pre-eminent  over  whatever  poor 
glory  this  world  gives.  She  felt  it,  but  she  felt  it  as  something  apart. 
Within  her  was  the  struggle  of  Italy  calling  to  Italy  :  Italy's  shame, 
her  sadness,  her  tortures,  her  quenchless  hope,  and  the  view  of 
Freedom.  It  sent  her  blood  about  her  body  in  rebellious  volumes. 
Once  it  completely  strangled  her  notes.  She  dropped  the  ball  of  her 
chin  in  her  throat ;  paused  without  ceremony,  and  recovered  herself. 
Vittoria  had  too  severe  an  artistic  instinct  to  court  reality ;  and  as 
much  as  she  could  she  from  that  moment  corrected  the  underlinings 
of  Agostino's  libretto. 

On  the  other  hand,  Irma  fell  into  all  his  traps,  and  painted  her 
Austrian  heart  with  a  prodigal  waste  of  colour  and  frank  energj-. 

*'  Now  Leonardo  is  my  tool : 
Camillo  is  my  slave  : 
And  she  I  hate  goes  forth  to  cool 
Her  rage  beyond  the  wave. 

Joy  !  joy ! 
Paid  am  I  in  full  coin  for  my  caressing : 
I  take,  but  give  nought,  ere  the  priestly  blessing." 

A  subtle  distinction.  She  insists  upon  her  reverence  for  the  priestly 
(papistical)  blessing,  while  she  confides  her  determination  to  have 
it  dispersed  in  Camilla's  case.  Irma's  known  sympathies  with  the 
Austrian  uniform  seasoned  the  ludicrousness  of  many  of  the  double- 
edged  verses  which  she  sang  or  declaimed  in  recitative.  The  irony 
of  applauding  her  vehemently  was  irresistible. 

Camilla  is  charged  with  conspiracy,  and  proved  guilty  by  her  own 
admission. 

The  act  ends  with  the  entry  of  Count  Orso  and  his  force ;  con- 
spirators overawed ;  Camilla  repudiated ;  Count  Orso  imperially 
just ;  Leonardo  chagrined ;  Camillo  pardoned ;  Michiella  trimnphant. 
Camillo  sacrifices  his  wife  for  safety.  He  holds  her  estates;  and 
therefore  Count  Orso,  whose  respect  for  law  causes  him  to  have  a 
keen  eye  for  raatrimonal  alliances,  is  now  paternally  willing,  and 
even  anxious  to  bestow  Michiella  upon  him  when  the  Pontifical 
divorce  can  be  obtained ;  so  that  the  long-coveted  fruitfid  acres  may 
be  in  the  family.  The  chorus  sings  a  song  of  praise  to  Hymen,  the 
"  builder  of  great  Houses."  Camilla  goes  forth  to  exile.  The  word 
was  not  spoken,  bi^t  the  mention  of  "bread  of  strangers,  strange 
faces,  cold  climes,"  said  sufficient. 

"  It  is  a  question  whether  we  ought  to  sit  still  and  see  a  firebrand 
flashed  in  our  faces,"  General  Pierson  remarked  as  the  curtain  fell. 
He  was  talking  to  Major  de  Pyrmont  outside  the  Duchess  of  GraiitU's 
box.     Two  general  officers  joined  them,  and  presently  Count  Sera- 
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biglioni,  with  his  courtliest  semi-ironical  smile,  on  whom  they  straight- 
way turned  their  backs.  The  insult  was  happily  unseen,  and  the 
count  caressed  his  shaven  chin  and  smiled  himself  onward.  The 
point  for  the  officers  to  decide  was,  whether  they  dared  offend  an 
enthusiastic  house — the  fiery  core  of  the  popidation  of  Milan — ^by 
putting  a  stop  to  the  opera  before  worse  should  come.  Their  own 
views  were  entirely  military ;  but  they  were  paralysed  by  the  recent 
pseudo-liberalistic  despatches  from  Vienna ;  and  agreed,  with  some 
malice  in  their  shrugs,  that  the  odium  might  as  well  be  left  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  bureau  which  had  examined  the  libretto.  In  fact, 
they  saw  that  there  woidd  be  rank  peril  in  attempting  to  arrest  the 
course  of  things  within  the  walls  of  the  house. 

"  The  temper  of  this  people  is  changing  oddly,"  said  General 
Pierson.  Major  de  Pyrraont  listened  awhile  to  what  they  had  to 
say,  and  returned  to  the  duchess.  Amalia  A\Tote  these  lines  to 
Laura : — 

**  If  she  sings  that  song  she  is  to  be  seized  on  the  wings  of  the 
stage.  I  order  my  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  her  whither 
she  should  have  gone  last  night.  Do  you  contrive  only  her  escape 
from  the  house.  Georges  de  P.  will  aid  you.  I  adore  the  naughty 
rebel ! " 

Major  de  Pyrmont  delivered  the  missive  at  Eaura's  box.  He 
went  down  to  the  duchess's  chasseur,  and  gave  him  certain  com- 
mands and  money  for  a  journey.  Looking  about,  he  beheld  Wilfrid, 
who  implored  him  to  take  his  place  for  two  minutes.  De  Pyrmont 
laughed.  "She  is  superb,  my  friend.  Come  up  with  me.  I  am 
going  behind  the  scenes.  The  unfortunate  impresario  is  a  ruined 
man ;  let  us  both  condole  with  him.  It  is  possible  that  he  has 
children,  and  children  like  bread." 

Wilfrid  was  linking  his  arm  to  De  Pyrmont's,  when,  with  a  vivid 
recollection  of  old  times,  he  glanced  at  his  uniform  vdth  Vittoria's 
eyes.     "  She  would  spit  at  me  ! "  he  muttered,  and  dropped  behind. 

Up  in  her  room  Vittoria  holds  council  with  Rocco,  Agostino,|  and 
the  impresario,  Salvolo,  who  was  partly  their  dupe.  Salvolo  had 
laid  a  freshly- written  injunction  from  General  Pierson  before  her, 
bidding  him  to  exclude  the  chief  solo  parts  from  the  Third  Act,  and 
to  bring  it  speedily  to  a  termination.  His  case  was,  tbat  ho  had 
been  ready  to  forfeit  much  if  a  rising  followed ;  but  that  simply  to 
beard  the  authorities  was  madness.  He  stated  his  case  bv  no  means 
as  a  pleader,  although  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  prima 
donna's  success  caused  his  urgency  to  be  civil. 

**  Strike  out  what  you  please,"  said  Vittoria. 

Agostino  smote  her  with  a  forefinger.  "  Rogue !  you  deserve  an 
imperial  crown.  You  have  been  educated  for  monarchy.  You  are 
ready  enough  to  dispense  with  what  you  don't  care  for,  and  what  is 
not  your  own." 
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Much  of  the  time  wa^  lost  by  Agostino's  dispute  with  Sohrolo. 
They  haggled  and  wrangled  laughably  over  this  and  that  printed 
aria,  but  it  was  a  deplorable  deception  of  the  unhappy  man;  and 
with  Vittoria's  stronger  resolve  to  sing  the  incendiary  song,  the 
more  necessary  it  was  for  her  to  have  her  soul  clear  of  deceit.  She 
said,  "  Signor  Salvolo,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  would 
do  nothing  to  hurt  your  interests.  I  suppose  you  must  suflFer  for 
being  an  Italian,  like  the  rest  of  us.  The  song  I  mean  to  sing  is 
not  written  or  printed.  What  is  in  the  book  cannot  harm  you,  for 
the  censorship  has  passed  it ;  and  surely  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  singing  what  is  not  in  the  book — I  and  the  maestro.  He  sup- 
ports me.  We  have  both  taken  precautions "  (she  smiled)  "  to 
secure  oui*  property.  If  you  are  despoiled,  we  will  share  with  you. 
And  believe,  oh !  in  God's  name,  believe  that  you  will  not  suffer  to 
no  purpose!" 

Salvolo  started  from  her  in  a  horror  of  amazement.  He  declared 
that  he  had  been  miserably  deceived  and  entrapped.  He  threatened 
to  send  the  company  to  their  homes  forthwith.  **  Dare  to ! "  said 
Agostino ;  and  to  judge  by  the  temper  of  the  house,  it  was  only  too 
certain  that,  if  he  did  so.  La  Scala  would  be  a  wrecked  tenement  in 
the  eye  of  morning.  But  Agostino  backed  his  entreaty  to  Tier  to- 
abjure  that  song ;  Rocco  gave  way,  and  half  shyly  requested  her 
to  think  of  prudence.  She  remembered  Laura,  and  Carlo,  and  her 
poor  little  frightened  foreign  mother.  Her  intense  ideal  conception 
of  her  duty  sank  and  danced  within  her  brain  as  the  pilot-star  dances 
on  the  bows  of  a  tossing  vessel.  All  were  against  her,  as  the  tempest 
is  against  the  ship.  Even  light  above  (by  which  I  would  image 
that  which  she  could  appeal  to  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  wisdom  of 
her  obstinate  will)  was  dyed  black  in  the  sweeping  obscuration ;  she 
failed  to  recollect  a  sentence  that  was  to  be  said  to  vindicate  her 
settled  course.  Her  sole  idea  was  her  holding  her  country  by  an 
unseen  thread,  and  of  the  everlasting  welfare  of  Italy  being  jeopar- 
dised if  she  relaxed  her  hold.  Simple  obstinacy  of  will  sustained  her. 
You  mariners  batten  down  the  hatchways  when  the  heavens  are 
dark  and  seas  are  angr}^  Vittoria,  with  the  same  faith  in  her 
instinct,  shut  the  avenues  to  her  senses — would  see  nothing,  hear 
nothing.  The  impresario's  figure  of  despair  touched  her  afterwards. 
Giacinta  drove  him  forth  in  the  act  of  smiting  his  forehead  with 
both  hands.  She  did  the  same  for  Agostino  and  Rocco,  who  were 
not  demonstrative. 

They  knew  that  by  this  time  the  agents  of  the  Government  were  in 
all  probability  ransacking  their  rooms,  and  confiscating  their  goods. 

"  Is  your  piano  hired  ?  "  quoth  the  former.     "  No,"  said  the  latter, 
"  are  your  slippers  ?*'     They  went  their  separate  ways,  laughing. 

George  Mereditu. 
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The  grave  has  just  closed  over  "  the  good  French  Queen,"  as  the 
poor  people  about  Claremont  had  good  reason  to  call  her,  the  last  of 
the  two  constant  and  devoted  female  companions  of  the  ex-king 
Louis  Philippe's  earlier  and  later  tempest-tossed  life.  It  had  closed 
long  back,  on  the  last  day  of  the  fateful  year  1847,  on  that  other 
remarkable  woman  who  shared  his  confidence,  and  was  reputed  to 
have  inspired  his  resolutions  at  decisive  crises  of  his  conduct  and 
fortunes — his  sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  whose  death,  just  before  the 
last  of  those  crises,  of  which  she  had  seen  and  shared  so  many, 
was  looked  back  to,  after  the  events  of  the  Three  Days  of  February, 
1848,  with  the  sort  of  superstitious  sentiment  which  so  often  finds  a 
fatality  in  such  sequences. 

The  object  of  our  present  paper  is  to  set  before  our  readers  some 
portions  of  a  series  of  letters  from  Louis  Philippe  to  that  sister, 
which  have  not  hitherto  seen  the  light.  The  MSS.  from  which 
we  propose  to  make  these  selections  fell  into  our  hands  so  long 
back  as  the  spring  of  the  eventful  year  1848,  apparently  having 
escaped  those  of  M.  Taschereau,  who  published  about  that  time, 
in  a  goodly  quarto  (under  the  title  of  **  Menw  Retrospective  oh 
Archives  Secretes  dn  Dernier  Oonvemement,*'  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Provisional  Government  erected  by  the  event  of  the 
Februarj^  Revolution),  all  the  most  confidential  correspondence  of 
the  ex-king,  members  of  his  family,  ministers,  diplomatic  or  other 
agents,  avowed  or  unavowed,  on  which  the  said  Provisional  Govern- 
ment could  lay  its  hands  in  the  ransacked  depositories  of  the  Royal 
residences  and  the  public  offices.  The  series  of  letters  which  fell  into 
our  hands  about  that  epoch — mere  gleanings  after  the  grand  revo- 
lutionary harvest  of  wholesale  pillage  and  publicity — extends  over 
some  years  (1839  to  1845),  and  embraces  all  sorts  of  topics,  from 
Louis  Philippe's  first  impressions  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Eastern 
policy  in  1839-40,  to  the  most  minute  incidents  of  domestic  life  and 
hygiene,  adult  or  infantine.  Their  main  interest,  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  writer,  lies  in  the  utter  absence  of  all  constraint  or 
afiectation.  There  is  not  a  turn  of  phrase  in  them  which  could  have 
been  meant  for  any  third  pair  of  eyes.  They  are  perfectly  unstudied 
and  ofi'-hand  talk  on  paper  upon  such  topics,  great  or  small,  as  hap- 
pened to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  at  the  time  of 
writing.  To  have  published,  when  they  first  fell  into  our  hands, 
the  portions  of  these  lettei's  most  unconsciously  characteristic,  and 
therefore  best  worth  publishing,  would  have  seemed  to  us  incon- 
sistent with  good  taste  or  right  feeling.  Accordingly  we  have  with- 
held them  from  all  publicity  for  full  double  the  period  enjoined  on 
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authors  for  their  works  by  the  Horatian  precept.  But  time  sets 
limits  to  scruples  of  this  sort.  Our  theory  respecting  those  limits 
is  simply  this — ^that,  when  none  survive  who  can  sustain  annoyance 
from  such  publications,  anything  may  be  fitly  published  which  throws 
fresh  light  on  characters  which  have  become  public  property. 

Our  theory  may  be  regarded  as  emphatically  applicable  to  our 
present  subject,  since  Louis  Philippe's  entire  character  and  entire 
existence  have  already  been  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  the  most 
unsparing  publicity,  not  only  by  his  enemies,  but  his  intimate 
friends — -if  kings  have  friends — and  confidential  counsellors — f.</., 
M.  Guizot  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  time.  That  very  eminent 
ex-minister  and  historian  has  shown  no  scruple  in  exhibiting 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  late  sovereign  in  dishabille  at 
least  as  complete  as  our  manuscript  materials  could  possiblj'^  enable 
us  to  do  at  present.  Not  only  Louis  Philippe's  personal  vanities, 
which  were  not  always  harmless,  since  they  led  him  to  plume 
himself  on  his  royal  initiative  in  an  immutable  policy  {fa  pemet 
immuahJe  was  the  phrase  applied  to  him  by  his  enemies),  but 
even  what  we  might  term  in  a  king  personal  meannesses,  do  not 
scape  whipping  from  M.  Guizot   in  the   person   of  his  dethroned 

master.     Thus  we  owe  to  M.  Guizot  the  information  of  a  morbidlv 

■I 

l^aunting  presentiment  of  the  Citizen  King,  that  his  children 
might  come  to  icant  bread, — scarcely  a  presentiment  worthy  of  a 
crowned  head,  though  perhaps  of  a  hon  ph^e  d£  famille^  and  almost 
justifying  Heine's  malicious  appellation  of  comnm-voyageur  de  h 
nudson  OrlSans,  [By  the  way,  that  genial  good-for-nothing  German 
Jew  and  libeller-general  appeared,  by  the  revelations  of  1848  in  the 
Revue  liefrospeetive,  to  have  been  for  years  a  secret  pensioner  of  the 
French  Government.]  We  do  not  blame  M.*  Guizot  for  putting 
such  unguarded  utterances  on  record.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  nothing  is  due  but  truth,  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  to  the  memory 
of  great  public  personages.  Truth  will  always  be  more  favourable 
to  them  than  the  malignant  figments  which  ever  gather  round 
greatness,  especially  greatness  which  has  been  obnoxious  to  ad- 
verse parties  in  its  rise,  and  deep  in  its  fall.  Those  who  have 
served  a  monarch  may  lawfully,  we  think,  hand  down  to  posterity  his 
faults  and  foibles,  if,  while  nothing  extenuating,  they  set  down 
nought  in  malice.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  character  in  history  a 
fairer  judgment  of  which  may  be  formed  from  published  materials, 
than  of  that  of  the  ex-king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe.  The 
contributions  we  have  to  make  to  those  materials  from  the  MSS. 
before  us,  will  rather  add  vividness  to  impressions  which  might  have 
already  been  formed  from  authentic  and  accessible  sources,  than 
create  any  positively  new  impressions  of  the  prince  or  the  man. 
To  know  a  man's  character  we  ought  to  know  his  ambition.    There 
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could  be  no  mistake  about  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  when — pauper  of 
ejcmil — he  would  lounge  into  Herries's  bank  in  St.  James's  Street  and 
tell  the  clerks  he  should  one  day  be  Emperor  of  France.  There  has 
been  much  more  question  about  that  of  Louis  Philippe  at  several 
epochs  ;  but  we  should  say  in  general  terms  it  was  that  of  a  strong, 
active,  and  somewhat  prosaic  nature,  without  anything  either  of 
imaginative  powers  or  weaknesses.  Louis  Philippe  in  early  manhood 
was  plunged  by  revolution,  to  sink  or  swim,  without  corks  or 
bladders,  in  the  common  element  of  the  modern  human  struggle 
for  fame — and  bread.  The  imjpressions  made  on  him  by  that  first 
struggle  for  life  (gallantly  sustained)  were  indelible.  "He  had 
witnessed,"  says  M.  Guizot  in  his  Memoirs,  "  such  unforeseen 
disasters,  lived  amidst  such  vast  ruins,  and  himself  undergone  such 
personal  distresses,  that  there  had  remained  in  his  mind  an  extreme 
distrust  of  the  future  and  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  fatal  chances 
which  might  yet  befall  himself  and  his  family.  Sometimes  he  recalled 
to  recollection,  with  just  .pride,  the  days  of  his  early  peregrinations 
and  poverty ;  sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  with  recollections  full  of 
bitterness  and  foresight  full  of  alarm.  In  September,  1843,  during 
Queen  Victoria's  first  visit  to  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  walking  one  day  in 
the  chateau  gardens,  and  passing  some  espaliers  covered  with  fine 
peaches,  the  King  picked  a  peach  and  oftered  it  to  the  Queen,  who 
wished  to  eat  it,  but  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  peeling  it.  The 
King  took  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  sajang,  *  When  one  has  been  a 
poor  devil  like  me,  living  at  forty  sous  a-day,  one  has  always  a  knife 
in  one's  pocket ; '  and  he  smiled,  as  did  all  the  bystanders,  at  this 
souvenir  of  his  penury.  On  another  occasion,  I  was  alone  with  him, 
when  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  domestic  situation,  of  the  future  of  his 
family,  and  the  chances  which  still  impended  over  it.  He  entered  on 
the  details  of  the  charges  he  had  to  support,  his  debts,  the  absuixl 
reports  of  his  wealth,  and,  warming  with  the  subject,  suddenly  seized 
my  hand  and  said  to  me  with  an  air  of  extreme  anxiety,  *  My  dear 
minister,  I  aanKre  ijou  my  children  icill  not  have  bread  ! '  At  times 
when  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  such  impressions,  he  would  seek 
eagerly  for  his  family  and  for  himself  material  guarantees  of  the 
future;  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  exhale  his  complaints  and 
express  his  apprehensions  with  an  abandon,  an  intemperance  of  lan- 
guage which  astonished  his  hearers,  even  the  most  friendly,  furnished 
to  his  enemies  rich  materials  for  their  malignant  credulity  or 
mendacity,  and  fomented  in  the  public  at  large  that  distrustful 
disposition  with  which  we  had  to  contend  when  we  came  to  the 
Chambers  to  claim  for  the  royal  family,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
good  policy,  those  dotations  which  the  King  seemed  to  solicit  for 
himself  in  person  in  the  character  of  a  greedy  and  importunate 
suitor.' ' 
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M.  Guizot  says,  with  truth,  that  no  one  would  now  think  of  repeat- 
ing the  inconceivable  exaggerations  and  odious  calumnies  as  to  the 
fortune  of  the  ex-king  of  the  French,  or  as  to  his  sordid  greed  in 
matters  of  private  interest,  which  were  everywhere  propagated  and 
accredited  while  he  filled  the  throne.  But  he  says  with  equal  truth 
that  the  inconsiderate  demeanour  of  Louis  Philippe  himself  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  unfayourable  posture  of  the  pubUc 
mind  towards  him  in  this  respect.  "  No  prince,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
"  I  might  almost  say  no  man,  was  ever  more  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
on  himself  burthens  of  blame  which  he  did  not  deserve,  and  giving 
himself  the  appearance  of  faults  which  he  did  not  commit."  But 
what  then  was  Louis  Philippe's  ambition  ?  Well,  it  was  the  uslial 
one — to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  such  means  as  a  ruined  family 
(in  fame  as  in  fortune)  left  open,  in.  a  revolutionised  age,  to  its 
eldest  son.  He  had  enrolled  himself  in  the  Jacobin  club  as  Egahte 
fik  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
Republican  army,  when  it  first  showed  a  front  to  Europe.  But 
Egalite^V*  was  soon  involved  in  Jacobin  proscription  with  Egalite  jt?e>r, 
and  the  royal  protege  of  Dumouriez  had  to  take  refuge  with  him  from 
the  Republican  in  the  Austrian  ranks.  A  story  is  told  of  a  reply 
of  the  young  Due  de  Chartres  to  some  Austrian  officers  who  expressed 
their  astonishment  that  he  should  have  condescended  to  adopt,  in 
imitation  of  his  too  famous  father,  the  burlesque  name  of  Egalit^.  "  I 
only  took  that  name,"  the  young  ex-Jacobin  ex-royal  fugitive  is 
said  to  have  replied,  "pour  mettre  dedans  les  badauds  de  Paris." 
Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been,  or  may  not  have  been, 
for  that  anecdote,  it  is  very  certain  that  Louis  Philippe  retained 
through  life  impressions  not  less  vivid  of  revolutionary  ascendency, 
as  an  ill-laid  ghost  which  might  make  sudden  reapparition,  than  of 
poverty  and  exile,  as  companions  of  youth,  which  might  reWsit  his 
age.  It  is  the  day  before  revolutions,  not  the  day  after,  that  fosters 
generous  illusions. 

In  a  letter  addressed  from  Neuilly  to  his  sister,  about  to  return 
from  Belgium,  imder  date  of  the  5th  of  July,  1840,  occurs  the 
following  passage,  which,  as  bearing  on  Louis  Philippe's  early  career, 
we  take  for  our  first  extract : — 

**  La  route  que  tu  vas  parcourir  serait  fSlconde  en  souvenirs  bien  int^ressants 
pour  moi,  dans  toute  sa  longueur  de  Bruxelles  a  Paris,  et  particulierement 
de  Bruxelles  a  Liege,  puisque  U  il  n'y  a  pas  de  ville  ou  de  village  oii  je  ne  me 
sois  battu  avoc  fortune  diverse.  Tirlemont  (avec  ses  tombes)  que  nous  avons 
perdu,  pris,  roperdA  et  repris  quatre  fois  dans  la  memo  joum^e.  A  propos  do 
tombes,  si  lo  chemin  de  fer  passe  au  sud  de  la  grande  route  entre  Tirlemont  et 
Saint  Trend,  il  doit  traverser  le  champ  de  bataille  de  Nerwinde,  heureux  pour 
Luxembourg,  malheureux  pour  Dumouriez,  a  cent  ans  exactement,  18  Ma«, 
1793  et  29  Juillet,  1693,  et  ou  par  unc  autre  bisarrerie,  j'ai  oombattu  a  la  t^te 
de  rinfanterie  sur  le  m^mo  terroin  o\i  le  Regent  chargea  a  la  t^te  de  la  caTalerie. 
C'est  entre  les  villages  de  Xerwindc  et  d'Oberwinde,  devant  la  tombe  de  Middle- 
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winde,  dont  la  porto  a  ontraine  pour  nous  celle  de  la  bataille !  .  .  C'est  la  oii 
Valence  a  ^te  blesse." 

Louis  Philippe's  souvenirs  of  Valmy  and  Jemappes  might  be 
recurred  to  with  natural  complacency  after  the  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel  which  had  converted  service  to  a  Republic  into  a  popular  title 
to  a  throne.  But  between  Valmy  and  Jemappes  and  the  glorious 
Three  Days  of  July  there  intervened  certain  oflfers  of  service  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  would  not  have  told  altogether  so  well  in  placards 
and  posters,  such  as  he  who  ran  might  read  all  over  the  walls  of  Paris 
in  the  first  days  of  August,  1830,  in  the  interim  between  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  elder  and  the  enthronement  of  the  voun^r  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

One  very  curious  incident  aflfecting  Louis  Philippe  while  an  exile 
in  England  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  recently  published 
*'  Diary  of  Windham."  This  was  a  detailed  proposal  of  that  inveterate 
schemer,  Louis  Philippe's  old  general,  Dumouriez,  to  the  English 
Government,  to  find  the  sinews  of  war  for  setting  up  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  as  King  of  Mexico.  One  would  like  to  know  how  far  im- 
patience of  inaction  might  have  disposed  him  to  entertain  such  a 
project ;  but,  however  that  may  have  been,  the  veteran  soldier  of 
fortune  who  proposed  it  to  Windham  saw  no  sort  of  difficulty, 
inoyennanf  a  mere  half  million  of  English  pounds  sterling,  in 
raising  a  force  of  some  6,000  men,  picked  up  anywhere — Scotch, 
Catholic  Irish,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese — T\Tenching  Mexico 
from  old  Spain,  to  which  in  1806  it  still  belonged — and  establishing 
on  the  present  throne  of  an  Austrian  archduke  the  disinherited 
heir  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  topics 
of  general  European  policy  addressed  by  Dumouriez  to  Windham 
were  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  addressed  by  Niipoleon  III. 
to  General  Forey.  The  particular  profits  England  would  derive 
from  the  enterprise  were  painted  in  not  less  glowing  colours.  In 
the  chapter  of  events  which  might  have,  but  have  not  happened, 
may  thus  be  included  the  foundation  of  a  royal  dynasty  in  Mexico  by 
the  same  prince  who  was  found  disposable  for  the  same  purpose  in 

'  France  twcntv-four  vears  afterwards. 

Failing  Mexico,  Louis  Philippe  sought  a  field  of  action  in  Spain 
against  Napoleon ;  and,  fortunately  for  his  subsequent  popularity  in 

'  France,  did  not  find  it.  The  restorer  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  to  the 
top  of  the  Place  Vendome  column,  the  importer  of  his  ashes  from  St. 
Ilclena,  and  the  pious  depositor  of  them  in  the  Invalides,  miglit  have 
been  awkwardly  disiibled^  for  these  tardy  and  questionably  politic 

tributes  to  a  name  the  memories  of  which  could  have  little  tendencv  to 

• 

consolidate  his  own  pacific  regimen,  if  scope  had  been  given  in  Spain  for 
his  zeal  to  second  or  emulate  the  exploits  of  Wellington.     Such  were 
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the  self-contradictions  in  Louis  Philippe's  career  and  character,  which 
ever  and  anon  some  untoward  incident  or  other  exposed  to  malicious 
or  seriously  malignant  comment.  The  mobility  of  his  own  impres- 
sions of  the  moment,  and  his  habitual  fluency  and  communicativeness 
of  those  impressions  on  all  subjects  to  all  comers,  were  apt  to  give  a 
character  of  duplicity,  or  what  might  better  have  been  termed  multi- 
plicity, to  his  various  utterances,  and  made  impatient  listeners  fortify 
themselves  by  distrust  against  the  r6U  of  dupes. 

The  irritation  of  French  national  feeling  produced  by  the  diplo- 
matic imbroglio  of  the  Eastern  question  in  1839-40,  may  be  regarded 
in  some  sense  as  the  turning  point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty.  Or,  perhaps  it  is  speaking  more  within  the  m^k,  to  say 
that  the  figure  made  by  Louis  Philippe  in  those  transactions  gave 
the  first  imequivocal  indication  of  points  of  his  character  to  which 
it  nmy  be  owing  that,  like  Galba,  he  has  gone  down  to  posterity  as 
^^  amnium  conaenm  capax  imperii  niai  im2)cras8et." 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  revive  discussion  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  French  and  English  policy  in  the  conflict  which  took 
place  between  them  on  the  Eastern  question  in  1839-40,  and  which 
ended  in  four  Powers  acting  without  the  fifth — France,  in  the  phrase 
imported  recently  from  across  the  Atlantic,  being  "  left  out  in  the 
cold."  But  the  extracts  which  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  make 
from  Louis  Philippe's  letters,  during  the  interval  between  the  con- 
currence of  France  with  the  four  other  Powers  in  the  Note  addressed 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  on  the  27th  July,  1839,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  four  other  Powers  without  France  in  the  Treaty  of  the  15th 
July,,  1840,  will  throw,  we  think,  fresh  light  on  that  characteristic 
of  his  mind  which,  by  mere  tenaxjity  of  his  own  individual  view  of 
a  political  situation,  often  gave  him  the  victory  at  home  over  com- 
plaisant adherents  or  outwearied  opponents,  but  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  impose  its  non  posHumus  on  independent  allies  abroad. 
France,  in  the  Note  of  1839,  had  committed  herself  to  concur- 
rence in  the  principle  of  combined  European  intervention  for  the 
protection  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Tuikey.  The  inroads 
of  Mehemct  Ali,  and  the  helplessness  of  his  nominal  sovereign  to 
resist  them,  aflbrded  a  motive  to  those  Powers  which  desired  to  carrv 
out  the  professed  objects  of  that  Note,  to  make  a  demonstration  of 
force  to  reduce  the  too  powerful  vassal  within  his  former  limits. 
Louis  Philippe,  however,  therein  in  unison  mth  French  popukr 
feeling,  was  resolved  to  yield  no  concurrence  in  any  demonstration  of 
armed  force  on  the  part  of  the  allied  Powers  of  Europe  against 
Mehemet  Ali.  We  waive  the  question  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  on  grounds  of  general  policy.  Where  he  was  assmredly 
wrong,  as  the  event  proved,  was  in  his  slighting  estimate  of  the  force 
of  purpose  of  his  opponents  in  the  cabinets  of  the  other  great  Powers 
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of  Europe,  or  of  their  available  means  to  put  their  intentions  in 
execution.  The  extracts  we  are  about  to  give  will  place  this  in  a 
strong  and  amusing  light. 

But,  by  way  of  prelude,  we  begin  with  a  short  extract,  curious  in 
more  than  one  point  of  view,  from  a  letter  of  Louis  Philippe,  dated 
St.  aoud,  21st  Sept.,  1839 : — 

**I1  me  parait  completement  inutile  que  tii  derives  a  Montalivet.  .  .  Je 
lui  ai  ecrit  pour  Fontaineblea.u,  de  maniere  a  ne  pas  lo  gener,  et  je  pense  qu*il 
n'y  viendra  pas.  Je  me  propose'  d*y  inviter  Mol^,  ce  que  le  Mareohal  [Soult, 
then  Prime  Minister]  approuve  enti^rement.  Je  vais  faire  tout-a-Fheure  le 
travail  de  tout  cela  avoc  Am§lio.  Je  compte  lui  proposer  d'y  avoir  de  Samedi 
a  Lundi,  Appony,  Arnim,  Bulwer  et  Medem,  the  five  Powers  so  intimately  united^ 
et  peut-6tre  deux  ou  trois  autres  diplomates,  et  puis  un  certain  nombre  de 
fran9ai8,  ensuite  interruption  pour  ton  arrivee  Lundi  30,  et  reprise  pour  les 
infants,  Miraflores,  &c.,  et  ce  bon  Cass,  qui  par  ce  moyen  se  trouvera,  ainsi 
que  toi,  a  la  grande  mana»uvro  de  petite  guerre,  objet  de  sa  cimosite,  to  see  so 
rnany  thousand  men  together^  manGeuvrimj  on  the  plain  !  Stick  a  sight  is  not  to  he 
inet  often  ! 

*'  Jo  suis  bien  aise  que  tu  sois  contente  d'avoir  les  cenotaphes  de  nos  pauvres 
freres  dans  ta  chapelle  ainsi  que  le  petit  ange  de  cette  excellente  Marie !  [the 
Princess  Marie  of  Orleans,  whose  works  in  sculpture  were  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
She  was  married  to  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurtembcrg,  and  died  in  January, 
1839].  Je  suis  sur  qu'outre  la  satisfaction  du  coeur,  ils  y  feront  bon  effiftt.  .  .  . 
Embrasse  Clem,  de  ma  part,  et  toi,  ma  ch^re  amie,  je  t'embrasse  de  tout  mon 
coour. 

**L.  P. 

**  J'ai  vA  Appony  hier  an  soir,  et  je  Tai  trouve  en  bonne  disposition.  J*e8pere 
quo  le  phlegme  autrichion  moderera  Timpetuosite  anglaise,  et  maintiendra  ainsi 
the  celebrated  union  of  the  Five  Poivers  !  " 

"  Ce  bon  Cass  *'  is  the  American  General  Cass,  then  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris.  He  had  in  later  years  ample  enough 
opportunities  without  crossing  the  Atlantic  or  attending  European 
reviews,  whether  royal  or  imperial,  "  to  see  so  many  thousand  men 
together  mameuvriufj  on  the  plaint 

In  the  next  two  letters  Louis  Philippe  eagerly  runs  tilt  against 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Eastern  question,  with  all  the  heat  which  was 
apt  to  attend  his  reception  of  first  impressions  when  they  were  not 
such  as  he  was  prepared  or  disposed  to  receive. 

**  Haint  Cloudy  Jeudi,  26  Sept^y  1839.     A  une  heure  et  demi, 

**  Siege 'depuis  ce  matin,  ma  chere  bonne  amie,  et  TAmiral  Duperre  sort 
seulemont  de  chez  moi.  Aussi  je  mo  mets  a  t'ecrire  m^me  avant  ma  toilette, 
et  a  peine  ai-je  eu  le  tems  de  dejeuner  en  grande  hSite.  II  fait  un  tems 
detestable,  froid,  humide,  pluie  oontinuelle,  ti'iste  presage  de  ce  qui  peut  nous 
attendi'e  a  Fontainebleau,  et  je  crains  bien  de  ce  dont  tu  jouis  a  Sandan  avec 
notro  ch^re  Helene  [the  late  Duchess  of  Orleans],  qui  le  voit  probablement 
dans  un  moment  defavorable,  ce  dont  je  suis  bien  fache,  car  j'aurais  bien 
desire  que  la  premiere  impression  fiit  celle  d'un  beau  soleil,  surtout  apr^s 
avoii'  vii  avec  cet  avantage  les  superbes  pays  qu'ello  vient  de  parcourir.  Malgr§ 
cela,  jo  ne  doute  pas  qu'elle  ne  soit  enchantec  do  Eandan,  cela  no  peut  pas  ^tre 
autrcmont. 
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**  Tu  peux  lui  dire  que  les  doux  petits  sont  k  merveillo,  surtout  le  sien  qui  a 
toujours  meilleur  couleur  que  Pautre.  J'ai  vu  M.  Chomelle,  qui  trouve  que  ce 
rhume  etait  si  peu  de  chose  que  ce  n*€tait  pas  la  peine  d'en  parler,  ce  que  je 
ii*ai  point  approuv§,  car  je  pense  qu'il  faut  tout  dire,  et  que  c'est  le  seul 
moyen  de  pr^enir  les  defiances,  les  traraux  d*imagination,  et  de  donner  de  la 
securite  a  ceux  qui  nous  aiment  et  que  nous  aimons. 

**  Les  dep^chos  du  Levant  nous  confirment  que  M^h^met  Ali  n*a  point  fait 
de  mouvement,  et  qu'il  ne  parait  pas  dispose  k  en  faire,  quant  a  present.  Mais 
celles  de  Londres  sont  d'uno  toute  autre  nature.  En  verity,  je  crains  que  la 
haine  de  Meh§met  Ali,  et  la  volonte  de  detruire  sa  puissance,  n'ayent  toum6 
la  t^te  de  Lord  Palmerston,  et  n'entrainent  PAngleterre  dans  des  mesurw 
dont  I'enumeration  doit  causer  un  tel  etonnement,  que  je  ne  con9ois  pas  com- 
ment on  a  pu  nous  adrosser  de  semblables  propositions,  et  cependant  on  ajoute 
quo  si  nous  n'y  adherona  pas,  PAngleterre  les  adoptera  sans  nous.  Never  rmnd, 
c'est  le  cas,  ou  jamais.  Grace  a  Dieu !  Sebastiani  [at  that  time  French  ambassador 
at  London]  lui  a  declare  que  sans  instruction  sur  lui  cas  pareil  il  ne  pourait 
rien  dire  officiellement,  mais  que  dans  son  opinion  personnelle,  la  France  ne 
pouvait  pas  les  admettre.     A  present  les  voici. 

r  La  Eussie  propose  a  PAngleterre,  et  celle-ci  acquiesce,  k  ce  que  la  flotte 
Busse,  ayec  ses  troupes  de  debarquement,  entre  seule  dans  le  Bosphore,  ou 
aucun  vaisseau  de  guerre  fran9ais  ou  Anglais  ne  serait  admis,  et  en  outre, 
Parmeo  Eusse  so  chargerait  d'occuper  PAsie  Mineuro  jusqu'au  Taurus  pour  en 
d§loger  Mehemet  Ali,  et  on  r^serverait  aux  escadres  anglaises  le  soin  de  bom- 
,barder  de  prendre  Alexandrie,  d'y  d^barquer  des  Turcs,  &c. .     C'est  insens^. . . 

\'Le  Marechal  Gerard !  .  .  mais  il  n'est  reste  que  cinq  minutes.  Cependant 
le  terns  me  manque  pour  achever.  D'ailleurs  voila  le  principal.  H  faut  le  lire 
pour  le  croire.  Mais  no  t*on  tourmentos  pas.  lis  revdendront  do  cos  fanfaron- 
nades  par  losquelles  ils  croient  nous  intimider.  II  n'en  sera  rien.  Je  n*ai  plus 
que  le  terns  de  t'embraeser  de  tout  mon  coeur,  ainsi  quo  les  enfants. 

**L.  P." 

''  Fontainebleauy  Veiidredi,  27,  Sept,  1839.  Midi,  ' 
**  Ma  chere  bonne  amie,  graces  k  ton  aimable  prevoyance,  j*ai  re^u  ton  paquet 
du  25  CO  matin  a  mon  reveil,  comme  je  Paurais  re^u  a  St.  Cloud,  et  je  t'en 
remercio  do  tout  mon  coeur.  Je  te  remits  la  lottro  de  Sebastiani  qui,  quelle 
qu'nffligeanto  qu*elle  soit,  est  encore  bien  en  arriere  de  ce  qu'il  a  eu  a  noms 
reveler  plus  turd.  Au  surplus,  ce  que  nous  faisons  est  k  peu  pres,  meme 
tout-a-fait,  ce  qu'il  recommande,  puisque  nous  nous  bomons,  quant  k  present 
du  moins,  a  declarer  que  nous  n' adherens,  ni  k  ces  propositions,  ni  a  ces  mesures, 
ot  puis  nous  attendrons  ce  qu'ils  foront,  et  ce  qui  arrivera ;  mais  nous  ne  serons 
nullement  efirayes  de  roster  sewZs,  comme  lo  dit  Sebastiani,  car  s'ils  entre- 
prennent  de  semblables  folies,  ils  ne  tarderont  gueres  a  avoir  de  rudes  desap- 
pointements  et  a  se  brouiller  entr'eux,  et  alors  force  leur  sera  de  revenir  a  nous, 
et  tout  le  monde  recommencera  a  vanter  ma  sagesse,  ma  prevoyance,  et  meme 
ma  famense  Tidbileti  avec  toute  la  malice  attachee  k  ce  compliment.  Mais  le 
Marechal  croit  quo  ce  n'est  qu'une  menace  pour  nous  entrainer,  et  qu'ils 
roculeront  devant  notre  rofus  do  concours.  Je  le  crois  possible,  mais  il  faut  un 
peu  suspendi'e  son  jugcment.  Le  premier  desappointement  qui  les  attend,  et 
colui  la  est  d'autant  plus  certain  qu'Esterhazy  le  proclame  lui-meme,  ce  sera  de 
ne  pas  obtenir  Parmeo  Autrichienne  que  Lord  Palmerston  veut  transi>ortcr  en 
SjTio  pour  assieger  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  et  disjienser  les  Eusses  de  passer  le 
Taurus.  J'attends  demain  Appony  pour  savoir  ce  qu'il  en  dit,  mais  je  no  doute 
pas  de  la  negative  la  plus  absolue.  Ce  qui  m'inquiete,  c'est  que  quand  on  a  ete 
assez  absurdo  pour  approuver  et  proposer  un  tel  plan  et  de  telles  mesiues,  on 
pout  ^tre  assez  fou  pour  ontroprendre  do  les  mettre  a  execution.  LVssentiel 
pour  nous  c'est  do  ne  pas  entrer  dans  cetto  sourici^re,  et  on  ne  nous  y  attrapera 
pas.  J'ai  re^u  de  Bruxelles  imo  lettre  dans  laquelle  on  prossentait  des  folies  de 
Loi*d  Palmerston,  mais  on  esj^erait  que  Lord  Melbourne  modererait  sa  fougue. 
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On  ignorait  oncoro  la  sublime  conception  de  charger  les  Busses  exclusivement 
de  Texecution  de  toutes  les  mesures  a  prendre  ! !  ! 

**  Je  croyais  quo  demain  scrait  le  dernier  jour  oii  nous  pourrions  encore  t'ecrire 
k  Bandan,  et  ton  silence  me  fait  craindre  que  le  retard  d'Helene  ne  prolonge 
encore  notre  separation. 

"  Je  te  prie  de  faire  mes  plus  tendres  amities  i  cette  excellente  Helene  que 
j'aime  de  tout  mon  coeur,  et  embrasses  pour  moi  Clem,  et  Totone.  Je  t'embrasse 
da  meilleur  de  mon  cceur. 

**L.  P." 


M.  Guizot's  Memoirs  are  the  most  unexceptionable  French  autho- 
rity for  the  whole  course  of  Eastern  transactions  in  1839 — 40.  He 
succeeded  General  Sebastiani  as  ambassador  at  London  in  Fcbruarj% 
1840,  at  the  very  crisis  of  those  negotiations  which  had  sprung  out 
of  the  Note  of  the  Five  Powers  to  the  Porte  in  the  previous  year. 
If  the  narrative  of  these  negotiations  by  M.  Guizot  is  compared 
with  that  of  so  opposite  a  writer  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  ("  HUtoire  dc 
Du  Am  ")  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  general  conclusions  will  be 
reached  from  both.  Assuredly  there  was  a  sad  mistake  somewhere  in 
French  policy.  Either  in  having  actively  promoted  (as  Marshal 
Soult's  Government  did)  concerted  action  on  the  Eastern  aflair 
between  the  Five  Powers  in  1839,  or  in  having  afterwards  held  back, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Palmerston's  persevering  instances  throughout  a 
whole  twelvemonth,  from  carrying  out  that  concert  in  any  effectual 
manner.  It  stands  on  diplomatic  record  that  it  was  Russia  that  at 
first  held  back,  and  France  that  at  first  pressed  forward  in  the  policy 
of  interposing  the  arbitrament  of  the  Five  Powers  between  the  Porte 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  at  the  moment  when  the  former  was  fain  to  make 
any  terms  she  could  by  direct  negotiation  with  the  latter. 

"So  early  as  the  26th  July''  [1839],  says  M.  Guizot  in  his 
Memoirs,  "Marshal  Soult  [then  Prime  Minister  in  France]  had 
written  to  Baron  de  Bourqueney  [the  French  Charge  d' Affaires  in 
London]  :  *  The  rapid  march  of  events  gives  rise  to  apprehensions 
that  the  crisis  may  come  to  its  denouement  by  some  arrangement  in 
which  the  European  Powers  icill  not  have  time  to  intervene ^  and  in 
which  consequently  the  essential  interests  of  their  general  policy 
would  not  be  taken  into  sufficient  consideration.  For  England,  as 
well  as  for  France,  and  also  for  Austria,  the  principal,  the  real  object 
of  acting  in  concert  is  to  restrain  Kussia,  and  accustom  her  to  treat  of 
Eastern  affairs  in  conjmiction  with  the  other  Powers.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  Powers,  while  according  their  entire  approbation  to  the 
conciliatory  sentiments  manifested  by  the  Porte,  should  prevail  upon 
her  to  precipitate  nothing,  and  to  treat  with  the  Viceroy  no  otherwise 
than  through  the  mediation  of  her  allies,  whose  co-operation  would 
doubtless  offer  the  best  means  of  procuring  for  her  conditions  less 
disadvantageous  and  better  guaranteed.'  *' 

Lord  Palmerston  warmly  concurred  in  this  manifestation  by  the 
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French.  Governmeat  of  perseverance  m  the  policy  of  making  a 
European  question  of  the  pacific  arrangements  between  the  Porte 
and  Egypt.  "  He  is  much  struck,"  replied  M.  de  Bourqueney  to 
Marshal  Soidt,  "  with  the  apprehension  that  the  Bussian  Government 
may  urge  at  Constantinople  a  direct  arrangement  between  the  Sultan 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  which  would  frustrate,  by  rendering  useless,  the 
negotiations  now  proceeding  [at  Vienna]  and  the  guarantees  [for 
Turkey]  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  them.  He  thinks 
that  even  if  a  direct  arrangement  should  be  admitted,  we  ought  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  obtain,  by  force  of  the  moral  concurrence  of 
the  four  Powers,  an  Act  which  the  fifth  would  not  be  able  to  avoid 
subscribing  to." 

Till  France  and  England  had  agreed  on  taking  this  joint  action, 
the  language  held  by  Bussia  had  been  that  the  Porte  should  be  left, 
by  respect  for  her  independence,  free  to  negotiate  as  she  might  think 
proper  with  her  victorious  vassal.  But  Bussia,  as  M.  Guizot  observes, 
was  much  more  solicitous  not  to  remain  Lsolated  in  Europe  than  to 
maintain  her  exclusive  position  at  Constantinople.  Accordingly,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  declared  himself  ready  to  act  in  concert  with 
England,  Austria,  France,  and  Prussia,  if  they  thought  they  ought 
to  persist  in  taking  into  their  own  hands  this  negotiation  ;  and  on  the 
27th  July,  the  representatives  of,  the  Five  Powers  at  Constantinople 
addressed  the  following  joint  Note  to  the  Porte: — *'The  undersigned 
have  this  morning  received  instructions  from  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, in  virtue  of  which  they  have  the  honour  to  inform  the  Sublime 
Porte  that  agreement  on  the  Eastern  question  is  assuj'ed  between  the 
five  great  Powers,  and  to  engage  the  Porte  to  suspend  any  final  reso- 
lution without  their  concurrence,  and  to  await  the  effect  of  the 
interest  which  they  take  on  its  part." 

It  wajs  on  the  special  overture  of  France,  then,  in  concurrence  with 
England,  that  the  'Note  of  1839  was  signed,  assuming  for  the  five 
great  European  Powers  a  sort  of  joint  protectorate  over  Turkey  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  difficulties  with  her  victorious  vassal, — that 
the  Eastern  affair  was  withdi^awn  from  the  hands  of  the  two  Eastern 
parties  directly  interested, — and  the  Five  Powers  committed  to  the 
responsibility  of  making  an  effectual  settlement  of  it  according  to 
their  own  views.  What  we  must  term  the  contradiction  in  French 
policy  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  imbroglio  of  those  years, 
is  that  after  the  French  Government  had  actively  concurred  in 
thrusting  on  Turkey  the  protection  of  the  Five  Powers  against  her 
ambitious  vassal,  they  would  extend  no  concui-rence  to  any  ulterior 
measures  for  coercing  that  vassal.  After  having  actively  concurred 
in  bringing  the  Five  Powers  together,  ostensibly  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  common  object,  they  inflexibly  opposed  a  passive  resistance 
to  every  measure  for  effecting  that  object.     They  would  not  let  Bussia 
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alone  in  lier  professed  desire  to  let  the  Porte  alone  to  settle  her  own 
quarrel  with  her  own  vassal ;  and  then  they  obstinately  isolated 
themselves  from  the  four  other  allied  Powers,  which  they  had  busied 
themselves  to  bring  together  for  joint  action. 

What  was  the  secret  source  of  this  self-stultification  of  French 
diplomacy  in  those  years  ?  Listen  to  M.  Louis  Bkuic,  and  he  will 
tell  of  an  occult  government  in  the  royal  closet,  and  of  ambassadors 
at  foreign  Courts,  who  were  the  King's  ambassadors,  not  those  of  his 
Ministers.  Dismissing  aU  that,  the  cause  is  clear  enough  why  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  Ministers  alike,  from  Soult  to  Thiers,  were  resolved 
on  doing  nothing — while  keeping  up  "  the  cekhmted  tmion  of  the  five 
Powers/'  to  help  each  other  in  doing  nothing — whereas  Lord 
Palmerston  was  resolved  to  do  something — and  did  it — with  four  in 
default  of  five,  and  without  bringing  Russia,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
on  the  field  of  action  at  all.  No  better  stateii^ent  of  the  *^raison 
suffisante  '*  of  French  inaction  can  be  given  than  is  given  as  follows 
by  M.  Guizot : — 

**  To  say  the  truth,  the  policy  of  France  in  this  question  hod  its  source  in  our 
brilliant  Egyptian  expedition  in  1798 — in  the  renown  of  our  generals,  our 
soldiers,  our  savants,  at  that  epoch,  in  the  recollections  and  impressions  which 
have  remained  of  their  exi)loits  and  labours — in  flights  of  imagination  in  short, 
not  in  calculations  of  security  and  equilibrium.  A  vivid  interest  still  attached 
itself  in  France  to  the  theatre  of  that  national  and  singular  glory.  Egj^pt  con- 
quered by  a  French  army,  illustrated  by  a  French  institute,  had  become  one  of 
our  French  popular  fancies.  Wo  had  taken  to  heart  its  destinies ;  and  its  now 
master  [Mehcmct  Ali],  glorious  and  singular  also,  who  governed  Egypt  at  that 
time  with  echt,  and  turned  to  us  for  support,  had  become  in  our  eyes  a  natural 
ally,  whom  wc  upheld  on  impulse,  much  rather  than  by  reflection  and  interest." 

We  have  seen  that  the  pet  form  of  expression  of  Louis  PhiliiDpc's 
practical  philosophy  was  *'  JS^evcr  mind  f  That  which  tradition  has 
preserved  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne  was  "  /  don't  care  !  "  Either 
formula  will  carry  its  consistent  employer  a  good  way — a  little  too 
far  sometimes.  Louis  Philippe's  "  Never  mind  "  sometimes  seemed 
an  equivalent  phrase  for  "  Never  tell  me  that  what  I  don't  like  will 
happen."  He  went  on  "  never  minding/'  till  the  Treaty  of  July  fell 
on  France  like  a  thimdcrbolt.  Just  before  that  final  denouement ,  a 
postscript  to  one  of  the  letters  before  us,  dated  5th  July,  1840,  shows 
that  the  French  monarch  was  far  from  expecting  the  semi-rupture 
with  England  which  was  impending,  though  a  verj'  moderate  exercise 
of  his  famcHse  habikte  might  have  led  him  to  do  so.  The  reference 
seems  to  be  to  a  meditated  run  across  the  Channel  just  at  that 
season  when  a  political  breeze  was  so  plainly  brewing  : — 

**  II  n'y  a  pas,  jo  crois,  a  pcnser  a  Brighton,  et  il  vaut  mioux  n'en  plus  parlor. 
Le  fait  est  que  taut  d'un  cute  que  do  Tautre,  il  n'y  a  que  moi  soul  qui  s'en 
soucie ! !  .  .  .  Never  mindJ'* 

We  have  said  that  we  should  engage  in  no  discussion  here  as  to 
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the  general  merits  of  the  policy  pursued  by  England,  and  passively 
tiesisted  by  France,  at  the  epoch  before  us.     But  there  is  one  imputa- 
tion on  that  policy  which  could  never  have  been  cast  on  it,  but  for 
the  obstinate  ignoration  by  King  Louis  Philippe  himself  of  whatever 
thwarted  his  own  views,  and  the  habit  which  grew  upon  him  of 
Estening  to  himself  only,  and  becoming,  as  some  one  said  of  him, 
entichi  dc  sa  propre  sagesse.     The  imputation  is  that  of  having  lulled 
the  French  Government  into  a  false  security,  while  working  behind 
its  back  to  form   a  European    coalition  sam  lui,  et  eontre  ini — to 
borrow  one  of  the  consecrated  phrases  of  French  self-excitement ; 
9cbA  finally,  of  having  insulted  and  outraged,  after  outwitting,  France, 
by  suddenly  closing  and  carrying  into  execution,  without  due  notice 
to  her,  the  treatj^  with  Austria,  Prussia,  und  Russia,  for  the  coercion 
of  Hehemet  Ali.     That  imputation,  at  the  moment  when  the  Treaty 
of  July,  1840,  was  published,  and  produced  a  perfect  explosion  of  irri- 
tated national  feeling  among  the  French  people,  was  countenanced  by 
the  popularity-seeking,  or  popularly- sj^mpathetic  demeanour  of  King 
Louis  Philippe  himself.      Nobody  should  have  kno>vn  better  than 
he,  as  we  have  seen  by   extracts  from  his  letters  of  nearlv  a  year 
previous,  how  entii-ely  the  policy  of  the  English  Government,  as 
represented  by  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  difibred  from  that  of  France, 
and  diifered,  we  may  add,  by  being  more  consistent.     "  Be  assured, 
my  dear  general,"  said    Louis  Philippe  to  General    Baudrand,  in 
March,  1840,^  "  that  the  English  will  never  make  any  convention  on 
^uch  a  subject  with  the  other  Powers  without  France  being  one  of  the 
Qpntracting  parties.     I  wish  our  ambassador  [in  London]  was  as  well 
convinced  of  this  as  I  am.'*     Whence  did  the  self-sufficing  (that  we 
may  not  say  self-sufficient)  monarch  draw  his  diplomatic  optimism  ? 
Not,  certainly,  from  the  frank  and  uneqidvocal  language  of  Lonl 
Palmerston  himself,  which  left  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
^y  one .  who  conversed  with  him,  that,  while  he  would  gladly  act 
Wtk  France  in  doing  something  for  the  object  declared  by  the  Five 
Powersj  he  would  not  stand  by  her  doing  nothing  after  she  had  suc- 
cessively rejected  all  the  alternative  modes  of  action  pr(^osed.     And 
its  to  the  proceeding  taken  at  last  by  the  Four  Powers  having  been 
fux  insult  to  France  (or,  as  M.  Guizot  modified  it,  not  an  insult,  but 
»rirhs  maumis  procede),  that  is  a  matter  of  complaint  very  well  dis- 
posed of  in  the  words  of  another  diplomatist,^  from  whom  we  extract 
the  followdng  observations  of  his  own,  and  details,  from  the  lips  of 
Baron  Bulow,  then  Prussian  ambassador  here,  on  the  final  conclusion 
,gf  itho  Treaty  of  July,  1840  :— 

**  France  liad  isolated  terself  on  the  whole  qnostioii  in  favour  of  Mohemet  Ali. 
and  hindered  anything  being  done.  The  course  of  events  ran  strong  in  favour  of 
the  I'acha  and  against  the  Sultan,  and  the  Porte  evidently  could  hold  its  gi-ound 

(1)  Goizot,  Memoires,  t.  v.,  p.  62. 

(2)  Von  Usctlom,  Politische  Briefe  und  Characteristiken,  Berlin,  1849. 
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no  longer.  It  called  the  Four  Powci*s  to  the  roacue,  and  according  to  subsisting" 
treaties,  they  were  bound  to  answer  the  call.  If  there  was  nothing  to  be 
expeoted  from.  France  but  a  protest,  and  if  it  was,  howovor,  indispensable  to 
proceed  in  the  matter,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  must  have  seemed  preferable  to 
act  without  giving  notice  to  Franco,  or  seeking  her  adhesion,  than  to  act — which 
was  the  only  other  alternative — directly  against  her  will.  Accordingly,  one 
evening,  IjoihI  Melbourne  took  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Baron  Billow,  aside 
at  a  soiree,  pointed  out  to  liim  the  necessity  of  despatching  the  Eastern  aflaii*, 
and  asked  him  his  oi)inion,  which  had  not  yet  been  done,  about  the  mode  of 
proceeding.  Baron  Biilow  replied  that,  as  France  was  out  of  the  game,  it 
would  be  easy  to  agree  about  a  suitable  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
and  to  fix  a  graduated  scale  of  conditions  and  eventualities,  according  to  tho 
more  prompt  or  the  more  tardy  submission  of  the  Pacha.  Tho  main  point, 
however,  accoi*ding  to  the  ambassador's  opinion,  was  bold  and  rapid  execution 
— *  yon  mxist  he  quuk  and  bold,* — ^the  thing  must  be  deapatched  and  done  with, 
before  Prance  should  have  time  to  interpose.  Consequently,  the  ambassadons 
of  the  Four  Powci*s  must  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  signing  the 
requisite  protocol,  without  waiting  for  further  instructions ;  it  would  further  bo 
necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleets  on 
the  Levantine  coasts  to  j>roceed  without  delay  to  the  execution  of  the  war 
measures  agreed  upon.  The  game  was  certainly  hazardous;  and  the  Prussian 
jJklinister  was  not  tho  last  of  the  players  who  might  have  found  it  a 
losing  one.  Baron  Biilow  was  often  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  relating  these 
incidents." 

Where  the  character  of  the  subject  of  our  present  notice  certainly 
shows  to  most  advantage,  is  in  his  good  temper  and  cordial  family  rela- 
tions in  private  life.  Of  these  the  MSS.  before  us  afford  some  traits, 
which  the  triviality  of  the  occurrences  which  called  them  forth  may 
not,  perhaps,  render  less  welcome  to  our  readers.  Amongst  these  are 
some  rather  provoking  instances  of  neglect,  nonfeasance,  or  malfeasance 
of  architects,  workmen,  and  gardeners  at  Fontaineblcau,  St.  Cloud, 
&c.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  St.  Cloud,  Sept.  23, 
J839:— 

**  Fontaine  [the  royal  architect]  ne  m'a  pas  revele  tons  les  d^sagrements  qui 
m^attendent  a  Fontainebleau,  giace  aux  lenteurs  de  Dubreuil.  II  m*a  bien  fait 
pressentir  que  I'escalier  pourrait  bien  ne  pas  etre  fini  pour  le  voyage,  mais  a 
present  il  parait  certain  qu'il  ne  le  sera  pas,  d'apr^s  ce  quo  m'a  dit  Uginet  qui 
on  arrive ;  et  chose  incroyable,  il  n'etait  plus  a  Fontainebleau,  et  pas  davantage 
a  sa  maison,  oii  je  I'ai  inutilement  envoys  cheroher  tout-a-Pheure.  Mais  voici 
pis  encore.  •  Tu  n*as  pas  eu  le  terns  dialler  a  la  Cour  des  Princes,  c*est  tout 
simple ;  mais  Fontaine,  qui  y  a  6t^,  ne  m'a  rien  dit  de  la  triste  surprise  que 
Dubreuil  m'y  a  mt5nag6e.  La  fosse  en  remplacement  de  celle  supprim^e  pour 
faire  le  couloir  qui  conduit  a  I'escalier,  et  qu'a  mon  premier  voyage  j*avais  ci'U 
termince,  n'etait  pas  meme  commencSe,  et  elle  Pa  et6  si  tard  apr^s,  qu'au  lieu 
d'etre  finie  i  present,  elle  est  encore  en  construction — in  fahricay  semper  m  faimca^ 
pour  ce  qui  etait  un  travail  de  qnvize  jours,  ordonn^  et  autorij9e  il  y  a  tin  an. 
Uginet  a  trouv6  la  Cour  des  Princes  impraticable  pour  les  voitures,  la  fosee 
creusee,  la  cour  remplie  de  pierres  et  de  mat^riaux,  M.  Dubreuil  a  Paris,  ot 
M.  Giroux  en  somnolence  I !  .  .  .  .  Never  mind,  et  toujours  never  mind  !  Je  to 
prio  d'en  faire  part  a  Fontaine,  et  je  te  demande  pardon  que  cela  soit  si  long.'' 

We  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is  the  writing 
of  a  really  good-tempered  man,   imder  the  sort  of    annoyance  (a 
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"  vaste  palais,"  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  left,  after  a  twelvemonth's 
notice  in  a  state  unfit  to  receive  its  visitors)  which  would  have 
excited  more  anger  in  many  a  private  householder,  without  duties 
of  reception  or  representation  to  perform  in  the  name  of  a  great 
country. 

In  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  dated  Neuilly,  18th  of  May, 
1842,  we  find  our  hoyi  pere  de  famiUc  busy  arranging  the  Elys^  for 
the  reception  of  relatives  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  expected  at 
Paris. 

"En  revenant  des  Tuileries,  je  mo  suis  arr^te  avecAm^lie  a  I'Elysee  pour 
voir  conunent  on  pourrait  y  caser  Toncle  patemel  et  Toncle  matomel  de  uotre 
e^tcellente  Helene,  ©t  bien  m'en  a  pris,  car  en  arrivaat  a  Neuilly,  ello  in*a  appiis 
que  Madame  la  Gen6rale  de  Bode  lui  mandait  quo  son  oncle  Gustavo  arriverait 
probablement  a  Paris  le  17  ou  le  18  de  ce  mois ! !  H^Idae  espere  que  cela  se 
retardera,  et  je  le  desire,  car  il  n*a  fallu  rien  moins  que  tnon  genit  de  comhinai" 
aona  pour  les  arranger  d*une  mani^re  convenable  en  tous  sens,  et  independante 
Pun  de  Pautre.  .  .  Dis  a  Fontaine  que  o©  qui  manque  a  ces  appartements,  oe 
sont  des  garde-robes,  que  les  Anglais  appellent  necessary,  et  que  lui  oonsid^re 
comme  une  inutility,  quand  on  a  un  jardin,  mais  cela  s'arrango  avee  deux 
petites  cloisons  en  bas  et  une  porte  i  percer  en  haut  sous  Pescalier  derobe  de  la 
souspente.  .  .  J'ai  pris  du  sel  ce  matin,  ot  jo  me  porto  a  menreiUe.  Toutes  les 
santes  ici  sont  excelleutes." 

**  19  Mai.  .  .  .  Tu  pcux  dire  a  Clem  [the  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans,  now 
Princess  Augustus  of  SaxoCoburg]  qu*il  se  presente  pour  elle  un  autre  candidal 
d'un  ties  beau  nom  assurement,  mais  quie  jo  said  bien  ne  pas  pouvoir  lui  con- 
venir,  O'est  le  Prince  Alexandre  de  Nassau,  second  fils  du  Eoi  des  Pays  Bas, 
et  par  consequent  Protestant,  ayant  en  outre  quatorze  mois  dc  moins  qu'elle. 
Je  Tai  d^ja  indique  a  Guizot. 

**Le  Due  Gustavo  n'eet  pas  aniv^.  II  e'aiTMe  un  peu  a  Berlin.  Le  Due 
Bernard  n' arrive  que  dans  les  premiers  jours  de  Juin.  Tu  pcux  dire  a  Fontaine 
que  les  garderobes  sout  faites,  la  porte  pcrcee  a  cote  du  lit  au  2>remier.  Alt 
right:' 

The  gardeners  at  St.  Cloud  contributed  their  share  to  the  trials  of 
the  royal  temper. 

'*  J'ai  eu  un  creyecoeur  i  St  Cloud.  M.  Mace — Dieu  salt  pourquoi,  et  ooij^tre 
mon  ordre  expr^ — M.  Fontaine  y  etait  quand  je  Tai  donne  (de  ne  couper  que 
sept  ou  huit  bouleaux  sur  la  fondation  de  Tancien  Chateau  do  la  Brosse)  m'a 
fait  abattre  tout  co  beau  quinconce  de  tilleuls^  et  elaguer  tous  ceux  de  la 
bordure  k  50  pieds  de  haut.  Ce  sont  des  hatmis  m  houpettef  et  tout  cela  pour  des 
ronds,  des  chemins  eyases,  oe  qu*ils  croyent  etre  unjardiu  Anglais .'" 

The  Count  of  Paris  might,  perhaps,  smile  at  the  following  record 
of  his  early  dispositions,  and  indispositions,  dated  Neuillv,  1st  of 
July,  1840  :— 

**  Notre  petit  Philippe  n'est  pas  encore  bien,  mais  sensiblemeut  mieux.  H 
pleiuniche  constamment  tout  en  criant  la  faim.  H  disait  en  basse  continue,  *Jt 
veux  diner  !  je  veux  diner  P  On  lui  a  fait  arriver  deux  gi-andes  cueillerees  de 
soupe  qu'il  a  tres  bien  avalees,  puis  la  pleurnicherie  a  recommencee  en  criant, 
Du  pouletf  du  poulet  I  je  vaxx  du  pmUet!*  C^a  va  bien.  .  .  Philippe  a  repris  an 
peu  de  fievre  ce  matin,  mais  cela  s'etein^  gradu^U^ment.  II  est  mausaade  et 
pleumiche.   Les  caprices  abondent,  ©t  etonnent  un  peu  le  phlegme  d' Alexandre. 
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B^s  que  Philippe  Ta  tu  entrer  dans  6a  chambre,  il  lui  a  dit  qu'il  youlait  tm 
aofuffle,  Alexandre  est  reste  ^balii,  et  depuis  lors,  le  x>etit  n'a  oesse  de  r^peter 
avec  lannea  et  oris,  ^je  veux  un  souffle  !  II  repousse  tout  ce  qu'on  lui  pr^nte, 
disant  toujours,   *  Pas  ja,  pas  fa;  je  veux  un  souffle  /"  .  .  . 

**  Philippe  est  a  merveille,  sans  aucuno  fi^vre,  mais  aussi  sans  sovfflS,  Alexandre 
Tayant  interdit.  On  me  dit  que  la  sc^ne  a  ete  longue,  car  apres  qu*il  I'avait 
demande  pendant  deux  ou  trois  heures,  Tarrivfee  d'un  potage  de  vennichelle  Ta 
viyement  contrari^,  et  il  Ta  refuse  assez  longtems  en  criant,  *  Pas  soupe — souffli^ 
et  puis,  se  reposant,  *  Jc  vtax  un  petit  souffle  I '  Enfin,  il  a  pris  son  parti,  le 
vennichelle  a  ete  avale,  ot  il  n*a  plus  parle  du  souffle." 

The  foUowiiig  little  family  aquatics,  from  Neuilly,  1st  of  July, 
1840,  furnish  us  with  our  final  extract  of  the  domestic  life  of  Louis 
Philippe : — 

**  Apres  la  bobinette  ministeriello  [yams  spun  at  an  interview  with  Messrs. 
Thiers  and  Remusat,  then  ministers]  nous  avons  fait  une  promenade  aquatiquo 
qui  m'a  bien  delasse.  II  faisait  un  terns  superbe.  Nous  avons  ete  au  Pont 
de  Saint  Cloud,  Chartres  et  Ileleuo,  Nemours  et  Yictoire  [the  late  Duchess  de 
Nemours],  m'ont  tenu  compagnie  sur  la  Dunette  [elsewhere  described  as  Za 
fjrande  harge]^  oil  la  Eeine  a  fait  aussi  deux  ou  trois  apparitions :  mais  Joinville, 
dans  ses  idees  marines,  n'a  pas  voulu  y  monter.  H  etait  pourtant  d' assez 
bonne  humeur.  C'est  demain  que  le  pauvre  enfant  nous  quittera  I !  Bon  soir, 
ma  chere  amie ;  je  t'embrasse  de  tout  mon  cocur." 

If  any  one  finds  all  this  too  childish  for  printing,  any  one,  so 
finding,  is  informed,  with  our  compliments,  that  he  is  not  possessed 
of  a  fatherly  or  grandfatherly  mind. 

The  question,  why  did  the  Orleans  dynasty  fall,  has  received  many 
and  various  answers.  But  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  there  is 
another  question  to  be  asked  respecting  that  dynasty — ^viz.,  why  did 
it  stand  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  first,  before  it  fell  ?  The 
restoration  and  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  taken  together, 
occupied  a  period  nearly  extending  to  the  term  assigned  a  generation 
of  men,  and  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  reigned 
during  the  better  half  of  that  period.  We  are  entirely  of  opinion 
with  a  reflective  German  politician,  whom  we  have  cit^  in  the 
com'se  of  these  pages,^  that  neither  the  alleged  excessive  corruption 
nor  arbitrary  administration  of  the  Orleans  Government  account  for 
its  abrupt  catastrophe.  "  How,  indeed,"  asked  Tocqueville  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Senior  nearly  half  a  year  before  the 
February  Revolution  ;^  "how  prevent  a  government  from  carrying 
itself  on  by  corruption,  when  the  parliamentary  regimen  naturallj' 
creates  for  it  so  much  need  to  do  so,  and  centralisation  gives  it  so 
many  means  ?  The  fact  is  we  are  trying  to  make  two  things  go  on 
together  which  have  never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  been  united — an 
elective  assembly  and  a  highly  centralised  executiTe  power."  Toc- 
queville, however,  pointed  out  to  his  English  friend  with  prophetic 
insight  the  singular  malaise  and  sense  of  instability  in  the  existing 

(1)  Politische  Briefe,  &c.,  p.  84. 

(2)  NonTelle  Correepondance,  p.  231. 
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order  of  things  which  had  for  some  time  been  creeping  over  men's 
minds  in  France.  The  middle  class,  in  his  view,  was  gradually 
becoming,  in  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  a  new  aristocracy,  petty, 
vulgar,  and  arrogant,  by  which  it  was  beginning  to  seem  shameful  to 
let  themselves  be  governed.  Lamartine  (we  think)  called  the  Kevo- 
lution  of  February  a  ^'  revolution  du  mepris.'*  We  should  be  motre  dis- 
posed to  call  it  a  revolution  of  apathy,  ennui,  and  indifference.  Of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  direct  and  sordid  shapes,  there  was  not  a 
tithe  of  the  amount  in  French  that  there  is  in  English  elections.  Of 
arbitrary  government  we  really  think  Louis  Philippe's  reign  was  not 
more  guilty  than  perhaps  any  government  which  had  gone  before  or 
came  after.  He  who  rides  the  French  "  democracy  *'  is,  we  suspect, 
more  likely  to  lose  the  saddle,  if  he  does  not  make  it  feel  bit  and  spur, 
than  if  he  does.  But  then  it  must  be  coaxed,  also,  and  given  its  head 
on  certain  occasions.  Louis  Philippe  was  rather  too  apt  to  begin  by 
humourmg,  and  end  by  frustrating  it  of  its  will.  "  It  was  the  dis- 
position of  that  prince,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  to  associate  himself  hjeartily 
with  patriotic  emotions,  without  allowing  themto^et  the  better  of  his 
calmer  judgment.  He  was  full  of  sympathy,  and  even  complaisafiee, 
for  the  national  sentiment,  yet  retaining  his  own  independence  «f 
mind ;  very  capable  of  participating  to-day  in  its  impulses,  and  of 
recognising  to-morrow  the  error  and  peril  of  those  impulses.** 

To  the  question,  why  Louis  Philippe  reigned  so  long,  and  reigned 
no  longer,  it  is  sometimes,  in  substance,  answered — ^because,  in  his 
essential  policy,  he  represented  the  prose  of  the  French  people, 
and  not  its  poetry.  And  yet  he  was  everlastingly  aiming  to  do  the 
poetical  iis  an  element  of  French  politics.  As,  at  his  entrance  into 
life,  the  young  Egalite  affected,  with  hereditary  alacrity,  to  draw 
patriotic  inspiration  from  the  sombre  sources  of  Jacobinism^  so  as 
Citizen  King  he  sought  a  species  of  borrowed  popularity  by  paying, 
we  must  think,  most  impolitic  tributes  to  the  memories  of  the  Firsfc 
Empire  on  canvas,  in  stone,  in  second  obsequies  of  a  warrior  he  would 
have  done  more  wisely  to  leave  quiet  in  his  grave ;  and  in  participating, 
or  affecting  to  participate,  the  French  engoucment  for  a  second  If  apoleon 
in  the  East,  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-barbarous  Turkish  Pacha,  All  flie 
yotmgEgalit^'s  flirtations  with  Jacobinism  (which  stopped  short  of  com- 
plicity in  it«  crimes)  could  not  maintain  his  footing  in  the  Jacobinlsed 
armies  of  the  French  Republic.  All  his  l^ter  monun^ental,  funereal,  and 
Oriental  homage  to  Napoleonism  only  inflamed  passions  to  which  hi* 
resolute  peace  policy  refused  substantial  satisfaction.  For  a  monarch 
who  preferred  to  the  most  brilliant  war  the  most  inglorious  peace,  it 
might  seem  somewhat  superfluous  to  spend  nullions  on  millions  in 
fortifying  a  capital  which  certainly  no  unchallenged  or  unprovoked 
enemy  would  care  to  attack — to  incur  deficit  upon  deficit  in  increasing 
forces  he  was  predetermined  not  to  use. 
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The  condition  of  the  British  soa  fisheries  haying  boon  very  often  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  without  any  satisfactory  conclusion  being  arrived  at, 
a  Commission  was  issued  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago — ^riz.,  in  September, 
1863 — appointing  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Caird,  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  to 
inquire  and  report  on  the  subject. 

Those  gentlemen  wore  enjoined  to  obtain,  by  yisitation  of  our  seaports  and 
fish-markets,  and  by  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  these  and  other  places, 
correct  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  British  fisheries;  and  were  more 
particularly  directed  to  inquire  whether  our  supplies  of  fish  were  increasing, 
stationary,  or  diminishing ;  whether  our  present  modes  of  fishing  were  hurtful 
to  the  spawn,  or  involved  a  wasteful  destruction  of  fish ;  also  whether  any 
of  the  existing  legislative  restrictions  operate  injuriously  upon  fisheries. 

Previous  to  the  ai)pointment  of  these  Commissioners  a  general  feeling  of 
unecisiness  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  fisheries  in  consequence  of 
repeated  assertions  in  the  public  pi*ess  that  our  supplies  of  fish  were  diminishing, 
or  were  only  kept  up  by  increasing  the  machinery  of  capture.  Hence  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Commissioners  having  obtained  an 
immense  mass  of  evidence,  hare  now  issued  their  report,  which  is  very  long 
and  exhaustive  on  certain  phases  of  the  economy  and  practice  of  the  fisheries ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  enough  predicted  that  the  much^^iscusaed  exhaustion  of 
fisheries  question  has  not  been  set  at  rest  by  the  elaborate  finding  of  the  Com- 
missioners. True,  their  report  has  been  received  by  some  newspapers  with 
great  exultation,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  main  conclusion— via.,  **  that 
the  total  supply  of  fish  obtained  upon  *  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  *  has 
not  diminished  of  late  years,  but  has  increased ;  and  admits  of  further  augmen- 
tation to  an  extent  the  limits  of  which  are  not  indicated  l)y  any  e'vidcnce  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain." 

The  report  is  very  careftilly  drawn  up,  but  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  the  evidence  for  themselves  will  undoubtedly  feel  surprised  that  the 
Commissioners  **had  no  difficult i/  in  coming  to  a  conclusion"  as  to  the 
increasing  supply  of  fiah.  My  own  impression,  from  a  perusal  of  the  oontra- 
dictory  evidence  that  has  been  elicited,  is  that  it  should  have  beoa  rather  diffi* 
cult  for  thjem  to  arrive  at. such  conclusions  and  definite  recommendafciulis  as 
they  have  made  public.  In  fact  the  news  of  a  continually  augmenting  supply 
of  fish,  with  the  prospect  that  such  augmentation  might,  so  fiw  as,  the  Commis- 
sioners know,  go  on  for  ever,  was  almost  too  good  news  to  be  true.  .  But  if  I 
understand  the  condmions  of  the  Commissioners  aright,  they  are  rather  contra- 
dictory when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  aforesaid  evidence.  As  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  the  report  has  been  drawn  up,  it  may  be  sta;ted  that  While  the 
Commissioners  begin  by  telling  us  that  "on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  the 
supply  of  fish  is  increasing,  and  that  it  admits  of  pix>greBsive  increase,"  yet 
their  finding  on  this  point  goes  no  further  than  to  say  that  "  the  total  supply 
has  not  diminished"  of  late  yea«,  &c.,  whkh  must  be  acoopfcod  as  a  very  decided 
qualification  of  the  oommenoing  atfitement  of  the  import. 

According  to  the  popular  adage  there  are  always  two  sidefi  to  a  story ;  and  in 
the  questions  and  answers  on  the  state  of  the  fisheries  recently  laid  before 
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Parliament  the  proverb  is  well  exemplified.  The  Commissioners  themselves 
admit  that  the  evidence  which  they  have  collected  is  **  conflicting ;  "  but  that  is 
a  mild  word  to  use  in  the  circumstances.  More  contiadictory  evidence  was 
perhaps  never  published — indeed,  the  contrariety  of  evidence  and  opinion,  both 
as  to  matters  of  fact  and  matters  oi  speculation,  is  so  wonderful  Uiat  it  must 
lead  many  to  conclusions  and  findings  on  some  points  of  the  fisheries  question 
altogether  different  from  those  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners.  This  wiH  more 
especially  be  the  case  on  the  point  of  whether  or  not  our  supplies  of  white  fish 
are  really  increasing  year  by  year ;  and  that  being  so,  if  the  increase  be  a  whole- 
some one,  the  result  of  plenteous  suj^lies,  and  not  obtained  by  an  increase  of  the 
fishing  gear ;  for  the  Commissioners  tell  us,  that  while  thefe  has  been  an  increat^e 
in  the  total  supply  of  fish,  *'  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  length  of  each 
fishing  line  and  the  number  of  hooks  upon  it,  in  the  length  and  depth  of  the 
nets,  and  in  the  size  and  sea-going  qualities  of  the  boats."  One  would  have 
supposed  that  the  Commissioners  might  have  found  in  this  fact  a  cause  and 
efiect ;  but  they  do  not  connect  the  two  things,  although  many  of  the  fibshermen 
who  were  examined  had  the  good  sense  to  do  so,  being  quite  aware  that 
increased  takes  of  fish  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  much  greater  net  or  hook 
power  than  was  formerly  in  use,  and  that  even  with  such  increase  of  the  fishing 
gear  it  is  with  great  difiB.culty  that  the  supplies  at  some  of  the  fisheries  are  kept 
up  to  the  old  ratio.  In  the  face  of  the  contradictory  evidence,  one  would  not 
have  felt  at  all  surprised  had  the  Commissioners  come  to  conclusions — as  to  the 
fish  supply — the  reverse  of  those  they  have  enunciated. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  report,  and  after  minutely  analysing  the 
evidence,  and  taking  into  account  all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question — and  that  a  very  great  deal  has  been  said  will  bo  obvious  from  the  fiwrt 
that  the  great  Blue  Book  contains  upwards  of  61,000  questions  and  answers — I 
take  leave  to  doubt  the  finding  of  the  Commissioners  on  one  point,  and  that 
point  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  dispute,  viz.,  that  the  supply  of  fish  is 
capable  of  indefinite  extension.  Of  course,  the  inquiry  and  finding  of  the 
Commissioners  extended  to  the  modes  of  capture,  and  whether  one  way  of 
catching  fish  was  not  as  good  as  another ;  also,  how  the  fisheries  were  affected 
by  the  laws  now  existing.  But  I  do  not  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  disscuss 
more  than  one  phase  of  the  fisheries  question,  viz.,  whether  or  not  the  supply  is 
as  great  as  ever,  and  whether  it  can  be  increased  otherwise  than  by  an  indefinite 
extension. of  boats  and  material. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  even  by  the  most  desponding  economist, 
that  there  is  any  very  immediate  danger  of  a  fish  famine,  for  when  we  take  into 
account  the  enormous  extent  of  our  greatest  fish  pond — ^the  (German  ocean — 
and  the  vast  size  of  its  fish  banks  (some  of  which  have  an  area  as  large  as 
Ireland),  the  conclusion  arrived  at  must  be  that  it  will  take  a  long  time,  a 
large  increase  in  the  machinery  of  capture,  and  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  to 
exhaust  these  resorts  of  our  best  white  fish,  or  even  to  Inake  a  telling  eff«t  on 
the  breeding  stock.  But  it  is  possible  that  in  time  oven  the  fish  banks  of  the 
German  Ocean  may  so  sink  below  the  productive  point  as  to  render  it  unprofit- 
able to  fish  upon  them,  as  has  been  the  case  before  now  with  some  of  our  more 
local  fish  banks.  That  it  is  quite  possible  to  exhaust  any  fishery  in  a  given 
time  is  certain.  Fortunately,  as  the  take  ctf  fish  begins  to  decline,  the  fishcEi^ 
men  generally  desert  the  place,  and  thus  a  nucleus  is  left  to  breed  and  rej^enish 
the  waters,  so  that  in  a  few  years  deserted  fish  banks  become  re-popolated. 

That  particulfu:  fisheries  can  be  rendered  unproductive  by  over-fishing  has 
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been  often  lUustratod ;  and  that  some  of  onr  local  fisheries  are  on  the  decline 

can  be  proved.     The  herring  fisheries  of  Scotland  (about  which,  fortnnatcly, 

we  have  atithentic  statistics  extending  oyer  many  years)   may  be  cited  iu 

evidence ;  and  had  economists  been  in  possession  of  the  same  kind  of  evidence 

as  to  the  white  fish  fisheries,  they  conld  easily  have  determined  whether  or  not 

our  supplies  were  increasing,  and  whether  or  not  any  increase  in  the  supply 

was  commensurate  with  the  number  of  vessels  yearly  added  to  the  fishing  fleet. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  herring  fishery  of  1865  will  not  bo  publis^hed  for 

some  mooths  to  come ;    indeed,  the  herring  statistics  of  one  year  are  never 

published  till  the  fishing  of  another  year  has  commenced ;  but  from  a  reliable 

document  published  in  one  of  the  "Wick  newspapers,  which  pays  great  attention 

to  fishery  matters — ^Wick,'  be  it  obsei-yed,  is  the  herring  metropolis  of  Great 

Britain — I  am  able  to  state  that  the  herring  fisheiy  of  last  year  was  a  very  poor 

one.     No  doubt,  roundly  speaking,  as  many  herrings  are  caught  now  as  in 

former  years — ^and  the  difference  of  a  few  thousand  crans  on  any  particular 

year*8  fishery  is  of  no  great  moment  to  my  argument.     What  appears  to  mo  to 

be  the  strong  point  in  the  case  of  the  herring — as,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  other 

fish — is  the  increase  in  the  machinery  of  capture  now  as  compared  with  some 

former  period.     It  is  quite  ceriain  that  the  length  of  the  diift  of  nets  at  present 

used  for  the  captui'e  of  herring  is  largely  in  excess  of  what  it  was  thirtj'-five 

years  ago,   and  these  nets,  as  I   shall  by-and-by  show,  are  made  of  finer 

materials  than  the  nets  of  former  days,  and  are  of  more  delicate  construction, 

thus  increasing  their  killing  power.     Should  it  not  follow  then,  if  the  extent  of 

the  Wick  herring  shoals  bo  as  great  as  ever,  that  a  double  number  of  boats  and 

a  double  quantity  of  netting  should  capture  a  proportionately  greater  niunber 

of  herrings  ?    This  is  a  simple  way  of  putting  the  case,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair 

way,  and  I  much  wish  the  Commissioners  had  thought  of  it ;  for  with  a  larger 

fleet  of  boats  and  an  increased  quantity  of  netting  it  is  certain  we  are  not 

obtaining  more  herrings  from  the  Wick  shoals ;   and  the  following  figures, 

which  are  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  will  show  this  to  bo  the  case  : — 

Average  of 
crans 
per  boat. 
.     U6 
.     133 
.     148 
.     123 
.       91 
,     123 
.     1231 

These  figures  show  plainly  that  the  482  boats  which  fished  for  herrings  in  the 
Wick  district  in  1818,  with  a  comparatively  small  drift  of  nets,  took,  on  the 
average,  136  crans  of  herrings  for  each  boat ;  while  the  1,084  boats  engaged  in 
the  Wick  fishery  of  1863,  with  a  very  long  and  a  very  deep  drift  of  nets  to  each 
boat,  only  averaged  79  crans  each.     Surely  if  the  herrings  comprising  the  Wick 

(1)  At  Wick  we  find  the  largest  herring  fishery  in  the  world,  for  this  reascm— the 
herring  deposits  its  spawn  on  rough  ground  only,  and  on  the  coast  of  Caithness,  near 
Wick,  there  is  found  a  large  area  of  the  proper  kind  of  bottom.  We  have  this  spawn- 
ing-gromid  in  consequence  of  that  law  which  places  the  rocky  or  stony  ground  on  the 
north  side  of  a  frith.  The  Wick  side  of  the  Moray  Frith  is  the  rough  side,  the  south 
side  is  the  sandy  side ;  the  same  law  holds  good  as  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  rough 
patches  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth  being  the  exception.  It  is  important  that  this 
law  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  herring  fisheries. 


Years. 


Boats. 


1818  . 

.  482 

1819  . 

.  609 

1820  . 

.  604 

1821  . 

.  595 

1822  . 

.  595 

1823  . 

.  555 

1824  . 

.  625 

4 

A.verage  of 

Years. 

Boats. 

crans 
per  boat. 

1857  . 

.  1100  .  . 

.   73 

18^  . 

.  1061  .  . 

80 

1859  . 

.  1094  .  , 

.   79 

1860  . 

.  1080  .  . 

92 

1861  . 

.  1100  .  . 

87 

1862  . 

.  1122  .  . 

82 

1863  . 

.  1084  .  . 

79 

748 
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shoal  liad  been  as  numerous  in  1863  as  tkey  were  in  1818,  the  capture  per  boat 
over  the  fleet  should  have  been  in  proportion. 

If,  as  some  naturalists  think,  the  herring  exists  in  distinct  monthly  or  other 
races,  coming  to  maturity  at  different  times,  each  race  having  a  distinct  spawn- 
ing time,  then  the  figures  of  the  July  fishery  at  Wick  become  of  interest  to  the 
economist.  A  comparison  of  two  periods  of  the  Wick  July  fishing  of  five  yeaw 
each  gives  the  following  results : — 


FIRST  FE&IOD . 

SBCOND  PBRIOD. 

1843    ..     .     14,000  OranR. 

1859    .    .    .      2,600  Grant. 

1844     .     .     .     16,615     „ 

1860    ,    .     .     12,850     „ 

1845     .     .     .     22,678      „ 

1861     .     .     .       6,821      „ 

1846     .     .     .     30,350      „ 

1862    .    .    .      7,173      „ 

1847     .     .     .     15,442      „ 

1863    .     .     .       8,616      „ 

97,986  CraTiB. 

36,861  Crfinfl. 

Many  more  figures  of  a  similar  tendency  could  be  adduced  to  prove  the 
declining  tendency  of  the  Wick  herring  shoals.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that 
other  places  where  considerable  herring  fisheries  were  at  one  time  carried  on, 
are  now  barren  of  fish,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  worth  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
fishing ;  and  also  that  herring  fishery  stations  where  40,000  barrels  were  wont 
to  be  caught,  are  now  yielding  only  a  fourth  part  of  that  quantity.  Indeed, 
stations  that  used  to  be  profitably  fished  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the 
demand  for  herrings  was  much  less  than  it  is  now,  have  been  entirely  deserted 
by  the  fishermen. 

It  has  been  over  and  over  again  asserted  by  parties  anxious  to  find  an  excuse 
for  the  fluctuations  of  the  Wick  herring  shoals,  that  the  reason  why  the  take  of 
fish  is  so  varied  is  because  there  are  too  many  boats  congregated  at  that 
particular  station  !  This  is  the  reason  advanced  by  some  persons  at  Wick  why 
a  doubling  of  the  boats  and  a  very  large  extension  of  netting  has  not  j-ielded  a 
proportionately  larger  quantity  of  fish.  The  nets,  they  say,  get  fouled,  and 
the  noise  of  so  many  fishers  frightens  away  the  shoals,  so  that  for  the  time 
being  they  cannot  be  hit  upon.  These  reasons — and  I  will  immediately  show 
how  unreasonable  and  fallacious  they  are — have  been  often  made  use  of  at 
Wick  and  elsewhere  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Cleghom,  the  gentleman  who  first 
suggested  the  over-fishing  theory  as  accounting  for  the  fluctuations  of  the  shoals 
of  herring  on  that  part  of  the  coast. 

In  the  detailed  account  of  the  Wick  herring  harvest  of  1865  issued  by  the 
local  journals,  and  which,  roundly  speaking,  is  quite  a  reliable  document,  it 
will  be  found  as  a  general  rule  that  when  a  large  number  of  boats  are  out 
among  the  shoals  the  average  catch  per  boat  is  much  larger  than  when  only  a 
few  boats  are  fishing.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on 
July  6th,  when  forty-eight  only  of  the  boats  were  out,  they  did  not  make  an 
average  that  would  count ;  the  aggregate  take  of  these  forty-eight  boats  being 
for  that  evening  just  three  crans  !  But  on  eight  occasions,  when  the  whole  of 
the  fleet  then  fishing  from  Wick  and  Pulteneytown  (these  are  adjoining  places) 
was  at  sea,  six  crans  and  upwards  per  boat  were  taken,  the  two  highest  days 
producing  twelve  crans  per  boat.  But  from  Jime  23rd  to  September  15th  there 
were  no  less  than  fourteen  days  on  which  an  average  even  was  not  made — that 
is,  the  boats  only  took  a  few  dozen  herrings  each — and  the  lowest  number  of 
boats  that  fished  on  these  days  was  thirty  !  The  lowest  number  of  boats  out  on 
any  one  day  during  the  season  I  am  commenting  upon,  was  ou  September  12th 
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(a  fine  day,  bo  it  observed),  when  tbere  were  only  nine — these  nine  boats  each 
obtained  one  cran  of  ** excellent"  fish  I  The  days  of  fishing,  in  round 
numbers,  were  fifty,  and  on  six  of  these  days,  when  the  number  of  boats  out 
was  comparatively  small,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  two  hundred,  the  catch  per 
boat  was  under  one  cran  !  Similar  facts  and  figures  might  be  obtained  from 
the  detailed  statistics  of  any  other  year,  showing  curiously  enough  that  on  the 
days  when  a  small  number  of  boats  go  to  sea  they  only  obtain  a  small  average 
quantity  of  fish,  while  if  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  the  so-called 
**  fished-up  '*  theory  wore  valid,  the  boats  on  the  days  when  few  of  them  are 
fishing  ought  to  be  laden  with  herrings. 

In  1858,  while  visiting  several  of  the  Moray  Frith  herring-fishing  ports,  I 
was  struck  with  the  fact  of  the  total  catch  of  that  year  being  only  half  the 
extent  of  that  of  1855,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable  certainly ;  and  on 
inquiring  as  to  the  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  netting  during  the 
preceding  forty  years,  I  found  it  was  as  eight  to  one.  The  fishermen  were  then 
employing  about  one  hundred  million  square  yards  of  fine  netting,  and — it  is 
really  worthy  of  notice — ^without  taking  one  additional  cran  of  herrings  more 
than  was  taken  when  they  swept  the  seas  with  an  eighth  of  the  quantity.  If, 
then,  with  twelve  million  square  yards  of  netting  the  fishermen  could,  forty 
years  ago,  take  40,000  baiTels  of  herring,  how  is  it  that  with  eight  times  the 
quantity  of  netting  they  do  not  take  eight  times  the  quantity  of  fish  ?  Such 
was  the  question  I  put  to  a  local  curer,  who  expressed  his  opinion  that  there 
were  not  now  herrings  enough  in  the  sea  to  allow  of  such  quantities  being  taken. 
The  progress  of  the  fishing  of  1858  (I  am  particular  in  naming  that  year,  and  the 
reason  is,  that  I  took  part  in  the  fishing)  was  thus  noted  by  me  at  the  close  of 
the  fishery : — ^The  season  began  at  Lewis  which  may  be  called  a  total  failure  ; 
the  Western  fishery  has  also  been  far  below  an  average  ;  and  the  Moray  Frith 
has  not  yielded  anything  like  the  amount  of  fish  it  used  to  do  in  former  years. 
Then,  again,  look  how  local  the  miraculous  drafts  taken  at  Wick  are.  At  the 
time  some  great  hauls  were  made,  adjacent  stations  were  barren  of  herrings ; 
and  at  Wick  itself  the  **take"  was  not  by  any  means  universal  over  all  the 
boats — the  luck  fell  only  to  a  few.  On  one  or  two  mornings  some  of  the  boats 
were  perfectly  destitute  of  fish.  How  came  that  to  be  so,  when,  as  I  was  told 
by  many  persons,  that  from  **  Keiss  to  Whaligo"  the  bay  was  swarming  with 
hen-ings  ? 

Before  parting  with  the  herring  I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few  miscellaneous 
observations  in  support  of  my  idea  that  we  are  over- fishing  that  useful  food- 
giver.  A  remarkable  feature,  for  instance,  of  the  herring-fishery — especially 
at  a  large  fishing  station — is  that  it  has  always  to  those  engaged  in  it  proved 
very  much  of  a  lottery.  This  is  the  case  at  Wick,  and  almost  any  year  will 
afford  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  but  taking  the  year  1861  as  a 
sample  year  (the  writer  has  also  specific  notes  about  that  year's  fishing),  very 
remarkable  disparities  c^n  be  noted  in  the  catch,  some  boats  obtaining  as  many 
as  200  crans,  others  only  taking  a  few  barrels.  The  "  fishing  "  of  the  year  in 
question  was  better,  too,  than  that  of  some  former  years,  but  the  folks  of  Wick 
were  greatly  disappointed  with  the  result  for  all  that,  and  some  of  the  curcrs 
felt  very  keenly  the  disparity  of  take  which  has  been  alluded  to.  Some  curcrs 
averaged  only  about  forty  crans  for  each  of  the  boats  engaged  by  them,  whilst 
others  obtained  three  times  that  quantity  per  boat.  A  gentleman  well  ac([uainted 
with  the  catching  and  curing  of  herrings  told  me  that  he  was  pretty  sure  that 
a  full  half  of  the  total  catch  was  obtained  by  about  a  foui-lh  of  the  boats,  the 
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other  throe-fourtlis  of  tlie  fleet  dividing  the  remainder  of  tho  catch,  the  one  sel 
of  boats  having  an  average  **  take'*  of  150  crans,  and  the  others  not  above  i 
third  of  that  (juantity.  An  intelligent  fisherman,  on  bein^  asked  as  to  tli£ 
can^^e,  replied,  *'  Oh,  the  shoals  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  brottd  as  ther  used  to 
be.'*  As  to  the  question  of  whether  bad  -weather  would  affect  the  qnantitvof 
fish  taken  or  the  shoals,  the  same  man  replied  that  he  did  not  think  so,  ae  year 
by  year  the  weather  is  of  an  average  kind. 

A  few  words  about  the  netting  will  finish  what  I  havo  to  say  about  the  herring 
fishery.  Unless  the  changes  the  netting  has  undergone  bo  noted,  we  can  form 
no  adc<iuato  concoption  of  the  diuiiuution  the  shoals  of  herxing^  have  ondergoae. 
All  the  netting  iu  uso  at  Wick  was  at  one  time  made  from  hemp  spun  on  the  old 
hand- wheel,  and  wrought  into  netting  by  the  families  of  tho  fishermesi^  At  t}ie 
beginning  of  the  prei^ent  century  a  drift  of  nets  did  not  contain  more  square 
yards  of  netting  than  one  of  the  nets  now  used  in  a  drift  coutains.  A  drift  bu 
now  extondeil  to  thirty  or  forty  nets,  and  each  of  tho  nets  now  used  would  tab, 
in  equal  circumstances,  four  times  as  many  herrings  as  a  net  of  equal  aiae  xaade 
of  tho  old  homespun  materials.  In  fiict,  had  the  fisherman  not  lengthened  ituai 
drifts  and  improved  their  material — had  they  continued  their  old  nettiiig — the 
fishing  would  have  come  to  a  close  long  ago :  it  is  only  by  improved  material 
and  vastly  extended  drifts  that  they  have  been  able  at  Wick  to  keep  the  gross 
catch  at  what  it  now  is.  The  nets  at  present  in  use  are  nearly  all  cotton,  sixty 
yards  long  and  eighteen  score  inches  deep,  and  a  drift  is  formed  by  the  uniting 
together  of  Iwtweon  thirty  and  forty  of  such  nets.  Thirty  years  ago  the  fisher- 
men could  not  have  iL^ed  such  extensive  drifts ;  then  the  shoals  were  so  wide- 
spread and  so  dense  that  such  drifts  woidd  have  sunk  like  lead  had  they 
filled  with  herrings.  A  score  of  boats  has  before  now  been  seen  with  their  nets 
on  tho  ground  through  excess  of  fish.  At  present  such  disasters  are  very  rare 
— an  extension  of  netting  pretty  surely  means  a  scarcity  of  fish. 

The  Conunissioners  in  framing  their  report  have  made,  so  far  as  the  supplies 
are  concerned,  only  a  very  brief  reference  to  the  herring  fishery.  They  say  :— 
**  The  statistics  of  the  IScotch  herring  trade  show  the  quantities  of  cured  fish  only. 
Dui'ing  tho  last  twent^'-tivo  years  there  has  been  no  great  fluctuation  in  the 
annual  cure ;  but  ns  the  cure  of  1862  was  the  greatest  in  the  whole  of  that 
period,  there  can  clearly  be  no  permanent  falling  off  in  the  take  of  herrings. 
Tho  aggregate  euro  c)f  each  of  tho  five  yearly  periods  since  1840  is  as  follows:— 

BABREIA 

Five  years  ending  1844 3,039,000 

„       1849 3,110,000 

„       1854 2,983,000 

„       1859 3,026,000 

„       1864 3,372,000 

These  quantities  are  increased  by  the  herring  sent  in  a  fresh  state  to  market, 
the  proportion  of  which  to  those  that  are  cured  being  very  considerable,  and 
every  year  augmenting." 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  herring  fishery  of  1862  being  above  an 
average,  I  may  be  allowed  to  note  here  that  the  largest  number  of  boats  ever 
known  to  fish  tho  Wick  district  were  engaged  in  that  year,  there  being  no  less 
than  1,122  ;  tho  average  number  of  crans  of  fish  taken  by  each  boat  being  81, 
whilst  in  the  year  1820  the  average  of  tho  604  boats  then  fishing  the  same 
district  was  148  crans  !  A  **  cran,"  I  may  hero  observe,  is  a  measure  which 
contains  45  gallons  of  ungutted  herrings. 
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The  Commissioners,  in  giving  their  deliverance  as  to  the  lierring  fishery,  do 
not  make  any  reference  to  the  increase  of  boats,  or  the  extension  of  the  netting, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  nullifies  the  value  of  their  conclusion.  The  following 
figures,  which  represent  the  total  catch  of  (cured)  herrings  at  all  the  startions  on 
the  north-east  coast  dui^ing  the  last  four  years,  are  tolerably  authentic,  and 
certainly  show  a  declining  take : — 

1862 353,010  barrels. 

1863 304,780       „ 

1864 272,350       „ 

1865 266,211       „ 

The  public  have,  in  the  annual  statistics  which  are  given  of  the  herring  fish- 
ing, capital  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  herring 
fishery  be  declining.  As  regards  the  general  white  fish  fisheries  (both  line  and 
tiawl),  there  docs  not  at  present  exist  any  machinery  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics, either  of  the  number,  size,  and  weight  of  the  fish  captured,  the  net  or  line 
power  at  present  in  use,  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery,  or 
the  number  of  hands  employed ;  but  the  Commissioners  have  very  properly  re- 
commended that  in  future  statistics  of  these  fisheries  should  be  collected.  Had 
we  been  in  possession  of  such  figures  relating  to  round  and  flat  fish  as  we 
now  possess  in  reference  to  the  herring,  we  would  have  been  able  from  season  to 
season,  without  the  expense  of  travelling  Commissioners,  to  solve  the  grand 
question — whether  or  not  we  are  **  over-fishing  "  our  white  fish. 

On  page  10  of  their  report,  the  Commissioners  say: — *'  The  evidence,  when 
strongest  in  favour  of  a  gradual  decline  in  the  yield  of  fish,  was  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  statements  showing  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
and  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing ;  and  not  only  have  these  numbers  uniformly 
increased,  but  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  length  of  each  fishing-line 
and  the  number  of  hooks  upon  it,  in  the  length  and  depth  of  the  nets,  and  in 
the  size  and  sea- going  qualities  of  the  boats.  The  machinery  for  fishing  has 
been  increased  in  efficiency,  while,  in  proportion  to  that  efficiency,  the  cost  of 
working  it  is  actually  diminished." 

The  Commissioners,  after  making  this  statement,  proceed  to  give  the  weight 
of  fish  carried  inland  by  various  railways,  showing  in  each  year  an  increased 
quantity  ;  but  what  the  public  should  know  is  whether  this  increase  is  commen- 
sui-ate  with  the  increased  machincrj'  of  capture,  and  **  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  and  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing." 

On  page  11,  the  Commissioners  further  say: — '*  The  progressive  state  of  the 
sea  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  boats  at  each  fishing  station,  and  the  more  improved  fishing 
gear  of  ev^ry  description,  is  clearly  brought  out  in  every  part  of  the  evidence." 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  report  is  based,  has  led 
mo  to  form  pretty  much  the  same  conclusion  about  the  white  fish  as  I  have 
arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  herring,  viz.,  that  the  supply  is  mainly  kept  up  at  its 
present  height  by  the  increase  of  the  boats  and  the  extension  of  the  fishing  gear. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  stock  of  fish  contained  in  the  ocean 
must  indeed  be  vast,  but  no  one  can  tell  with  exactitude  how  vast  it  is  ;  for  wo 
cannot  measure  the  imknown  by  the  known,  nor  can  we  take  stock  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea.  But  it  should  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  thinker, 
that  OS  the  expanse  of  water  is  limited,  so  must  the  supplies  of  fish  contained  in 
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it  be  limited ;  although  some  economists  seem  to  think  that  the  more  lish  we 
draw  from  the  sea  the  greater  becomes  the  supply.  As  to  the  cod  and  haddock 
fishery,  T  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  whatever  the  supply  of  fish  may  be  in  the 
far-off  fishing  pits  of  the  North  Sea,  the  local  or  in-shore  fisheries  have  un- 
doubtedly decreased,  and  in  some  places  have  become  quite  impoverished,  both 
from  an  exhaustion  of  fish  and  because  of  changing  food  beds.  In  reference  to 
the  line  fisheries,  it  is  certain  that  it  now  takes  about  eight  times  the  quantity 
of  hooks  that  it  once  did  to  procure  the  same  quantity  of  fish.  At  one  time  a 
line  containing  800  hooks  would,  as  a  general  rule,  take  about  800  fish  ;  but  I 
know  very  well  that  at  present,  with  four  lines  of  that  extent,  there  would  not 
be  anything  like  that  number  of  fish  taken. 

A  close  examination  of  the  evidence  given  about  the  take  of  white  fish,  shows 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fishermen  report  a  falling  off,  or  at  any  rate,  that 
there  is  increased  trouble  to  obtain  the  same  number  of  fish ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  men  have  to  go  over  an  increased  extent  of  ground,  with  increased 
fishing  gear,  and  boats  of  larger  tonnage,  carrying  a  greater  number  of  hands. 
It  is  chiefly  the  fish  salesmen  whom  the  Commissioners  rely  upon  to  prove  an 
increase ;  they  report  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  supplies,  and  no  doubt 
in  the  gross,  plenty  of  fish  of  all  kinds  arc  still  coming  to  market.     The  fisher- 
men, again,  especially  the  Scotch  fishermen,  seem  largely  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  the  in-shore  fisheries  have  failed  or  are  fast  failing,  because  "Qio  men 
require  year  after  year  to  proceed  to  greater  distances  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supplies ;  the  increasing  price  obtained  for  all  kinds  of  fish  being  of  course  the 
inducement  for  such  additional  labour  as  is  necessary.     I  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  space  by  quoting  from  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Commissioners,  but 
Francis  Sinclair,  of  Wick,  and  many  other  intelligent  fishermen,  give  evidence 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  haddocks — indeed,  of  their  almost  total  disap 
pearance  firom  in-shore  fishing  grounds,  and  all  round  the  coast  of  Caithness. 
Many  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  fishermen  had  a  similar  story  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sioners.   A  fish  salesman  is  not  capable  of  giving  reliable  evidence  as  to  the 
real  state  of  the  fisheries.    He  is  naturally  ambitious  of  doing  a  large  business, 
and  has  an  everlasting  craving  for  increased  consignments ;  the  total  of  course 
goes  on  swelling ;  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  the  hook,  net,  or  tonnage  power  is 
being  largely  added  to  year  by  year.     As  to  the  statistics  of  fish  carried  inland 
on  the  various  lines  of  railway,  they  do  not  appear  to  me  of  great  value,  as 
denoting  either  the  growth  of  the  fisheries  or  the  reverse.     An  increase  of  the 
lish  traffic  on  any  particular  line  may  mean  only  that  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
fish  is  being  carried  to  the  best  markets,  which  of  course  are  only  found  where 
there  are  large  seats  of  population.     But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  it  stand 
with  the  fisheries  when  there  were  no  railways  ?    I  never  believed  that  fish 
were  so  miraculously  plentiful  in  the  olden'  times  as  was  often  said^  nor  am  I 
convinced  now  that  the  increased  quantities  carried  by  the  railways  denote 
more  than  the  result  of  increased  fishing  power ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  at  present  it  takes  five  boats  to  obtain  the  fish  that  three  could  have  caught 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago — the  money  value  is  of  course  kept  up  by  the  much 
improved  price  which  is  now  obtained. 

The  Times  newspaper,  in  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  retail  price  of  fish  in  London  as  being  altogether 
unnatural,  seeing  that  the  wholesale  price  was  about  £7  per  ton.  ••  Any  house- 
holder," said  the  Times ^  **  can  discover  upon  calculation  that  a  pound  of  fish 
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costs  him  actually  as  much  as  a  pound  of  heef  or  mutton.  In  point  of  fact, 
while  the  fisherman  who  brings  his  fish  to  Billingsgate  gets  only  Sd,  or  4d,  a 
pound  for  the  best  sorts,  the  buyer  is  charged  1«.  or  U,  6d.  a  pound  by  the 
retailer.  The  Commissioners  think  some  check  might  be  put  upon  *  this  extra- 
Tagant  rate  of  profit '  by  a  daily  return  of  Billingsgate  prices,  inserted  ujwn 
official  authority  in  the  newspapers."  A  practical  man,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  at  once  calls  in  question  the  price  quoted  by  the  Commissioners.  Ho 
says: — "  The  perusal  of  your  leading  article  on  the  Report  on  Sea  Fisheries 
assures  me  the  Commissioners  are  but  ill-informed  of  prices  in  the  wholesale 
market  at  Billingsgate,  where  I  am  a  daily  buyer  for  cash.  They  quote  £7  per 
ton,  or  3^.  per  lb.,  as  an  average,  and  3d,  or  4.d,  per  lb.  for  best  sorts.  During 
the  present  season  I  have  frequently  paid  wholesale,  for  cod-fish  entire — i.e, 
without  sinking  the  ofial — 80  guineas  per  ton,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
150  guineas  per  ton.  Turbots  have  far  exceeded  these  prices ;  last  week"  (this 
letter  was  published  in  December)  **  they  cost  more  than  200  guineas  x>er  ton. 
Soles  have  rarely  been  less  than  100  guineas  per  ton."  In  this  statement  we 
have,  I  think,  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem  as  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  total 
supply  of  fish.  The  obtaining  of  such  prices  is  an  ample  inducement  for  the 
fitting  out  of  additional  vessels,  and  for  such  increase  of  the  fishing  gear  as  will 
ensure  good  hauls  of  so  valuable  a  commodity. 

In  addition  to  honestly-collected  and  well-aiTanged  statistics  of  our  annual 
sea  harvest,  I  am  also  an  advocate  for  the  acquiring  of  additional  information 
as  to  the  natural  history  of  our  food  fishes,  both  of  the  Gadidae  and  Pluronectidae. 
None  of  our  naturalists  seem  to  be  at  present  in  possession  of  definite  informa- 
tion on  those  points  of  the  natural  history  of  fish,  which  are  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  fisheries  in  their  economical  aspect.  No  one  can 
tell  the  period  of  gestation  of  a  cod-fish,  nor  how  long  a  time  elapses  before  a 
young  cod-fish  becomes  reproductive.  The  same  information  is  urgently  re- 
quired as  to  the  tm-bot,  sole,  and  other  flat  fishes.  As  regards  the  herring,  some 
attempts  have  already  been  made  to  solve  these  problems  in  its  natural  histor}-, 
and  recent  investigations  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  subject — 
which  is  of  vast  importance.  A  proper  imderstanding  of  these  which  arc  the 
chief  points  of  fish  life  and  growth,  is  essential  to  the  future  conduct  of  the 
fisheries.  The  fecundity  or  reproductive  power  of  fish — on  which  great  stress 
has  always  been  laid  as  a  safeguard  of  the  fisheries — has  ever  been  the  same, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  all  the  thousands  of  tons  of  fish  now 
caught  are  making  any  impression  on  the  fish  stock  of  the  sea.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  fifty  years  ago  the  railways  did  not  carry  tons  of  fish  inland,  for 
fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  railways,  and  the  few  hundredweights  of  fish 
carried  inland  by  coach  or  carrier,  were  inappreciable  as  compared  with  the  sup- 
posed boundless  supply.  The  inference  one  is  compelled  to  draw  is,  that  at  the 
time  alluded  to  the  sea  must  have  been  like  a  mass  of  stirabout,  from  the 
abundance  of  fish  contained  in  its  liquid  bosom.  But  large  as  the  present  cap- 
ture undoubtedly  is,  no  one  can  tell  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  breeding 
stock,  the  original  quantity  of  which  was  never  known;  the  numerous  boat-loads 
of  fish  which  are  daily  captured  cannot  be  an  index  to  what  are  left  in  the  sea, 
although  one  would  suppose,  from  reading  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  of  the 
fish-salesmen  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  that  the  supply  of  fish  goes  on 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  number  taken  out  of  the  water — ^the  larger  the 
present  capture,  the  greater  the  remaining  stock !  James  G,  Bertbam. 
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Another  fortnight  Las  been  occupied  witli  the  Beform  debate,  and  if  time 
alone  bo  reganled,  the  imj)ortanco  of  a  groat  constitutional  change  has  been 
folly  admitttnl.  But  Iheni  liicks  a  reality  about  the  irhole  affair,  and  if  Lorf 
Orosvenor  had  brought  in  no  amendment,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  pk-dg^ 
the  Government  to  p:o  out  if  it  were  carried,  this  Reform  Bill  would  have  died 
out  like  that  uf  1S(30,  and  the  discussion  would  have  merely  boon  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  fact  that  the  coimtry  was  not  ready  for  the  chang<^.  In  Ae 
North  of  England  it  is  siiid  that  at  first  the  philosophical  Radicals  were  again-t 
it,  and  i>opular  fixding  in  its  favoiu*,  but  that  now  the  philosophical  Radic-aUare 
in  its  favour,  and  the  popular  feeling  of  the  constituencies  against  it.  In  the 
town  of  Wigan  there  is  said  to  be  a  very  considerable  dread  of  it,  and  Man- 
chester hajs  never  Im^ou  strongly  in  its  favour.  This  feeling:  arises  partly  from 
a  doubt  as  to  what  the  working  classes  may  do  with  their  newly-acquired  povcr, 
partly  from  a  kind  of  awe  of  the  enormous  constituencies  that  will  be  formed, 
and  the  immense  increase  of  expense  should  an  election  take  place  before  the 
scheme  of  redistribution,  is  ]>('rfected.  In  any  case  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  Bill  can  pass  tlus  year.  The  scheme  of  redistribution  will  very  shortly  be 
laid  on  the  table,  supposing  the  Ministry  do  not  go  out,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Ilouse  from  discussing  it  indirectly,  should  they  have 
no  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  a  regular  manner.  So  many  members  must  be 
affected  by  it,  that  a  new  class  of  opposition  will  arise,  and  it  will  indeed  be  a 
triumj)h  of  power  and  dexterity,  of  which  few  signs  havo  yet  been  shown,  if 
the  Government  succeed  in  piloting  the  Franchise  Bill  through  the  Commons 
amid  increa.**ed  obstacles.  In  a  popular  assembly  great  changes  cannot  be 
made  without  a  strong  public  feeling,  which  in  this  case  is  absent,  and  it  is  in 
vain  for  a  government  to  urge  that  reason  requires  the  passage  of  an  important 
measure  of  this  kind,  if  no  pressing  need  is  felt.  If  the  GoTcmment  had 
agreed  with  the  Opposition  on  a  moderate  measure,  as  it  was  in  their  power  io 
do  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  they  might  have  passed  a  Reform  Bill  throng 
both  nouses  this  year.  If  they  had  taken  into  their  counsels  the  moderate 
Liberals  on  their  own  side,  they  might  have  carried  a  measure  through  the 
House  of  Commons  which  would  probably  havo  been  altered  in  the  Lords. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Russell  was  difTerent.  He  neither  conciliated  ojiposition, 
nor  his  own  party.  He  preferred  abandoning  tho  traditional  policy  of  the 
"Whigs,  **  mediotutissimus  ibis,"  and  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  section 
of  tho  Liberals.  Tho  consequence  was  that  he  only  got  the  assistance  of  those,  of 
whom  in  any  case  he  was  sure,  and  he  made  enemies  of  those  who  are  powerfil 
enough  to  trip  him  up.  He  shut  the  door  upon  all  retreat  by  announcing  his  in- 
tention of  standing  or  falling  by  his  measure ;  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
**  he  has  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  burned  his  ships."  The  only  object  of  interest 
now  is  to  see  how  long  tho  Ministry  will  last  after  tho  present  debate,  and 
wo  believe  that  they  havo  already  made  up  their  minds  that  their  term  of  office 
must  bo  very  short.  Their  hope  is  that  the  incongruous  elements  opp«K?d  to 
them  will  not  bo  able  to  unite,  and  that  they  will  speedily  return  to  power. 
If  they  do,  it  can  only  bo  by  taking  a  wider  and  more  conservative  basis  frp 
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their  power,  by  accepting  the  assistance  of  moderate  men,  "which  they  had 
previously  refused,  by  acting,  in  short,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  immediately 
after  Lord  Palmei*ston'8  death. 

Lord  Eussell  has  been  true  to  his  antecedents,  and,  in  Sydney  Smithes  language, 
he  has  again  upset  the  coach.  He  has  broken  up  a  united  party,  and  dragged 
down  our  most  promising  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  fall.  In  1852 
Lord  E-ussell  fell  from  sheer  inability  to  conduct  the  ordinary  adminLstration  of 
the  country,  which  he  had  vested  almost  entirely  in  his  own  family  and  personal 
friends.  Having  refused  in  1846  to  make  any  suitable  overtures  to  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright,  who  had  just  then  carried  a  great  measure,  and  had  earned  a 
share  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  he  seeks  to  repair  this  error  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  country  has  declared  against  the  Radicals,  by  ostentatiously 
adopting  Mr.  Bright' s  ideas  on  the  most  unpopular  subject  of  the  day  with 
existing  constituencies,  and  by  surrounding  himself  with  Radical  Mends. 

H  the  tactics  of  Lord  Russell  have  been  bad  in  the  composition  of  his 
Government,  the  mode  in  which  the  measure  has  been  conducted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  also  not  been  happy.  None  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  on 
Reform  have  been  up  to  his  usual  standard  of  excellence :  his  similes  of  the 
Rubicon  and  the  bill  of  exchange  many  times  dishonoured,  suggest  the  ideas 
of  the  overthrow  of  his  country's  institutions  and  a  bankrupt  government, 
rather  than  a  constitutional  reformer  and  a  soimd  and  stead}^  business  man. 
What  is  called  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  worse  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  past,  iho  best  speakers  have  been  put  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  most  unfavourable  times,  and  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Young,  who 
made  the  most  telling  speeches  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  spoke  at  the  dinner 
hour  to  an  empty  House.  No  members  of  the  Government  seem  to  exercise 
any  influence  on  their  party,  and  both  {>rincipal8  and  subordinates  have  failed 
to  exhibit  those  conciliatory  manners  and  personal  attention  to  members  which 
made  Lord  Palmorston  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  powerful,  and  stood  them  in 
such  good  stead  when  the  strength  of  their  party  was  tried.  H  the  majority 
of  the  Government  is  very  small,  it  will  bo  in  part  due  to  the  neglect  of  those 
arts  which  are  necessary  to  inspire  confidence  in  any  large  body  of  men. 

The  Reform  measure,  which  we  beHevo  to  be  right  and  just,  has  been  left  to 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  as  it  cannot  be  palatable  to  newly-elected  mem- 
bers, they  have  not  been  particularly  anxious  to  discover  its  excellencies,  and 
have  been  glad  of  any  excuse  afforded  them  to  give  it  but  a  lukewarm  support. 
Meantime  rumour  is  busy  as  to  who  are  to  be  the  successors  of  the  present 
Cabinet,  and  several  lists  are  said  to  be  in  circulation  among  the  Conservatives 
parcelling  out  the  offices  of  the  present  Government.  Among  the  reports,  it  is 
said  that  Lord  Derby,  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  office,  and 
Lord  Stanley  is  to  be  the  new  Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  be  Foreign 
Secretary.  Some  have  suggested  Mr.  Laing  as  their  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  no  man  would  probably  be  more  able  to  cope  with  the 
formidable  opposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  particularly  if  supported  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcoto  and  Mr.  Lowe,  although  the  adhesion  of  the  lattei*  is 
extremely  improbable.  In  the  mean  time,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  all 
the  trouble  and  turmoil  that  has  occurred  P  Has  it  been  of  good  or  evil 
import  to  the  coixntry  ?     It  is  true  that  all  measures  of  improvement  have 
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been  delayed,  and  that  tliis  will  have  been  a  barren  session.  Still,  even  if 
the  Bill  does  not  pass,  we  believe  the  discussions  upon  it  will  have  done  great 
indirect  good  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  fact  of  how  small  i* 
the  electoral  body  in  proportion  to  the  population,  that  the  working  claases  are 
too  much  a  caste  apart,  a  nation  within  a  nation,  having,  as  Mr.  Hughes  ^ys^ 
separate  modes  of  thought  and  ways  of  looking  at  the  great  problenus  of  our 
daily  life,  and  that  considerable  changes  are  consequently  required  before  it 
can  be  said  that  Parliament  adequately  represents  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  perfect  quiet  which  has  attended  the  discussion  of  a  very  excitLog 
question  shows  the  prosperity  and  the  content  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  while 
the  general  rise  in  wages,  which  is  silently  taking  place,  in  most  instanoDS 
without  any  resort  to  strikes,  proves  that  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  are 
better  understood  by  both  masters  and  men,  and  bears  testimony  to  an  advance 
in.  intelligence  and  education.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  be  obliged  temporarily  to 
retire  from  ofiOlce,  ho  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  had  a  large 
share  in  producing  the  present  improved  condition  of  the  people,  and  if  a  fatal 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  introducing  the  Beform  Bill,  he  maj 
feel  assured  that  his  past  services  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  that^  before 
long,  he  will  have  again  the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  matured  faculties  to 
bear  upon  the  social  and  political  reforms  which  will  ev9r  be  required  in  an 
advancing  society. 

Mr.  Bright's  advice  to  the  Government  has  always  been  to  continue  in 
office  even  if  they  have  only  one  for  a  majority;  and  this  is  quite  reconcileaUe 
with  his  acknowledged  honesty,  and  thorough  belief  in  the  goodness  of  his 
cause.  He  believes  that  if  they  only  hold  on,  the  country  will  support  them, 
as  it  did  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  and  that  they  wiU  ultimately  triumph  over  the 
vested  interests  which  are  alone  opposed  to  them.  If  there  were  distress  in 
the  country,  we  cannot  say  what  might  be  the  effect  of  representations  made 
to  the  working  classes  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  would  improve  their 
condition,  but  as  wages  are  rising,  and  no  j)olitioal  grievances  are  felt,  the 
working  classes  have  certainly  not  hitherto  responded  to  any  efforts  to  rouse 
them.  The  fii-st  thing  they  look  to  is  their  wages  and  their  physical  comforts, 
and  when  these  are  amply  provided,  as  at  tho  present  time,  they  are  slow  to 
move.  The  present  is  undoubtedly  a  period  of  great  and  increasing  prosperity, 
and  the  strike  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  an  agricultural  district  shows 
that  no  class  of  workmen  is  now  insensible  to  the  value  of  its  labour. 

In  every  part  of  England  the  labourers  show  a  disposition  to  insist  uponiheir 
fair  share  of  the  profits  of  enterprise,  and  their  contentions  with  capitalists  have 
already  driven  some  lucrative  employments  £rom  the  country.  It  is  iiardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  exact  rights  of  labour  and  capital  can  be  at  once  adjusted, 
and  the  labourers  at  £rst  may  insist  upon  more  than  is  theijr  dufu  Yet  it  is 
quite  necesa^UT^  that  they  should  insist  upon  their  rights,  if  they  4<>  not  wish, 
as  Mr.  Mill  says^  to  remain  ever  '*  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  At 
present  the  working  classes  are  far  more  intent  upon  watching  the  success  of 
.  po-operative  sphemcs  than  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  ficaj^phise.  It  is  in  c^pe- 
ration  that  is  to  be  found  the  comjnon  meeting  g;round  b<Btween  the  workman 
and  the  capitalist*  When  the  workman  ia  also  the  papit^Jist,  he  will  under- 
stand what  profit  is  due  to  capital  as  well  as  to  labour^  and  he  will  renounce  many 
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of  his  Communist  schemes,  which  require  the  wants  of  the  labourer  to  be 
met  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  He  will  no  longer,  as  Mr.  Hughes  unfor- 
tunately put  the  demands  of  his  clients,  require  to  be  housed  and  fed  and 
clothed  by  public  assistance ;  but  he  will  understand  that  it  becomes  an  in- 
dependent Englishman  to  supply  these  wants  for  himself,  instead  of  depending 
upon  a  paternal  government. 

Mr.  Lowe's  speech  last  Thursday  night  certainly  made  a  sensation  in  the 
House,  and  the  latter  portion  of  it  was  delivered  with  an  earnestness  which 
made  it  very  effective.  When  he  rose,  ho  was  not  greeted  with  a  singlo 
cheer  from  either  side  of  the  House,  and  while  speaking  he  received  no 
encouragement  from  the  side  on  which  he  sat.  His  whole  argument  rested 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  measure  of  the  Government  was  a  democratic 
measure,  which  is  strenuously  denied.  His  hearers  remembered  that  ho  had 
voted  for  several  Reform  Bills  while  in  office  with  a  lower  franchise  than  that 
now  proposed,  when  the  education  of  the  people  was  inferior,  and  they  were 
more  cramped  by  poverty,  and  that  his  terror  of  democracy  is  of  recent  growth. 
In  all  his  speeches  no  reasons  have  been  given  for  his  change  of  opinion,  but 
ho  has  not  hesitated  to  show  a  strong  personal  bias  against  Lord  Russell  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

ISIr.  Lowe  defines  Democracy  as  the  rule  of  the  poor  over  the  rich ;  and  his 
great  object  is  to  prevent  this  consummation.  Such  we  believe  to  be  also  the 
object  of  the  present  Government,  and  for  that  reason  they  wish  to  strengthen 
the  constituent  body  by  all  who  can  be  safely  drafted  from  the  unenfranchised. 
To  this  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  friends  object,  and  will  probably  for  the  time  delay 
a  settlement ;  but  Mr.  Lowe  personally  by  his  conduct  shuts  himself  out  from 
joining  any  party,  as  both  sides  are  equally  pledged  to  some  kind  of  reform, 
and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  Lord  Stanley,  if  he  becomes  the 
head  of  a  government,  to  introduce  a  moderate  measure  with  that  object. 
The  Conservatives  have  certainly  gained  by  their  policy  of  admitting  Reform 
in  1859,  and  if  they  have  the  good  sense  now  to  bring  in  a  measure  to  sot  the 
question  at  rest,  they  will  bo  conferring  a  great  public  benefit. 

Mr.  Lowe's  voice  is  clear  and  sonorous,  his  manner  nervous  and  emphatic,  his 
diction  copious  and  correct,  his  logic  generally  good,  and  his  confidence  so  groat 
that  it  carries  his  hearers  over  the  weak  parts  of  his  argument.  His  hair  is  per- 
fectly white,  his  profile  purely  Grecian,  with  a  beautifully  chiselled  mouth,  and 
a  lip  that  curls  habitually  in  a  manner  not  very  re-assuring  to  those  he  considers 
his  inferiors.  He  is  merciless  in  dealing  with  a  sham  or  an  error,  and  is  very  useful 
in  the  House  in  bringing  great  authorities  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mr.  Mill  to  book.  Indeed  to  hear  a  fair  fight  between  him  and  Mr.  Mill  is  a 
great  intellectual  pleasure.  He  has  arrested  all  careless  legislation  on  Reform. 
Whatever  wo  may  do  on  the  subject,  we  shall  do  with  our  eyes  opened  to  all 
possible  consequences  by  the  keenest  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  them,  and 
with  truth  thus  set  in  various  lights  by  many  minds,  wo  may  safely  leave  the 
subject  of  Reform  to  that  common  sense  of  tho  middle-class  of  Englishmen 
which  has  hitherto  guided  us  safely  through  all  our  national  difficulties. 

The  diplomatic  campaign  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  will  occupy  a  similar 
place  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy  to  that  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  the 
battles  of  Ca>sar,  and  the  Peninsular  War,  in  military  history.  Despatches  of 
the  heaviest  calibre — diplomatic  Armstrongs,  so  to  say — were  levelled  against 
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each  other  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  notes  foil  like  bombe  into  their  iwpeotiTe 
capital^,  cauyiiij?  j^reat  injury,  if  not  to  house  property,  at  least  to  that  wliifh 
is  invested  in  shared  ;  and  it  really  i»oemed  at  one  time  as  if ,  to  use  theexpreflftios 
of  Julius  Ca?sar  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Rubicon  had  been  anoftsed  and  tk 
brid^^s  broken.  It  was  a  var  between  the  two  great  Germaui  Powers  whkh 
only  dilftrotl  from  those  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Thereea  in  a  Ut 
trillinp:  i»ointrt.  Ink  flowed  instead  of  blood  ;  the  campaign  lasted  seTen  day? 
instiuid  of  seven  years  ;  no  soldien*  fell,  but  several  firms  fculod ;  no  boundaries 
were  fix)s»?ed  but  those  of  politeness  ;  and  neither  the  descendant  of  Frederick 
nor  that  uf  Mjiria  Theresa  earned  the  appellation  of  Great.  iVfter  all  this  agitation 
the  main  (Question  in  now  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  it  wai*  four  vetk* 
ag<^.  The  danpt»r  of  war  has,  we  hope,  been  removed,  but  the  antagoirii-'m 
between  the  two  Powers  has  again  eonio  to  the  s*ur£.:ce  like  a  chronic  emptioL. 
Nothing  whatever  is  settbd  :  Ihe  conflict  has  been  postponed,  biit  not  ended- 
Tlio  winners  have  been  only  a  few  horse -dealei*s  in  I^oland  and  Himgar\'.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  onl)'  become  the  richer  by  a  few  dozens  of  ''canard?/' 
while  it  has  lost  largely  by  the  depri'ciation  of  the  funds. 

The  Emperor  Xajioleon — wo  8i»eak  here  of  the  *'  nephew  of  his  uncle  " — occt 
obserN'cd  that  it  was  more  difiicult  to  describe  battles  than  to  win  them.  As  ho 
was  present  at  Solfenno,  and  is  now  writing  the  *'  Life  of  Caft^ar,"  he  nny 
I)erha]>s  bo  accept e<l  as  a  judge  on  such  matters,  having  had  some  experi^m^e  iii 
both  these  operations,  hut  how  much  more  difficult  mast  it  be  to  describe  i 
diplomatic  battle,  in  which  much  is  hidden  that  only  comes  to  light  for  the- 
benefit  of  the  historian  of  the  future  from  the  dust  of  seci-et  archives.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  present  case,  it  was  the  interest  of  botli  the  Austrian  and  the 
Prussian  Cabinets  tr>  make  their  proceo<ling8  tolerably  public.  Neither  of  them 
made  any  secret  of  their  correspondence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  their  object  to 
publish  it,  in  order  that  each  of  them  might  prove  that  the  peaoe  of  Europe  iras 
threatened  by  his  adversary.  Thus  much  became  clear  that  tinder  otht-r 
cirt'umstances  would  have  long  remained  secret ;  and  our  task  in  describing  the 
diplomatic  action  of  the  two  Powers  has  been  greatly  facilitated. 

The  key  of  the  whole  situation  lies  in  the  saying  of  Prince  Mettemich  that 
**tho  foremost  Austi*ian  battalion  will  allow  itself  to  be  shot  down  without 
opposition,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  lYussia  has  been  the  attacking 
party,**  and  in  the  confession  of  Count  Bismark,  that  **so  long  an  he  remains 
Minister,  war  will  be  inevitable.*'  The  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  still  mofpe  the 
Emperor  in  person,  were  deeply  ofltended  by  the  distrustful,  not  to  s*ay  infloltiiig 
Prussian  desjwitch  of  the  5th  of  April.  Coimt  Mensdorff  had  expressly  ptodged 
the  word  of  his  imperial  master  that  nothing  was  further  from  Anstzia's  inten- 
,  tion  than  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  war,  and  Francis  Joseph  nrnflt  harfe  Iblt  his 
piido  deeply  hurt  when  the  reply  of  Count  Bismark  expressed  decided  doubts  of 
his  imperial  word.  This  feeling  was  clearly  pei-ceptible  in  the  well-4aiown 
Austiian  note  of  the  7th,  which  was  of  the  character  of  an  ultnnatnm,  and  pro- 
duced general  consternation,  being  i*egarded  as  the  preliminary  to  an  outbreak 
of  war.  Its  date  proves  how  little  time  had  been  taken  for  cousicleration  at 
Vienna,  and  how  entirely  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  The 
note  was  in  reality  not  an  ultimatum  at  all, — but  its  tone  of  imtetion  was  sach 
as  to  increase  the  danger,  and  the  reproaches  which  it  addressed  to  the  Pruaaian 
Government  arc  rather  in  the  stylo  of  private  expressions  of  feeling  than  in  that 
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of  the  Imperial  State  Qiancelleiy.  A  long  catalogue  of  her  misdoings  was  laid 
before  Prussia.  She  was  told  that  her  object  was  to  annex  the  Duchies,  by 
main  force  if  necessary ;  that  councils  of  war  had  been  hold  at  Berlin ;  that 
Count  Bismark  had  said  that  war  was  inevitable ;  that  preparations  had  been 
made  for  mobilising  the  army ;  and  that  Prussia  was  intriguing  with  Italy. 
The  note  then  proceeded  to  repeat,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Emperor,  that 
no  measure  had  yet  been  taken  in  Austria  "  that  must  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  opening  of  a  great  war;"  and  concluded  by  expressing  Count 
Mensdorff's  regret  that  "  Prussia  had  not  revoked  the  order  for  the  mobilisation 
of  the  ai-mj'  which  was  issued  on  the  28th  of  March." 

Count  Monsdorff,  not  over- satisfied  at  having  sent  this  despatch,  commimi- 
cated  its  contents  without  delay  to  the  ambassadors  at  Yienna  of  England, 
France,  Eussia,  and  the  Middle  States  of  Germany,  and  when  these  gentlemen 
began  ominously  to  shake  theii*  heads,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  last  perceived 
that  in  its  fiist  impulse  of  anger  it  had  made  an  egi'ogious  blunder.  The 
llustiian  ambassador  was  the  first  to  doclai-e  in  unmistakable  terms  that  the 
despatch  contained  a  provocation,  and  would  have  been  better  un\^Titten.  The 
other  umbassadoi's  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  the  Government  began  to 
rofiect. 

What  followed  is  as  yet  not  quite  clear.  It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  make 
amends  for  his  indiscretion,  MensdorfT  followed  his  angry  despatch  by  another, 
mth  the  object  of  softening  the  efiect  of  the  first.  According  to  another  version, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  the  second  despatch  does  not  exist, 
but  Count  Karolyi  was  instructed  to  furnish  conciliatory  explanations  of  the 
objectionable  note,  so  as  to  give  the  Prussian  Cabinet  the  opportunity  of  regard- 
ing that  note  as  non  aveuue.  Bat  in  the  mean  time,  the  unfortunate  despatch 
was  published  in  the  Coburg  Gazettey  and  could,  therefore,  be  no  longer  ignored 
by  Prussia.  An  answer  was  indispensable ;  it  was  sent  to  Yienna  on  the  15th, 
azid  was  much  more  moderate  than  wa«  to  have  been  expected.  The  credit  of 
thU  moderation  belongs  to  the  King,  not  to  his  Prime  Minister.  The  rest  is 
soon  told.  In  reply  to  the  Prussian  despatch  of  the  1  jth,  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
propi>eed  on  the  20th,  through  Count  Xaroljd  at  Berlin,  that  both  Govern- 
ments should  withdraw  their  armaments  on  the  20th,  and  offered,  as  a  proof 
of  hfir  good  faith,  to  begin  disarming  twenty  hours  eailier  than  Prussia. 
To  this  Prussia  replied  that  she  would  not  fail  to  disarm  simultaneously  with 
Austria.  Thus  has  a  certain  method  been  introduced  into  the  chaos,  and  the 
danger  of  war  has,  for  the  moment  at  least,  been  removed.  Eor  that  Italy 
alone  should  be  disposed  to  run  her  head  against  the  walls  of  the  Quadrilateral 
seems  hardly  credible. 

While  these  diplomatic  negotiations  wore  in  progress,  certain  events  occurred 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  neoossities  of  the  position  forced  people  at 
Yieana  to  speak  at  length  openly  about  the  cession  of  Yenetia.  Politicians  and 
newspapers  that  had  hitherto  declared  that  Austria  could  as  little  exist  without 
Yenetia  as  without  air,  b^gan  to  argue  with  gi^eat  cagcmiebs  that  the  cession 
of  Yenetia  would  be  a  positive  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Em|dre.  This  is 
a  mark  o^  progress,  as  is  every  &ee  discussion  of  a  debated  question.  Hitherto 
no  one  had  dared  even  to  hint  at  the  idea  of  a  cession  of  Yenetia  in  the  Hofburg, 
£or  iius  would  have  touched  the  Emporoi:  in  his  most  sensitive  point,  as  there 
was  no  subject  on  which  he  spokfi  so  wannJly  with  his  military  entouraye  as  the 
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x<KK)nqiic&t  of  the  Milanese.  That  this  question  is  now  openly  discxissed  is  a 
significant  ciroimstance,  and  is  a  gain  both  from  a  theoretical  and  a  pnctiol 
point  of  \ieyr.  In  order  to  carry  out  an  idea  it  is  above  all  things  neeeasaiy  to 
become  accustomed  to  it. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  what  has  lately  happened  in  anotker 
sphere  at  Berlin.  Even  those  who  arc  nearest  to  the  King  are  beginning  to  grow 
laxuiliar  with  the  thought  that  Count  Bismark  is  not  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  Prussia.  All  the  reports  about  his  dismissal  are  as  yet  mere 
rumours,  but  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  now  seriously  contemplated,  and 
thn  King  has  had  several  interviews  with  the  Prince  of  Ujest,  a  moderate  Con- 
servative, and  others,  who  are  perhaps  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
l*russiii  before  long. 

Ems  is  a  very  good  place  to  go  to  for  those  who  have  not  the  option  of  gcHog 
to  a  better,  but  the  season  there  has  not  yet  begun.  It  is  above  all  a  ladies' 
watering-plaoe,  with  a  not  very  pleasant  sprinkling  of  the  lower  class  of  the 
demi'inondfy  but  the  Countess  Bismark,  who  is  a  devout  woman,  mi^it  pr^ 
another  summer  residence.  Ems  has  a  gambling  saloon,  where  a  florin  may  be 
laid  on  the  rott4fe  et  noir  table ;  but  the  game  with  the  Prussian  numarchy  aod 
the  German  Bund  will  probably  have  more  attraction  for  Count  Bismark.  We 
may  depend  upon  it  that  he  will  play  at  this  game  as  long  as  he  can.  ShjmesB 
is  not  one  of  his  faults.  Ilis  brain  is  full  of  ideas,  which,  if  not  quite  soand, 
ai\^  still  ideas,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  contents  of  the  brain  d 
every  l^rus^ian  statesman.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  the  German  nation  have 
shown  but  little  disposition  to  accept  him  as  their  apostle.  Meanwhile  the 
ministers  of  the  Middle  states — ^tho  Seebachs,  the  Pfordtens,  the  Beusts,  the 
Ualwigks,  the  Edelsheims,  the  Wittgensteins,  the  Yambiilers,  the  Watalor£s, 
and  the  Uttenhavens — ^rush  about  distractedly  from  court  to  court,  and  *'  the 
professors''  dispute  with  each  other  on  the  momentous  question,  whether 
Grermany  is  to  arrive  at  liberty  through  unity,  or  at  unity  through  liberty; 
Bismark  threatens  that  he,  and  the  whole  of  Prussia  with  him,  will  withdrsv 
f^om  the  Btmd,  and  not  put  a  single  thaler  more  into  the  Federal  treasury ;  the 
Tiraea,  on  the  faith  of  an  infamous  forgery,  sends  Count  Karolyi  from  Bedin; 
and  the  Austrian  Government,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  on  Exchange, 
again  contemplates  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
complication  is  still  a  formidable  one,  and  that  there  is  truth  in  the  saying  of 
Klndiierddatsch,  the  German  Punchy  that  as  long  as  Bismark  is  at  the  helm  HiB 
(>ccu])ation  of  the  comic  papers  is  gone. 

Nor  is  the  malaise  which  still  exists  in  Germany  the  only  subject  of  anxiety 
to  European  statesmen.  In  Boumania  ajQfairs  grow  more  threatening  every 
day.  The  guaranteeing  Powers  are  bound  by  treaty  to  put  down  by  armed 
force,  if  necessary,  any  political  disturbance  that  may  occur  in  the  Principalitks ; 
and  it  is  therefore,  above  all,  the  interest  of  the  Roumanians,  if  thoy  wish  to 
avoid  being  swallowed  up  by  one  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  to  be  united 
among  themselves,  so  as  to  avoid  any  pretext  for  an  armed  intervention.  Now 
there  are  in  Boumania  at  least  three  parties,  each  of  which  pursues  its  own 
ends  with  headlong  impulsiveness,  utterly  disregarding  the  dictates  of  reaaa 
and  moderation,  and  only  bent  on  securing  its  own  predominance  in  the  country 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  those  who  do  not  share  in  its  political  views.     Of  these, 
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the  most  jwwerfol  is  at  present  that  which  is  represented  by  the  Provisional 
Government.  This  party  has  proclaimed  union,  a  foreign  prince,  and  a  liberal 
constitution,  as  the  three  leading  principles  of  its  policy ;  and  having  the  whole 
of  the  official  machinery  of  the  country,  which  was  modelled  by  Couza  after  the 
French  imperial  pattern,  at  its  disposal,  it  is  enabled  to  act  on  public  opinion 
with  a  force  and  directness  which  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over  its  rivals. 
The  effect  of  a  skilful  agitation  of  this  kind  on  so  frivolous  and  impulsive  a 
nation  as  the  Roumanians,  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  number  of  votes  given 
in  favour  of  l^rince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem,  which,  although  the  feeling  in 
regard  to  his  candidature  was  by  no  means  so  unanimous  as  the  Grovemment 
telegrams  make  it  appear,  was  yet  surprisingly  large  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  prince  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  country,  that  ho  was  nominated  by  the 
Government  as  a  candidate  for  the  sovereignty  without  his  knowledge,  and  that 
so  little  was  known  about  him  by  even  the  men  that  proposed  him,  that  in 
their  proclamation  to  the  people  they  made  several  gross  mistakes  regarding 
his  parentage  and  position  in  his  own  country.  The  candidature  of  Prince 
Charles  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  electioneering  manoeuvre  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  which  hoped  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  separatists  by  setting  up  another 
sham  sovereign  elected  by  the  people  in  place  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  about 
whom  the  fiction  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  as  to  his  acceptance  of  the  throne 
could  no  longer  be  kept  up  with  any  decency.  The  power  of  the  Government 
party,  however,  is  fast  departing  from  them.  Since  the  determination  of  the 
Powers  to  oppose  the  election  of  a  foreign  prince  became  generally  known,  the 
influence  of  the  Radicals,  who  have  from  the  first  declared  for  independence 
and  a  republic  in  case  a  foreign  prince  should  not  be  obtainable,  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  especially  now  that  M.  Bratiano,  the  late  representative 
of  Roumania  at  the  Conference,  has  placed  himself  at  their  head.  They  are 
now  actively  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  new  Chambeir — a 
result  which  can  only  be  prejudicial  to  their  country,  for  their  aspirations 
towards  independence  will  oertainly  not  be  supported  by  any  of  the  guaranteeing 
Powers,  and  the  despotic  Strikes  which  surround  their  country  will  be  sure  to 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  their  midst.  The  third  great  party 
is  that  of  the  Conservatives,  who,  like  the  two  other  parties,  are  busily  can- 
vassing the  electors  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  direction  of  affairs.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Separatist,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Russian 
faction,  which,  although  not  in  any  sense  a  national  party,  being  simply  a 
creation  of  Russia,  is  perhaps  more  formidable  to  the  peace  of  Europe  than  any 
of  the  others.  This  party  has  now  for  several  months  exercised  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  country.  It  was  mainly  due  to  its 
machinationB  that  Couza  surrounded  himself  with  imscrupulous  Ministers  who 
enriched  themselves  by  mining  the  country,  that  he  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment (which  was  fortunately  upset  by  the  late  revolution)  for  abdicating  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtonberg,  and  thus  virtually  handing  over  the 
Principalities  to  Russia ;  and  that,  finally,  the  present  Government  found  itself 
in  face  of  so  factious  an  opposition  in  the  Chamber,  that  it  was  forced,  for  its 
own  safety,  to  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Russian  papers,  that  the  late  disturb* 
ances  at  Jassy  were  caused  by  the  Russian  party.  Both  M.  Morussi,  the  leader 
of  the  Separatists,  and  the  bishop  who  was  wounded  by  the  soldiery,  have  long 
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boeu  notoriouB  siipi>ortcrs  of  Eussia ;  and  although  the  Govenmient  appears 
have  ucted  with  ruthcr  inoro  severity  than  was  perhaps  necessary  in  puttiLg 
down  a  ri^ng  of,  as  it  say8«  only  a  few  Lipovans  (a  sect  of  eunuchi)  and 
Armenians,  it  is  cortain  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  rioters 
and  tho  Hubftian  troojm  massed  on  the  frontier  ;  and  if  tJhe  diisturbances  had  not 
been  put  down  so  rapidly,  tho  latter  would  i>robably  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  establish  theuiselvoB  on  Moldavian  turritor>'. 

Th(*so  proooedin^  of  Eujssia  in  Itoumania,  coupled  with  her  military  preparu- 
tiouH  in  CVutral  Abui,  which  wo  described  in  our  last  nvunber,  seem  to  indicate 
that  tho  (.'Hi  of  *' recuuilk-uicnt ''  announced  by  Prince  Gortchakoii',  after  Hie 
Crimean  war,  i.s  ccjiaing  to  an  end.  We  are  reminded,  liowever,  by  thu  late 
attorn ])t  on  tlit'  life  of  the  Czar,  that  perhaps  aftoi'  all  BoBaia  will  £nd  that  her 
iuteruul  orgaiii^sition  may  yet  employ  all  hor  energies,  in  JBuropc,  at  Icsst,  lor 
some  time  to  como.  It  is  said  that  tho  author  of  this  crinunal  deed  wa^  a 
noble  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  uioa&ures  adopted  by  the  GoYenmuakt  in 
provitliug  the  emancipated  serfs  with  land,  and  the  discontent  which  tha^ 
measures  havo  caused  among  tlio  nobility  of  Hussia  gives  a  certain  colour  to 
this  report.  This  discontent,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  Husaian  nobles 
hv  it  said,  has  assumed  amon«^  some  of  the  most  distinguijEihed  q£  iht^ui,  the 
far  more  lep:itiniuto  Kha])e  of  uu  agitation  for  liberal  institutions,  which  luc 
Tt*contly  acquiied  gi-eat  signiiicance.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  nobles  oi' 
8t.  rotersbiu-g,  for  the  election  of  local  oiiicials,  the  Go-vernur  oi*  the  town, 
Count  Suwaroif,  fearing  that  a  liberal  domoustration  would  take  place, 
recommended  the  assembly,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  despotic  govem- 
mvnts,  **  not  to  ])aralyse  the  bene>oleut  intentions  of  the  Czar  by  making 
ino]i)>ortuuo  demunds."  Notwithstanding  this,  l^riuce  SjsezerboioiT,  one  of 
the  marshals  of  the  nobility,  moved  the  next  day,  that  an  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majettt>%  asking  that  rdpreeentatives  of  the  Busaian  nation  nxight  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  Senate  and  the  Ccnzncil  of  State,  where  the  laws  are 
prepared  luid  discussed — or,  in  oihor  wovda,  that  the  Husaian  people  might 
have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  own  afiairs.  This  no^^on  wa<» 
received  with  en  Jiusiasm  by  the  assembled  nobility,  and  passed  hy  a  ni^odtr 
of  180  to  10 ;  luid  although  the  Goyemmeut  refused  to  entertain  the  demand, 
and  even  disputed  tho  right  of  the  assembly  to  make  it,  Prince  SsagaerhatafT 
has  gained  immense  popularity  in  the  country  by  his  conduct.  What  is  still 
more  remarkable  is  that  the  nobles  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  their  attemptis 
to  obtain  anything  like  representative  government  will  be  fruitless,  st)  long 
as  they  do  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  tho  peasants  on  their  side.  At  J^Kv^tht^f 
of  their  recent  moetingB,  foi*  tho  purpose  of  electing  justices  of  tyv  peace. 
Couut  Szerwalofi'  proposed  that  peasants  as  woU  as  nobles  should  be  electa  to 
these  u])pointmcuts.  The  proposal  was  carried  b}'  acclamation,  and  the  peasants 
of  tho  district  were  requested  to  elect  two  justices  from  gynnng  themselves. 
These  manifestations  show  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  practical  good 
sense,  in  which  the  Eussian  Liberals  have  hitherto  been  sadly  deficient,  and 
are  as  lar  removed  from  tho  socialist  visions  of  Herssen  and  the  ''nihilists'* 
as  they  are  from  the  dilettante  liberalism  of  the  "  golden  youth  '*  of  St  Peters- 
burg. That  a  long  time  will  pass  before  the  Czar  can  be  forced  to  yield  any 
part  of  his  power  to  tho  representatives  of  his  people,  is  only  too  probable; 
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but  it  is  satisfactory  to  obser\'0  that  a  step  in  the  right  direction  has  at  length 
been  taken,  and  that  the  Russian  Liberals  are  no  longer  damaging  their  cause 
by  asking  for  impossibilities,  or  playing  with  dangerous  theories  which  they 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  courage  to  put  in  practice. 

The  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  constitutional 
tribunal,  beyond  which  the  only  appeal  is  to  arms.  It  has  always  been  the 
reproach  made  against  the  South  that  instead  of  trying  the  moot  point  of  the 
right  of  States  to  secede  from  the  Union  by  the  ordeal  of  war,  that  important 
question  should  have  been  decided  by  the  United  States  judges,  but  unfor- 
tunately where  the  passions  of  millions  are  concerned  the  arbitrament  of  law  is 
not  likely  to  be  popular.  So  in  the  present  case,  we  doubt  whether  the  New 
England  Radicals  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  a  legal  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
majoi-ity,  by  which  they  have  negatived  the  President's  veto,  is  unconstitutional, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Southern  States  were  not  represented  in  the  national 
legislature.  We  are  by  no  means  asserting  that  the  law  would  justify  this 
decision,  but  as  it  is  one  upon  which  the  President  must  stand  or  fall,  the 
issue  may  fairly  occupy  the  attention  of  jurists  on  both  nides  of  the  Atlantic. 
That  the  President  will  tamely  consent  to  cairy  out  the  bill  which  he  has  vetoed, 
and  against  which  he  has  expressed  such  decided  opinions,  we  deem  highly 
imi)robable,  though  we  question  whether  ho  will  consult  the  interests  of  his 
countiy  by  appealing  against  the  action  of  Congress  to  the  civil  tribunals. 
The  countrj^  will  have  probably  given  its  judgment  before  the  Bench,  and  the 
latter  can  scarcely  fail  to  allow  their  law  to  be  coloiu-ed  by  public  opinion. 
Should  the  legal  authorities  support  Congress,  the  President  may  either  api)eal 
to  the  population  of  the  South,  assisted  by  the  democrats  of  the  Noi-th,  to  sup- 
port him  in  an  unconstitutional  resistance  to  the  orders  of  Congress,  or  he  may 
appear  to  give  effect  to  the  law,  but  by  withdrawing  the  troops,  in  his  capacity  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  tacitly  encourage  the  South  to  resist  it.  This  would  lead, 
sooner  or  later,  to  his  impeachment,  and  to  a  conflict ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  in  favour  of  the  President,  and  pronoxmees  against  the  legal 
competence  of  the  present  Congress  to  negative  his  veto,  then  the  conflict  will 
come  even  sooner,  and  the  New  England  States  will,  in  all  probability,  resist 
by  force  the  authority  of  the  chief  ruler.  In  whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  the 
crisis  is  one,  the  danger  and  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated ; 
and  now,  if  over,  it  behoves  our  own  Government  to  be  influenced  in  its  diplo- 
matic intercourse  by  a  prudent  moderation.  The  old  plan  of  diverting  attention 
from  home  troubles  to  vexed  questions  of  foreign  policy  is  one  not  unknown  to 
American  Presidents ;  but  with  such  discordant  elements  at  work  within,  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  we  allow  any  external  source  of  irritation  to  spring  up, 
which  can  equal  in  magnitude,  or  rival  in  intensity,  those  which  now  once  more 
threaten  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  American  Union. 

April  27. 
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Sunday.    Its  Origin,  History,  axd  Present  Obligations  Considered  is 

THE  Bampton  Lectures.     Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the 

year  1860.    By  James  Augustus  IIessey,  D.C.L.     Third  Edition.    John 

"Murray.   186(). 

Sunday.     By  E.  11.  I^umptre,  M.A.     Boprinted,  with  Additions,  from  "The 

Contemporary  Review.*'  Alexander  Strahan.  1866. 
That  Sunday  is  not  the  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  word ;  that  it  is  a 
day  for  joj'ful  worship,  and  not  for  spiritual  penance,  will  bo  now  acknow- 
ledged by  most  Britons  south  of  the  Tweed.  Even  in  Scotland — witness 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod's  protest,  and  the  speeches  or  papers  of  Dr.  Macduff, 
Dr.  Hanna,  and  others — a  gradual  but  sure  change  may  be  discerned  with 
reference  to  the  Sunday  (iut>tion.  Not  many  years  ago  I  heard  a  minister 
of  the  Free  Church  declare  from  the  puli)it  that  a  walk  in  tho  country  "  on 
the  Sabbath"  was  a  heinous  sin ;  and  the  poor  man  dared  to  say  this  on  a 
spot  where  tho  glorj*  of  God's  works — woods  and  waterfalls,  mountains  and 
meadows — could  not  but  touch  all  hearts  that  were  susceptible  of  feeling ;  and 
in  the  season  when  the  tender  charms  of  newly-awakened  lift  called  every  one 
to  come  out  of  house  or  cottage,  and  do  homage  to  the  Spring.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  statement  of  this  minister.  A  man  of  good 
intentions  and  weak  intellect,  he  merely  echoed  an  opinion  current  among  hii? 
brethren,  most  of  whom  were  equally  ready  to  impose  a  bondage  utterly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  tho  Gospel. 

The  history  of  the  Sabl»ath  question  is  lucidly  related  by  Dr.  Hessey.  He 
has  brought  to  the  subject  considerable  knowledge  and  thought,  and  better  still, 
u  kindly,  impartial  tone  of  argument,  which  does  justice  to  the  principles  of 
opponents.  If  the  work  is  not  as  exhaustive  as  Mr.  Cox's  *'  Literature  of  the 
Sabbath  Question,"  neither  is  it  as  exhausting.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  is 
remarkably  readable ;  and  the  fact  that  a  third  edition  has  been  called  for, 
proves  that  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  public.  The  aim  and  scope  of  the  eight 
Lectures  may  bo  described  in  a  few  sentences.  Dr.  Hessey  commences  with  a 
general  statement  of  the  views  current  on  tho  subject,  and  mentions  the  prin- 
cipal writers  by  whom  those  views  were  formerly  held.  Ho  then  defends  the 
•*  Lord's  Day"  as  an  apostolic  and  therefore  a  divine  institution,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  claim  for  it  simply  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  endeavours  to 
support  his  position  by  quotations  from  the  early  fathers.  Dr.  Hessey  distin- 
guishes the  Christian  Sunday  in  the  most  marked  language  &om  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews.  **  In  no  one  place,"  he  says,  *'  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  the 
slightest  hint  that  tho  Lord's  Day  is  a  Sabbath,  or  that  it  is  to  be  observed 
SabbaticaUy,  or  that  its  observance  depends  on  tho  Fourth  Commandment,  or 
that  tho  principle  of  the  Sabbath  is  sufficiently  carried  out  by  one  day  in  seven 
being  consecrated  to  God."  If  this  be  so,  we  should  imagine  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  was  nullified  at  the  Christian  era,  and  that  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land did  not  act  with  her  wonted  moderation  and  wisdom  when  she  introduced 
it  into  her  public  services.  But  Dr.  Hessey  will  not  accept  this  conclufflon ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  distinct  and  minute  statements  contained  in  that 
law,   considers  that   **  our  Church  would    teem    to    permit  us,   and  even  to 
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direct  ua,  so  far  to  spiritualise  whatever  is  positive  in  it,  as  to  substitute  for 
the  Sabbath  and  the  description  of  it,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  bo 
observed,  the  Lord's  Day  and  a  description  of  it,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  be  ob.'?erved  according  to  the  genius  of  Christianity."  Somehow,  to  plain 
pooi)le,  this  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another  thing  utterly  dissimilar  from 
it,  the  giving  to  certain  words  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  that  which 
they  were  originally  intended  to  convey,  the  praying  that  we  may  keep  certain 
rules  when  our  deliberate  intention  is  not  to  regard  those  particular  rules  at  all, 
seems  a  mere  mockerj'  and  delusion. 

The  history  of  the  day,  to  tlie  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is  related  with  succinct- 
ness in  the  third  lecture ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  since  **  the  controversies 
subsequent  to  the  Eeformation  bring  the  Sabbath  very  prominently  forward, 
and  raise  questions  concerning  it  which  were  never  mooted  in  primitive  times," 
Dr.  Ilessey  endeavours  to  point  out  what  the  Sabbath  was  before  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  how  it  was  regarded  after  that  event.  The  sixth  lecture  will  bo 
read  with  special  interest.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Lord's  Day  on  the  Continent 
since  the  Eeformation."  The  Continental  reformers,  as  we  all  know,  considered 
the  strict  observance  of  the  day,  especially  if  imposed  by  authority,  inconsistent 
with  the  free  spirit  of  Christianity.  No  day,  they  said,  is  better  than  another ; 
and  a  Christian  man  should  worship  God  alike  on  all.  Yet  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  setting  apart  a  special  day  for  worship,  and  allowed  that,  as  the 
Lord's  Day  had  been  chosen  for  the  purpose,  "this  harmless  and  admitted 
custom  must  not  be  readily  changed."  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin,  instead 
of  sanctioning  what  is  called  Sabbatarianism,  opposed  it  by  word  and  deed ;  and 
our  own  Tj'ndal  asserted  that  a  Christian  Church  or  State  might  even  appoint 
one  day  in  five  or  ten  for  spiritual  instruction.  How  the  day  has  been  regarded 
in  England  since  the  Eeformation  forms  the  topic  of  another  lecture.  Neither 
Sunday- Sabbatarianism  nor  the  purely  ecclesiastical  view  are,  says  Dr.  Hessey, 
sanctioned  by  the  documents  of  the  English  Church ;  and  in  this  respect  our 
Church  differs  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  expressed 
in  the  Westminster  Confession.  The  English  Puritans  indeed,  like  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  were  staunch  Sabbatarians ;  and  Mr.  Plumptre — whose  interesting 
paper,  reprinted  from  the  Contemporary  IteineiVy  is  marked  by  manly  sense  and 
good  feeling — thinks  that  they  were  led  into  an  extreme  owing  to  the  shameless 
licence  of  society,  and  the  support  which  this  licence  received  from  the  Court, 
and  even  from  the  bishops.  **  I  cannot  but  honour  them,"  he  says,  **for  the 
protest  they  thus  bore  against  evils  which  the  Laudian  divines  never  did  check, 
and  apparently  never  tried  to  check,  as  I  honour  them  for  their  protest  against 
the  dramatic  literature  of  the  time,  foul  as  it  was  with  the  foulness  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  vile  with  the  vileness  of  a  brothel.  But  for  the  Puritan  element  in 
England,  the  whole  life  of  the  country  would  have  been  tainted  irrecoverably." 
No  doubt  that  on  the  whole  the  Puritans  did  noble  sen'ice  both  to  liberty  and 
religion,  but  the  good  they  effected  was  greatly  marred  by  their  rigidity.  They 
were  so  severely  righteous,  they  so  eschewed  innocent  recreation  and  merry- 
making, they  made  the  hedge  on  each  side  of  their  narrow  path  so  high  and  so 
impervious,  that  the  luckless  wight  who  sought  for  freedom  in  the  open  field 
could  scarcely  reach  it  without  staining  his  garments  and  scratching  his  hands. 
**  Behold,"  they  cried,  **  the  marks  of  the  Evil  One ; "  and  it  never  occurred  to 
them  that  for  this  defilement  they  were  themselves  mainly  responsible. 

In  Dr.  Hessey's  concluding  lecture  the  day  is  viewed  practically,  and  the 
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chief  interest  of  most  men  who  aro  not  theologians  Is  centered  upon  this  practical 
view.  How  nhall  the  seventh  i>art  of  our  week  be  spent  ?  For  all  of  us,  what- 
ever our  creed  or  occupation  may  be,  it  is  well  to  have  tho  monotony  of  daily 
labour  bnikon — well  for  the  nake  of  physical  and  mental  health,  and  of  domestic 
intercourse  ;  well  oven  for  tho  sake  of  material  wealth,  the  rest  of  the  Sunday 
giving  man  renewed  energy  for  his  work,  and  therefore,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
truly  says,  *^  we  are  not  poorer  but  richer,  because  we  have  through  many  ages 
rested  from  our  labour  one  day  in  seven.*'  And  for  the  Christian  man  the  day 
will  ever  be  something  more  than  one  of  mere  rest  or  change  of  employment. 
He  **  remembers ''  on  it  the  resuiTection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he  rejoices  in  it  as  a 
day  for  worship  and  thanksgiving ;  he  lays  aside,  or  endeavours  to  lay  aside, 
the  anxieties  of  business,  and  finds  time  for  the  amenities  of  friendship. 

AVe  are  disposed  to  speak,  and  no  doubt  wo  are  often  justified  in  so  doing,  of 
the  cant  of  Sabbatarians  who  call 

" all  sermons  contrabands 

In  that  great  Temple  that* s  not  made  with  hands." 

but  to   be  honest,  we  must  aUow,  as  Mr.  Plumptre  remarks,  that  some  of  the 

promoters  of  the  National  Simday  League  cant  also  after  their  fashion.  Sunday 

bands,  like  any  other  good  music,  may  afford  a  pleasant  amusement,  but  listening 

to  waltzes  and  polkas  is  not  particularly  conducive  to  elevation  or  puriiy  of 

thought ;  neither  do  picture-galleries  lead  men,  as  the  League  petitioners  assert, 

to  **  reverence  and  love  of  the  Deity.**    A  fine  taste  has  no  necessary  affinity  to 

a  good  heart,  and  intellectual  culture  is  not  spiritual  life. 

There  is  one  point  touched  upon  both  by  Dr.  Hessey  and  Mr.  Plumptre  which 

no  longer  calls  for  consideration,  but  for  action.     Patienco  is  tho  predominant 

virtue  of  Englishmen,  and  Chiut^h  of  England  men  especially  afibrd  beautifol 

examples  of  endurance  and  submission.     Our  public  services — simple,  solemn, 

migestic — as  they  rise  from  the  wail  of  contrition  and  confession  to  tho  jubilant 

notes  of  praise,  and  the  exulting  expression  of  hope,  will  often  touch  every 

chord  of  the  devout  heart ;    but  these  services  are  injured,  and  the  effBCt  upon 

those  who  engage  in  them  is  many  times  destroyed,  by  their  intolerable  length, 

and  by  useless  repetitions.      This  evil  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  yet 

nothing  is  attempted  for  its  removal.      A  revision  of  tho  Prayer-book  might 

prove  a  serious  difficulty ;  a  revision  or  an  abridgment  of  the  services  of  the 

Church  presents  no  difficulty  whatever.    If  the  Church  of  England  would  retain 

her  hold  upon  tho  people,  she  must  meet  tho  wants  of  the  people.      She  must 

allow  something  for  tho  frailty  of  humanity  in  this  nineteenth  century.     She 

must,  as  Dr.  Hessey  suggests,  provide  **  shorter  and  simpler  services  for  the 

poor,  for  the  unlettered,  and  for  children.**     She  must  open  her  doors  more 

frequently  for  brief  prayers  and  yet  briefer  sermons.     Alas  for  the  poor  children 

who  are  now  taught  week'^by  week  in  our  Sunday-schools,  and  then  undergo 

penance  in  our  churches  !      The  school  work  is  good,  often  unexceptionably  so. 

but  one  hour  and  a  half  of  it  is  a  serious  tax  upon  tho  attention  of  untrained 

children.     They  are  happy  at  their  lessons,  and  would  be  happy  at  their  release ; 

but  then  comes  the  purgatory  of  church  attendance,  so  wickedly  devised  for 

them  by  grown-up  people ;   a  restraint  in  which  there  is  no  meaning,   and 

from  which  there  is  no  escape.     **  Persons,** says  Dr.  Heseey,  "directly  they 

quit  school,  throw  off  Sunday  altogether  in  disgust*'    Need  we  wonder  that 

they  do  so  ?  Johk  Dekkis. 
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TiTE  Senses  and  the  Intellect.    By  Alexandeb  Bain,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     Second  edition.     Longman  &  Co. 
The  Emotions  and  the  Will.     By  Alexander  Bain.    Second  edition. 

Longman  &  Co. 
These  two  new  editions  of  Professor  Bain^s  admirable  works  represent  tlie  most 
advanced  inductive  psychology  of  our  day.  The  leading  doctrines  have  been 
already  presented  to  the  readers  of  this  Eeview  by  Professor  Bain  himself; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  such  a  presentation  of  them  is  to  bo  taken 
only  as  an  introduction  to  their  serious  study,  and  that  in  the  ample  and 
exhaustive  illustration  he  has  given  them  in  these  two  works,  the  student 
will  find  the  doctrines  carrying  a  greater  cogency.  On  comparing  the  new 
editions  with  the  old,  I  am  struck  with  the  manifest  improvements  in 
many  parts,  though  there  are  passages  omitted  which  I  should  gladly  have 
.seen  retained.  There  are  several  excellent  remarks,  and  some  good  analyses, 
which  have  been  removed,  probably  to  make  way  for  matter  that  would 
otherwise  have  swelled  the  volumes  to  too  largo  a  bulk.  But  there  is  one 
imi)rovement  which  has  not  been  attempted,  and  which,  nevertheless,  seems 
to  mo  verj-  dosirable.  Professor  Bain  founds  Psychology  on  Physiology. 
Nothing  can  bo  bettor.  But  as  he  cannot  pre-suppose  in  his  readers  the  ana- 
tomical knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  comprehension  of  his 
arguments,  ho  is  careful  to  supply  the  information.  Again,  nothing  can  bo 
better.  But  now  arises  the  question  of  composition.  Should  such  knowledge 
be  given  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  anatomical  writers,  extracts  bristling  with 
technical  terms  very  unfamiliar  to  the  psychologist ;  or  should  it  not  rather  bo 
expounded  by  the  writer  himself  in  popular  language  ?  I  should  have  said  that 
there  could  hardly  bo  two  opinions  on  this  point,  had  not  Professor  Bain  delibe- 
rately adopted  the  foi-mer  plan.  The  consequence  is  that  his  anatomical  ground- 
work is  pomowhat  rci)ulsive  to  many  students  ;  and  even  those  who  can  follow 
it  with  ease,  must  feel  a  certain  aesthetic  defect  in  the  introduction  of  extracts 
which  so  dislocate  the  style.  In  a  third  edition,  perhaps  the  author  will  recon- 
sider this  point.  Popular  anatomical  exposition  is  not  easy  ;  but  it  is  possible ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  author  should  be  speaking  to  us  throughout  in  his  own 
way.  The  absolute  importance  to  his  arguments  of  a  clear  appreciation  of  their 
anatomica-l  and  physiological  grounds  renders  it  peculiarly  desirable  that  he 
should  make  all  his  readers  thoroughly  masters  of  the  grounds. 

So  vast  a  subject  as  Psychology  cannot  of  course  be  discussed  in  a  brief  notice 
like  the  present,  but  one  point  may  profitably  be  indicated,  and  that  is  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Professor  Bain  in  the  fundamental  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
knowledge.  lie  belongs  to  the  inductive  experiential  school  of  Locke  ;  but  in 
making  Experience  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  Sensation  the  basis:,  he 
does  not  give  the  a  priori  school  the  cheap  triumph  which  it  gained  in  the  epi- 
gram of  Leibnitz  {uisi  ipse  iiUelledus),  for  ho  is  careful  to  show  the  co-operation 
of  intellect  even  in  the  experiences  of  sense.  In  Sensibility  itself  he  discerns 
the  germ  of  Discrimination,  and  in  Discrimination  lies  the  germ  of  all  cog- 
nition. But  he  does  not  make  Discrimination  an  d  priori  **  form  of 
thought,"  existing  antecedently  to  Experience;  he  shows  how  it  is  evolved 
in  Experience.  **  When  a  child  experiences  for  the  first  time  the  sensation 
of  scarlet,  there  is  nothing  but  the  sensibility  of  a  new  impression,  more  or 
less  intense,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  object  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
mind.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  realize  or  define  this  original  shock,  our 
position  in  mature  life  being  totally  altered.    It  is  the  rarest  thing  for  us  then 
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to  como  under  a  radically  new  impression,  and  wo  can  only  bj'  the  help  of  im- 
perfect auiilo'^ies  form  an  approximate  conception  of  what  happens  at  the  first 
shock  of  a  discriminativo  sou?*atiou.     The  process  of  engraining  these  impret*- 
aious  on  the  mind  after  repetition  gives  to  subsequent  sensations  quite  a  diflTerpnt 
character  as  compared  with  the  first.     The  second  shock  of  scarlet,  if  it  8t<»i 
alone,  would  doubtless  resemble  the  preceding,  but  such  is  tho  nature  of  the 
mind,  that  the  new  shook  will  not  stand  alone,  but  restores  the  notion,  or  idea. 
or  trace  that  Kur^'ived  the  former.     The  sensation  is  no  longer  the  primitivo 
stroke  of  surprise,  but  a  coalition  of  the  prvsent  shark  with  all  that  reuiaiim  of  thr 
prrrions  orr^tsii,„:i.     Hence,  it  may  properly  be  said,  when  wo  see,  or  hear,  or 
touch,  or  moY«\  that  what  comes  before  us  is  really  contributed  more  by  tho 
mind  itself  than  by  tho  object  present." 

Sensation,  as  mere  sensation,  is  not  knowledg?.  It  calls  into  operation  the 
intellectual  laws.  This  is  (mly  saying  that  tho  sensorj'  ganglia  are  not  th* 
whole  of  the  mechanism  of  consciousness,  but  that  cerebral  ganglia  are  super- 
added to  them.  These  cerebral  ganglia  cannot,  indeed,  act  until  their  activity 
has  been  awakened  by  the  stimulus  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  but,  neyerthelc:Ni, 
their  laws  of  action  are  peculiar ;  and  thus  Kant  was  perfectly  ju.stified  in 
asserting  that,  although  all  knowledge  began  mith  Experience,  it  did  not  all 
spring  from  Experience  (limiting,  as  ho  did,  Experience  to  Sense),  and  wo  are 
also  justiiiod  in  asserting  thjit  tho  cerebral  ganglia  (or  the  Intellect)  have  their 
activities  evolved  in  ICxpcrienco  no  less  than  the  sensory  ganglia  have  theirs, 
and  we  decline  to  acci»pt  ICant's  limitation  of  tho  term  as  a  proof  that  there  aro 
a  2*riori  elements  in  knowletlge.  It  is  IVofessor  Bain's  merit  to  have  clearly 
distinguished  tho  sensational  from  tho  intellectual  elements  in  cognition,  and 
to  liave  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  tho  feet  of  tho  d  priori  school.  It  i:> 
also  a  gi*eat  merit  that  he  has  called  attention  to  the  spontaneous  activity  which 
plays  so  great  a  part  in  our  psychology. 

But  here  I  must  interpose  a  criticism.     Although  he  has  removed  some  of  the 
ambiguous  language  which  made  his  position  quite  untenable  in  tho  fii*st  edition, 
he  haw  not  always  been  sufficiently  careful.     He  still  occasionally  speaks  of 
spontaneity  as  if  it  were  uncaused  movement,  self-evolved ;  he  still  speaks  of 
movements  preceding  sensation,   although  he  really  means  that  the  stimulus 
which  awakens  tho  movement  is  only  that  of  visceral  or  systemic  sensation. 
*' In  awakening  from  sleep,"  he  says,  "movement  precedes  sensation.**    He 
moans  the  sensation  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  &c.     But  no  one  has  more  amply 
illustrated  tho  activity  of  other  senses  besides  these  ;  when,  therefore,  he  adds, 
**  If  light  were  essential  to  tho  movements  concerned  in  vision,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  open  tho  eyes."     He  is  far  from  proving  what  hQ6at/8  (what  he  mnins 
is  ditferent),  **  the  act  of  awakening  from  sleep  can  hardly  be  considered  in  any 
other  view  than  as  tho  reviving  of  tho  activity  by  a  rush  of  nervous  power  to 
tho  muscles,  followed  by  exposure  of  the  senses  to  the  influences  of  tho  outer 
world."     But  this  rush  of  nervous  power  caimot  be  supposed  as  self-originated 
(though,  indeed,  in  one  incautious  passage  we  read  that  the  nerve  cells  '*  have 
the  function  of  originating  a  current ") ;  and  when  he  says  that  ho  knows  of  no 
circumstance  that  would  go  to  show  that  sensation  is  the  antecedent  of  act  when 
tho  individual  awakes  of  his  own  accord,  I  would  venture  to  ask  him  whether 
the  numerous  and  massive  visceral  sensations,  especially  the  aocuniulations  in 
the  secreting  glands,  are  not  sufficient  circumstances  ?  Editob. 
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